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BOOK XI. 


Containing the Hiſtory of the ETRuscANSs. 
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1 HE people that inhabited Etruria Propria in the The Z. 
| times of the Roman kings were antiently called 


truſcans 


Tyrſenians, 8 Etruſcans, Tuſcans, and antiently 
t 


ſometimes, though very rarely, Etruri. It ap- 
pears highly probable, that they were maſters of almoſt all 
{taly many ages before the building of Rome : for, according 
to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, the whole region called by the 
Latins [talia, was named Tyrrhenia by the more antient 
Greeks, which ſeems to imply that it was ſubje& to the Tyr- 
rhenians. The Etruſcans, according to Livy and Pliny, anti- 
ently poſſeſſed the whole country, extending from the Alps to 
the Apennines. Livy even intimates, that they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole of Itah from the Alps to the ſtreights of 
Meſſina; and Plutarch is of the ſame opinion. Strabs ſays 
that the Etruſcans built twelve cities on the ſouth ſide of the 
Tiber; and, according to Cato, Silius, Italicus, and Virgil, 
they were the founders of Nola, Capua, Cæſgqena, and Man- 
tua . | | 
Tas though a very antient name, was only firſt applied 
to a ſmall part oi the region afterwards ſo called, namely to 
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the Brutian territory, and part of Lucania. When the name 

of Italy prevailed over that of Etruria cannot be determined, 

though it is probable the change happened long before the 

building of Rome. N . 

Their ter- After the Etruſcans had been ſettled a long time in the tract 

ritories a- between the Alps and the pennies; they were expelled by the 

bridged Gault, from whom that country was denominated Gallia Ci- 

by the ſaipina. Many colonies of the Greets having ſettled in the 

| Gauls and fouthern parts of Italy, belonging to the Etrurians, by de- 

Greeks, rees enlarged their territories to a conſiderable extent, and 

rom them the country acquired the name of Magna Gracta. 

According to Livy, Mela, and Strabo, the Etruſcans were al- 

And by fo diſpoſſeſſed of a large extent of territory by the Samnites 

the Sam- and Ligurians; ſo that at laſt they found themſelves confined 

rites and within the bounds of Etruria Propria, where, for ſeveral 
ages, they made a very conſiderable figure. 

Etruria Propria, or, as it is ſimply ſtiled, Etruria, was 

bounded on the eaſt by the Tiber, on the weſt by the Ma- 


Ligurians. 


cra, on the ſouth by the Tyrrhenian ſea, and on the north by 


the Appenines. Polhbius, and thoſe who lived after him, 
called it Tyrrhenza, but the antient Greeks called it Tyrſenia, 
which name is ſuppoſed to be derived from Tyrſenus, a Lydian 
prince, who, according to Herodotus, (lib. 1.) conducted the 
Tyrſeni into Italy. The Etruſcans called themſelves Raſene, 
| pom e _ = _ leaders, who perhaps was the ſame 
wit r/enus, the Lydian prince. 
The E. — divided into twelve ſtates, or tribes, each of 
| © ©” which was governed by its own prince, called, in the Etruſcan 
zruſcans language, Lucumo, and received its denomination from the 
were divi- : : 77 e 
do capital city. Theſe cities were antiently very confiderable, 
10 but ſeveral have been for many ages in ruins. Their names 
12 ktribes. were Y olfanti, Camers or Cluſium, Cortona, Peruſia, Arretium, 
Falerii, Tarquinii, Volaterræ, Ruſelle, Vetulonii or Vetuloni- 
um, Cere, and Veii. For a particular account of theſe an- 
tient cities, and others that were dependent on them in 
Etruria, we mult refer our readers to the learned Demp/ter, 
in his deſcription of Etruria, and to Cluverius and Muratori. 
Therivers The principal rivers of Etruria were the Macra the Aſar, 
ofEtruria, the Arnus, the Cecina, the Umbro, the Albinia, the Armine or 
| Arminia, the Marta, and the Tiberis'; now the Magra, the 
Serchio, the Arno, the Cecina, the Ombrone, the Albegna, the 
Fiore, the Marta, and the Tevere, or the Tiber. | 
Its lakes, Etruria contained a great number of lakes, the chief of 
Which were the following: 1. The Lacus Thraſimenus, now 
11 lago dl * 2. The Lacus Prilis, now Il lago de Ca- 
ſtiglione. 3. The Lacus Vadimonis, now I lago di Buſſano. 
+ The Lacus Bacchani, now 11 155 di Bacchano, 5. The 
acus Ciminus, now Il lago di Vico. 6. The Lacus Sa- 
batius or Sabatinus, now Il lago di Braccians, 7. The Lacus 


Volſinienſis, now 11 lago di Bolſena. 
MP The 
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ri, which is ſuppoſed to have been given them from the 
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The following ſmall iſlands in the Tyrrhenian ſea alſo be- 
Jonged to Etruria. Urgo, or Orgon, now called Gorgana, is ſitu- 
ated in the gulph of P:/a - the Mecharia, now Meloria, at a 
ſmall diſtance from Leghorn : Capraria Agila, or Agilum, 
now Capraia, not far from the north point of Corſica. A tha 
lia or Ilua, now Elba, famous for its iron mines, lies off the 
promontory of Piombino. Near it was Pandataria, now Hi 
anoſa, whither Auguſtus baniſhed Agrippa. Eaſt from thence 
lay Oglaſa, Igiliuni, and Artemiſia, now Monte Chriſto, Gighs, 
and Griannuti, Etruria antiently produced corn, wine, oil, 
fruits, Fe. in great abundance, and has been always noted 
for its fertility. In the maritime parts the air is extremely 
noxious, and even peſtilential ; but no part of Italy, or even 
Europe, is reckoned more healthful than the inland and 
mountainous diſtricts. | | 


Itsiſland 


3 


So 


According to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, the Tyr ſenians, or Origin of 
Etruſcans, were a branch of the Pelaſgi that migrated into the Etru- 
Europe not many ages after the diſperſion, under the conduct ras. 


of Tyrſenus, who tailed from Smyrna to that part of Italy 
called Umbria. Having expelled the Umbr:, and taken from 
them three hundred towns, he and his followers built many 
cities, which remained even to the days of Herodotus x. An- 
tichdes in Strabo mentions, that ſome Pelaſgi in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lemnus and Imbrus, ſailed alſo with Tyrſenus to 


2 {taly ; from whence it may be concluded, that the Pelaſgi 


which failed from Aſia and the Eræcian Pelaſgi had the ſame 


origin. 

The Pelaſgi are allowed to have been one of the moſt an- 
tient nations of the world, and their colonies in the earlieſt 
times were numerous and powerful ; but with regard to 


their origin, the learned are not agreed. Beſides the colo- 


nies of Pelaſgi who ſettled in {taly, Scipio Maffer has render- 
ed it not a little probable, from the ſimilitude of manners 
obferved in the two nations, that many Canaanites, or Phœni- 
ctans, alſo fixed their ſettlements in Etruria. The learned 
Signior Mariani has alſo ſtrongly proved, that ſome, atleaſt, 
of the Etruſcans came from 4555 

the antient name of the Etruſcans was Etruri, and even Etu- 


name of their parental country, Athuria, or Aturia, Now 
Aturia and Aſyria differ only in dialect; and as nothing is 
more frequent than the permutation of A and E in oriental 


| words, eſpecially when written in Gree# letters, Aiura and 


Etura are looked upon as the ſame word, and as the antient 


name of Etrurig. Reſen was a city of Aturia or Aria, from 
| whence probably the leader of the Eturian or Etruſcan colo- 
ny was denominated Naſena. It appears alſo that Afhur 


Was the brother of Lud, the great anceſtor of the Ly- 


* „ —_ 


* Dion, Halicern. ut ſupra. Herod. I. i. Strab. 1. v. a 
B 2 dians. 


ria. According to Servuius, 
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diane x. When the Pelaſgi, in the time of Deucalion, were 
expelled from Theſſaly by the Hellens, many of them retired 
to /taly, and ſettled, ſome of them at one of the mouths of 
the Po, and others at Cortona in Tuſcany +. „ 
The go- A ſimilar form of government, in ſome reſpects at leaſt, 
vernment prevailed amongſt the 1/rae/ites and Etruſcans; for both na- 
of the tions were divided into twelve tribes, or cantons, and in 
Etruſcans. each the prieſthood was appropriated to one family. It |? 
ſcems hence to follow, that ſome Lodies of Canaanites or P- 
nicians fled to Italy after the {ſrael/ites had conquered the land of 
Canaan, as it is allowed that the Canaanites imitated the ra- 
elites in ſome things of divine inſtitution, and conſequently 
might communicate them to other nations. I 
hough each of the twelve tribes of the Etruſcans was 
„ by a diſtinct chief, or Lucomo, who took upon 
himſelf the adminiſtration of affairs in his own province, yet 
over the whole nation a king preſided, who ſeems to have been 
elected either by the tribes, or at leaſt by the princes that 
governed them. This king was conſulted on all extraordi : 
nary occaſions, and convened the general diet of the twelve 7} 
tribes on all prefling emergencies. It may reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed, that the power of every Lucumo was limited; but 
the Etruſcan kings ſeem to have been veſted with a ſort of 
abſolute authority . EW Re 
The following are ſome of the Etruſcan conſtitutions. 
1. No ſingle ſtate or lucumony could enter upon a war or 
conclude a peace with any neighbouring power, without the 
concurrence of the whole Etriſcan body. 2. The Etruſcans, 
by a particular law, admitted their women to all nocturnal :- 
entertainments, in which they were afterwards followed by 
the Romans. 3. They obliged themſelves to treat all fo- 
reigners with he utmoſt humanity and politeneſs. 4. They 
ave all poſſible encouragement to the polite arts and to arti- 
cers. 5. In order to deter people from contracting larger 
debts than they were able to pay, the Tuſcan boys, by way |. 
of ridicule, followed all infolvent debtors with an empty | 
purle. 6. The Jura fecialia were firſt obſerved by the | 
£truſcans. Their polity in general, as appears from Ari/- 
totle and Heraclides Ponticus in Athenæus, ſeems to have been 
founded upon maxims of the moſt conſummate wiſdom, and 
they muſt have had many good moral inſtitutions, ſince from 
_ the Romans received a ſupplement to their twelve 
ables. Te 
Their re- The Etruſcans were very ſuperſtitious idolaters. They 
ligion, worſhipped the Cabiri in common with the antient Greets 
and Phænicians, and were initiated in the Samothracian or 
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Scipio Maff, orig, Etruſc. Franc, Marian. de Etrur, Metrop. 
Anton. Franciſ. Gor, Muſ. Etruſ. + Dion, Halic, 1. i. 
Strab. 1, v. J Franc, Marian, | | 
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Cabirian myſteries. Beſides the Gree# and Roman deities, 
they had ſeveral] peculiar to themſelves, ſome of which were 
confined to particular towns and diſtricts. Thus No Was 
a goddeſs held in the higheſt veneration at Julſinii; Viridia- 
nus was worſhipped at Narnia; Valentia at Ocriculum, &c. 
Vertumnus, Volumnus, Volumna, Voltumna, Pilumnus or Picum- 
nus, Ancharia, Holturnus, Futurna, Portumnus, Vitumnus, 
Manturna, Vacuna, &c. were ſome of their principal deities. 
The antient Tujſcans had likewiſe their Dii Pre/tites and In- 
digetes, as well as the Latins, and other Italian nations. 
he divine ſervice and ſacred myſteries of the Etruſcans 

agrecd, in ſeveral points, with thoſe of the Greeis, and they 
communicated them to the Romans long before that nation 
had any intercourſe with Greece. Some of the Etruſcan 
myſteries, however, were but little known to the Romans. 
Theſe were the Sacra Samithracia or Cabiria, the Sacra My- 
thriaca, and the Sacra Acberontica. By an initiation in the 
Sacra Cabiria, the antients believed men to become more ho- 
ly, juſt, and pure, and to be delivered from all 1 
dangers. Thoſe who were initiated in the Sacra Mythriaca, 
or myſteries of the ſon, were not only baptized or purified 
by water, but were likewiſe purged or refined by fire. The 
Sacra Acherontica were introduced firſt into Etruria by Tages, 
in order to appeaſe the infernal deities, and render departed 
ſouls more divine, on which account it was thought requi- 
ſite to ſprinkle the altars and ſepulchres of the Di anes 
with human blood. | 

As the Romans in the early times received every thing re- 
lating to religion, and even, as it may be naturally ſuppoſed, 
their kalendar itſelf, from the Etruſcaus, the feſtivals, holy 
days, and ſtated times of public worſhip of the two nations 
muſt have agreed in moſt particulars *. The Etriiſcans bor- 
rowed of the Egyptians, or rather of the Phænician ſhepherds 
expelled Egypt, their public ſupplications, pomps, and ſo- 
lemn proceſſions which happened on ſome of their principal 
feſtivals, Our readers will find this fully illuſtrated by the 
famous Gori. | 

'Therites and ceremonies uſed by the Haruſpices, Augurs, 
Pontifices, &c. at Rome were derived from the Etruſcans. 
Nay, the Etruſcans ſeem to have been the moſt celebrated na- 
tion in the pagan world for ſkill in augury and divination. 
At leaſt, according to Cicero and Livy, they had this charac- 
ter among the Romans, who tiled the knowled ge of every 
thing relating to augurs, prieſts, and ſacrifices, Ars Etruſca, 
or the Etruſcan art, Father Gori has treated at large of theſe 
ſacred officers, their habits, inſtruments, &c. and of the Ti- 
bicines, Fidicines, and other perſons, who aſſiſted in the di- 
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vine muſic on all ſolemn occaſions. He has alſo deſcribed 
their temples, donaria, peculiar ſacrifices, various kinds of 
luftrations, prodigies, altars, expiations, Ic. 
According to the gy + writers, Tages, whom ſome 
have taken for a god, others for a man, but Cicero ſcarce 
knows in what light to conſider him, was the inventor of 
every thing relating to augury and divination. To him 
likewiſe the Erruſcars owed their Acherontian books, which 
they kept with as much care and vigilance, and eſteemed as 
prophetic as thoſe of the Sybils were at Rome. The wh; 
e 
In 


, — 


cans adorned the images of their gods with wings, in t 
fame manner as the Egyptians, and even the Phœnicians. 
their religion the Etruſcaus had ſome particularities which 
ei it from that of every other nation. But the 
anticnt Egyptian and Phœnician modes of worſhip were the 
ſame, tor many of the earlieſt ages, with thoſe uſed in Etru- 
ria. Nor can any material difference be found between the 
oldeſt oriental and Etruſcan divinities. 

Theirlan- From what has been ſaid concerning the origin of the 

guage, Etruſcans, their language mult have been the ſame, or nearly 
fo, with the Hebrew and Phoenician. The firſt Pelaſgic ſet- 


tlements in Etruria are ſuppoſed to have been made but a 


few centuries after the diſperſion, and at that time the lan- 


SUAges of the Egyptians, AM yrians, Batylomans, Celtes, Syrians, 
Arabs, &c. muſt have approached extremely near to the He- 
brew and Phoenician. The affinity of the Etruſcan and Phœnici- 
an tongues appears alſo from the letters and manner of wri- 


ting antiently uſed in Etruria. The letters are almoſt the 


ſame with thoſe of the earlieſt Greeks brought by Cadmus out 
of Phenica, and the writing is from the right hand to the 
left, conſonant to the practice of the eaſtern nations. The 
letters of the Etruſcans were undoubtedly the firſt alphabetic 
characters of Italy, and prevailed at Rome, and in every part 
of Italy, till after the expulſion of the kings. The Etruſ- 
can inſcriptions, which are ſtill extant, are of different ages, 
and approach nearer. the oriental languages, in proportion 
to their antiquity. Some of them conſiſt chiefly of words 
12 deducible from thoſe languages; and others in- 
dicate a lower period by the Greet words incorporated in 
them. Laſtly, others demonſtrate an age not preceding the 
ſixth century of Rome. From the expreſs teſtimony of Gel- 
lius and Strabo we learn, that the Etruſcan alphabet was uſed 
in ſome parts of Italy, and the Etruſcan language ſpoken till 
at leaſt very near the Augu/tan age K. | | 
Their arts According to the teſtimony of many antient authors, the 
and learn- Etruſcans were extremely well verſed in all the arts of war 
ing. and peace; and from them the Romans learned thoſe arts 


7 
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* Aul. Gel. I. xi. c. 7. Strab. 1, v. Swinton de ling. 
Etruſ. diſſert. Oxon, 1738. | 
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and ſciences that paved the way to the empire of the world. 
Though in the early times the Etruſcans, by their prudent 
and wiſe regulations, could ferve as examples to their neigh- 
bours, yet in after ages they became thoroughly debauched 
both in principle and practice, as may be inferred from 
Athen@us. | . | g 
Tages is ſuppoſed, by ſeveral of the antients, to have in- 
vented augury and divination of all kinds. His ſcholar Ba- 
chetis, who excelled in theſe, committed all the rules, pre- 
cepts, and obſervations relating to them to writing. Theſe 
precepts, and the Libr: Acherontici of Tages, were held in 
great repute amongſt the Etruſcuns, who formed their ſyſtem 
of augury and divination upon them. This ſyſtem, together 
with all the principal religious inftitutions, paſſed from the 
Etruſcans to the Romans. | | 
emples alſo, ſtatues of the gods and heroes, the manner 
of building cities and razing them, walls and fortifications, 


conſecrations, nuptial rites, the enſigns of royalty, diſtinc- 


tion of nobles from plebeians, the lictors, curule chairs, 
and, in fine, almoſt every thing that bore any relation to the 
civil government, or to. the art of war or military exerciſes 
that prevailed at Rome, the Etruſcans communicated to the 
Romans. | 

Agriculture, planting of vines, all kinds of inſtruments 


| thereto, mills, architecture, particularly that order called 
the Tuſcan, muſic, and a great variety of muſical inſtru- 


ments, many ſorts of plays and diverſions, eſpecially trage- 
dies, various kinds of garments, and even the rudiments. of 
phyſic, ſeem to have been introduced into {taly by the 


EO 

he art of conſtructing of ſhips and navigating them ; the 
various branches of naval exerciſe and diſcipline; the method 
of equipping fleets; the forming of magazines, and all kinds 
of armaments; nay, even the fitting out of corſairs; the 
Etruſcans ſeem to have been acquainted with before the birth 
of Romulus. The Etruſcans enjoyed an extenſive commerce 
in the earlier ages of the world. Ar:/tides aſſerts the Indians 
to have been the moſt powerful nation in the eaſt, as the 
Etruſcans were in the weſt ; and Diodorus Siculus tells us, in 


plain terms, that the latter were lords of the ſea *. 


It appears from the antients, that the Etruſcans were famed 


for literature as well as for their civil and religious inſtitu- 


tions: and we learn of Cicero and Livy, that the Romans, in 
the early ages of the republic, ſent their ſons for education 
into Etruria; which country they conſidered as the principal 
ſeat of literature. Suidas mentions a Tuſcan author who wrote 
an hiſtory of the creation of the world, and a diſſertation 


_ * Dempſter, Scip. Maff. Marian. Gor, Diod. Sic. 1. v. 
Anit, orat. in Bacch, „ | | 
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upon the completion of it in ſix days. Cenſorinus from Far- 
ro Cites ſeveral Etruſcan hiſtorians, who deſcribed every age 
of the Etruſcan empire, and predicted its deſtruction in the 
tenth. The Greek and Roman writers make mention of a 
reat number of Etruſcan authors, whoſe works have long 
ince been loſt, many of them relating to the Tyſcan myſte- 
ries and ſuperſtitions, having been burnt and deſtroyed by 
the earlier Chriſtians. According to Athenæus, Ariſtotle wrote 
a particular treatiſe upon the Etriſcan inſtitutions. Theo- 
Phraſtus, Softratus the emperor, Claudius, and many others, 
alſo wrote concerning the Tuſcan nation“. a | 

Many particulars are mentioned by Cicero, Pliny, and 
other authors, relating to the Etryfcan augury and divina- 
tion, which the ee ls of the Tiſſcans, according to Sci- 
pio ws Me ſeem to have brought out of the eaſt, The au- 
gural diſcipline had for its object both the celeſtial and ter- 
reſtrial globes, and, in order to facilitate the augural opera- 
tions, the heavens were divided into ſixteen parts. 

The Etruſcans believed one ſupreme being, whom they 
called Juve, and conſidered as the great governor of the uni- 
verſe, and as the principle of life and motion. They were 
firmly perſuaded of the immortality of the ſoul, and there- 
fore believed a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhment, tho' 
in later times they ſcem to have followed the ſyſtem of Hy- 
thagoras, and to have adopted the metempſychoſis, or tranſ- 
migration of that philoſopher. The gcnerality of the Ty/- 
cant, however, adhered to the Sabian ſuperſiition, as did 
moſt of the inhabitants of the eaſt. | | 

Muſic the Etruſcans conſidered as a divine art, and they 
ſeem to have been greatly delighted with it. "They were 
likewiſe famous for their curious reſearches into the pro- 
ductions, operations, and phenomena of nature, and were 
alſo acquainted with poetry, frequently celebrating the 
praiſes of their gods, and relating the great atchievements of 
their heroes, as well as deſcribing the arcana of aſtronomy, 
philoſophy, Sc. in verſe. The Etruſcans had a peculiar 
taſte for all kinds of theatrical repreſentations, to which 
we may add, that they abounded with actors, who danced 
not ungracefully. Their attention to naval affairs muſt have 
led them to cultivate aſtronomy and the mathematical ſci- 
ences, They were famous for military learning; and Ro- 
mulus, according to Plutarch, was inſtructed in ſome impor- 
tant points by the Etruſcans. The Tuſcan mechanics and 
artificers were in high repute among the Greeks ; and Tar- 
guin ſent to Etruria for workmen, when he reſolved to build 
a temple to Jupiter * According to Tacitus and 
Atheneus, horte-races and gladiators paſſed to Rome from 
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Etruria. The Etruſcans had brought painting to great per- 
fection before the birth of Romulus; and the colours on ma- 
ny Etruſcan vaſes lately diſcovered appear as freſh and recent, 


as if done not many years 150 . 


Not long after the diſperſſon at Babel, the poſterity of Ja- The E- 
van are thought to have ſettled themſelves in Etruria, which tru/caxs 
was afterwards peopled by colonies, at different times, from ſettle in 

Ja- Italy a few 
an's poſterity, Moſes tells us, ſettled in the iſles of the Gen- centuries | 
tiles, and Bachart and Biſhop Stillingfleet have proved, that after the 
the ifles of the Gentiles comprehended both Greece and Italy. deluge. 


Aria, Egypt, Phœnicia, Lydia, and other countries. 


The leader of the ſons of 'Favan is ſuppoſed to have been 
the Janus of the Latins, who ſeems to have been the firſt 
king of Etruria, and the moſt antient of the Italian deities t. 

He was ſuppoſed, by ſome of the antients, to have erected 
a town, or city, on one of the ſeven hills of Rome, from 
him called Janiculum, and there to have held his reſidence. 
The Etruſcans were inſpired by him with proper ſentiments 
of religion, and he alſo taught them agriculture and the uſe 
of wine. The introducing of this liquor, however, pro- 
ved his ruin; for after he had civilized his ſubjects, he was 
deſtroyed by a body of them intoxicated with wine, who 
imagined themſelves to be poiſoned by him. Numa Pompi- 
[vs paid a great regard both to his civil and religious inſti- 
tutions, and from him denominated the firſt month of. the 
year Januarius. VYanita is mentioned as the wife, and Ca- 
meſes as the ſiſter of Fanus, The former, it is ſaid, bore him 
a ſon; and the tract about Janiculum received the name of 
Faniculum from the other. According to ſome, Janus had 
one ſon and four daughters. His fon, named Tiberinus, they 
fay, ſucceeded him, and had for his ſucceſſor Fertumnus, or 
Jadimon, who was ſucceeded by Aunus J. 

According to Falerius Maximus, the Etruſcans, or Pelaſet, 
were deſcended from the Curetes, who are demonſtrated to 
have been the ſame with the Cretans, Crethites, Cerethites, or 
Philiftines, This accounts for the affinity of the cuſtoms, 
manners, arts, and learning of the Etruſcans and Phœnicians. 
As the Philiſtines came from 4 rh or Crete, to Canaan, a 
conſiderable time before Abraham's arrival there, we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe the Phili/tines, Crethites, or Pelaſgi, to 


have debe a colony from Crete to Italy in Abraham's 
cry though other colonies afterwards from different parts 
e 


ped to people the country. When the firſt Pelaſgic ſet- 


* Senec. nat. queſt. I. ii. Strab. 1, x. Ant, Fran. Gor. ut 
ſupra, Dempfter. Athen. Deipnoſoph. 1. iv. vi, and x. Plut. 


in Rom, Cic. de divinat. I. i. Plin. I. 35. + Boch. Phal. 
l. iii, Stillingfl. Orig. Sacre, I. iii. Ovid. Metam. I. xiv. 
Dempſter. t Franc. Marian. ut ſupra. Macrob. Sat. I. i. 
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* tlement in E*ruria happened, the conftitution introduced in- 4 
The firſt to Italy by Janus ſtill prevailed. But, ſoon after the Lydian * g: 
| form of colony under Tyr/enus, this received a very conſiderable alte- 4 
F govern- ration; for he divided Etruria into twelve tribes, or dynaſ- ce 
| ment in ties, over which their reſpective princes pe who in «© 
| Etruria. E emergencies only were ſubject to one ſupreme : B 
| The Pe- Etruria was alſo peopled by a coleny of Pelaſgi from c- 
agi mi- Aimonia. Theſe Pelaſgi being expelled from Anionia by * 
| grate from Deucalioh, went to their old kindred about Dodona ; but af- a; 
| AEmonia terwards, finding the country too ſmall for them, they, by a2 
| into Italy. the admonition of the oracle, proceeded to Italy. Part of o 
| | them ſettled at one of the mouths of the Po, called Spies, o 
and built a city there, to which they gave the name of Spin; t! 


while another part of them penetrated into the inland part v 
of Italy. "Thoſe who fixed at Spina fortified themſelves, . 
got great ſupplies of proviſions by ſea, in a ſhort time 
made themſelves maſters of the y! hes and long poſ- * 
ſeſled the ſovereignty of that ſea, The Pelaſgi, who left 
their brethren at Spina, advanced to Reate, where they en- 
tered into an alliance with the Aborigines againſt the Umbri. 
The new allies made an irruption into Umbria, and took by 
aſiault Croton, or Cortona, a fortreſs of great ſtrength. The 
Pelaſgi and Aborigines made this city their principal maga- 
2 ine and place of arms, and afterwards reduced many other 
Umbrian towns. Some time after, they undertook an expe- 
dition againſt the Siculi, ſeized upon ſeveral of their towns, 
and, at laſt, forced them to retire to $1:cly X. | 
This retreat of the Siculi, however, muſt have happened 
many years after the alliance of the Pelaſgi and Aborigines, 
| as it is placed by Hellanicus, Leſbius, and Philiſtus of Syra- 
. cuſe, quoted by Dionyſius, only about three generations be- 
| fore the Trojan war. Theſe Zmonian Pelaſgi ſeem not to have 
| remained long in a flouriſhing condition; for, according to 
i another author quoted by Dionyſius, the country they inha- 
ji bited was ſo parched by an immoderate drought, about two |} 
enerations before the Trgan war, that it became entirely 
arren, and the air being alſo infected by the violent heats, 
and a mortality prevailing, they, for the moſt part, returned 
to Greece, where they were known by the name of the Tyr- 
ſenian Pelaſgi, on account of their late intercourſe with thoſe 
in ſtah. Thoſe Amonian Pelaſgi, who ſtill remained in 
| Italy, appear to have been fixed about Cortona; and Diony- 
"i ſeus of Halicarnaſſus ſeems to intimate, that their poſterity - Þ 
i continued in poſſeſſion of that city almoſt to his time. =. 
| From an author cited by Athenæus it appears, that the 
Etruſcans were a maritime power in the time of the Argo- 
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nauts, with whom they are ſaid to have had a bloody en- 
agement, which probably happened in the bottom of the 
Adriatic, not far from Terps, now Tric/te, as Faſon, ac- 
cording to Pliny and Strabo, paſſed by there. The _ 
cans appear, therefore, to have made a figure at ſea before the 
Greeks, and to have demanded reſpect on the watery element 


a generation before the Trojan war; nay, much earlier, ac- 


cording to Ariſtides, cited above“. 

Upon the departure of the Zmonian Pelaſgi, the Tyrſeni- 
ans poſſeſſed themſelves of the cities and towns they had 
abandoned, and remained maſters of them till they were 


obliged to ſubmit to the Roman yoke. From the departure 


of the Amonian ws, to the concluſion of the Trejan war, 
the Tyr/enzans eres y made a conſiderable figure, though 
we find little ſaid of them in antient hiſtory. 


| Mezentius, king of Etruria, being alarmed at the arrival Mex 


11 


ent ius 


of Aneas in {taly, entered into a league with the Rutuli joins the 
againſt the new intruders, and took the field with a power- Rutuli 

ful army. An engagement happened near Lavinium, be- againſt the 
twixt him and the Latin and Trojan forces, headed by Eneas, Trojans 
when both ſides behaved with great bravery. ezentius, and La- 


however, ſeems to have had the advantage; for Æneas being tins. 


puſhed to the banks of the Numicius, was drowned in that 
river, upon which the army he commanded retired to Lavi- 
nium . According to Livy, Etruria at this time was a very 
powerful ſtate, and the whole continent of ſtah, from the 
Alps to the ſtreights of Sicily, was filled with the fame of its 
great exploits. | 

Cortes in Feſtus affirms, that king Latimus himſelf was 
ſain in the battle of the Numicius. After that action Me- 


zentius fortified himſelf at a ſmall diſtance from Lavinium, 


which ſo terrified Eurilion, ſurnamed Aſcanius, the young 


king of Latium, then only fourteen years of age, that he 


made overtures for an accomodation. Mexentius, elated 


with his ſucceſs, preſcribed to the Latins the ſevereſt condi- 


tions, particularly demanding all the wine produced every 

ear in the territory of Latium. The Latins being highly 
incenſed at his demands, Eurilion broke off the negotiation, 
and ſoon after attacked Lauſus, the ſon of Mezentius, who 
was poſted near one of the gates of Lavinium. Lauſus ſuf- 


fering himſelf to be ſurprized in the night, the whole Etru/ſ- 


can army was thrown into diſorder, and obliged to retire 


with conſiderable loſs, Lauſus himſelf being among the ſlain. A peace 
Aexentius, with the remains of his troops, being next morn- betwixt 
ing inveſted by the Latins, agreed to a peace, by which the Mexentius 
river Tiber was made the common boundary of Etruria and and the 
Latin. This treaty was ſo religiouſly obſerved by the Lats. 


Py 


* Plin, I. iii. Strab I. i. Val. Flac. Orgon. I, iv. Dempſter. 


+ Dion, Halic. Liv. I. i. juſt. I. 43. 
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Firuſcans, that they never afterwards interfered with the 
Latin affairs. There is no account extant of the trantac- 


tions of the Etruſcans from the death of #neas to the birth of 


Romulus ; but as it cannot in the leaſt be doubted, that the 
Etruſcans had good hiſtorians, and even pontifical annals, 
ſince the Romans received the cuſtom of keeping ſuch annals 
from that people, ſuch a chaſm is not to be imputed to 
them, but to the Romans. : 
The E- The Etruſcans were a powerful and polite nation when Ro- 
rruſcans a mulus founded, or rather reſtored, Rome. That prince could 
powerful not carry the deſigns he had formed into execution without 


people in their aſſiſtance, and being indebted to them for the greateſt 


the time part of his civil and religious inſtitutions, he probably made 
of Romu- thoſe of that nation large offers who choſe to ſettle in his city. 
dus. Cale Vibenna, a Tuſcan general, having led a body of Tuſcan 
troops to Rome, Romulus placed him upon a hill near the city 
vehich had then no name, but ever ſince has been called the 
hill Cœlius. When the Sabines marched againſt the Romans 
Ile re- to revenge the rape of their daughters, an Etruſcan Lucumo 
geives afliſted the latter with a body of troops. The Sabines in the 
ſuccours engagement which enſucd were at firſt repulſed ; but Romulus 
from them being wounded and carried off ſenſeleſs, they recovered their 
againſt the courage and fell with fury on the Romans. The Lucumo, in 
Sabines. the mean time, oppoſed them with great bravery till Romulus 
recovercd himſelf and rallied his troops, when he was {lain with 
a javelin after he had penetrated into the Sabine legions, which 
were at length defeated *. Livy takes not the leaſt notice 
of the ſuccours the Etruſcans attorded Romulus in the Sabine 
war. 
A rupture Some years after, a rupture happened between the Etru/- 
between cars and the Romans, on account of the city Fidenæ, which 
the F:ru/- the latter had ſeized. As this city ſtood on the north fide 
cans and of the Tiber, the whole Tyr/enian body were extremely un- 


the Ro- ealy at its being taken by the Romans. The JVeientes think- 
mans. ing themſelves more affected by this event than any of the 
| other Etruſcan Lucomonies, ſent an embaſſy to Rome to de- 


mand the reſtoring of the F:denates to their liberty, and the 
reinſtating them in the lands that had been taken from them. 
The anſwer of the Romans not being ſatisfactory, the Veien- 
tes marched with an army againſt Fidenæ, but were defeated 
by Romulus, with conſiderable loſs. As f was at this time 


as large and populous as Athens was in the time of Diony- 


frus, the Veientes again took the field; but in a ſecond battle 
were totally — — by the Romans, and purſued to the 
walls of FVeii. Romulus ravaged the country of the Veientes, 
plundered their camp, and took a great many priſoners, 


among whom was the old king of Vii. The Veientes greatly 


pee” CET 
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Iy affected with their loſſes in theſe two expeditions, ſollicit- 
ed a peace, which was granted them on the following con- 
ditions, They ſurrendered up to the Romans a ſmall diſtrict 


"1 


A peace 


betwixt 


on the banks of the Tiber, in which were ſeven ſmall towns, the Veien- 
and alſo reſigned to the conquerors their right in ſome ſalt- es and 
pits which were near the mouth of the river, at the ſame the Ro- 
time giving many of their chief citizens as hoſtages for their mans. , 


fidelity. 


diſpute with the Albans, the Veientes and Fidenates took that 
opportunity of forming a deſign of ſhaking off the Roman 
yoke, intending to fall upon the Romans and Albans after 
they ſhould have weakened each other by a battle. They 
were prevented from putting their deſign in execution, and 
the Romans having had notice of their intention, Tullus, the 


The Romans, in the reign of Tullus Hy/tilins, having ſome A freſh 


rupture 
betwixt 
them. 


year following, ſummoned the Fidenates to appear before the 


ſenate, to juſtify their late conduct. The Fidenates refuſed 
ſuch a ſubmiſſion, and, at the inſtigation of Fuffetius, an 
Alban general, took arms againſt Rome. Fuffetins, who was 
truſted with the command of one wing of the Roman army, 
ſuffered the Fidenates to take poſſeſſion of his ground; but 


Tullus declaring to the Romans, that he had acted ſo by his The Fi- 

order, his troops ſo exerted themſelves, that in the end he denates 
ained the victory. The Fidenates being ſoon after beſieged obliged to 

by Tullus, were again obliged to ſubmit to the Romans, who ſubmit to 


ſuffered them, however, to live under the ſame form of go- 


vernment as before. | 
Ancus Martius, the ſucceſſor of Tullus, ſeized on the hill 


aniculus, which belonged to the Etruſcans. His pretext for 


this encroachment was, that the ZAtruſcans made 1 


incurſions upon the banks of the Tiber; that the Roman 
merchants had been often plundered by them there; and, 
that they had rendered the navigation upon the river very 
unſafe. The neighbouring nations were doubtleſs greatly 
diſguſted with this encroachment, and we find that the Fi- 
denates revolted a ſecond time, a few years after this affair 
happened. Ancus laid ſiege to their city, and having taken 
it by ſap, treated the citizens with tolerable lenity, but left 
a ſtrong garriſon in the place, to keep them in awe. 

The Veientes, about ſive years after, having made an in- 
curſion into the Roman territories, the Romans, in return, 
invaded the dominions of Veii. Ancus made himſelf maſter 
of the camp of the Veientes, and, the year following, gave 
them a total overthrow, which obliged them to ſubmit to a 
peace upon the former terms. | 
In the beginning of the reign of Targuinius Priſcus, who 
ſucceeded Ancus, and was by birth an Etrajcan, the Latin; 
and Sabines entered into a confederacy againſt the Romans. 
Five cantons of the Etru/cans, namely, that of Clufium, ot 
Ruſellæ, of Volaterræ, Aretium, and N joined the 


£atins, and, upon the arrival of their reinforcements at the 


Latin 


the Ro- 


MAnse 


They re- 
volt, and 
are again 
reduced. 
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Latin camp, a general action enſued, which proved fatal to 
the allies. The Latins being obliged to ſubmit to the Romans, 
the Etruſcans returned to their own country with the remains 
of their forces. = | | | 
| A few years after, the Gauls, having paſſed the hs, de- 
A general feated the Etruſcans on the banks of the Ticinus, and ſeized a 
confidera- large extent of territory. Another body of Gauls having 
cy of the ſoon after defeated the Umbr: and Etruſcans, and extended 
Erruſcans their conqueſts on the Po; the Etruſcans were more ſollici- 
againſt tous to oppoſe the Romans than the Gauls, and accordingly, 
Nome. in a national diet, agreed to unite the whole power of Etru- 
ria againſt Rome, decreeing, that if any city preſumed to 
ſtand neuter, it ſhould never, for the future, be entitled to 
the protection of the Etruſcan body. Their army having 


paſſed the Tiber, and taken poſſeſſion of Fidenæ, ravaged the 


Roman territories during the whole campaign. The war 


ſeems to have been _ to an arbitrary proceeding of the 


Romans, who, inftead of granting a favourable anſwer to 
the Etruſcan ambaſſadors, who were ſent to demand ſome 
priſoners, detained the envoys as hoſtages for the fidelity of 
their nations. | | 
Targuin, the following ſpring, having aſſembled all his 
legions and auxiliaries, gave part of them to his couſin 
Egerius or Collatinus, who marched againſt Fidenæ, while 
the king made an incurſion into the territories of the Veii. 
The Etruſcans in Fidene ſurpriſed the camp of Egerius, and 
routed his different detachments diſperſed in the country; 
but Tarqgum was more ſucceſsful in the lucumony of 7:1, 
where he-committed dreadful depredations, and, after de- 
feating the Etruſcans in two engagements, retired into his 
own dominions. Soon after, the Etruſcans were. defeated 
near Fidenæ by the Romans, who thereupon made themſelves 
maſters of that city. They made the Etruſcan gariſon pri- 
ſoners of war; whipped with rods, and then beheaded, all 
who were ſuſpected of betraying the city to the enemy; 
diſtributed the lands of the Fidenates among their own 
troops, now left to e the place, and ſent the former 
citizens into perpetual baniſhment. The Etruſcans ſeem to 
have been excited by this extreme ſeverity to make an ex- 
They are traordinary effort againſt the Romans ; but their army being 
obliged totally routed at Eretum, a ſmall city of the Sabines, by the 
to aſk a Romans, they were forced to aſk a peace of the conquerors, 
peace. which was granted them upon reaſonable terms. 
This war, which laſted nine years, being thus concluded 
. the Etruſcans enjoyed >” wy for fome time; but deing ſtill 
1 Jealous of the Ronians, they ſent ſome troops to the aſſiſtance 
3. of the Sabines, which were, however, defeated by Tarquin. 


a Two years after, Tarquin, in the fame war, received a fein- 
torcement of Etruſcans, and by their afliftance gave the Sa- 

bines a moſt memorable defeat. In the reign of Servins Tul- 
lius, the Lucomonics of Cere and Targainii aſſiſted the Vei- 
1 | entes 
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| F entes againſt the Romans, but were defeated by Tullius. About 
four years after, Servius attacked and diſperſed another army 
of Etruſcans. Not many years after, all the Lucomonies of 


Etruria joined to diſtreſs the Romans; but being defeated by 
Servius in ſeveral battles, they were obliged again to beg a 


peace. 


15 


It appears from Herodotus, that the Etruſcans, about this The Z. 
time, made a conſiderable figure at ſea; for he tells us, that truſeans 


a Phaxcean ſquadron, after a bloody engagement in the ſea of 


powerful 


Sardinia, put to flight a wp, "ory compoſed of an Etruſcan at ſea. 


and Carthaginian ſquadron. This event is placed by Arch- 
biſhop Uper in the year before Chriſt 543, which coincides 
with the year of Rome 208. About twenty years after this, 
Dionyſius relates that the Etruſcans inhabiting the coaſt of the 
fonian ſea, in conjunction with the Umibr:, and other /falian 


nations, undertook an unſucceſsful expedition againſt the 


city of Cume in Campania. In the year of Rome 242, the 
Etruſcans renewed the treaty with Tarquin, II. which they 
had concluded with his predeceſſor Servius. 


Two years after, however, a rupture happened between They at- 
the Romans, and the Veientes and Tarquimenſes, who under- tempt to 
took to reſtore Tarquin lately baniſhed from Rome. The two reſtore 


armies fought with great obſtinacy, and when night parted Zarguin 


them, neither ſide could claim the victory; but the Etruſcans king of 
abandoning their camp before morning, the Romans plun- Rome. 


dered it, and returned as conquerors to Rome, 

After this battle, Tarquin took refuge at Cluſium, the reſi- 
dence of king Porſena, who ſent a threatning embaſſy to 
Rome in his behalf. The Romans not returning a ſatisfactory 
anſwer, Porſena undertook to reſtore Tarquin by force of 
arms, and advanced towards Rome with a formidable army, 


Latins had joined the Etruſcans. Porſena arriving at 


which pes alarmed the ſenate, one. 1 as a conſiderable 


body o 


the Tiber, took the fort Faniculum by aſſault, and obliged the They 
Roman garriſon to retire into the city with great precipation. beſiege 
The conſuls, with the utmoſt expedition, paſſed the river, Rome. 


and drew up their troops to oppoſe the enemy; but, after an 
obſtinate engagement, were defeated, and obliged to repaſs 
the river by the bridge Sisblicius, which Horatius Cocles and 
Sp. Lartius defended for ſome time againſt the whole Etruſcan 


army, till it was broke down by their countrymen. Por/ena 


having fixed his head quarters upon the hill Janiculus, tent 
part of his forces over the river in boats ; where having for- 
tihed themſelves, they ravaged the Roman territories, and 
greatly diſtreſſed the city. 'Fhe conſuls, by giving out that 
they intended to ſend . cattle to paſture from the gate 
Eſquilina, drew the Etruſcans into an ambuſcade, and cut off 
five thouſand of their men. Mucius Cordus alſo having made 
an attempt to aſſaſſinate Porſena, that king began to be con- 
vinced of the obſtinacy of the Romans, and gave an audience 
to their deputies, who came to juſtify their Eaniſhment of 

| 1 1155 ; Targquin, 
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Tarquin. The reaſons alledged by the Romans for the expul- 
ſion of their ſting, prevailed with Por/ena to make him aban- 
Porſenna don his intereſt. He accordingly retired with his army from 
agrees to eee but required of the Romans a reſtitution of the * 
a peace diſtrict ceded to Romulus by the people of Yer; which the | 
with the ſenate agreed to without heſitation. When the peace was 
Romans. concluded, Porſena, in the moſt generous manner, made a 
preſent of his camp, well ſtored with all kinds of proviſions, 
to the Romans. he goods were ſold by auction; and the © 
Romans, to ſhew their gratitude for ſo ſeaſonable a preſent, 

made proclamation at the ſale in the following words: Thefe 

are Porfena's goods. This expreſſion was repeated ever after- 

wards when any effects belonging to the public were to be 
fold. Porſena, before he returned home, ſent his ſon Aruns * 
with a body of troops to reduce Aricia, but the expedition 
proved unſucceſsful, Aruns being killed, and his army de- 

feated. The remains of his troops took refuge in the Roman 

territories ; and being conducted to Rome by orders of the 
conſuls, were received with the greateſt humanity. They _ 
had quarters allotted them, were maintained and cured of 
their wounds at the expence of the public. The kind re- 
ception they met with being publiſhed all over Etruria, hal * 
ſuch an effect upon the Etruſcans, that many of them choſe © 
to incorporate with the Raman citizens. The part of the _ 
City aſſigned them to dwell in, was ever afterwards called tge 
Etruſcan ſtreet. In the year of Rome 261, the Komans being 
threatned with a famine, the Etruſcans relieved them by ſend- *? 
ing proviſions down the Tiber to Rome, YT 
New dif- A few years after, the Romans, under the conſul Servius 
putes be- Cornelius, made an irruption into the territories of Veli, 
wixt the where they committed dreadful devaſtations. The Petentes 
Remans by ſending ranſoms for the redemption of their captives, an 
and Vei- by diſtributing a ſum of money among the leading people at 
| gates, Rome, obtained a truce for a year. Three years after, the Vei- 
1 entes ravaged the Roman territories, which excited the Romans 
to lead an army into their country. The army of Veientes, be- 
| ing reinforced from the other Lucomonies, gained a victory _ 
1 over the Romans, and plundered their camp, where they found 
a great quantity of proviſions. This ſucceſs animating the | 
Etruſcans, each of their cantons, the following year, fentre- | 
inforcements to the army of Vai. The Romans raiſed two | 
- conſular armies to oppoſe them, and marched into the Erru/- | 
N can territories; but for ſome time kept their troops within 
in their camp, which ſerved to heighten their ardour, and ren- 
il der the Etruſcans fooliſhly confident. The Roman troqps at 
| length threatning to mutiny, the conſuls led them out of 
their camp. The £truſcans being confident of victory, be- 
gan the engagement with the greateſt intrepidity, and threw 
the left wing of the Romans into diforder : but the Romans 
before the action having taken an oath either to die or con- 
quer, fought with great obſtinacy, and at length repulſed the 
OS, 4 | Etruſcans. 
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fort, which they made themſelves maſters of, putting all the 


Etruſcant. During the action a body of the Veientes forced 
the Roman camp, but were ſoon after obliged to abandon it. 
The Eruſcans, by quitting their camp the night following 
and retiring farther into the country, reſigned the honour of 
the victory to the Romans, who had ſuffered very conſiderably 
in the action. 

The Romans, the following year, invaded the territorics of 
the Veientes, who fell upon them when diſperſed and put many 
of them to the ſword. They were prevented from gaining a 
complete victory over them, by ſome reinforcements that 
joined them under Siccius, and afterwards under Fabius. 
Theſe generals retreating ſoon after, the /ezentes made in- 
curſions as far as the hill Janiculus, and inſulted Rome itſelf. 
The Roman legions being then diſbanded, the Fabian family 
raiſed a body of troops at their own expence, and carried on 
the war with ſucceſs againſt the /erentes upon the frontiers. 
Having fortified an advantageous place upon the Cremera, 
now the Valca, they from thence terribly galled the Veientes, 
who, not being able to reduce the fortreſs by their oven 
ſtrength, We on all the Etruſcan Lucomonies to ſend 
them auxiliaries. The united army of the Etruſcaus, how 
ever, was defeated the following year by the conſul Æmilius, 
who having taken their camp, gave the plunder of it to his 
troops, who were greatly enriched by it, The /enes, A peace 
upon this defeat, ſued for peace; which was granted them betwixt 
on condition of their ſupplying the Roman troops with corn the No- 
for two months, and paying the expence of the war for fix. „ans and 
The Etruſcans about this time attacked the city of Cumæ both pp;nres. 
by ſea and land. The Cumæans having obtained a conſider- 


able fleet from Hiero, king of Syracuſe, attacked and defeated The E- 
that of the Etruſcans, which ob 


iged them to raiſe the ſiege. #ru/cans 
The Etruſcans, upon hearing of the ſeparate peace con- make an 
cluded between the Romans and Fetentes, cited the latter to unſucceſs- 
appear in a national aſſembly, and declared their precipita- ful attack 
tion in reconciling themſelves to Reme criminal. That the upon Cu- 
Feientes might have a pretence for breaking with Nome, the me. 
other Lucomonies adviſed them to inſiſt, that the fort lately 
raiſed by the Fabii ſhould be demoliſhed. The Romans re- 
fuling to agree to this, both ſides prepared for war. The New hoſ- 
Errata began with the ſiege of the tort, which withſtood tilities be- 
their efforts tor a conſiderable time. The greateſt part of the twixt the 
gariſon at length being decoyed into an ambuſcade, were cut Etruſcans 
off by the Etruſcans, who putting the heads of thoſe they and the 
had ſlain on the tops of their lances, advanced towards the p,,,,nx. 


Romans to the ſword. The Etriſcaus ſoon after defeated the 
tonſul Mlenenius, and made themielves maſters of the Reman 
camp. After this they paſled the Cremera, ſpread themſelves 
over the Roman territory, and ſcized the hill Janiculus; which 
obliged the Romans to recall the other conſul, Horatius, from 


the Yeol/cian war to defend the city. Soon after his arrival, 
Vox. IV. C thers 
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there happened two briſk actions between the Etruſcans and the 
Romans, in which neither fide could claim any great advantage. 
The following year the new conſuls reſolved to attempt the 
recovery of Faniculus, and having paſſed the Tiher about mid- 
night with all the Roman forces, attacked the Etruſcans the 
day following. The engagement was bloody and obſtinate, 
but in the end the Etry/cans were obliged to retire to their 
camp on the top of the hill, which they abandoned however 
the night following. The next year the Sabines declared war 
againſt the Romans, and ſent an army towards Ye: to act in 
conjunction with the Etruſcans. Before the Sabines, however, 
could join the Etruſcans, they were defeated by the conſul 
FJalerius. He ſoon after engaged the Etruſcans, who diſputed 
the victory a long time with great bravery, but were at laſt 


obliged to retire into their entrenchments, which being at- 


tacked by the Romans, they were alſo forced to abandon 
them. The Romans, after reſting one day, preſented them- 
ſelves before Veii; but not being in a condition to form the 
ſiege of that city, and the Etruſcans declining an engage- 
ment, Valerius pillaged their lands, and turned his arms 
againſt the Sabines. The following year, the city of 
Veit being blocked up by a Raman army under the conſul 
Hanlius, the Veientes were obliged to ſue for peace, which 
was granted them for forty years, on condition that they paid 
the expence of the war for one year, and furniſhed Manlius 
with corn to ſubſiſt his troops for two months. 

In the year of Rome 315, the city of Fidenæ revolted from 
Name to the Veientes; and when the Romans ſent ambaſſadors 
thither, to know the reaſon of the revolt, the Fidenates 
maſſacred the envoys, contrary to the law of nations. To- 


liummius, king of Veii, and ſupreme head of the Etruſcan na- 


tion, aſſembled an army to protect the Fidenates, and paſſing 
tne Ano, advanced towards Rome. An engagement hap- 
pening betwixt him and the conſul Sergius, he thought pro- 
per to repais the Ano, and being reinforced by a body of 
Faliſci, he encamped before the walls of Fidenz. Not 3 
after, however, he was defeated and ſlain by the Roman dic- 
tator, Mamercus Aimilius, who afterwards ravaged the whole 
territory of Veli. The following year the Romans again en- 
tercd the territories of the Veientes, took ſeveral priſoners, 
but could not reduce any of the towns, in which the Etruſ- 
cans had ſhut themſelves up. The year after, the Veientes 
and Fidenates paſſed the Auio, and penetrated almoſt to Rome. 
They were ſoon obliged to retire from the city by the dic- 
tator ©, Servilius Priſcus, who followed them with an army, 
and deicated them near Momentum. The dictator ſoon after 
making himſelf maſter of Fidenæ, the Veientes and Faliſct 
were greatly alarmed, and applied to the whole nation of 

! But the general diet anſwered 
them, that as they had begun a quarrel with Rome without 
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expect any ſuccours. Two years after, the Veientes again 
endeavoured to bring the Etruſcan nation to a declaration of 
war againſt Rome, but without effect. | 
Though they were thus leſt to themſelves, they did not, 
however, ſue for peace, and about ſix years after, when 
the Romans had invaded their territories, they attacked and 
defeated them. The Etruſcan body, nevertheleſs, ſtill refu- 
ſed. to join in alliance againſt Rome, but allowed a good 
number of volunteers to join the FYeientes, The Fidenates 
who had again become ſubject to the Romans, having, 
about the ſame time, maſſacred all the new inhabitants 
ſent thither from Rome, joined the Veientes, which ob- 
liged the Roman army to retire under the walls of Rome. 
The dictator, Æmilius, however, ſoon after advanced againſt 
Fidenz, when a bloody engagement enſued. In the heat of 
„ dreſſed like furies, ſallied out 
of their city with lighted torches in their hands, and threw 
the left wing of the Romans into great diſorder, which, how- 
ever, was ſoon remedied by the dictator, who at length 
gained a complete victory. The Veientes, who fled to the 
Tiber, were {laughtered in great numbers, and the Romans 
entering Fidenæ with the inhabitants, took poſſeſſion of the 
place. This blow ſo terrified the Veientes that they begged 
a truce with the Romans for twenty years. 
In the conſulate of C. Sempronius Abratinus and O. Fabius 
Vibulanus, Vulturnum, a city of the Capuans, called afterwards 


Capua, was ſeized upon by the Samnites. They having tired out 


the Etruſcans by a long and bloody war, prevailed upon that 
nation to permit them to ſettle in this city and its territory. 
Some time after, they treacherouſly maſſacred all the antient 
inhabitants the night after a ſolemn feſtival, when they were 
oppreſſed with ſleep and feaſting. From this we may infer, 
that the 3 ad long and bloody wars with the Sam- 
rites before the year of Rome 330, no particulars of which 
have been tranſmitted down to us by any antient hiſtorian, 
and that the Etruſcan nation was not at that time confined 
within the limits of Proper Etruria. About eight years after 
this event, the Veientes made preparations for a new war 
with the Romans; but before they began hoſtilities, the Ti- 
ber having overflowed its banks, and damaged their lands, 
they were terrified by the omen, and laid aſide all thoughts 
of a rupture. After the truce was expired, the Romans de- 
manded ſatisfzction of the Veientes, for the injuries done by 
chem to their republic; but the people of Veii repreſenting 
that their city could not comply with their demands for a 
year to come, becauſe they were then diſturbed with do- 
meſtic broils, the Remans reſted ſatisfied. The following 
ear the Roman ambaſſadors being treated with great inſo- 
ence at Veii, the year after, the Romans marched with an 
army againſt that city; and though it was ſtrongly fortified, 
and ſituated on an eminence almoſt impregnable, they be- 
le ged it in form. This enterpriſe occaſioned the aſſem ng 
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gave great offence to the other lucomonies, as the new king 
was perſonally odious to them on account of his haughti- * 
neſs, he having, ſome years before, interrupted the celebra- | 
tion of their public games by carrying off the greateſt part 


The E- 


truſcan 
ſtates re- 
fuſe to aſ- 
ſiſt the 


Feientes. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
of a general diet of the Etruſcaus, who nevertheleſs came to 
no reſolution to aſſiſt the Veientes. 

Little was done by the Romans in the ſecond year of the 
ſiege ; in the third, the Veientes made an alteration in their 
form of government, and created themſelves a king, which 


of the actors, who were his ſlaves. The Etruſcans therefore 
determined to refuſe their aſſiſtance to the /erentes as long as 
they continued under abſolute regal government. This de- 
cree, which none dared to publiſh at Yeii, being known at 
Rome, the Romans were thereby animated to puſh forward 


the ſiege; but after they had with much labour raiſed a 


moveable terras, and advanced their galleries to the foot of 
the wall, they were unexpectedly burnt and deſtroyed by 
the beſieged, who at the ſame time flew a great _ Ro- 
mans. The following campaign, the Capenates and Faliſci, 
two Etruſcan nations, marched to the relief of Veii, and fell 
upon the Romans, who being at the ſame time attacked by 
the beſieged, ſuffered ſo conſiderably, that, according to 
Livy, they were forced to abandon the ſiege, which, how- 
ever, was reſumed by them the year following, when the 
Capenates and Faliſci were alſo ſhut up within their own 
walls. The ſiege advanced very ſlowly both this and the 
following year; but in the third campaign, the, Romans, 
who had ſuffered much in the rigorous winter before, em- 
e their whole force on the ſide of Etruria, in order to 
aſten the reduction of Veii. The 3 and Faliſei this 
year again attempted the relief of the beſieged, but were al- 
moſt all cut off by the Romans, who, during the two follow- 
ing years, made but very little progreſs in the ſiege, being 
partly employed in ravaging the country of the Faliſci and 
Gapenates, and in draining the lake of Alba Longa, which an 
Etruſcan diviner had declared muſt be firſt effected, before 
Veii could be taken. The year after, the Tarquinienſes, an- 
other Arruſcan canton, committed hoſtilities againſt the Ro- 
ans; but they were ſurpriſed and routed by a body of vo- 
lunteers. | 
Ihe ſtates of Etruria, in the mean time, were applied to 


by the Capenates and Faliſci, in behalf of the Feientes ; but 


they ſtill refuſed to eſpouſe their cauſe, alledging, that a 
clan of Gaul had lately ſettled in their neighbourhood, with 
whom they had no aflurance of laſting peace. The Romans 


ſent a body of troops, the following year, to act againſt the 


Capenates and Faliſci, and to hinder their advancing to the 


relief of Jeii; but they were decoyed into an ambuſcade by 


the Etriiſcans, who entirely defeated them. At length, Ca- 
mllus the dictator made himſelf maſter of Veli by a mine, 
by which he introduced into the city a great number of his 

3 troops. 
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troops. The Veientes, after fighting for ſome time with 
great obſtinacy, were at — 2 forced to ſurrender at diſ- Veii taken 
cretion. The Romans put vaſt numbers of the inhabitants to by the 
the ſword, and ſold the reſt for ſlaves. They plundered the Romans. 
town, the riches of which was ſo immenſe, that the Roman 
general ſeemed to be afraid the gods themſelves would envy 
him ſuch a conqueſt. 

It might have been expected, that the reduction of Veii 
ſhould have cemented more cloſely all the remaining mem- 
bers of the Etruſcan body. But it had no ſuch ſalutary ef- The Ca- 
fect. Their difunion and civil diſſentions rendered them an ,,,.,. 
eaſy prey to an 1 and rapacious ſtate, which from and Faliſci 
its origin had diſcovered a ſtrong diſpoſition to enflave all its eꝗduced 
neighbours. "The year after the reduction of Veli, the Ca- by the 
penates and Faliſci were invaded by the Romans, and the for- p,,..... 
mer were obliged to ſubmit to that proud republic. 

Camillus ſoon after, at the head of a formidable army, en- 
tcred the territories of the Faliſci, ravaged their lands, and 
having defeated their troops, inveſted their city, without, 
however, puſhing the ſiege with any vigour. hile he lay 
before the city, the ſchoolmaſter, or inſtructor of the Faliſ- 
can youth, treacherouſly conducted the ſons of the nobility 
into his camp, and delivered them up to him. Camillus, 
being of too generous a diſpoſition to give the leaſt counte- 
nance to ſuch perhdy, ſent back the traitor with ignominy, 
which paved the way for a reconciliation between Rome and 
the Faliſci, who offered to receive a Roman gariſon into 
their capital; but Camillus, who was left ſole arbiter of the 
peace, 1n a generous manner, required them only to defray 
the expences of the preſent campaign. 5 

The Volſinienſes and Salpinates having ſoon after invaded 
the Roman territories, that republic declared war againſt the 


obliged to defer the proſecution of it till the year following, 

when they ſent two armies into the held. The Volſinienſes Who allo 
were eaſily routed, and eight thouſand of them being ſur- defeat the 
rounded, were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, which de- HHnien- 
feat ſo terrified the Salpinates, that they kept themſelves es. 
Within their walls, while the Romans pillages their territo- 

ries. The Romans granted a truce for twenty years to the 
Volſinienſes, on condition that they reſtored all the booty that 

they had taken from them, and gave their ſoldiers one years 


pA 0 F 
Before this truce was concluded, the Gauls had made an F;uriz 


irruption into Etruria, having been incited thereto by Aruns, invaded 
a nobleman of Cluſium, whole wife had been debauched by by the 
a young lucumo, who had been his pupil. Aruns having Gaul. 
prevailed on the Gauls to eſpouſe his candy by making them 


a preſent of ſome Etruſcan wine, they began their march, 


and reduced all the country between Ravenna and Picenum, 


where thEy ſpent fix years in ſettling themſelves, whilſt the 
: | 2 Remans 
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Romans were carrying on the ſiege of Veii. Aruns, at laſt, 
conducted their king Brennus to Cluſium, and perſuaded him 
to form the ſiege of that place, The Garwls having ſtruck a 
great terror into the Etruſcans, the latter ſollicited the aſſiſt- 
2nce of the Romans. In an action that happened ſoon after 
tween the Cluſmians and the Gauls, Brennus obſerving the 
Roman ambaſſadors heading the Etruſcan forces, cauſed a 
retreat to be ſounded, with the reſolution of taking vengc- 
ance on the Raman, and the year after made himſelf as 10 
of Rae, which he ſacked and burnt. The Etruſcans think- 
being this a proper opportunity for repairing their former 
loſſes, invaded the Roman territories, and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Ye, with the deſign to lay ſiege to it; 
but they were ſurpriſed, and entirely defeated by the gari- 
fon. Another body of Ty/can troops, that made an irruption 
on the ſide of O/#ia, met with the ſame fate. 
A new About two years after Rome had been taken by the Gauls 
confede- all the . lucumonies entered into à confederacy 
racy of againſt the Romans, and railing an army, made themſelves 
the Etraſ maſters of Sutrium. Some few hours after the place ſur- 
cans a= rendered, it was ſurpriſed by Camillus, who killed a great 
gainſt number of Atruſcaus upon the ſpot, and took all the reſt 
Rome, priſoners, whom he ſold for flaves at Rome. The next 


year the Romans marched an army into the Jucomony of 


Targquinit, and having taken two cities named Cortuoſa and 
Contenebra, entirely deſtroyed them. Two ycars after, the 
Etruſcans made themſelves maſters of Nepete, and beſieged 
Sutrium; but they were ſoon forced to raiſe the ſiege by Ca- 
millus, who cut many of their men in pieces, and, not long 
after, took Nepete by affault, when he put all the Etruſcan 
gariſon to the (word. 1 | 

ne Tar. About the year of Rome 305, the Targuinienſes invaded the 
ouinicniss Roman territories, to revenge which inſult, the conful C. 
invade the Fabius Ambujtus marched againſt them the year after, but 
Romen met with a repulſe. The war was committed next year to 
territories the conſul Cr. Manlius; but the Tarquinienſes and Fuliſci, 
but are who had joined together, behaved with ſuch reſolution, 
defeated. that they obliged the Romans to retire. The year following, 
| the Etruſcans defeated the conſul Fabius at the firſt encoun- 
ter, by placing their prieſts in the front of their army, 

dreſſed like furies. The Romans, however, ſoon recoverin 

from their conſternation, totally routed the Etraſcans, an 
to0k poſſeſſion of their camp. Soon after, the whole 2 
can nation, according to Limp, took up arms againſt the 
Romans, and advanced as far as the ſalt-pits, towards the 

mouth of the Ther. Their motions were carefully watched 
by the dictator Cu. Marcius Rutihis, who at length ſurpriſed 

and took their camp, and made eight thouſand of them pri- 

ſoners. The Targuinienſes, about two years after, were de- 
feated by the contul Q. Penuus, who pur a great many of 

is pritoners to death in cold blood, and cauſed three hun- 
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dred and fifty-eight of his chief captives to be beheaded 
at Rome, after they had been ſcourged with rods in the 


forum. | 


23 


The following year, the Tarquinienſes and Faliſci being A peace 


joined by the Cerites, the combined army plundered th 
country round the Roman ſalt-pits without oppoſition ; but, 
not long after, the dictator Manlius leading an army againſt 
the Cerites, obliged them to ſue for peace, which was 

ranted them, in conſideration of their having received the 
Pom images into their city, when Rome was taken by the 
Gauls. After the peace with the Cerites, the dictator rava- 
ged the lands of the Faliſci, and returned to Rome. TWẽ :ͤ 
years after, a Roman army marched againſt the Targuinienſes, 
while another attacked the Faliſci, who being both greatly 
exhauſted by the war, ſued for peace, and obtained a truce 
for forty years. The Faliſci, about eight years after, en- 
tered into a treaty of alliance with Rome, and, by that 


means, became in reality a part of the Roman dominions. 
From this period to the conſulſhip of C. Junius Brutus A new 


e granted to 


and O. Amilius Barbula, the Roman hiſtorians make little war be- 
mention of the Etruſcans. When Barbula was conſul, a twixt the 
war broke out betwixt the Romans and Etruſcans ; and the Frriſcans 
latter ay ee an army to lay ſiege to Sutrium, Barbula and No- 


took the fie 
fought, in which both parties ſuffered ſo conſiderably, that 
the reſt of the campaign paſſed without any action. The 
year following the Etruſcans again propoſed to beſiege Su- 
trium, but were prevented by Fabius, who defeated them not 
far from thence, forced their camp, and obliged them to 
take ſhelter in the Cuminian foreſt.” Cæſo Fabius, the brother 
of the general, who was bred up in Etruria, whither the 


Romans of diſtinction then ſent their ſons for education, of- 


fered to examine the foreſt, and, if poſſible, to find a paſ- 


ſage for the Roman army. Being attended with a flave, he 


penetrated as far as the territory of the Camartes in Umbria, 
and concluded a treaty with that people, who engaged to 
join the Romans with a body of auxiliaries, and ſupply their 
army with proviſions for thirty days, upon their arrival in 
that country. The general, upon Cæſar's report, accordingly 
advanced through the foreſt, and gained the ſummit of the 


againſt them, and a deſperate battle was ſoon n 


hill Ciminus, from whence the foreſt deduced its name. The No- 
The Etryſcans, who judged it impracticable for an enemy mans pe- 
to advance that way, had taken no precautions for their de- netrate in- 
fence; ſo that the Romans, without any oppolition, now tgF:r,ria. 


pillaged a large extent of territory. All Etruria, and part 
of Umbria, alarmed at the progreſs of Fabius, aſſembled an 
army with the utmoſt diſpatch, and reſolved to march to- 
wards Sutrium, but were prevented by Fabius, who entirely 
defeated them near Peruſa,, with the loſs of ſixty thouſand 
men. Immediately after this defeat, the lucumonies of Car- 


tona, Arretium, and Perufia Ay ambaſſadors to Rome to ſue 
| | 4 tor 
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for peace, and obtained a. truce for thirty ycars from the 
republic. | | 
The next campaign, while Fabius was engaged againſt. 
the Libri, whom he defeated, the Etruſcuns aſſembled a 
moſt formidable army near the Vadinion Jake, not far from Vi- 
zerbo. According to ſome, the ſoldiers had made a vow ei- 
ther to conquer or die; and every common ſoldier was al- 
lowed to chuſe himſelf a companion to fight by him. Others 
ſay, that all the Etruſcan youth, capable of bearing arms, 
0 vere commanded to appear in the eld under pain of death. 
In the engagement which followed betwixt them and the 
Romans, they cut to PICCES the firſt line of the enemy, and 
threw the ſecond into diforder, but were at laſt repulſed | 
with great loſs, and forced to abandon their camp. The] a 
vear following, Etruria was invaded by the conful Decius, | 
who granted a truce to the Tarquinienſes for forty years, n 0 
The E- condition gf their furniſhing his army with proviſions. The | | th 


| rruſcans Htruſcuns, not being in a condition to oppoſe the Ramans, | w 
10 ſuffer begged a peace, but could only obtain a truce from Decins | ; 
hi great for one year, and that on condition of their paying his | | h: 
0 loſſes. troops, and furniſhing every Raman ſoldier with two ſuits | P 
j of cloaths. : | Im 
1 About nve years after, a tumult happened at Arretium, at 
Wis raiſed by the envy and jealouſy of the citizens, who pre- Ol 
4 tended to be apprchenſive of the great wealth and power of | fe 
0 the Cilnian family. The Etrnjcans taking arms to expel v 
lh that family by force, the Romans ſent an army into tru- Of 
Ml ria, under the command of Valerius Coruus the dictator, to |. 
ne guell the commotion. During the abſence of the dictator, la 
0 the Firyſcans drew his maſter of the horſe into an ambuſ- b. 
9 cade, and cut off the greateſt part of his detachment; but af 
fl they themſelves were quickly aiter defeated with great loſs, p. 
14 and obliged to purchaie a truce for two years, by giving the | ti 
le dictator's troops a vear's pay, and furniſhing them with 3 1 
5 proviſions for two months. | | = MM 
i The Gaul; Before the expiration of this truce, the Gault made an in- 2 
0 znvade ruption into Efrmria, and were hired by the Eruſlcans to af |Þ ſo 
jt E:riria ſiſt them againſt the Romans; but thoſe barbarians, after they pP. 
jt bac received the money, retuſed to march into the Roman ter- : 
0 ritories. The hoſtile intentions of the Ftrn/cans being known | 8. 
at Rome, Halerius Corvus came and ravaged their territorics, Jo 
'M aud the year following Scipis again led an army into Etruria. E 
Having routed the Etruſcas in a pitched battle, he pillaged th 
10 the open country, and burnt the caſtles and villages. A F 
il, body Of Samnites, about two years after, having fled from te 
"ſt Decius the Reman general into Etruria, ſollicited the £rruj- tt 
1 c to puſh on the war with vigour againſt Rome. That LE 
if republic hearing that the Atruſeuns were folliciting the Bids 
0 (Laube ond Uniorians to join them, ſent two large armics into 
| Etruria, under the commend of the conſuls Shins and V- G 
Annie, il 
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4 lmnius, who defeated the confederates, and pillaged their 


camp. 


25 


The war ftill continued, and the following year, while The Ro- 


Fabius the general was abſent, the Gauls cut to pieces one mans gain 
of his legions, detached under the command of Scipio. The great ad- 
Gaus and Samnites, excluſive of the Etruſcans and Umbri, vantages 

are ſaid to have amounted to 140, 334 effective men; and it in Erruria. 


was agreed, that they only ſhould engage the Romans, while 
the Etruſcans and Umbri attacked their two ſeparate camps. 
Fabius being informed of theſe meaſures by three deſerters, 
ordered ſome troops that had been left to cover Rome to en- 
ter Etruria, and to ravage it, and the Etruſcans and Umbri 
withdrawing to oppoſe this body, he, in their abſence, after 
2 moſt bloody and obſtinate engagement, entirely defeated 
the Gauls and Samnites. A ſeparate body of Peruſian and 
Cluſinian troops, according to Liuy, endeavoured to oppoſe 
the Romans, who were ravaging Etruria, but were defeated, 
with the loſs of three thouſand men and twenty colours. 
Fabius, upon defeating the Gauls and Samnites, ſeems to 
have left Eiruria; for the Etruſcans, at the inſtigation of the 
Peruſini, having again appeared in the field, and committed 
many diſorders, Fabius, it is ſaid, returned thither again, 
and routed and diſperſed them. Four thouſand five hundred 
of the Peruſini were killed upon the ſpot, and one thouſand, 
ſeven hundred and forty made priſoners of war, each of 
Wwe for their ranſom three hundred and ten pounds 
of braſs. 
The conſul Paſibumius the following year ravaging the 
lands about Vlſinii, the inhabitants aſſembled to oppoſe him, 
but were defeated under the walls of that city. The conſul 
afterwards marched into the diſtrict of Ryſellz, and having 
plundered it took that city by ſtorm, killing near two 
thouſand men, and making above two thouſand priſoners. 


now weary of the war, ſent deputies to Rome, and obtaine 


Several 


Etruſcan 


The Jucumonies of Volſinii, Peruſia, and Arretium, _ N 
ated by 


a truce for forty years, on condition of giving each of the the K- 
ſoldiers in the army a military habit, and paying 1,500,000 *. 


pounds of braſs. 
The following year, while the Reman forces were in 


Samnium, the Faliſci declared war againſt them, and were 
joined by many others of the Etruſcans, upon which inſur— 
rection the conful Carvilius entered Etruria, killed two 
thouſand four hundred men, and took ſeveral places. The 
Faliſci being thereupon intimidated, aſked a peace, but ob- 
tained only a truce for one year, upon paying about eight 


thouſand three hundred pounds of braſs. The truce being 


perhdiouſly broke by the Faliſci, the Romans ravaged Etru- 
ria, and carried off an immente quantity of ſpoil. 

About the year of Nome 469, the Senones, a nation of 
Gault, threatning to beſiege Arretium, the Arretii ſollicited 


the aſſiſtance of the Romans, who ſent ambaſſadors = the 
| | auls 
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Gauls in their behalf. The Senones, without any regard to 

the law of nations, having cauſed the ambatiadors to be 
TheGaz/s murdered, laid ſiege to Arretium, and defeated a Ponan ar- 
defeat the my that came to the relief of the beſieged. I he Km,, in 
Romans in this action loſt thirteen thouſand men, beſides the conſul 
Etruria. Cacilius, ſeven legionary tribunes, and the greatcit part of 
the Roman knights. anus Curius, who ſucceeded Cæcilius, 

inftead of marching to the relief of Arretium, croſſed Savinig 

and Picenum, and entered the enemies territories, which he 

ravaged in the moſt dreadful manner, Though the Roman 

eneral, according to Polybius, rendered the countiy of the 

—— wholly deſolate, they nevertheleſs puſhed on the 

ſiege of Arretium with the utmoſt vigour. Ac laſt, reflecting 

that their habitations were deſtroyed, and their wives and 

children carried into captivity, they marched directly to- 

wards Rome, to wreck their vengeance on that city ; but 

they were met by Cn. Domitius, who cut them almoſt entire- 

ly off. Thoſe who eſcaped fled to the Boii and Frruſcans, 

who had taken the field with the deſign of acting in concert 


The E- with the Senones againſt the Romans. This army was ſoon 


zruſcans after defeated on the banks of the lake of Vadimon by Dola- 
obliged to hella, who almoſt wholly deſtroyed them. The faint efforts 
enter into they made the following year ſerved only to haſten their 
an alliance ſubjection. The Etruſcars and Beii were forced to ſue for 
with the peace, and enter into an alliance with the Romans, upon 
Romans. the terms they thought fit to preſcribe. The Roman hiſto— 

rians, however, mention, that the remains of the Atruſcans 
Year of and Bzii on the one hand, and the Lucani, Brutii, and Sam- 


Rome 472. nites, on the other, conſpired together the next year againſt 


their republic. They are ſilent as to any tranſactions that 
happened in Etruria the year following; though from the 
Faſti Capitolini it appears, that 7 Marcius Philippus then 
triumphed over the Atruſcans. The ſame Faſti allo aſſert, 
that the year after the conſul Coruncanius Nepos triumphed 
over the Volcinienſes and Volcientes. Mention is alſo made, 
that this year the e Umbri, and Gauls were in vain 
excited to a revolt, from whence it appears, that Etruria 
was then under the domination of the Romans.“ 


— 


Dion. ap. Fulv. Urſin. Polyb. 1. 2. Lav. Faſt. Capitol. 
Flor. Epit. Oros. I. wi. Appian. ap. Fulv. Urſin, ENT 
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BOO K XIV. 
1 
ROMAN HISTORY. 
CCC 
CHAT L1 


' The State of Italy before the building of Rome. 


S EC-4 4, 


DESCRIPTION of ITALY. 


HIS country, in the early times of 2 Was The dif- 
Je Heſperia, ferent 

It was called Saturnia for having, as it 1s ſup- names of 

poſed, afforded refuge to Saturn, when he was expelled ay. 


known by the names of Saturnia, Oenotria, 
and Auſonia. 


from Crete by his ſon Jupiter. It owed its names Oenotria 
and Auſonta to its antient inhabitants the Oenotrians and Au- 


ſenians; and its name Heſperia to its weſtern fituation in re- 


ſpect to Greece, The name of Italia, or Italy, which has 
prevailed for theſe many ages paſt, is derived by ſome from 
[talus, king of the Siculi, and by others from the Greet word 


' Jabs, ſignifying an ox, the oxen of this country being re- 


markable for their laxgeneſs and beauty; but others think 
that this country was To called from Ætolia, a Grecian ſtate, 
ſome of the inhabitants of which might have ſettled here. 

Italy is ſurrounded on every fide by the ſea, excepting to- 
wards the north-weſt, where it is divided from Germany 
Swifferland, and France by a long ridge of mountains called 
the Alps. Its greateſt 4 according to Cluverius, is 
about 900 miles. Its breadth is very unequal. Towards 
the foot of the Alps it is about 560 miles broad. At the 
mouth of the Tiber, about 136; but in ſome of the ſouthern 
parts not 30 miles. 


This fertile peninſula, in the remote ages of antiquity, Its princi- 
was divided into a great number of petty ſtates and king- pal divi- 
doms; but, in after ages, the number of thoſe ſtates dimi- ſions. 


niſhed, and a three-fold diviſion took place. The northern 


parts, inhabited by the Gauls, were known by the name of 


Gallia Ciſalpina; the middle provinces retained the name of 


ltaly ; and the fouthern parts, which were inhabited by 
| | Greek 
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28 
rect colonies, were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Magna 
Gracia. EC 
3 Ihe epithet of Tagala was applied to Ciſalpine Gaul on 
Cſchucpiuæ. dccount of the Roman toga or gorun, which was adopted by 


the inhabitants as part of their dreſs ; but Polybrus, Cicero, 

and ſome other authors, diſtinguiſh it by no other name 

than that of Italy. Its limits extended from the Als and the 

rivers Varus and Ar/ie to the river Aefis, and even a few 

miles beyond it; according to Pliuy, to the city of Ancona, 

| It was parted from Etruria by the Appennines, and on the 

1 fouth was waſhed by the Liguſtic ſea, The nations inha- 

| biting this tract were known by the names of the Vediantii, 

or 2 jantii, the Lagicuni, the Taurim, the Segifſiani, the 

Salaſſi, the Lepontii, the Libicii, and the Canini. The Vellii— 

aut! were ſituated betwixt the Alpes Maritimæ and the fea, 

having the Varus on the weſt, and Nicaza on the eaſt. Be- 

twixt the Alpes maritime and the Po were the Vagienni; and 

on the north fide of the Po lay the Taurini, thei capital 

Tawraſa, afterwards Auguſta Tourinrum, being waſhed b 

that river. Among the Alps, on the north of the Tau ini, 

Jay the Seguin, fubject to Cotrins, from whom the moun- 

tains in thoic parts were called Alpes Cottica.. Their capital 

Wt: was Seguſrr, now Suſa. The territory of the Sglaſſi was 

"HER | bounded on the north by the Apes Graie, and on the ſouth 

1 extended near to the river Seſſites, now the Seffra. Augu/ta 

| Pretoria, now Aoſta, and [poredia, now Tora, were their 

chief cities. "The Lepontii inhabited the territory between 
« . DO 

3djoining to them were the Lil icii, whoſe territory was wa- 

tered by the Seffites, The Canini inhabited the country 

between the lakes Yerbanus and Larius. Theſe ſeveral peo— 


—— — — 
——— — 
hes . — — 

7 - 


Wy 

1 pie were by Strabs and Livy counted among the Ligurian 
jl nations, and their country reckoned within the confines of 
hz antient Liguria. 
104 The proper Liguria was bounded K the weſt and eaſt hy 


Mt the rivers Farus and Macra, on the ſouth by the Lign/tzc 
90 1a, and on the north by the Po, Its chief cities were Ri- 
cg, now Nizza, built by the Maſfulrenjes ; Portus Herculis 
oraci, Albintemelium, Albingaunum, Vida Sabbata, Genua, 
Cortus Deiphin:, and Portus Lune, now Vintimiglia, Albenga, 
Sadr, Savora, Genoa, Porto Fino, and Golfo delle Spezie, all 
ſitnated on the coaſt. The inland cities of this province 
ii were Peoli-niia, Alba Pompeia, Atta, Agua Statielle, Forum 
0 Ent or Halentitm, Inquitria, Dericna and Iria, now Pollen- 
1 =, Alla, Alti, Aqui, Valenza, Tortena, and Foghera, 
wi Next to Liguria lay Gallia Ciſ/padana, lo called, becauſe it 
Wl! | lay en the {ide of tne Po next to Rome. It extended from 
| | tne 7rebia to the city of Ancona, and was parted from Frru- 
Wk 77 on the iouth by the Appennines. It was inhabited by the 
Bout, the Lingones, and the Sentues, and contained a conſt- 
"i QAbic number of cities. ED | 
"i | _ 
: 


the Salaſſi and the Lacus Yerhanvs, now Lago Maggiore ; and 
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© Liqquntii, Libicii, and Canini, lay GalliaTranſpadana, bounded 


on the eaſt by the Adriatic fea and the river Formio, and on 
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(On the north {ide of the Ps, and of the territories of the 


the north by the Alpes Rhatice and Carnicæ. It was inha- 


bited by the Orobii, the Juſubres, the Levi, the Cenomant, 
the Enganei, and the Veneti, and contained many large and 


populous cities. 


Italy, properly ſo called, extended on the north from An- Italy pro- 
eond to the river Trento, now the Fortore, and on the ſouth perly fo 


from the MHacra to the Silarus, now the Sele. 
hended Etruria, Umbria, Sabinium, Latium, Picenum, and the 
countries of the Veſtini, Marrucini, Peligni, Mars, Trenta- 
ni, Samnites, a 20 Campant, and Picentini. 

Etruria extended along the Tyrrhenian ſea from the Ma- 
cra to the Tiber, and was bounded on the north by the Ap- 
fpennines. The Tuſcans, or Tyrrhenians, who inhabited it, 
were, as we have already mentioned, divided into twelve 
different tribes, or lucomonies. 

Umbria extended from Ravenna on the Adriatic to the ri- 
ver Nar, which was its ſouthern boundary. The river Æſis, 
— Fiumicino, bounded it on the eaſt, and the Tiber on the 
weſt. 3 | 

The country of the Sabin: lay between the Nar and the 
Auio, now the Teverone. Cures, which gave tne name of Qui- 
rites to the Romans, was antiently the capital of the Sabini. 

Latium was bounded on the north, by the Ani, and ex- 
tended along the lower ſea from the Tiber to the Circean pro- 
nontory; but after the reduction of the Aqui, Hernici, 2 

ei, and Auſones, the Liris, now the Garigliano, became its 
ſouth-eaſt boundary. Its chief cities were Rome, Tibur, 
Preneſte, Gabu, * Aricia, Lanudicum, Alba Longa, 
Lavinium, Laurentum, Oftia, Antemnæ, Collatia and Argea. 
The antient inhabitants of Latium were the Latins, the Ru- 
tuli, the Volſi, and the Auſones. 

Picenum extended along the Adriatic from the M/s to the 
Aternus, now the Peſcara; and towards the weſt bordered on 
Umbria and Sabinium. It contained Ancona, a maritime city 
once poſſeſſed by the Gauls, Caſtrum Novum, Caſtellum Truen- 
tinum, and ſeveral other cities. 

Eaſt of Picenum lay the country of the Veſtini, containing 
Angulus, Pinna, and Avia, or Avella, Next to them lay the 
2 who had but one city; namely, Teate, now Chi- 
eti, The Peligni were ſituated between the Ye/tiniz and Mar- 
rucint, on the north; and the Appenines on the ſouth. The 
Marſi inhabited the Appennines, and bordered, towards the 


eaſt, on the Peligni and Marrucin ; towards the north, on 


the Veſtini; towards the weſt and ſouth, on the Sabin; and 
Aqui. On the ſouth-eaſt of the Marrucini and Peligni, lay the 
Frentaniz and between them and the Campani were ſituated 


the Samnites, Between Samnium and the river Silarus, lay 
| the 


It compre- called. 
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alſo Calabria and Fapygia. It was a very fruit 
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the country of the Hirpini, having Apulia Daunia on the north- 
eaſt, and Campania on the ſouth-weſt. 

The province of Campania extended from the Liris to the 
promontory of Minerva, having Samnium on the north-weſt, 
and the Hirpini on the ſouth-eaſt. This pleaſant and fertile 
tract contained a great number of populous cities, particu- 
larly Liternum, Baia, Miſenum, Puteoli, Neapolis, Herculane- 
um, Pompeii, and Surrentum, on the coaſt; and in the inland 
country, Capua, Sueſſa Aurunca, Venafrum, Caſilinum, Tea- 
num Sidicinum, Calatia, Cales, Atella, Acerræ, Nola and Nu- 
ceria. The ſmall territory between the promontory of Mi- 
rerva and the river Silarus, was inhabited by the Picentini, 
who were a colony of the Picentes. 

The third great diviſion of Italy was called Magna Eræcia, 
and comprized Apulia, Lucania, and the country of the Bru- 
tii, Apulia extended from the river Frento, along the Adria- 


tic, to the moſt eaſtern promontory of Italy. It was divided 


into three parts; namely, Daunia, between the Frento and 
the Aufidus, Peucetia extending from the Aufidus to the 1/th- 
mus between Brunduſium, and Tarentum, an P called 

ul province, 
and contained a great number of cities, which were almoſt 
all inhabited by Greek colonies. | 

Lucania extended on the lower ſea from the Silarus to the 
Laus, which laſt parted it from the country of the Brut, 
It was divided by the Bradanus, or the Bradano, from Puce- 
tia; and from Calavria by the upper part of the bay of Ta- 
rentum. It was antiently extremely populous, and was 
chiefly inhabtied by Greeks. 

The peninſula which extends from Lucania to the ſouth- 
ern promontory of Italy, was poſſeſſed by the Brutii. Their 
territory contained a great number of Greet cities, and their 
capital city was Conſentia, now Conſenxa. 


i The chief One of the chief rivers of Italy was the Padus, or Eridanus., 
065 rivers of now the Po, which riſes in the Alps, and, after receiving 


into its channel above thirty different rivers, diſcharges itſelf 


into the Adriatic ſea by ſeven different ſtreams. All the ri- 


vers in Lombardy, except the Atheſis, empty themſelves into 
the Ps, which is the nobleſt river in Italy. The Arnus and 
the Tyber ſpring from the Apennines ; and the laſt receives the 


Clanis, the Nar, and the Auio. Other rivers of note are the 


Liris, Silarus, the Sybaris and Crathis, the Aufidus, the Ater- 
nus, and the Metaurns. | | 


ji The moſt The chief mountains of Italy are the Alps and the Appen- 
| remarka- vines; the latter of which form a ridge in the middle of it 
[i ble moun- from north to ſouth, and divide it into almoſt two equal 


parts. Beſides theſe famous ridges, the following mountains 
were alſo remarkable; namely, Maſſicus, near Sueſſa; Gau- 
rut, between Puteoli and Baie; Tifata, near Capua; Veſuvi- 
45, in the neighbourhood of Naples; and Garganus, in Apulia. 
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foundation of Rome, contain ſome events entirely im- tion. 
nj, probable; more like fabulous inventions than hiſtorical facts 
" grounded on authentic memoirs. Antiquity, fond of what 

' excels and ſurprizes, delighted in embelliſhing with the mar- 


Wh. : T HE years not only before, but even long after, the | OT OY 


ia, A _ 

„- | vellous the beginnings of great cities and powerful ſtates, 
ia- and introducing ſome deity to render their origin ſacred and 
led] auguſt. All the Roman iſtorians that have reached our 
nd | times, authors, in other refpects, of great ſenſe and judg- 
„ |. ment, thinking this method indiſpenſible, have inſerted in 


ed their writings, facts and events, which a popular tradition 
tranſmitted from age to age, and antient as Rome itſelf, 
oft | obliged them to pay ſome regard to“; though, indeed, they 

neither tell us that they themſelves believed them, nor do 
ka | they deliver them to us as truths. On the contrary, they 
have taken care, from time to time, to acquaint us what 
credit they deſerve, by plain intimations of their own private 


2 bY 3 . 4 . . . 
a. opinion: and Livy begins his hiſtory with an expreſs decla- 
as | ration, that he intends neither to aſſert nor refute the won- 


derful things advanced concerning Rome. He only ſays +,. 
h- © That if it be allowable for any ou. to render their ori- 
ir | gin venerable by referring it to a Deity ; ſuch is the glory, 

5 Rach are the conqueſts of the Romans, that if they claim the 
god of war for father to themſelves and to their founder, the 
bother nations ſhould be as ready to grant them that privilege 


TIS ; 

— as they were to ſubmit to their empire.“ Fables of this 
it kind, even though they ſhould ſeem to be received and em- 
i. braced by the hiſtorians, do not, however, affect the truth 
o of the facts with which they are joined; neither ought they 
d to throw any ſuſpicion or doubt on the hiſtory in general. 

je Rome, according to Dionyſus of Harlicarnaſſus I, owed its 
- origin to the Greeks. It is, indeed, certain, that ſeveral Gre- 


cian colonies came at different times and ſettled in Latium, or 

the neighbouring countries ||, whoſe firſt known inhabitants Firſt in- 
were called Siculi, a barbarous people, natives of the coun- habitants 
try; that is, whoſe origin is not traced in hiſtory. Some of ral, 
1 believe the Aborigines, from whom the Romans deſcend, to the Sicul. 
have been alſo natives of /taly, and ſo named as being ſons of 


— 
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ö | * Liv. I. vii. c. 6. + Id. in Proæmio. Antiq. Ro- 
man. 1, i. p. 1-57. DU 
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the foil ; that is, rung originally from thence : whilſt iz. 
nyſius will have the Aborigines to come from Arcadia, and 
to have been ſo called from their living upon the moun- 


ee 


tains *. | 
Arcadi- Many years before the ſiege of Trey, a colony of Arcai;. 
ans. ans, under the conduct of Oenotrus, ſettled in Italy, which Þ 


| then received the name of Oenotria. Afterwards Italus,  Þ 
| deſcendant of Oenotrus, it is ſaid, left it his name, which it 
ill retains to this day. Portius Cato, the Cenfar, and ſeveral Þ 
4 other noted authors, hold the Aborigines to be deſcended from 
4 theſe Arcadians. | : | = 
170 Pelaſei. In proceſs of time, a colony of Pelaſg:, natives of Pelapon- F 5 
| neſus, but inhabitants of Theſſal, compelled to abandon their! 
country, took refuge among the Aborigines. The two nations | 
Siculi, united their forces, and drove out the Siculi, who were then! 
| in poſſeſſion of the country where Rome was afterwards built. Þ 
The Siculi retired to an adjacent iſland, named Trinacria from Þ 
its three promontories, and held in part by the Sicani +, a peo- Þ 
ple originally from Spain. This iſland was afterwards called | | 
Arunci Sicily. Theſe, with the Hrunci and Rutuli, were, at dif-“ 
and Ru- ferent times, the firſt inhabitants, that we know of, off 
tul:, Old Latium, which, from the narrow limits of the T:- | 
ber towards the weſt, the Circæan promontory on the ſouth, | 
the river Anis on the north, and mount Algidus (only eigh- | 
teen miles from Rome) on the eaſt, roſe, by degrees, to be] 
the ſeat of an empire which knew no other bounds than thoſe 
of our hemiſphere. + I 
a In New Latium, which reached to the Liris, lived the Vol- 
Polſei, {ct, a very warlike people, of whoſe origin authors do not 
- inform us; the Oi, the Auſones, the Corioluni, the Fidenates, 
deuates, and the Sicani. The Oſci, who are alſo called Opici, and Ob- 
&c. ſci, were deſcended from the 4ufones, who came originally 
trom Greece, and were one of the moſt antient colonies that 
ſettled in /taly, which afterwards took from them its name of 
Auſonia. The Coriolani were a colony of the Volſci, and the 
Fidenates of the Albani. | 
The Be- Hetruria, the tract which lies between the Adriatic Sea and 
10 truſci. the Appennines, and: joined to Old Latium, was firſt inha- 
0 bited by the Tyrhenians; who, as is generally thought, came 
WA originally from Lydia, under the conduct of Tyrrhenus, from Þ 
Wi, whence their name, which is alſo diverſified into that of He- Þ. 
at truſci, Etruſc, Tuſci, and ſometimes Thuſci. Theſe people | 
Wi | extended their conqueſts beyond the Apennines, made them- 
05 ſelves maſters of the territories of Nola and Capua, and of 
Wl almoſt the whole coaſt of the lower ſea, which from thence 
. took the name of Jyrrhenian. 1 =; 
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*The etymology of their name muſt in this caſe be d& sgi ö 6 
ywS-, natives of the mountains. + Dion. Hal. I. i. p. 17. 3s 
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and from thence mount Palatine took its name. 
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The Umbrians were one of thoſe early colonies which firſt Umbr:, 
came to Italy out of Mia. Their territories were bounded 
on the weſt 5 a line drawn from the Ufens, now the Mon- 
tone, to the heads of the Tiber, and from thence to the con- 
Auence of the Tiber and the Nar; on the eaſt, by the mid- 
dle of the his, now the Fiumeſino; on the north by the 
Adriatic ; and on the ſouth by the Nar. The Unmbrians 
were ſeparated by the Arno from the Ligures, of whoſe ori- Ligures. 
in hiſtorians ſcarcely pretend to give us any account. The 
Crotoniates, Locrenſes, Tarentini. Meſjapii, Apuli, Salentini, 
alabri, and Japyger, were undoubtedly of Greek extraction, 
and ſettled in that part of Italy which from them was called 
Great Greece, long after the Umbr:, Siculi, and Auſones, who 
are reckoned, by moſt of the ancients, among the natives 
of Italy who did not derive their origin from any other 
nation. 

The Sabines were a branch of the Umbrians, according to Sabini. 
ſome, or, as others will have it, of the Oſci, or Opici. 
Their country was bounded on the north by Umbria and Pi- 
cenum; on the ſouth by Latium; on the weſt by part of 
Umbria and Etruria ; and on the eaſt by the territories of 
the Picentes, Veſtini, and Marſi, petty ſtates, which derived 
their origin from the Sabines, and were ſoon ſwallowed up 
by others more powerful. | 

The Frentani, Marrucini, Peligni, qui, Hernici, and the 
Samnites, deſcended from the Sabin: ; and from the Samnztes 
deſcended the Hrirpini, Lucani, Brutii, and Campani. 

The Oenotrii and Pucetii were originally Arcadians, who, 
according to moſt of the antient writers, croſſed the [onzan 
ſea, and ſettled in /taly, under the conduct of Oenotrius and 
Peucetius, two ſons of Lycaon, king of Arcadia. Peucetius 
landed at the Jabygian promontory, and gave his name to 
the inhabitants of Apulia and Calabria, whom he conquered. 
Thence alſo that tract was called Apulia Pucetia. Oenatrius 
landed on the oppolite coaſt, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Luca- 
nia-and Brutium, which, from him, received the general 
name of Oenotria. 

About fixty years before the Trojan war, Evander, ba- Year of 
niſhed from Pelopenneſus, arrived with his Arcadians in Italy. the world 
Faunus, who then reigned over the Aborigines in the little 257560. 
territory of Italy, called Latium, gave them, being few in Before 
number, a civil reception, with as much land as they Chriſt 
wanted. There they built a ſmall town, which they called 1244. 
Palentium, in remembrance of their native place of the ſame Eyander 
name in Arcadia. The Romans afterwards called it Palatium, arrives in 


Evander Itahy. 
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ſucceeded Faunus. 5 
Some years after the arrival of theſe Arcadians, Hercules And 
came into /taly with a powerful army, to conquer that Hercules 
country, having ſubdued {beria. He had vanquiſhed and 
Lain Geryon, feigned by the poets to have three bodies, 
Vol. IV. D becauſe 


* 


Latinus, 
king of 
the Abo- 
rigines. 
Hnea, 
lands in 
Italy. 
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becauſe he was king of three large kingdoms in Spain. He 
brought with him Geryon's oxen, which were remarkably 
beautiful, and for ſtealing ſome of which the famous rob- 
ber Cacus, whoſe ſtory is fo elegantly ſung by Virgil, and 
has not been refuſed a place by Lib in his hiſtory, was 
killed by Hercules. Evander commanded then in thoſe parts, 
rather honoured for his accompliſhments, than obeyed as a 
ſovereign. The art of writing, an unheard-of prodigy to 
men ignorant of all arts, 8 him reſpect. He taught 
the people among whom he lived the knowledge of the 
Greek alphabet, which were the firſt letters uſed by the an- 
tient Latins. But nothing procured him the veneration of 
theſe uncivilized people, to much as the reputation of his 
mother Carmenta, (the Themis of the Greeks,) who was 
reckoned a goddeſs. She was the oracle of theſe nations, 
before the arrival of the fibyls in Italy. Ewvander, pretend- 
ing to have heard long before, from Carmenta's own mouth, 
that a Hercules, fon of Fupiter and Alcmena, was deſtined by 
the fates to be a god, no ſooner heard the name of the van- 
quiſher of Cacus, but he reſolved to merit his protection by 
being the firft to pay him divine honours. Accordingly, 
he inſtantly erected an altar, and after imparting to him the 
prediction of the oracle, ſacrificed a young bull to his honour. 

t was decreed, at the requeſt of Hercules, and with the con- 
ſent of the whole nation, that this ſacrihce ſhould be for ever 
annually celebrated after the Grec:an rights, which he taught 
them himſelf; and two of the nobleſt families, the Potitii 


and the Pinarii, were ſelected to preſide at the ceremony. 


ercules, when he went away, left in Italy ſome of his Gre- 
cian followers, who, uniting with the Aborigines, lived with 
them in the ſame city in fo good underſtanding, that they 


might have been deemed the ſame people. 


About fifty-hve years after the departure of Hercules, 
Latinus, the reputed fon of Faunus, but the real fon of Her- 


cules, was king of the Aborigines. From him the people 


were called Latines, and the country Latium, which was 
then of very narrow extent. In his reign, ſome ſay about 


the thirty- fifth year of it, the Trojans who had eſcaped the 
flames of Ilium, with Ancas, landed at Laurentum on the 


Tyrrhenian coaft, near the mouth of the 77ber, in the coun- 
=y of the Aborigines. Aneas brought with him the ſtatues 
of the greater gods, and the Palladrum, which was afterwards 


* depoſited in the temple of Veſta, and committed to the cuſ- 


tody of the veſtal virgins, with ſtrict orders not to expoſe it 
to view. The Aborigines immediately drew together under 
the command of their king Latinus, to oppoſe theſe fo- 


reigners. But Latinus, inquiring into the reaſon of their 


landing in his dominions, and being informed that they 
were Trans, who, under the conduct of Aneas, fon of An- 


chiſes and Venus, were in ſearch of a place to ſettle and found 
x City, beheld, with admiration and 


reſpect, that illuſtrious 
people, 
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people, and the hero their commander, equally ready for 
war or peace, and gave Ancas his hand in token of friend- 
ſhip. utual congratulations -paſſed between the two ar- 
mies. Latinus received Aneas into his palace; and, to 


35 
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ſtrengthen their alliance, gave him, in the preſence of their Lavinia, 
houſhold gods, his daughter Lavinia in marriage. A city and builds 


was founded by Anas, and called Lavinium, from- his new Lavinum: 
7 conſort, by whom he ſoon had a fon, named Aſcanius. 


Turnus, king of the Rutuli, inhabitants of the maritime War with 
parts of the preſent | omg Ip ai Roma, to whom Lavinia Turnus 
had been promiſed before the arrival of the Trojan prince, and Me- 


enraged to ſee the preference given to a ſtranger, denounced Sentiuss 


4 war againſt both the Trejans and the Aborigines, and gave 
them battle, which proved unfortunate to both ſides. he 


Rutuli were defeated; but the conquerors loſt Latinus, who 
commanded in perſon. Turnus and his followers, conſcious 


of the bad ſituation of their affairs, implored the aſſiſtance 
Jof Hetruria, Aezentins, ſovereign of that flouriſhing king- 


dom, kept his court at Cære, an opulent city for thoſe days. 


4 As he had always looked upon the Trojan colony with 


a jealous eye, and fancied he ſaw in the increaſe of- that 


new power a juſt cauſe of alarm to the neighbouring ſtates, 


he readily joined in a league with the Rutuli*x. AEneas, 
wanting the entire affection of the Aborigines to reſiſt the 


ſtorm that threatened him, cauſed his own and that na- 


tion to become one for the future, governed by the ſame 
laws, under the name of the Latine people. This fo gained 
the Aborigines, that they proved as faithful to him, and as 


ſtcady, as the Trojans. „ 
Secure of the affection of his ſubjects, whoſe union daily 
increaſed, Aneas boldly met his formidable enemies. The 


Latines obtained a ſecond victory, which was the laſt action 
of /Zneas, and the period of his mortal life. His tomb was 


3 {till to be ſeen in Livy's time on the banks of the river Nu- 
23 cus, now only a ſmall rivulet, called Rio di Nimi. Di- 


vine honours were paid him by the name of Tupiter [ndiges+; 


minority, the government was ſo ſucceſsfully managed by 


His fon Aſcanius was not yet fit to reign; but, during his 


Lavinia, a princeſs of great ability and application, that ſhe 


| reſigned to the young king his father's and grandfather's in- 
| heritance, in the ſame ſtate ſhe had received jt. It is queſ- 
tioned,” whether this prince was Lavina's ſon, or another 


Aſcanius, ſurnamed Fulus, born to Anus by Creuſa, before 
the deſtruction of Troy, and from whom the Julian family 
boaſted their extraction and name. However this be; it is 
certain he was ſon to Æncas. een e | 
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" Liv, + The heroes who by their actions had merited the 
Apotheffs, were ſtiled Di Indigetes. . 5 | 
D 2 Aſcanius 
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Aſcanius Aſcanius ſeeing Lavinium very populous, and as flouriſh- 
founds ing as cities could be at that time, left his mother to reign 
Alba Lon- there, and founded on mount Alban another city, called A. 
ga. ba Longa, becauſe it was extended in length along the ſide 
of the hill. The kingdom of Alba, according to the com- 
putation of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, laſted four hundred and 
thirty years, from the arrival of Æneas in {taly to the foun- 
dation of Rome. The interval between the building of La- 
vinium and of Alba was ſcarce thirty years; and yet ſo con- 
ſiderable was the Latine power now grown, eſpecially after 
the defeat of the Hetrurians, that neither Mexentius nor any 
other neighbouring prince, dared to attack them; not even 
after the death of -#neas, or during the regency of Lavinia, 
or minority of Aſcanius. By a treaty of peace, the river A. 
bula, ſince called the Tiber, was made the boundary of the 

two nations. | | | 
Succeſſion Aſcanius left the crown to his ſon Syluius, ſo called, from 
of the his having been accidentally born in a wood. His ſon and 
kings of ſucceſſor was -Zneas Sylvins, father of Sylvius Latinus, foun- 
Alba. der of ſome colonies known by the name of the Antient La- 
tines. All the kings of Alba bore the name of Sylvius. Af- 


ter Latinus's death, Alba, Atys, Gapys, Capetus, and Tiberius} 
ſucceeded from father to ſon. This laſt being drowned in at- 


tempting to paſs the river Albula, which has immortaliſed 
his name by retaining it ever fince, the kingdom fell to his 
ſon Agrippa, and, after him, to Romulus Sylvius, who being 


S 
2 


We 


killed by lightning, was ſucceeded by Aventinus, the place 
of whole burial was from him called Mount Aventine, one of 


the ſeven hills on which Rome was afterwards built. 


Amulius Proca, ſon and ſucceſſor of Aventinns, had two ſons, Ni-P 
dethrones amtor and Amulius x. At his death he bequeathed the king-Þ 


Numiter. dom to his eldeſt fon Numitor ; but the ambition of 4mulu; 
reſpected neither the laſt will of a father, nor the rights of 


an elder brother. Not content with uſurping the throne, Þ 


he cauſed his nephew Ageſtus to be murdered, and placed 

his neice Rhea Sylvia among the veſtals, on pretence of do- 

ing her honour, but in reality to deprive her of all hopes oi 

The birth Children. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the veſtal 
of Romy. became mother of twins, Romulus and Remus. Some au— 
Jus ang thors aſcribe theſe children to Amulius himſelf. Rhea de. 
Remus, Clared, that ſhe was raviſhed by Mars; whether ſhe believed 
ſo, or only pleaded it in excule for a fact, which, without 

the authority of a god, would have been conſidered as ſacri- 

Who are lege, and puniſhed with death. But, ſays £vy,. neither 
gods nor men delivered either herſelf or her. ſons from the 


expoſed. King's cruelty. He commanded her to be cloſely impriſoned, 
Ir! !*!!! into the Biker. 
»Dion. Hal, I. i. p. 57-76, Liv. I. i. c. 177. Plut. in 
Rom. (FE: LE 
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By good chance, the river was then ſo much overfiown, 


that its current was inacceſſible. The men who were 


would as ſoon periſh in ſtanding water, ſtopped at t 


* inundation, and there expoſed them in their cradle, think- 


ing they had ſufficiently executed the king's orders. It is 


| ſaid, that the cradle, after floating ſome time, was left on 


dry ground by the waters retiring, and that a wolf, deſcend- 


ing from the mountains to drink, ran at the cry of the chil- 


2 IE 
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: dren, and gave them ſuck. They are alſo reported to have 


been fed by a woodpecker. Fauſtulus, the king's ſhepherd, 
chancing to find theſe children, carried them home, and de- 


ſhepherds the nick-name of Lupa, or Wolf, which gave oc- 
caſion to this fabulons ſtory. | 

An air of diſtinction, which appeared in the two found- 
lings, even from their very infancy, ſeemed to ſpeak them 


of noble birth. They were ſent, ſays Plutarch, to Gabii, to 


charged with drowning the youg children, ROY - ; 
e 


* 


But found 


livered them to his wife Laurentia to nurſe. The lewd life by Fau/- 
of this woman is ſaid by ſome to have gained her from the tulus. 


be inſtructed in literature, and all other things proper for And edu- 
cated pri- 


children of 13 They led, however, a ſhepherd's life 


with the reſt, working for their livelihood, and building 
their own huts. One of theſe huts is affirmed by Dionyſius 
1 to remain in his days by the name of Romu- 
lus's houſe. It was looked upon as ſomething fo ſacred, that 


vately, 


the people, whoſe buſineſs it was to keep it up, dared not 
add any ornament to it, but only repaired the decays occa- 


ſioned by age and weather. 

In ad. of time, the two brothers, diſdaining an idle 
prog life, applied themſelves to hunting in the neigh- 
ouring foreſts. Grown, by this exerciſe, robuſt and in- 
trepid, and no longer content with attacking wild bealts, 
they fell upon robbers, carried off their booty, and divided 
it among the ſhepherds. Crowds of youths joining them 
daily, they were at laſt able to hold aſſemblies, and cele- 
brate games. | | 

One day, as the feſtival called Lupercalia &, formerly inſtitu- 


ted by Evander, was ſolemnizing in the country, a band of 
| | robbers, 


1 
— 


This feſtival was ſacred to Pan, the god of the country, and 


was chiefly celebrated in the villages. Some have imagined the 


Lupercalia were inſtituted in memory of the wolf that preſerved 


Romulus and Remus; but as that ſtory is very probably a mere 


fiction, the other opinion, that they were brought into /zaly by 
Zvander, is more likely. The name is derived from Asxaie, for 
ſo Pan is called in Greet, perhaps from Abzeg, a wolf, in Latin 
lupus, becauſe Par's chief buſineſs was the protecting of ſheep 
from ſuch beaſts of prey. The prieſts were called Luperci, The 


ceremonies were theſe. Two goats (Pan is ſuppoſed to have goat's 
| D 3 feet) 


38 A GENERAL HISTORY + 
robbers, who fought.an opportunity to be revenged of the 
two brothers, found means to ſurprize them. Romulus ef. 
caped out of their hands; but Remus was taken and carricd 
before the king by the robbers, As they accuſed him and 
his brother, among other crimes, of making incurſions, and 
committing robberies with a band of vagabonds on Numtor's Wh + 
lands, Anlulins ſent the priſoner to NMumitor, that he might 
do himſelf juſtice. | | Es 

Faujtulus had all along flattered himſelf, that the twins he þ 
had under his care were of the royal blood. He knew that + 
they were found by him about the time of Amulius's ex po- 
ſing the ſons of Rhea on the Tiber. But, perſuaded that the 
time was not yet come, he was waiting till fevourable 
juncture, or neceſſity, ſhould compel him to reveal the ſe- 

cret. The danger the priſoner was in forced him to open 
the matter to Romulus. On the other hand, Nunitcr had 
juſt learnt that Reus had a twin brother. This circum- 
ſtance, the age of the two brothers (they were paſt eighteen ), 
with their noble inclinations, all brought his grandſons to 
his remembrance ; and the queſtions he put entirely con- 
vinced him that his priſoner was Remus. From that time 
nothing was thought of but the tyrant's deſtruction. Romu- 
lus, not having a ſufficient number to go in a body and force 

Ramulus the palace, ordered his. people to repair thither by different 

kills Au ways, at an hour appointed. They did ſo; he joined them; 

Lins, and, followed by Numtor's domeſtics, attacked Amulius, an 
Killed him, | 

The bro- Niuntor, at the firſt outcry, artfully publiſhed that the 

thers re- enemy had ſurprized the city, and was then maſter of the 

ſtore Nu- palace. By this falſe alarm he drew to the citadel, as to a 

iter. place of defence, all the men of Alba capable of making 
reſiſtance. But as ſoon as he ſaw the conſpirators come to 
him with an air of triumph, he aſſembled the Allans, put 
them in mind of his brother's outrages to him, related the 
origin and birth of his grandſons, their education, and the 
manner of his knowing them. He concluded with informing 
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feet) and a dog (the ſhepherd's companion) were ſacriſiced, and 
the foreheads of two noble youths were ſtained with the bloody 
krafe by the Lagenci, and the blood wiped of with locks of wool, 
the two boys laughing all the while. This done, the ſkins of the 
goats were cut into thongs and whips for the two youths, who ran 
about the ſtreets and fields, all naked except the middle, laſhing 
ail they met, The young women never avoided the ftrokes, be- 
cauic they fancied them to be great promoters of conception and 
delivery. This feitivat was celebrated on the 15th of February. 
2 here were at firſt two colieges of Lupercatian prieſts, the Fabian 
tor Romulus, and the Luintiani for Remus, A third was added 
by che ſenate, in Bonvur of F{ius Crjur. Plut. in Rom. Sext. 

Pomp. Feſtus. Ovid. Faſt. . Dion. Caſs, | e 
| chem 
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them of the _s death, and declared himſelf 'the author. 
'* Romulus and Remus then advanced with their followers into 
the midſt of the aſſembly, proclaimed their grandfather 
king, and by their examble, the title and authority of ſo- 
id BY yereign was confirmed to him by the unanimous acclama- 
'5 © tions of the people. 
at The two brothers, leaving Nimitor, the kingdom of Ala, 
” reſolved to build a city in the very place where they had 
Ne been expoſed and brought up. They were joined by a mul- 
attitude of Albans and Latines, beſides a great number of ſhep- 


= 7 herds, which inſpired them with hopes that the city they 
were going to found would ſoon outſhine Alba and Lavinium. 


le The deſire of reigning, fatal paſſion, and the vice of their 
15 family, ſeized then the two brothers, and created a diffe- 
" rence between them, which, though. managed with ſome 
d moderation at firſt, ended in a tragical manner. As birth- 
uy right in the caſe of twins, eſpecially in theirs, could not 
), claim a precedence, they both agreed to conſult the flight of 
me birds, to know for which the tutelar gods had reſerved the 
oy honour of naming and governing the riſing city. To this 
1 end, Romulus was placed on mount Palatine, and Remus on 


mount Aventine, Remus firſt diſcovered Vultures, to the 
number of fix : but the moment he declared it, Romulus 
it 3 ſaw twelve. Upon this, two parties were formed: one de- 
2 clared for him that firſt ſaw the vultures ; the other for him 
that ſaw moſt. Conteſts enſued, paſſions were raiſed, the 
uarre] grew bloody, and Remus was killed in the fray. Death of 
b thers relate his death thus. As Romulus was ordering the Remus. 
ditch, which was to ſurround the walls of the new city, 
7 Remns jeſted on the narrowneſs of the work, and adding in- 
{ſult to raillery, contemptuouſly leaped over the ditch, to 
expoſe his brother. Romulus, enraged at the affront, ſtruck 
him dead, ſaying, Thus periſh all who dare act like him. Ci- 
cero conſiders Remus's raillery as a poor excuſe for Romulus's 
criminal ambition, by which he was prompted to this mur- 
der for the ſake of reigning alone; and notwithſtanding his 
reſpect for the deifſied founder of Rome, he expreſsly con- 
demns him K. 
Some authors think Name more antient than Romulus, by 
i whom, _ they, it was only reſtored. Some make the Pe- 


Rox + 
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{aſgi the firſt founders of that city, and derive its name Rome 
from the Greet word Pour, /trength, Others ſay it was built 
by ſome Trgans, among whom was a woman of note called 
Roma. Solinus fays Evander was the founder of it. The 
author of a late diſſertation on the uncertainty of the five 
firſt ages of the Roman hiſtory, endeavours to ſhew that it 
cannot be made appear by whom or when Rome was founded. 


* Peccavit igitur pace vel Quirini vel Romuli dixerim. Cic. 
Offic, I, ul, Cc, 41. 8 | 
| D 4 We 
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We ſhall, in that reſpect, follow the generally received 
opinion, according to which, 


Romulus Romulus, become ſole maſter by his brother's death, ap- 
founds plied himſelf with freſh ardour to raifing the walls of the 
Rome. city, and building the houſes they were to incloſe *. The 


colony was pretty numerous at firſt ; but the diſſention of 
Year of its leaders, followed by a conflict, deſtroyed many, and 
the world made others withdraw. It was now reduced to three thou- 
3253, ſand foot and three hundred horſe. Romulus had marked 
out, with a plough, a ſquare round mount Palatine, making 
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Before a continued furrow, to ſhew where the foundations of the L 
Chriſt walls were to be laid, except in the places deſigned for the 1 80 
. gates, where, holding up the plough, he carried it without Pri 


continuing the furrow. Hence the word porta, a gate, 4 
portando, This ceremony was ever after obſerved on the like 
occaſion. A ſpace was left within between the walls and the 
houſes, on which it was not lawful to build, and another 
without, which was not to be ploughed. The line marked 
out by the plough was called Pomærium ; from whence the 
phraſe 88 preferre, to ſignify the enlarging of the 
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city. Romulus dedicated the new city to his reputed father 

the god Mars. > el lo 
In this rude ſtate, Rome, deſtitute of civil laws and ma- | 
iſtrates, was more like a camp of ſoldiers than a city, and TY 

1erved only as a place of ſecurity to men of deſperate for- yr 


tunes, whom impunity, or hopes of booty had drawn toge- | 
ther from various places. Greets, Latins, Albans, and Taf- w. 
cans, moſt of them ſhepherds and robbers, but all men of di 
reſolute valour, were the firſt inhabitants of this proud city. 


The conquerors of the world owed their origin to a neſt of a 
thieves. =, | = w 
Cato places the foundation of Rame on the eleventh of the | 15 


calends of May, (that is, the twenty-firſt of April) in the h 
firſt year of the ſeventh Olympiad, which anſwers to the Þ. 
year 657 before Chri/?, and of the world 2253. On that day 25 
à paſtoral feſtival, called Palilia, was ever after celebrated | 
at Rome; but whether ſolely in commemoration of the 

founding of the city, or e it was inſtituted before, in R 


honour of Pales, goddeſs of the ſhepherds}, or whether on + 
both accounts, is not certainly known. yl 7 
13 2 , — 

th 


Liv. I. i. c. 8. Dion. Hal. I. ii. p. 77-87. Plut. in Rom. 
+ From pore mænia. Plut, | See a deſcription of the ſu- me 
perſtitions uſed by the ſhepherds on that day in Ov, de faftibus, 
IW. v. 771, &, The ſame day was alſo called Urbis natalis, 
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CHAP, II. 


The Monarchical Government of Rome, under ber ot» 
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ven Kings, who are ſaid to have reigned 244 Years. 


favourite paſſions, liberty and empire; and immediately pro- Romulus 
claimed Romulus king of Rome; which he, after cont 

the auguries, agreed to. At the ſame time they declared king. 
him the head of their religion, the chief magiſtrate of the 
city, and general of the ſtate *. Beſides other guards, he 


had twelve lictors +, who always attended him when he ap- 


; peared in 2 Each lictor was armed with a battle-ax 


urrounded with a bundle of rods, which was the ſymbol of 


1 ps among his neighbours the Hetrurians. But, 
with a 


| this pomp of royalty, his power was confined to 
very narrow limits |; and he had little more authority than 


to call together the ſenate and the aſſemblies of the people; 
to propoſe affairs to them; to march at the head of the army 
when war was reſolved upon by a public decree; and to give 
directions about the diſpoſal of the public money. | 


The firſt care of the new prince was to make ſeveral laws 


concerning — and civil government; which, however, 


were not publi 


ed without the gonſent of the whole people. 


It is not well known what was the form of worſhip in theſe 


diſtant ages: we only learn from hiſtory, that the religion of 
the firſt Romans had a great conformity with their origin. 


Beſides, the Palilia and the Lupercalia, mentioned before, 


Plutarch ſpeaks of a god called Conſus, who preſided over 


councils, and whoſe only temple was a grotto under ground S. 
Romulus inſtituted ſome new feſtivals, whereby religion be- 
came an eaſe and relief to the labouring people. * the 
chief religion of thoſe rude times lay in the aruſpices and au- 
gurs. The former inſpected the entrails of the victims, and 
the latter foretold future events by the flight, the ſinging, or 
the feeding of birds. The flight of a raven on the left, and 
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* Dion. Hal, 1. ii. p. 81. + Liv. c. 38. f Dion. I. 1. 
Plut. in Rom. || In Romul. 5 A myſtic turn has ſince 
been given to what was perhaps then merely the effect of chance 
or neceſſity; and we are told, that this temple was contrived un- 
der ground, in order to teach men, that the deliberations of coun- 


* 


cils ſhould be ſecret. 
8 : of 


ing choſen 
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were brought from Chaldea to Greece, from thence to the He- 
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of a crow on the right, were good omens ; fo was alſo a clear 1 
ſhrill note *. As for the feeding of chickens, the pullarius, 
or keeper, let them out of their coop, and threw down 2 
handful of crumbs, or grain. If they ſeized the meat gree- 


dily, and ſcattered part on the ground, the omen was favour. 
able. On the contrary, if they refuſed to eat, the omen was 
fatal. The ſtory of P. Claudius, the conſul, is well known, 
+ who, ready to engage at ſea in the firſt Punic war, and 
hearing that the chickens would not come out of their coop, 
ardent? them to be throw into the ſea, with this jeſt, 7 


they will not eat, let them drink. He was conquered indeed; 
but it need not be ſaid that his defeat was cauſed by his raſh- 
neſs, and not by his contempt of ſo filly a ceremony. 

The ſecond way of taking Aruſpices, was from certain obſer- 
vations in the heavens. The augur marked in the air with 
the /ituus, or augural ſtaff, bent at the end, a certain ſpace, 
to obſerve what ſhould paſs there. This ſpace was called 
templum, as well as the ſpace where he ſtood to make his ob- 
ſervations. This ceremony is largely deſcribed by Livy f. 
The pleaſure of the gods was allo conſulted by the in- 
ſpection of the entrails of victims. To this office were ap- 
pointed the Aruſpices. Theſe were of much leſs conſideration 
1 14 Augurs, who were always choſen out of the prime 
nobility. 5 

All theſe religious ceremonies were very antient. They 


rrurians, of whom they were borrowed by the Latins . In 


after-times, the ſenate ordered ſix young Roman noblemen to 


to be ſent every year to Hetruria, to be inſtructed in theſe 
matters. 

The pious frauds of Aruſpites, which owed their eſtabliſn- 
ment merely to the ignorance of the firſt ages, became after- 
wards one of the great myſteries of ſtate : and it is ſaid that 
Rimulus cauſed himſelf to *be appointed the firſt Augur of 
Reme, left others ſhould gain the confidence of the multitude Þ 
by the help of thoſe ſuperſtitions, in which the vulgar had 
great faith. By a law made purpoſely for that end, he de- 
creed, that no election ſhould be entered upon, nor any per- 


ſon, tor the future, be raiſed to the royal dignity, the prleſt- 


hood, or any of the public magiſtracies; nor any war be un- 
dertaken, till the Aruſpices had firſt been conſulted. In the 
ſame ſpirit of religion, and with very wiſe policy &, he for- 
bad all worſhip o foreign deities, which might have bred 
diviſions among his new ſubjects. By the ſame law, the 
prieſthood was to be for life; prieſts could not be elected till 
the age of fifty, and none but their wives were allowed ta 
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I. i. p. 12. Liv. 1. x. ©. 40. + Val. 
Max. I. I. 4 Lv. 1.4. © + {| Onuphr. de civ, 
Rom, c. 17. Cic. de Divin, I. i. p. 92, 9 Dion. Hal, I. ii. 
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terform the function of prieſteſſes. Their ſons, who were 


called Camilli, were to wait at the altars till the age of pu- 
berty; and their daughters, called Camillæ, fo long as they 
continued virgins. After the diviſion of the June into dif- 
| ferent claſſes, the chief minitters of the go 

from among the patricians ; and the inferior prieſts, out of 
ſuch families only as were honourable. The ſacerdotal fa- 
| milies were exempted from paying taxes and bearing arms; 
and the priefts were obliged to be acquainted with the laws 
and cuſtoms of their country, and to write its principal 
events: fo that they were the firſt hiſtorians and firſt law- 


s were Choſen 


yers of the Romans. 


43 


Romulus having numbered the inhabitants of Rome +, found Numbers 


that they amounted to three thouſand three hundred men. his people 
! Theſe he divided into three equal tribes, and aſſigned to each and di- 


a part of the city to inhabit, under the command of a Pre- videsthem 
fe& or Tribune. Each tribe was divided into ten Curiæ, into tribes 


or companies of one hundred men, under the command of a 


Centurion ; and every Curia was ſubdivided into ten Decu- Curizand 
ri, which were commanded by their reſpective officers. A Decuriz. 


2 prieſt, who was called Curio, had the care of the ſacrifices of 
each Curia; and two of the principal inhabitants, called Du- 
2 umviri, diſtributed juſtice between man and man. 


After this, Romulus divided his ſmall territory, not above Portions 


fe or fix miles in extent, and originally dependent on the out the 


city of Alba, into three, but not equal, parts. One was con- territory 


] rites and ceremonies, and to hold all the civil and military tricians 


The ſhare of eac 
The next thing Romulus did, was to diſtinguiſh the peo- Divides 


divided into ny portions, to anſwer to the thirty Curiæ. 
private man did not exceed two acres &. 


7 ſecrated to the expences of religious worſhip; another was of Rome. 
7 reſerved for the king's revenue, and the exigencies of the 
ſtate; and the third, which was the moſt conſiderable, was 


le, according to their birth and dignity, into Patricians and the people 
lebeians. The former were to take care of the religious into Pa- 


dignities; the latter were to till the ground, feed cattle, and and Ple- 
follow trades, To prevent the murmurings which this di- beians. 


ſtinction between citizens of one and the ſame republic might 
occaſion, Romulus endeavoured to bind them to each other 


by reciprocal ties and obligations. Every plebeian { was al- Patrons 


lowed to chuſe, out of the body of the patricians, a patron, and Cli- 
or protector, who was obliged to aſſiſt him with his ad- ents, their 
vice and power. In return, the client was bound, upon all reſpective 


oecaſions, to adhere to the intereſt of his patron ; to aſſiſt quties. 
him with money, if required, towards paying his debts, 
portioning his daughters, or ranſoming him, or his children, 
Ff taken in war. The patron and client were never to ac- 
cute each other, or take contrary ſides. Any breach of this 


— — edt. 
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covenant was looked upon as a ſacrilege; and the offender 
became fo infamous, that no puniſhment was inflicted on 

whoeyer killed him. | 7 
Eftabliſh- To theſe regulations ſucceeded the inftitution of the ſenate, 
ment of The king named the firſt ſenator, who was ſtiled the Prince 
the ſenate. of the Senate; and ordained, that in his abſence he ſhould 
have the government of the city. Each tribe elected three 
members, and each of the Curiz the like number ; making 
in all one hundred ſenators ; who were choſen from among 
the patricians, and were to be at the ſame time the king's 
miniſters and the protectors of the people. Functions no leſs 

noble than hard to execute well. | 
All aftairs of importance were brought before the ſenate, 
The prince, as head, prefided *, but he had only his- ſingle 
vote, like a private ſenator; and all queſtions were decided 
by a plurality of voices. The ſenators were called Patres, 
fathers; and the name of Patricians was given to their de- 
ſ-endants, who were the origin of the firſt nobility among 
the Romans. All civil and military dignities, and the prieſt- 
hood, belonged to the Patricians only 
Origin of The ſenate being thus eſtabliſhed, Romulus ordered the Cu- 
the Henan Triæ to chuſe him a guard of three hundred young men ; ten 
knights. out of each Curia. Theſe were called Celeres; either from 
their firſt captain, whoſe name was Celer, or from the ſwift- 
neſs with which they executed the orders they received, 
They fought either on foot or on horſeback, as occaſion re- 
quired. The ſtate found them a horſe ; from whence they 
were called Equites, knights; and they were diſtinguiſhed 
by a gold ring. They were commanded by a Tribune called 
Tbs Celerum, three Centurions, and other inferior of- 
; ficers. This was the origin of the Roman knights. 

Privileges The king's office at home was to take care of religious af- 
of the fairs; to be the guardian of the laws and cuſtoms ; to de- 
Eing, fe- cide the weightier cauſes between man and man, referring 
nate, and thoſe of leſs moment to the ſenate; to call together the ſena- 
people. tors, and aſſemble the people; firſt giving his opinton of what 
was propoſed, and then ratifying, by his conſent, what was 


agreed on by the majority. Abroad, and in time of war, he 


was to command the army with abſolute authority, and to 
take care of the public money. The ſenate were not only 
to be judges in all cauſes that were referred to them, but like- 
wife to debate and reſolve upon ſuch public affairs as the king 
Propoied, and to determine them by the plurality of voices. 
Jo the people was committed, the creating of magiſtrates, 
the electing of the king himſelf, the enacting of laws, and the 
reſoiving upon any war that was propoſed by the king; but 
5 all cheſe things, the approbation of the ſenate was neceſ- 
ary. | 
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Such was the fundamental conſtitution of this ſtate, neither 
urely monarchical, nor entirely republican. The king, the 
ſenate, and the people, were in a fort of mutual dependance; 


a from whence reſulted a balance of authority which moderated 
that of the prince, and at the ſame time ſecured the power of 
the ſenate and the liberty of the people. 


The new colony being thin of inhabitants, Romulus opened Pymuls 


an aſylum for debtors, fugitive flaves, outlaws, murderers, opens an 
| and every ſort of criminals, To this end he erected a temple aſylum. 


* 


do a new ſort of divinity, which he called the 4hlzan God, 
under whoſe protection all ſorts of criminals were to be ſe- year of 


cure. Multitudes flocked to him from the neighbouring Name 2. 
countries. They were not, indeed, at firſt received within 

the walls, but had the hill Saturnius, afterwards called Capi- 

tolinus, aſſigned them for their habitation. Afterwards, when 
Romulus enlarged his city, the aſylum was incloſed within the 

walls; and thoſe who had fled to it, being brought under 

ſome regulation, became citizens of Rome. 

The prudent regulations in the government of Rome, and 
eſpecially the liberty which her ſubjects enjoyed, attracted 
likewiſe, from all parts, numbers of more valuable citizens. 
Romulus made them all foldiers; and his new ſtate began al- 
ready to grow formidable to its neighbours, and wanted no- 
thing but women to ſecure its duration. 

Romulus ſent deputies to demand intermarriage with the Sa- Year of 
bincs and other neighbouring nations, and to propoſe a ſtrict Rome 3. 
alliance between them and Rome. His offers were rejected 
with ſcorn. Why, ſaid the Sabines * does not your 
prince open an aſylum for vagabond women and fugitive 
<< female ſlaves, as he has done for men? He might then 
* make marriages wherein neither party could upbraid the 
% other.” | 

Incenſed at this anſwer, he determined to take by force what Year of 
he could not obtain by gentle means. The chief of the ſenate Rome 4. 
approved of his deſign. Accordingly, Romulus proclaimed a ſo- 
lemn feaſt, and public games, in honour of the god Conſus, or 


Neptune, creator of the horſe, as ſome interpret this word. This 


brought together a great concourſe of people, ſome to ſee the 

ſhew, and ſome the new city. The Sabines, being neareſt to 
Rome, were the moſt numerous. In the midſt of the ſolemnity, R N 
the Romans, upon a ſional given by Romulus, ruſhed, ſword * 0 5 
in hand, into the afſembly, ſeized all the daughters of the e e 
ſpectators, and, by main force, carried them to their houſes, omen. 
where they were kept till the next day, without any farther 
inſult being offered them. They were in all fix hundred and 
_ -three; and Romulus choſe ſo many huſbands for them. 
This violence was highly reſented by the neighbouring 
people, and occaſioned a war which laſted ſeveral years. 
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46 A GENERAL HISTORY J. 
The Cæ- The Cæninenſes were the firſt that armed to revenge the in- 1 title 


ninenſes ſult. They entered the lands of the Romans : Romulus en- 4 =o 
com- gaged and defeated them; killed their king, Acron, with bis 70 — t 


mence own hand; took their city, razed it, and ſent all the inha- Þ 
war, but bitants to Rome, where they were allowed the ſame privilege; 
aredefeat- as the moſt antient citizens. For this victory, Romulus de- 
ed by creed himſelf the honours of a triumph. He returned to 
Romulus, Rome, laden with the armour of the vanquiſhed king, which 
: Be 8 jo. ; 3 e ene Rs 3 wer * 
Origin of by way of diſtinction, ſpolia opima, rich ſpoils; or, ſpoils dif- Ya. 
the Ar. Suk 5 be obtained ; aue rs were taken by the a FA _ 
umph. of the Roman army from the enemy's general, after having A 
killed him with his own hand. The whole Roman hiſtory 7 
affords but two more inſtances of ſuch ſpoils, and they were 
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Nemulus taken by Caſſus and Mietellus. The Antemnates and Cruſtumi- Fir: 

reduces i, Who had likewiſe taken. up arms, had no better fortune 3 
Cru/tumi- than the Cæninenſes. They alſo were overcome, and their x 

ui and Cities were taken. Romulus would not deſtroy them; but,, bs 

Antemne, their countries being fruitful, he ſettled in them colonies Þ* TY 

which were a barrier on that ſide againſt the incurſions of _. 

other enemies. The inhabitants were removed to Rome, 70 

Vear of and admitted to all the privileges of Raman citizens. By this“ 45 

None 7. Conduct, the reputation of his clemency, as well as part = 

became fo great, that ſeveral cities of Hetruria voluntarily pre 

ſubmitted to him. Cælius, an Hetrurian general, led all the ny 

troops under his command to Rome, and ſettled on an hill by 


near the city, which, from him, took the name of Mount of 
Colus. | = | : 
Romulus, being now obliged to enlarge the compaſs of his 
City, took in the hill Saturnius, called afterwards Mons Capito- de 
linus; and on the top of it built a ſtrong citadel, which he com- 4. 
mitted to the government of a noble Roman named Tar- © 
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0 Tatius, king of the Curetes, in the country of the Sab:nes, 
I. The Sa- 5 „ F 7 0 th 
2, qe. Was the laſt, but not leaſt formidable, enemy that at- 
1 bines de- nt : th 
45 clare war, tacked the Romans. He ſurprized the city of Rome, te 
ih and penetrated to the very forum, where an obſtinate and | ag 
0 16 bloody fight enſued. The victory was doubtful, when the 1; 
1005 | my C Sabine women, who were become the wives: of the Romans, T 
106 Prue the and who, in general, had children by them already, threw 8 
10 city. themſelves into the midſt of the combatants, and by their tl 
$i The Ne. Prayers and tears ſuſpended their animoſity. An gccomoda- 'y 
lt — | . | 
"Rt E 7 tion was agreed upon: the two nations made peace; and + 
Wk mr and that the union might be the ſtronger, moſt of theſe Sabines, 11 
1 95 who before lived diſperſed in the country, or in ſmall towns, 4 
1 dome came and ſettled at Rome, and increaſed the number of her 
W = Peo- eitizens, whoſe privileges were allowed them. Romulus was - 
pee. wounded in this fight, the concluſion of which coſt him alſo 
1 a part of his ſovereignty; for he was obliged to admit Tatius 
0 to an equal ſhare in the royalty, ani to receive an hundred 
1000 of the nobleſt of his people into the ſenate, with the fame 
. 
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title and privileges as the Romans x. The two kings reigned 
1 jointly, 


bholdi 
5 _ che hill Tarpeius. The Sabines ſettled on an hill called by 


them Puirinalis; either in memory of their city Cures, or in 
honour of their god Quiris. The ſpace between the Palatine 
and Tarpeian hills became a common market-place for the 
two united nations, and was called the Forum. The union 
of the two nations ſoon "> 2 mixture of manners, 
© cuſtoms, and religion. 

Z feſtival called Matronalia, in memory of the peace concluded 
2 by the mediation of the Sabine women; and, as a farther 
mark of diſtinction, every ane was commanded to give way 
to them; all immodeſt diſcourſes were forbidden in their pre- 
2 ſence; in capital cauſes they were exempted from the juriſ- 
2 diction of the ordinary judges, and their children were al- 
7 lowed to wear a golden ball hanging down their necks, and 
a a particular robe, called pretexta, to diſtinguiſn them from the 


7 vulgar. 


and with great harmony, for five years; Romulus 
his court on the hill Palatinus, and Tatius reſiding 


hey unanimoully inſtituted the 


The only military expedition under the two kings, was the Cameria 


7 conqueſt of Cameria, a city in the neighbourhood of Rome. made a 
Four thouſand of its inhabitants were tranſplanted to Rome, Roman co- 
from whence a colony was ſent to Cameria. lony, 


In the ſixth year of Romulus and Tatius, the latter, having 


2 provoked the Lavinians by injudiciouſly protecting ſome. of Year of 

= his friends, who had ravaged their territories, was murdered Rome 14. 
by them at the foot of the altar, while he and Romulus were 
offering a ſacritice in the city of Lavinium. Romulus, who 
never f: 

concerned in this affair. However, he carried his colleague's 
dead body to Rome, and interred it honourably on Mount 
© Aventine, From this time he reigned alone, 


Death of 


ked an equal in authority, was ſuſpected of being 4 47%. 


Not long after, a plague, attended with a great famine, Years of 


breaking out at Rome, the Camerini attempted to ſhake off Nong 1 "Rp 
the Roman yoke. Romulus marched againſt them, killed ſix 16 17 g 
thouſand of them on the ſpot, and, returning to Rome, e- 
tered the city in triumph. The like ſucceſs attended him Naulus 
| againſt the Fidenates, whoſe city, ſtanding about forty fur- defeatsthe 
| longs from Rome, he took, and made it a Roman colony. Camerini, 


The Veientes claimed Fidenæ, as a city within their juriſdic- Fedenates, 
tion, and laid ſiege to it: but they were defeated in two bat- and 7Y:;. 


tles, and forced, in order to obtain a truce for an hundred es 


years, to give up ſeven ſmall towns on the Tiber, with ſome 
ſalt-pits near the mouth of that river, and to ſend. fifty of 
their chief citizens to Rome, to be kept there as hoſtages. 
This war procured Romulus the honour of a third triumph; 


TI 9 
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The Roman and the Saline ſenators aſſembled at firſt ſeparate- 
ly, at the houſes of their reſpective kings; but afterwards met at 
the ſame place, which was from thence called the Comitium. 
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Laws of 
Romulus. 


His beha- 
viour pro- 
vokes the 
lenate. 


He si 
murder'd. 


Year of 


Rome 37. 


| A GENERAL HISTORY 
This was the laſt war in which Romulus engaged. The 


6 of his ſtate. He made man 
lates to marriages, and forbids a wife to leave her hufband 
upon any pretence whatever; but allows the huſband to put 
away his wife, and even to puniſh her with death, in caſe 
ſhe were convicted of adultery, poiſoning, making falſe keys, 
or only of drinking wine. Romulus thought this laſt inter. 
diction neceſſary to prevent adultery, which he looked upon 
as the too natural effect of that dangerous liquor. Each 


huſband was confined to one wife; their goods were in com- 


mon between them, but under the adminiſtration of the 
huſband. His laws, with reſpect to the power of father 
over their children, are the moſt cruel that were ever heard 


of. The former had an abſolute power over the lives and 
fortunes of the latter; fo that, by their own private autho- - 
rity, they could impriſon them, ſell them for ſlaves, and even! 
put them to death. at any age, and in any ftation *. He 


appointed no puniſhment for real parricide, but called all 


murder ſo, thinking the latter a deteſtable crime, but the 


former impoſſible : and indeed it was unknown in Rome for 


near ſix hundred years, as divorces were, notwithſtanding | 
the huſband's power, for five hundred and twenty years f. 


Well knowing that the power of a ſtate conſiſts not ſo much 
In its extent, as in the number of its inhabitants, he made it 
criminal to kill, or even ſell, an enemy in war, if he yielded, 
The deſign of his wars was only to conquer men: being 
ſure he ſhould never want lands, while he had troops ſuffict- 
ent to poſſeſs themſelves of them. 

Romulus, in the latter end of his reign, whether too much 
elated with his former ſucceſſes, or carried away with no- 
tions of arbitrary power, began to extend his prerogative be- 
yond due bounds, and to pay no longer any deference to his 
great council. The ſenate was indeed aſſembled, but only 
tor form ſake, and to ratify his commands. Incenſed at this 
haughty and arbitrary behaviour, they reſolved his death, 
and ſoon after effected it. Romulus having appointed a re- 


remaining part of his life was employed in ſettling the ciyiÞ 
good laws; but ve] 
ave only ſome fragments of them remaining. The firſt re. 
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view" bf his troops on a plain without the city, the ſenate Þ 


attended him thither. Whilſt he was haranguing them, 2 
ſudden {torm diſperſed the army, and the ſenators remained 
alone with the king, who never was ſeen after. To ap- 
pole the people, and remove their ſuſpicions of what had 

appened, the ſenators gave out, that, in the midſt of the 
ſtorm, Romulus was, on a ſudden, ſurrounded by a flame, 
and ſnatched up into Heaven. Julius Proclus, a ſenator of 
great diſtinction, having aflembled the Curiz, ſwore to the 
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| * Dion, Hal. 1. ii. p. 92, A. Gell. c. 23. Plat. Inſtit. Juf 
tin. I. i. + Flut. ubi ſupr. 
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fruth of this ſtory, and aſſured them, that Romulus had ap- 

cared to him, and enjoined him to acquaint his people, that 

had pleaſed the Gods to take him back to Heaven, from 

whence he came ; but that he would always be a propitious 

god to them, under the name of Quirinus . His death hap- 
pened on the 7th of July, in the thirty-ſeventh year of his 


reign, and the ſixtieth, or, as ſome ſay, fifty-fifth year of his 


age. Thus ended one of the greateſt heroes of antiquity, 


* the firſt founder and law-giver of the Romans, who, in a few 


ycars, formed out of a gang of ſlaves and profligates, a people 
which, in proceſs of time, became maſters of the world, and 
were yet more renowned for their virtue, than for their cou- 
rage or conqueſts ; who, from three thouſand three hundred 
men, with which he firſt began, increaſed his ſubjects to for- 
ty-ſeven thouſand ſoldiers, all inſpired with the ſame ſpirit 
of preſerving their own liberty, and making themſelves maſ- 
ters. of that of others. 


By the death of Romulus, who left no iſſue, the ſupreme Interreg- 
authority devolved on the ſenators, who divided it among zum. 


themſelves, and each governed in his turn five days, with the 
title of Inter-rex, and enjoyed all the honours of ſovereignty. 
This new form of government laſted ſomewhat more than a 

ear ; when the people, weary of having ſo many lords, in- 
iſted on a change. The ſenate gave them their option, ei- 
ther to elect a king, or chuſe annual magiſtrates. The peo- 
ple, out of 1 referred the choice to them. Several of 
the ſenators, willing to keep the power in their own hands, 
inclined to the republican ſtate; but the chief of that body, 
who ſecretly aſpired to the crown, got a vote paſſed in favour 
of monarchy. A general aſſembly of the people + was held; 
and the ſenator who had laſt performed the office of Inter- 


rex, „ himſelf to them, ſaid, ©* Ele&t yourſelves a Form of 
omans ; the ſenate give their conſent : and if electing 
* you make choice of a prince worthy to ſucceed Romulus, kings. 


king, O 


the ſenate will confirm him in that ſupreme dignity.” T“ 


The ſenate conſiſted of two forts of ſenators ; the old Numa 
ones, and thoſe that had been added to them in the reign of Pompilias 
Tatius. The former demanded a Roman; the latter, one of elected 
their own country. After great diſputes, it was agreed, that king. 


the old ſenators ſhould name the king of Rome; but that 
they ſhould chuſe him from among the Sabines. Their choice 


fell upon Numa Pompilius, f a man of virtue, wiſdom, mode- His cha- 
ration, and equity; but no great ſoldier. This worthy racter. 


c 4 —_—_—— —_— 


* Dion, Hal, I. ii. Plut, Liv. I. i. c. 16. 
+ The aſembly of the people included not only plebeians, but 


alſo the ſenators, knights, and all the Roman citizens in general, 


who had a right of ſuffrage, The plebeians, being more numerous 


than the two other orders, generally had the decifion of affairs on 


* theſe occafions. 


Liv. Plut, Dion. Hal. 


OL, IV, prince 
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50 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Year of prince reclaimed his ſubjects from their ſavage fondneſs for 
Rome 40. war and plunder, and taught them the arts of peace, and the 
happineſs of civil and ſocial life, by inſtructing them in the 

reat duties of religion, or piety towards their gods, and in the 

3 aws of juſtice and humanity, which contained their duty to- 
He diſ- wards their fellow creatures. The reign of this good prince, 
miſſes the which laſted forty-three years, was the moſt happy period 
guard of of time Rome ever knew, from her foundation to her diſſolu- 
three hun- tion. He diſmiſſed the royal guard of three hundred celeres, 
dred Ce- ſaying, it would ill become him to reign over a people he 


leres. diſtruſted, or to diſtruſt a people that compelled him to reign 
3 over them. | 
Divides The more effectually to divert the Romans from the purſuit 


the miniſ- of their favourite paſiion, war; Numa increaſed the pomp, 


ters of re- and multiplied the ceremonies, of religion, the miniſters of 
ligion into which he divided into eight claſſes, viz. Curiones, or parti- 


eight cular prieſts of each curia; Flamines, ſo called from the fa- 
ſhion or colour of their caps; Celeres, attendants on the 
prieſts; Augurs, whoſe province was divination; Ye/tals, 
devoted to the goddeſs Voſs, in whoſe temple they were ob- 
liged to keep the ſacred fire perpetually burning“; Salii, or 
guardians of the ancilia ; Feciales, or heralds, whoſe buſineſs 
was to demand ſatisfaction for injuries done by enemies, to 
proclaim war againſt them, and to take care that all treaties 
were faithfully obſerved ; and laſtly, Pontifices, the moſt ve- 
nerable of all the claſſes, whoſe office was to ſuperintend the 
other prieſts, to regulate the feaſts and ſacrifices, and to give 
ſentence in all cauſes relating to religion. Theſe laſt had a 
preſident, ſtiled Pontifex Maximus, whoſe office was one of 
the moſt honourable in the ſtate. — 


3 


— 


*The ſafety of the empire was thought to depend upon the per- 
petuity of this fire. The veſtals were held in the higheſt honour 
ſo long as they preſerved their virginity, and took care of this 
fire, Lictors carried faſces before them, as before the kings; and 
they had the privilege of ſaving the life of any criminal, if they 
chanced to paſs by the place where theſe unhappy creatures were. 
In return, the leaſt fault in a veſtal was puniſhed with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. If ſhe chanced to let the ſacred fire go out, ſhe was beaten 
_ +5 like a ſlave; and for a breach of chaſtity ſhe was bu- 
ried alive, 


+ The Ancilia were twelve ſhields, exactly alike, which Numa 


ordered to be made for the greater ſafety of preſerving a ſhield, 
which he pretended fell down from heaven into his hands, during 
a converſation he had with the nymph Egeria; and on the pre- 
ſervation of which, that nymph affured him, the welfare and dura- 
tion of Ree depended, They were hung up in the temple of 
Mars, and guarded by twelve young Romans of diſtinction, who 
were called Salii. ; 


Numa 
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Numa introduced a new kind of deities, called Termini, or Introdu- 
Boundaries, which he cauſed to be placed upon the borders ces new 
of the Reman ſtate, and of each man's property. To remove deities, 
them was deemed facrilege, and any one might kill the of- erects al- 
fender with impunity. A feſtival, called Terminalia, was in- tars, and 
ſtituted in honour of them. He erected an altar to Fides, or builds a 
Gord Faith, and dedicated a temple to Janus, the ſymbol of temple to 

rudence, which looks two ways, to examine what is paſt, Janus. 
and what may come. This temple ſtood open in time of 


war, and was ſhut in time of peace. 


The reformation of religion was followed by an improve- Improves 
ment of the laws, in which particular regard was had to the the laws. 
preſerving of modeſty in women. Huſbands were, however, 
permitted to lend their wives to others, whoſe wives were 
barren ; but they ftill retained their former power over 
them, and could call them home, or lend them to others, at 
their pleaſure. He reformed the law by which Romulus 
had given parents an abſolute power over their children; 


2 


for he would not ſuffer a father to ſell his ſon after mar- 


riage; thinking it unjuſt, that a woman, who had married a 
freeman, ſhould be obliged to live with a flave. 

He parcelled out the lands of the ſtate, and diſtributed Encoura- 
them into pagi, or villages, each of which had a chief, whoſe ges agri- 
buſineſs was to keep an eye ever the huſbandmen, to encou- culture, 
rage the diligent, and puniſh the ſlothful, and report the pro- 


greſs of agriculture to the king, who frequently advanced 
the induftrious to the firſt dignities in the ſtate. By this 
means the lands were cultivated, and the city diſburthened 
bol the idle ſoldiery, who had been accuſtomed, under Romu- 
us, to live by rapine“. 


But the maſter-piece of Numa's policy was, his diſtribu- Pigri- 
ting the citizens of Rome into diſtin&t bodies, according to butes the 
their ſeveral trades and occupations. Each had its particu- Citizens 
lar privileges, feſtivals, ſacrifices, Fc. By this means, the jnto gif. 
people became more intimately united, and the diſtinction of ting bo- 
Romans and Sabines, which had frequently given rife to fac- dies. 
| tions, was ſoon forgot +. | | 
Too fix the due order of the feſtivals, it was neceſſary to Reforms 
* regulate the days and months of the year. In Romulus's the Ca- 
time, the year confiſted of only ten months, and began in jendar. 

* March. But as this did not agree with either the ſolar or ; 
the lunar year, Numa added the months of January and Ve- 

| bruary to the beginning of the year. He likewiſe introduced 

the diſtinction between lucky and unſucky days, fa/i and ne- 

fai. The courts of juſtice were allowed to fit, and the 
People to be aſſembled, on the former of theſe days, but not 

on the latter. | | | 


5 


3 
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* Plut, in Numa. + Ibid, 
| | E 2 Numa 
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Curiatii. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 

Numa died in the eighty-ſecond year of his age, fincerely 
regretted by all his people, who looked upon him as their fa- 
ther and beſt of friends. He left but one cr, named 
Pompilia, who was married to Numa Marcius, by whom ſhe 
had Ancus Marcius, the fourth king of Rome.“ | 

After a ſhort inter-regnum, the Romans choſe for their 
third king, Tullus Heſtilius, a prince of a bold, enterpriſing 
genius, fonder of war than of peace, and determined to pre- 
ſerve his ſtate by the ſame means that it had been founded, 
Tullus, whoſe private fortune was very great, began his reign 
with an act of generofity which gained him the hearts of all 
his people. He diſtributed among ſuch of them as had no 
poſſeſſions, the lands which had been ſet apart for the ex- 
pences of the king. 

Celius, or, as . call him, Cluilius, chief of the Albans, 
jealous of the growing power of Rome, gave private direc- 
tions to ſome of his ſubjects to lay waſte the Roman territo- 
ries. The Romans, in their turn, attacked the Albans, and, 
as Czlius expected, a quarrel enſued between the two na- 
tions, and both took the field. The armies ſoon met, and 
ſeemed juſt ready to engage, when the Alban general, either 
fearing the ſucceſs of a battle, or perhaps only deſirous to 
ſpare the effuſion of blood, propoſed to the Romans, to refer 
the fate of both nations to three combatants on each ſide. 


The as tr was accepted. The Romans choſe three bro- 


thers, called the Horatii, and the Albans pitched upon three 
other brothers, called the Curiatii. The champions engaged 
in the preſence of both armies, and victory ſeemed doubtful 
for a long time. At length, two of the Horatii fell; and 
the Alban camp was filled with ſhouts of joy. The three 
Curiatii were wounded, and the remaining Horatius was unhurt 
and ſtill vigorous. However, not thinking himſelf a match 
for the three brothers together, he made uſe of a ſtratagem 
to ſeparate them; artfully retreating as if he had fled. Fe 
Curiatii purſued him, but at unequal diſtances. The Roman 
champion, watching his opportunity, turned ſhort upon 
them, and flew them all, before one could come up to the 


alliſtance of the other +. "The A/bans immediately acknow- . 


ledged Rome for their ſuperior, 5 | | 
PFleratins, returning into the city, laden with the arms and 
ſpoils of his enemies, met his ſiſter, who was to have been 
married to one of the Curiatii. Seeing her brother dreſſed in 
er lover's coat of armour, which ſhe herſelf had wrought, 
me burſt into a flood of tears, tore her hair, and, in the 
tranſports of her ſorrow, uttered the moſt 'violent impreca- 
tions againſt her brother. He, warmed with his victory, 


and incenied at the grief which his ſiſter expreſſed, with ſuch 


* a — 


*»Aß Fal. & Liv. I. i. e. 21. + Dion, Hal. 1. 3. 
Liv, Decad. 1. 1.3. c. #5, | 
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; event of the battle. The Fidenates and Veientes were entire- 
ly defeated by the Romans ; whereupon Fuffetins, coming 
* down from his hill, fell upon their ſcattered remains. 


OF THE WORLD. 53 


unreaſonable paſſion, in the heat of his anger, ſtabbed her 


to the heart. Begone, ſaid he, to thy lover, and carry 
him that degenerate paſſion which makes thee prefer a 


« dead enemy to the glory of thy country.” Every one 


was amazed and ſhocked at the deed. Horatius was imme- 

| diately ſeized, and carried before the Dumwiri, who con- 

” demned him to death. By the king's advice, he appealed Is con- 

to an aſſembly of the people, who, rather. thro* admiration of demned 
his courage, than for the juſtice of his cauſe, revoked this by the Da- 


ſentence *. However, that the crime might not go wholly umwzr:, 


unpuniſhed, he was ſentenced to paſs under the yoke + ; an but par- 
ignominy which it was uſual to inflict on priſoners of war, doned by 


who had cowardly ſurrendered their arms ; and expiations the people 


were appointed to pacify the gods. 


The behaviour of the Fidenates having been ſuſpicious du- Tullus 


ring the war with the Albans, Tullus cited them to appear makes 
before the Roman ſenate, to anſwer for their conduct: but war upon 
they, conſcious of their guilt, and in private intelligence the Fiae- 
with Fuffetivs, chief of the Albans, who wanted to ſhake off ,azes. 
the Roman yoke, refuſed to obey, and, in conjunction with 

| the Veientes, took the held. Fuffetivs, thinking to conceal 

his treachery, joined Tullus with the Alban troops; but the 

day before the battle, he acquainted his principal officers 


with his deſign, which was, to ſtand neuter, till fortune had 
declared for one fide, and then join the conqueror. While 
the armies were in motion to engage, Fuffetius accordingly 
retired with his troops to a riſing ground, to watch the 


Treache- 
ry of the 
Albans, 


Tullus, concealing his knowledge of Fuffetius's treachery, 
which he had been informed of before the battle, went pri- 
vately in the night to Rome, to conſult the ſenate, and re- 
turned to the camp by break of day. He then detached 4/4: de- 
Horatius who had conquered the three Albans, with a choſen moliſhed, 
body of troops, to demoliſh Alla; and, in the mean time, and the 
commanded York the Roman and Alban troops to attend him 4/bons 


= unarmed, but with private inſtructions to the Romans to tranſ- 


; conceal their ſwords under their garments. When they planted to 
were aſſembled, he acquainted them with Fuffetins's 5 Pome, 


; and ordered him to be torn aſunder by horſes. 


IS aCc- 


; complices were put to the ſword. The reit of the Alban Year of 


ſoldiers were carried to Rome, with the citizens, and the Rome 87. 


chief men among them were admitted into the ſenate; 


56 


— 


* This appeal ſhews plainly, that the ſupreme power was in the 
people. ; 
+ The yoke was formed by two upright poſts, with a beam laid 


| acroſs on the top, like a gallows, It was called /ororum tigillum, 
or the {ters rafter. 
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others were made knights, and all, without exception, en- 
joyed the privileges of Roman citizens *. Thus fell the rich 
and populous city of Alba, the mother of Rome. This in- 
creaſe of inhabitants obliging Tu/lus to enlarge the limits of 
the city, he took in mount Czliz, and built himſelf a palace 


Tullus de- there. The nex ſpring, he marched againſt the Fidenates, 


feats the defeated them in a pitched battle, and reduced them to ſuch 
Fidenates, ſtreights, that they ſurrendered at diſcretion, and were made 
dependent upon Rome. This victory procured Tullus the 
honours of a triumph +. | : 5 
The power of Rome being now mate increaſed, Tullus 
turned his arms againſt the yet — Sabines, who, af- 
ter tr70 years obſtinate reſiſtance, were defeated in two great 
battles, the laſt near Eretum, a town about thirteen miles 
from Rome, and forced to accept a peace upon the con- 
queror's terms f. A ſecond triumph was decreed him for 
this victory. The Sabines revolted again, a few years after, 
and were again made ſenfible of the ſuperiority of Rome. 
And takes All the | towns, which had been dependent on Alba, 
Medulia, were ſummoned to ſubmit to the Roman laws. On their re- 
fuling to comply, their harveſt was deſtroyed, their country 
laid waſte, and their city of Miodlulia taken, and put out of 
a condition of reſiſting again, at leaſt for many years. 
Authors diſagree as to the manner of Tullus's death. 
Some ſay that he was killed by lightning, with his wife, 
chilcren, and family ; and others, that he died by the hands 
of Ancus Marcius, his ſucceſſor, who flew him and his whole 
family, while they were performing a domeſtic ſacrifice, and 
then ſet fire to the palace, to conceal his crime. Tullus 
reigned thirty-three years, and left the city greatly in- 
creaſed, but the dominions much the ſame as in the time of 
| Romulus §. | 
Year of Ancus Marcius, grandſon of Numa, was elected in the 
Rome 114. room of Tullus Hoſtilius, by the aflembly of the people, and 
| the ſenate afterwards confirmed the election. The new 


And the 


Sabines. 


His death. 


Ancus king began his Flee by endeavouring to reſtore the religious 
Marcius Ceremonies, which had been neglected under his predeceſ- 
king. for, and to revive huſbandry, and cultivate the arts of peace: 


a conduct which gained him the affections of his ſubjects. 
But he ſoon found by experience, that a throne requires 
other virtues than piety. His neighbours, and particularly 
the Latines, holding him in contempt for his pacific diſpoſi- 
tion, ſoon began to make incurſions on the frontiers of the 
Defeats Romans. A herald was ſent to demand ſatisfaction; and on 
the Lo. its being refuſed, war was declared againſt the invaders. 
. Ancus took the field, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities of 
Latium, and ſent their inhabitants to Rome, where he ſettled 


—_ 


— 


+ Liv. I. i. e. 30. | } Dion. 
§ Li. L i c. . | 
them 


* Dion, Hal. I. ili. p. 16;. 
Hal. p. 175. Liv. I. i. c. 30. 
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them on the hill Aventinus. The Latines raiſed all the forces 
they could, but were defeated, and Ancus triumphed at Rome 
for his advantages over them. | 

The Fidenates, Veien:es, and Volſci, felt likewiſe the effects Defeats 
of the Roman power. The Fidenates had revolted uring the the Fide- 
Latine war. Ancus marched againſt them, and took Fidenæ nates, Sa- 


by ſap; which is the firſt inſtance we meet with in the Ro- bines, Vei- 


an hiſtory of that kind of attack. He next went againſt ente, and 
the Sabines, who had renewed their hoſtilities, defeated their o/c. 
united forces, and granted them peace upon honourable 
terms. Over the Veientes he obtained two complete victo- 
ries, for which a triumph was decreed him by the ſenate x. 

Ancus ſpent the latter years of his reign in improving and 
enlarging the city, and enriching its inhabitants. He took 
in the Aventine hill, and the hill Faniculus, which laſt, ly- 
ing on the other ſide of the Tiber, he made a ſort of citadel 
for Rome, and opened a communication between it and the 
city, by a bridge which he built over the river. He like- 
wile extended the territories of Rome, at the expence of the 
Veientes, quite to the ſea, where he built the port and city of 
O/tia, to ſecure the advantages of trade to his ſubjects. 
He died after a reign of twenty-four. years, and left two Year of 


ſons, one an infant, and the other about fifteen, under the Rome 138. 


guardianſhip of Targuin the elder, who, though a ſtranger, — _ 
and but lately ſettled at Rome, found means ſo to ingratiate 447947 
himſelf with the people, by his gallant behaviour and great elected 
liberality, that he was elected king, in prejudice to the chil- king. 
dren of Ancus. 

Tarquin's firſt war was with the Latines, whom he defeated Defeats 
in three engagements, and took ſeveral of their cities. On the Latines 
his return to Rome he was honoured with a triumph +, and 
employed the ſpoils of the conquered cities of Latium in 
building a circus 4 for the Roman games. | ba 

The war with the Latius was ſcarce ended, when all ” en 
Hetruria combined againſt Tarquin, and entered into an de Hee 
agreement, that if any city ſtood neuter, it ſhould be cut 
off from the general 3 By this means the Hetruri- 
aus raiſed a conſiderable army, ravaged the Roman territory, 
and made themſelves maſters of Fideumæ, by the treachery of 
ſome of its inhabitants. The king did not take the field in 
perſon the firſt year ; but the next he armed all his legions, 
ſummoned his allies, and, early in the ſpring, divided his 
army into two bodies, putting himſelf at the head of the 
Romans, and giving the command of the allies to his couſin 
Cillatinus, This laſt was defeated ; but Tarquin routed the 
Hetrurians twice, and re-took Fidenæ, which was a key to 
the Roman dominions. Such of the Fidenates as were ſuſ- 


frurians. 
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Dion. Hal. 1, iii. | + Dion, Hal. J. iii. Liv, 1. i. 
{ The Circa Maximus. | 
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pected of having been concerned in betraying it to the Hetry. 
rians, were whipped to death; the reit were ſent into ba- 
niſhment, and their lands were divided by lot among the 
Who ſub- Ryman ſoldiers. This done, Tarquis fell upon the Hetru— 
mit, and vians once more, before their whole ſtrength could be af. 
acknow- ſembled, and overthrew them with great ſlaughter near 
ledge him Eretum; for which the ſenate banged. him a triumph. 
for their The vanquiſhed Hetrurians ſued for peace, which was 
king. granted, on their acknowledging the ſovereignty of the Rz- 


mans. This war laſted nine vears. 

Year of 

Rome 159. his thoughts to the beautifying, cleanſing, and fortifying of 
Rome. He rebuilt the walls of the city, with hewn ſtone; 

Tarquin made thoſe famous common ſewers, which have ſince been 

embel- numbered among the wonders of the world +; ſorrounded 

lies Rome the forum with galleries, in which were ſhops for tradeſmen, 
and built temples in it, with ſchools for the youth of both 
ſexcs, and halls for the adminiſtration of public juſtice. 

His war Theſe works were ſcarce ended, when the Romans en- 

with the gaged in a war with the Sabines, under pretence of their 

Sabines. having aſſiſted the Hetrurians. Both armies engaged on the 
confines of Sabina ; the battle laſted the whole day, with fo 
little advantage on either ſide, that the generals ſtanding in 
awe of each other, retired to their reſpective camps, and 
ſoon after returned home, without attempting any thing 
more that campaign. Targuin employed the winter in ma- 
king the necellary preparations againſt the next year. His 
infantry was ſufficiently numerous, but he wanted cavalry, 
and therefore reſolved to add ſome new bodies of knights to 
thoſe of Romulus's inſtitution, they being all the horſe the 
Romans had. In any leſs ſuperſtitious ſtate, Tarquin's deſign 
would have been put in execution without the leaſt dith- 
culty ; but in this it was looked upon as an innovation, 
and therefore met with great oppoſition. The augurs were 
conſulted, and it was at laſt reſolved, not to increaſe the 
number of the corps of horſe, but to augment the number 
of knights of each corps, ſo as to make the Roman cavalry 


amount in all to eighteen hundred men. From this time, 


no determination was made, either in the camp or city, 
without the approbation of the augurs. 
Defeats Tarquin took the field early in the ſpring ; but the Sa— 
them. bines, who had received conliderable reinforcements from 


— 1 


„ 3c, 

+ Theſe ſewers, built of hard tone, and arched over ſo ſtrongly 
as to bear the weight of houſes upon them, were high and wide 
cnough for a cart loaded with hay to paſs eaſily through them 
under ground. The ſtanding waters, which before infected Rome, 
and the mud and filth, which rendered the fireets impaſſable, were 
carzied off through theſe ſewers into the Liber. | 5 


Iletrurid, 


An interval of reſt ſucceeding this war, Tarquin turned 
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ſſctruria, were before-hand with him, and had encamped 
ncar the mouth of the Anuio and the Tiber. The Hetrurians 
7 were poſted on one ſide of the Tiber, and the Sabines on the 
bother, having a communication by a bridge of boats. Tar- 


© ;4in, who had encamped on an hill near the Anz, ſet fire to 

this bridge, by ſending down the river flat-bottomed boats, 

flled with combuſtible matters. The Sabines haſtened to 

© extinguiſh the flame, and, in their hurry, left their camp 
unguarded. Tarquin, ſeizing the opportunity, attacked and 

made himſelf maſter of it; whilſt a detachment of the Ro- 

© mans, having paſſed the Tiber in the night, fell ſuddenly on 

Fi the camp of the Hetrurians. The enemy, thus attacked on 

both ſides, fled in ſuch confuſion, that moſt of them pe- 

© riſhed, in the flames, by the ſword, or in the river. The 

arms of the enemy, which floated down the ſtream, brought 

the news of this victory to Rome, before the arrival of the 
meſſengers diſpatched by the king f. | : 

 Tarquin, purſuing his advantage, entered the territory of 

the Sabines, laid it waſte, and forced them to ſue for peace: 

but he granted them only a truce; at the end of which they 

paſſed the Anio again, and made incurſions on the Roman 

; . The Romans attacked, and entirely defeated them a Defeats 
ſecond time. The Sabines appeared again in the field early them a 2d 
the next year, but declined a battle. Tarquin, not thinking time, 

it adviſeable to attack their camp, ſurrounded it on all ſides, and redu- 
and, by cutting off their communication with the neighbour- ces them 
ing county, reduced them to ſuch ſtreights, that they muſt to great 
all have periſhed, or laid down their arms, had not their ſtreights. 
general taken advantage of a dark and ſtormy night to march 
them off, unobſerved by the Romans. | 

> The Romans and Sabines met again the next year, and their pp... 
generals agreed to put the whole to the iſſue of a battle. 

5 5 he fight was obſtinate, and laſted the whole day; but in 
the end the Romans gained a complete victory; and the Sa- 
ines, to obtain peace, put them in poſſeſſion of all their 
ſtrong places. heir priſoners were delivered up without 
ranſom; and Targuin, returning to Rome, entered the city in 
triumph“. | 

The ſons of Ancus Marcius had hitherto lived quietly un- 
der the government of Targuin, hoping to reign after him; 
but when they found he was taking meaſures to continue in 
his family the crown, which they thought themſelves intitled 
to, their reſentment knew no bounds. They hired two 
young men, who, dreſling themſelves like wood-ecleavers, 
with hatchets on their ſhoulders, began a feigned quarrel 
near the palace, and inſiſted on being judged by the king. 
| Tarquin ordered them to be brought before him; and, while but is aſ- 
he was liſtening attentively to what one of them ſaid, the ſaſſinated. 
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Rome 175. 
Servits 
Tullius, 
ſixth king 
of Rome, 


gains the 
people to 
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other gave him a great blow on the head with his hatche #* 
and, leaving his weapon in the wound, fled with his comp. 
nion. They were overtaken and fecured ; and, being pu 


to the torture, confeſſed, that they had been employed by 


the ſons of Ancus. The conſpirators fled immediately to te 
Volſci, and Targuin's death was concealed for ſome days, til 


his widow, Queen Tanaguil, could feat her ſon-in-law, Ser. 
vits Tullius, on the throne. 3 
Servius Tullius was born a ſlave +, and, by his merit, rofe 
to the rank of a patrician and ſenator. Targum, who had: 
reat regard for him, married him firſt to a Roman lady o 
giſtinction, called Gegania: and, upon her death, to hi 


daughter Tarquinia. The beginning of his 1 was not! 


without diſturbances. The ſons of Ancus had a ſtrong party 


among the patricians, who thought it beneath them to be 
governed by a man born in ſlavery, and who had likewiſe 
taken the power into his own hands without any previous #7 
inter-regnum, and without the order or conſent of the peo- ! 
ple. The ſenators therefore agreed among themſelves, to 
force the new king, the firſt time they ſhould meet, to lay 


down his authority, to eſtabliſh an inter-regnum, and then 


proceed to the free election of another king. Servius, in this 
emergency, made it his ſtudy to gain the people, and ſecure + 


their ſuffrages againſt the ſenate. He ſucceeded therein b 
promiſing to protect them againſt the patricians, to pay Fi 
their debts, and to divide among them the lands taken from 
the enemy. A promiſe which he punctually performed. 
Though Servius was naturally more inclined to peace than 
to military exploits, he found himſelf obliged to embark in a 


long war with the Veientes, and the reſt of the Hetrurian, 


who had ſhaken off the yoke, pretending, that their obligati- 
ons to be ſubjeft to Rome were dead with Tarquin, who had 


ſuljected them. Servius, taking the field, ſoon ſubdued them 


a-new, and depriving them of their lands, transferred the 
property of them to ſuch of the new citizens of Rome as had 
yet no lands. For this victory he obtained, by the favour oi 
the people, in ſpite of the ſenate, the honours of a triumph, 


and entered Rome with all the pomp which Tarquin had intro- 


duced in _—: ſhews . 


Servius, finding the people entirely attached to his intereſt, 
reſolved to take advantage of their preſent favour, to render 
his title to the throne leſs diſputable. Accordingly, he aſ- 
ſembled the citizens, and, in a moving ſpeech, complained 
of a deſign formed by the patricians to take away his life and 
bring back the ſons of Ancus. In the cloſe of his ſpeech he leſt 
the kingdom to their diſpoſal, begging them to determine 
between him and his pupils, the ſons of Targuin, on one 
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ſide; and their competitors on the other. The people im- 


mediately cried out, Let the curiæ be aſjembled without delay, 
g. put that we may elect Servius to be our king. A day was accord- 
ed y ingly appointed, and Servius was elected by the curiæ with 
0 the greater unanimity than any of his predeceſſors *. 
5, til Soon after his election, Servius marched againſt the rebel- 


; z lious Hetrurians, reduced them again, and was honoured 
EZ with a ſecond triumph. After this victory, he applied his 


59 


roſe thoughts to the adorning and enlarging the city. He took in He en- 
had 2 the bills E/guilinus and Viminalis, and fixed his o. n reſi- larges 
ly 0 Z dence on the Eſguilinus, in order to draw inhabitants thither. Rome, 


na certain ſum on every tribe; and hence ſubſidies were calle 

tributes; thoſe who commanded the tribes in war, tribunes ; 
though that name was afterwards given to ſeveral ſorts of 
© magiſtrates. As each inhabitant was obliged to continue in 
the tribe in which he was born, a great regularity was theres 
» WE? by cſtabliſhed in levying both the militia and the taxes. Ser- 
dus made likewiſe a law, that a piece of money ſhould be 
paid, upon every death, into the temple of the goddeſs Li- 
2 4;tina, who preſided over funerals ; another into the temple 
dure of Juno Lucina, upon every birth; and another into the tem- 


; by © ple of Youth, as ſoon as any perſon was paſt childhood. By 


all this means, the number of Roman citizens was exactly 
rom known ; eſpecially of ſuch as were able to bear arms. Hi- 

© therto, no regard had been had to ſlaves; but Servius extend- 
han ed his care even to them, ordering little oratories to be erected 
ma to the Dii Competales in all the croſs-ways of the aA. and 
an, enacting, that none but ſlaves ſhould be prieſts of theſe gods; 
%., and, that they ſhould have their particular feſtival, on which 
had they ſhould be excuſed from all labour. This act of huma- 


nity ſecured him their good will +. 


© 
= 


the | To eſtabliſh in the country the ſame order as in the city, divides 
lad Servius divided the whole Roman territory into diſtinct tribes, the Ro- 


He likewiſe added a fourth tribe to the three originally eſta- creates a 
bliſhed by Romulus. The public taxes were raiſed by laying 4th tribe, 


1 Þ commanding that each ſhould have a place of ſafety and re- »ars into 


My fuge, its particular temple, tutelary god, and magiſtrates ; tribes, 


and likewiſe its peculiar feſtival, called paganala, when 
| every perſon was to pay into the hands of thoſe who pre- 


ſt, fided at the ſacrifices, a piece of money, the men of one 
ler kind, the women of another, and the children of a third. 
1 | By this means, an exact computation was made of the men, 


women, and children, in each tribe . 


ne too great power of the people was effectually curbed, and 2 
ne perpetual order and regulation eſtabliſned in all the mem- 


— 
j 1—»— th. — — * — 


| 3. Dion, Ht Livy. fIWCEE c. 435 4 
Dion. Hal. p. 220. | b 
| | ers 


All this was only preparatory to that maſter- piece of po- inſtitutes 
licy which Rome made uſe of ever after, and by which the the cenſas, 
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bers of the ſtate, with reſpect to wars, the public revenues, 
and the ſuffrages of the conitig. Hitherto, the moſt indigent 
had been ſubjected to the ſame taxes as the rich, and wer, 
equally obliged to take the field when ordered. The conſe. 
quence was, that they pretended to an equal authority in 
the comtia; and, as they were the moſt numerous, the elec. 
tion of kings and magiſtrates, the making of peace and war, 
and the judging of criminals, were, in fact, in the hands of 
an ignorant and obftinate populace. To remedy theſe evils, 
and transfer the chief authority into the body of the nobi. 
lity and patricians, from whom juſter views and leſs paſſion 
might be expected, Servius procured a law to be paſſed, 
whereby all heads of families were enjoined, under ſevere 
penalties, to deliver in upon oath, a juſt eſtimate of their 
effects, together with their names and places of abode; and 
all the Raman citizens, without exception, were commanded 
to give in their names and ages, and thoſe of their fathers, 
wives, and children. Provided with theſe accounts, (by 
which there was found to be then in Rome and its territories 
upwords of fourtzen thouſand citizens able to bear arms) 
Servius undertook to eaſe the poor by burthening the rich; 
and, at the ſame time, to pleaſe the latter by encreaſing their 
power *, - 

and di- To this end, he divided the Roman people into fix claſſes. 
vides the The firſt, which conſiſted of thoſe whoſe eſtates and eftect; 
citizens amounted to ten thouſand drachmez, was ſubdivided into 
into claſſes eighty centuries, or companies of foot; to which were joined 
and centz- Eighteen centuries of Roman knights. The ſecond claſs com- 
ries. prehended thoſe whoſe eſtates were valued at ſeven thouſand 
hve hundred drachmæ, and was divided into twenty centuries, 
all foot. To theſe were added two centuries of carpen- 
ters, ſmiths, and other artihcers. In the third claſs, which 
was divided into twenty centuries, were thoſe who were 
eſteemed worth five thouſand drachme. The fourth claſs was 
of thoſe who were rated at two thouſand five hundred drach- 
me, and was likewiſe divided into twenty centuries, with 
the addition of two centuries of trumpeters and blowers of 
the horn, for the uſe of the whole army. The fifth claſs in- 
cluded thoſe only whoſe whole ſubſtance did not exceed the 
value of twelve hundred and fifty drachme; and this claſs 
was divided into thirty centuries. The ſixth and laſt claſs, 
conſiſting of ſuch as were not worth ſo much as thoſe of the 
fifth clats, though by far the moſt numerous, was reckoned 

but as one century +. ki | 
Advan- © Servizs had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing theſe regulations at- 
tages ac- tended with all the advantages he expected. Levies for the 
Guins army were no longer raiſed by tribes, nor were taxes laid at 
wh ſo much an head, as formerly; but all was levied by centu- 
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Sent Nach century furniſhed its quota both of men and money; 
e so that the firſt claſs, which contained more centuries, tho 
nle- E wer men, than all the other together, furniſhed more men 
n and more money for the public ſervice than the whole Ro- 
-lec. nan ſtate beſides : and by this means the Roman armies con- 
Nat, ted, for the moſt part, of the richeſt citizens of Rome; 
ls f who, as they had lands and effects to defend, fought with 
V1, nore reſolution, while their riches enabled them to bear the 
ob. expence of a campaign. As it was but juſt that the king 
non 7 © 14 make the firſt claſs amends for the burden laid on it, 
led, if he gave it almoſt the whole authority in public affairs, 
ere changing the comitia by curiæ, in which every man gave 
heir his vote, into camitia by centuries, in which the majority was 
and not reckoned by ſingle perſons, but by centuries, how few 
ded Wt ſoever there might be in a century. Hence the firſt claſs, 
which ee more centuries than the other five taken to- 
(by © gether, had every thing at its diſpoſal. The votes of this 
es claſs were firſt taken; and, if the ninety-eight centuries 
Ns) happened to agree, or only ninety-ſeven of them, the affair 
I was determined ; becauſe theſe made the majority of the 
cr hundred and ninety-three centuries, which compoſed the ſix 
claſſes. If they diſagreed, then the ſecond, the third, and 
the other claſſes, in their order, were called to vote; though 
there was very ſeldom occaſion to go ſo low as the fourth 
"0 WF claſs for a majority of votes: ſo that, by this good order, 
cd BY $:rvius brought the affairs of the ſtate to be determined by the 
judgment of the moſt conſiderable citizens, who underſtood 
ad the public intereſt much better than the blind multitude, li- 
„able to be impoſed upon, and eaſily corrupted. We have 
been the more particular in our account of this new plan of 
bn government, becauſe it would be difficult without it to un- 
Je derſtand what we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to relate of 
. the conteſts which aroſe between the ſenate and the people, 
concerning the government of the ſtate. | 


e tizens were commanded to a pear, on a on appointed, in 
the Campus Martius, a large plain between the city and the 
Tiber, formerly conſecrated by Romulus to the god Mars. 
The centuries were drawn up in order, as if for battle, and 
{ a ſolemn luſtration, or expiatory ſacrifice, conſiſting of a 
| ſow, a ſheep, and a bull, was performed, in the name of all 
| the people. This ceremony was called /u//rum. The wife 
king, rightly conſidering that in the ſpace of five years there 
might be ſuch alterations in the fortunes of private perſons, 
as to entitle ſome to be raiſed to a higher claſs, and reduce 
others to a lower, enjoined, that the cenſus ſhould be renewed 
| every five years; and, as the cenſus was uſually cloſed by the 

| bhujtrum, 


| nize it by a public act of religion. To this end, all the Cl- frum, 
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Lries. When, for inſtance, an army of twenty thouſand from this 
„men, or a large ſupply of money, was wanted for the war, diviſion. 


To make this prudent regulation be the more reſpected, The cen/4 
of and conſequently the more laſting, Servius reſolved to ſolem- and 2 5 
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Iuftrum, the Romans henceforth began to compute time by A 
res, or ſpaces of five years. Pp 
Serwius Servius, after eſtabliſhing this excellent order among hi; 
reforms people, had the courage to reform even the royalty itſelf; 
the royal his equity, Which was the main ſpring of all his actions, 
power, leading him to act contrary to his own intereſt, and to ſacri. 
fice one half of the royal authority to the public good. Find- 
ing the duties of his office too much for one man to diſcharge 
well, he committed the cognizance of ordinary ſuits to the 
ſenate, and reſerved that only of ſtate crimes to himſelf . 
and ſe- The welfare of the Romans being thus provided for at 
cures the home, Servius formed a ſcheme for attaching the Latins and 
fidelity of Sabines to them, by ſocial ties ſtrengthened by religion. He 
theLatines ſummoned the Latine and Sabine cities to ſend their deputies 
and Sa- to him; and when they were come, he propoſed to them the 
bines. building of a temple in honour of Diana, where the La- 
tines and Sabines ſhould meet once a year, and join with the 
Rimans in offering a ſacrifice to that goddeſs ; that the feſ- 
tival ſhould be followed by a council, in which all diſputes 
between the cities ſhould be amicably determined ; that pro- 
per meaſures ſhould there be taken for their common intereſt; 
and, that, in order to draw the common people thither, a 
fair ſhould be kept, at which every one might furniſh himſelf 
with what he wanted. The king's propoſal was readily 
agreed to, with this addition, that the temple ſhould be an 
inviolable afylum for the united nations ; and, that all the 
cities ſhould contribute towards the expence of building it. 
This temple was erected on the Aventine hill, and the laws 
-which were to be obſerved in theſe general meetings were 
engraved on a pillar of braſs, and were to be ſeen in Auguſ- 
t1:5's time, in the Latin tongue, but in Creek characters &. 
Servius was now grown old, and it was ſome time ſince he 
had married his two daughters to his wards, Lucius Tarqui- 
nizs and Arunx, the grandſons of Tarquin, thinking thereby 
to ſecure their fidelity, and attach them to him. The elder, 
Tullia, who was of a gentle diſpoſition, was married to Tar- 
_ who was haughty and impetuous; and the younger, 
ullia, whoſe temper was violent and vicious, was married 
to Arunx, who was mild and peaceable +. . Similitude of 
temper and manners, formed, by degrees, too great an inti- 
macy between Arunx's wife and Tarquin. At length, ſhe 
— n to him the murdering of her father, ſiſter, and 
iſband, that they two might meet and aſcend the throne to- 
gether. The horrid deed was refolved on; and they paved 
their way to an inceſtuous marriage, he by poiſoning his 
wife, and ſhe her huſband. Their king and father was their 
next victim. An attempt was made to depoſe him, by a ca- 
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Z bal of the patricians ; but that miſcarrying, through the in- 
terpoſition of the people, who loved Servius, Targuin de- 
his termined to ſtick at nothing to gain his ends. Cloathing 
f; himſelf in the royal robes, and cauſing the faſces to be car- 


ried before him by ſome of his domeſtics, he croſſed the Ro- 


li. | 


ns, 

Ti. „an forum, entered the temple where the ſenare uſed to meet, 
1d- WW and ſeated himſelf on the throne. Thoſe of his faction were 
105 already there; and the reſt, having been ſummoned to aſ- 
the W femble in King Tarquin's name, made what haſte they could 


to attend, thinking that Servius was dead ſince Tarquin aſ- 
at W {ſumed the title and functions of king. When they were all 
nd WW aſſembled, Tarquin made a long ſpeech, reviling his father- 
He WW in-law, and cal 


Tullia's 


ling him a ſlave, an uſurper, a favourer of cruelty, 


ies W the populace, and an enemy to the ſenate and patricians. 
he MW While he was yet ſpeaking, Servius arrived; and, rafhly 
a- giving way to the emotions of his courage, without conſider- EN 
he ing his want of ſtrength, drew near the throne to pull his ri- Serwius 15 
l- W val from it. Targuin, ftronger and more vigorous, ſeized the murdered 


aged king by the waiſt, and, hurrying him through the tem- by 7, ar- 
ple, threw him down from the top of the ſteps into the fo- uin, who 
rum. Two or three of the people, for all the great men had uſurps the 


* forſaken him, lifted him up, and were conducting him to his throne. 


eg 
O- 
t; 
a 
palace, when the cruel Tullia, appearing in the forum, ſaw 
ly her huſband on the top of the ſteps of the temple, and was 
m the firſt who ſaluted him king. Not content with this, ſhe 
e took her huſband aſide, and ſuggeſted to him, that he would 
t. never be ſafe ſo long as Servius was alive, Tarquin inſtantly 
's I diſpatched ſome of his domeſtics to take away the remains 
of the unfortunate king's life. The orders for this wicked 
/- I parricide were no ſooner given, than Tullia mounted her 
| chariot again, with an air of triumph, to return home. The 
e way to her houſe was through a ſtreet called Vicus Qprius, 
or the God Street. There the aſſaſſins had left the king's 
body, which was ſtill panting. At this fight the charioteer, 
„ ſtruck with horror, ſtopped. hy don't you goon? cried Tul- 
l to him: /Fhat flops you? The driver, turning abour 
to her, Alas“ ſaid he, it is the body of the King your father ! 
At theſe words, Tullia, catching up a ſtool that was in the 
chariot, and throwing it at his head, Go. on, ſhe cried, and don't 
be Fer, of driving over a dead body. The coachman obeyed; 
and the blood of the father is ſaid to. have dyed the wheels 
of the chariot, and even the cloaths of the inhuman daugh- 
ter. This ſtreet was ever afterwards called Vicus Sceleratus, 
the Mieled Street. h | 
Such was the end of Servius Tullius, after he had lived 
ſeventy- four, and reigned forty- four, years. He was a 
prince of eminent juſtice and moderation, and made Rome 
more formidable by a peace of twenty years, than his prede- 
ceſſors had done by many victories. He was beloved by the 
people, eſterrned by the patricians, and perhaps would have 
had no encmics, it he could have preſerved the affections 1 
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his own family. Taręuin not ſuffering his obſequies to he 
performed with the uſual pomp, Tarquinia conveyed the bo- 
dy of her huſband private y by night to his tomb, and, the 
night following, died herſelf ; but whether of grief, or hy 
her own hands, or by the wickedneſs of Tullia, is uncertain. 
Tarquin behaved with as much violence upon the throne, 
, as he [tor rg in the means by which he aſcended it. The 
* ſurname of Proud was given him in the very beginning of 
his reign. He took poſſeſſion of the throne without any 
previous inter-regnum, without even the form of an election, 
and without conſulting either the ſenate or the people, whom 
| Year of he affected to treat with inſufferable contempt, making and 
„ unmanking laws as he thought propes and baniſhing, fining, 
and even executing, whom he pleaſed. To prevent the 
natural conſequences of his tyranny, he endeavoured to ſe- 
cure the army by extraordinary liberalities, and kept con- 
ſtantly a ſtrong guard about his perſon, conſiſting moſtly of 
ſtrangers, iolutely devoted to him. His avarice was equal 
to his cruelty : wealth and merit became unpardonable 
His ty- erimes. Among numbers of others, he put to death Mar- 
ranny. cus Junius, a noble Roman, who was related to him, and one 
of his ſons, merely to poſſeſs himſelf of their eſtates. Lact; 
Junius, another of Marcus's ſons, who afterwards became 
one of the chief inſtruments of the ſubverſion of the mo- 
narchy, eſcaped by counterfeiting the idiot, to which he 
owed the ſurname of Brutus, The flower of the ſenate re- 
tired from the city into voluntary baniſhment. The people, 
who had rejoiced at firſt to fee the ſenate humbled, were, 
in their turn, as ill treated by the ſenators. All their aſſem- 
blies, even for recreation, were prohibited, both in the city 
and country, and informers were diſperſed in all quarters, 
to watch the words and behaviour of every one. 

He enters A conduct like this could not but make him infinitely 
into an al- Odious. He was ſenſible of it; and, to guard againſt the 
liancewith conſequences, he married his daughter to Ofavius Mamilins, 
the Latin, a man of great intereſt among the Latines, whom he invited 
to a national aſſembly at Ferentinum, where he made a new 
treaty with them, and, by his addreſs, procured himſelf to be 
appointed general of their armies. he Hernici, and two 
cantons of the Volſci, followed their example. This Latin 
aſſociation, which conſiſted of forty-ſeven cities, became 
afterwards the beſt part of the Roman ſtrength, and contri- 
buted more than all the reſt of Italy, to the conqueſt of the 
world. To ſecure the fidelity of theſe new allies, Tarquin 
erected, in the midſt of them, on an hill near the ruins of 
Alba, a temple, which he conſecrated to Fupiter Latiali, 
The 27th of April was the day appointed for the annual 
meeting of the confederate cantons, and was called feriæ la- 

tinæ x. Their aſſemblies were called latia. * 
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| reſt of the Volſci; but his offers were rejected with ſcorn. the Jie, 


| ner moſt becoming her ſex, was to have the preference. 


advanced when they arrived. The preference was unani- Year of 
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Tarquin propoſed a like confederacy to the Sabines and the Defeats 


This was ſufficient for Tarquin to declare war againſt them. and ſub- 
He defeated their armies, took Sueſſa Pometia, one of the dues the 
moſt conſiderable cities of the Volſci, and gave the plundef Sabines. 
of it to his troops, reſerving only the tenth part of the ſpoil 

towards the expence of finiſhing the temple of Jupiter Ca- 

itolinus x. He gained two complete victories over the Sa- 

e and made their whole nation tributary to Nome. 

Many of the diſcontented patricians had taken refuge at His war 
Cabii, a city of Latium, and prevailed upon the inhabitants with the 
to make war upon Tarqguin, This war laſted ſeven years, Gabini. 
with various ſucceſs; but at laſt Targuin became maſter ' 
of their city by treachery, and made his ſon Sextus king 
of 1t. 

Tarquin declared war againſt the Rutuli, under pretence Siege of 
that they bad entertained ſome Roman exiles, and laid ſiege Ardea. 
to their city of Ardea. While the army lay before this 
place, Sextus Tarquinius gave, one day, an entertainment to 
his brother, and his. kinſman Collatinus. The converſation 
happened to turn upon the merit of their wives, when each 
extolled the good qualities of his own. To end the diſpute, 
they agreed to mount their horſes, and go and ſurprize their 
wives. She whom they ſhould find employed in the man- 


They went, and found the king's daughter-in-law feaſting, 
and I the wife of Collatinus, in the midſt of her maids, 
ſpinning, and working in wool, though the night was far 


mouſly given to her, and they returned to the camp the Nome 242. 
next day +. 

Sextus, ſmitten with her beauty, ſoon found a pretence Rape of 

to return to Collatia, where he was entertained by Lucretia, Lucretia. 
in her huſband's abſence, with great civility and reſpect. 
At midnight he found means to convey himlelf into her 
ded-chamber, approached her bed with his drawn ſword, 
and threatened to kill her that inſtant, if ſne offered to ſtir or 
ſpeak. He then declared his paſſion, mixing intreaties with 
menaces, to make her yield to his deſires. Finding that all 
was in vain, and that even the fear of death could not prevail 
upon her to conſent, he threatened her with ignominy, 
telling her, that if ſhe would not yield, he would firſt kill 
her, then lay one of her ſlaves dead by her fide, and declare 
to all the world, that he had only revenged the injured ho- 
nour of Collatinus. The dread of infamy got the better of 
Lucretia's conſtancy ; and Sextus having obtained his wiſhes, 
returned early the next morning to the camp. 
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Lucretia, no longer able to endure life, wrote to her hu. 


band to meet her at her father's houſe. Publius Valerius, 


afterwards Poplicola, was with her father Lucretius, and with 
her huſband came Lucius Junius Brutus, and many other 
Romans of diſtinction; for Lucretia had acquainted them, 
that ſhe had an affair of the utmoit conſequence to impart 
to them. 


| Wee death When the aſſembly was pretty numerous, ſhe diſcloſed 


The Tar- 
guins ba- 


niſhed. 


Family, or any other whatſoever, to reign at 


the whole matter in few words, declared her reſolution to 
put an end to her life, and conjured them not to let Sextus's 
crime go unpuniſhed. Then embracing her father and huſ- 
band with a flood of tears, the plunged a dagger, which ſhe 
had concealed under her garment, into her breaſt, and fell 
dead at their feet * The ſpectators were filled with grief 
and conſternation ; but Brutus, ſnatching up the bloody 
poniard, and ſhewing it to the aſſembly, I fwear, ſaid he, 


by this Blood, once fo pure, and which nothing but the detgſtable 


villainy of Tarquin could have 3 that I will purſue Lu- 
cius Tarquinius the proud, his wicked wife, and their chil- 
dren, with fire and ſword ; nor will I ever * x. to any of that 

ome. Ye gods, I 
call you to witneſs this my oath. At theſe words he preſented 
the dagger to Collatinus, Lucretins, Valerius, and the reſt of 


the company, and made them take the fame oath. Every 


one, ſurprized at this behaviour in an idiot, thought him in- 
ſpired, and gave themſelves up entirely to his counſels. The 
ſenate was afſembled, and a decree was immediately iſſued, 
baniſhing the king and all his 5 +, and devoting to 
the gods of hell whoever ſhould attempt to reſtore them. 


The people, eager to recover their liberty, gladly confirmed 
this decree, and took up arms; and the army, from the 


ſame motive, revolted too. Lucretius was declared inter- rex, 
till a new form of government could be ſettled. This was 
already done by Brutus and the ſenate, who had agreed, that 
the name of kingdom ſhould be changed into that of com- 
monwealth, and that two perſons ſhould be choſen annu- 
ally, who ſhould govern with equal power, and with ſome 
wore modeſt and popular title than that of king. Lucretius, 
as inter-rex, aſſembled the people, by centuries, in the Cam- 
pus Maraus, where he acquainted them with the intended 
regulation, and deſired them, if they approved of it, to 
elect their new governors, who were to be called conſuls ; 
at the fame time propoſing to them, for this new dignity, 
Junius Brutus, the head of the conſpiracy againſt Targuin, 
and Targuinius Collatinxs, the huſband of Lucretia. he 
people readily agreed, and the conſuls were accordingly pro- 
claimed. Tarquin being informed, by ſome who had got out 
of the city before the gates were ſhut, that Brutus was rail- 
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ing commotions to his prejudice, haſtened to Rome, with 


only a few attendants, little thinking that a conſpiracy was 
carrying on by one whom he deſpiſed as an idiot. Lo his 
great ſurprize, he found the gates ſhut againſt him, and the 
people in arms upon the walls; and on his return to the 
camp, the army, which, in his ſhort abſence, had agreed 
to receive the decree paſſed in the city, refuſed to admit 
him, The tyrant of Rome, thus driven from his capital, and 
abandoned by his troops, was forced, at the age of ſeventy- 
ſix, to fly to Hetruria, with his wife and children. A truce 
was made with the Rutuli, for fifteen years; the ſiege of 
Ardea was raiſed, and the Roman forces returned to Rome f. 
Thus ended the regal ſtate of Rome, two hundred and forty- 
two, or, ſome ſay, two hundred and forty-four years, after 


| the building of the city, and a new form of government was 


introduced, which ſubſiſted till the times of the emperors, 
without any conſiderable alteration. | 


CCC 


C H A P. III. 


The Conſular State of Rome, from the Beginning of ibat 
Government to the burning of the City by the Gauls. 


12 OU GH Tarquin himſelf was hated by all ranks of A conſpi- 
people, yet his ſons had a great number of the young racy a- 
dedauchees of Rome in their intereſt. To theſe, ambaſſa- gainſt the 
dors ſent by the Tarquinii of Hetruria, to ſollicit the reſto- new re- 
ration of the en eſtates of the Tarquins *, applied ſe- public, 


cretly, and obtained from each of them a letter to Tarquin, 
confirmed by a ſolemn oath, that they would do their ut- 
moſt to deſtroy the conſuls, and reſtore the king. At the 
head of this conſpiracy were the two ſons of Brutus, and 
three nephews of Collatinus. A ſlave, called Vindex, or Vin- 
dicius, was the firſt that diſcovered it. He went ſtrait to 


P. Valerius, and acquainted him with it. Valerius ordered he plot 
the ſlave to remain at his houſe, whilſt he, with his friends, frat 


clients, and domeſtics, went to the houſe of the Aquilii, 
where the conſpirators uſed to meet, and where the embaſ- 
ſadors lodged ; and leaving part of theſe attendants at the 
door, under the conduct of his brother M. Valerius, he him- 
ſelf, with the reſt of them, entered the apartment of the 
ambaſſadors, and ſeized the letters which the conſpirators 
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had written the night before. Coming out, he met the 
Aquilii, and took them, and all the heads of the conſpiracy, 
priſoners. | 8 3 
Early the next morning the people were ſummoned to the 
Comitia, where Brutus and his collegue fat on the tribunal | 
of juſtice. "The priſoners were brought, and tied to ſtakes, | 
with their hands behind them. Brutus began the trial with 
the examination of his ſons. Findicius appeared againſt Y 
them, and his teſtimony was found unanſwerable. Their MW 
guilt was likewiſe confirmed by their letters to the ole wane © -1 
which were read. The proof being clear, the priſoners WF 
made no defence, but with their tears. Titus, ſaid Bru- I 
tus coldly to two of the priſoners, without calling them t 
ſons, and you, Tiberius, what have you to offer in your favour ? c 
They were thrice called upon to make their defence, but 0 
tears were ſtil] their only anſwer. The ſenators were mo- 2 
ved with compaſſion, and a confuſed murmur was heard 0 
among them, Baniſb them; bantſh them. Collatinus wept ; f 
and Valerius, ſevere as he was, did not utter a ſingle word. : 
Fn 
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The whole aſſembly trembled, and expected the deciſion 
with horror. At length, Brutus roſe up to give ſentence, 
A profound ſilence enſued, whilſt he, with a ſteady voice, 
not interrupted by a fingle high, turning to the lictors, who 
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| _ were the executioners, ſaid, To you, lictors, 1 deliver them; 

til his ſons to Execute the law. upon them.” At theſe words a loud ſhriek 

{| death, was heard in the aſſembly ; diſtreſs was painted in every l 

i face; and the mournful looks of the people pleaded for WF 0! 

1 pity. We give them back to their country, and to their family, WM 

1 cried the whole aſſembly with one voice. But neither theſe 9 

1-1 interceſſions, nor the bitter lamentations of the young men, ſo 

1 who called upon their father with the moſt endearing names, lie 

0 could ſoften the inflexible judge: he would not even abate in 
of the puniſhment which was, in ſuch caſes, inflicted on hi 


the greateſt criminals. The lictors ſeized them, and having 
ſtripped them naked, and tied their hands behind them, 
they firſt beat them with rods, and then ſtruck off their 
heads, Brutus all the while gazing on the bloody ſpectacle, 
with a ſteady look, and unaltered countenance. When 
this execution was over Brutus came down from the tribu- 
nal, quitted the com#z7a, and left the reſt of the criminals to 
the diſcretion of his collegue *. 
Collatinns Collatinus, inclined to ſpare his nephews, allowed them 
inclinedto one day to clear themſelves; and even ordered that Vindicius 
ſpare his ſhould be taken out of the hands of the accuſers, and deli- 
nephews. Vered up to his maſters. This rouzed the zeal of Valerius, 
who had promiſed to protect the evidence. The lictors at- 
tempted in vain to force the important witneſs from him; 
and the people called for Brutus, inſiſting on his coming 
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pack to the comitia. The unfortunate father had had but a 


| few minutes to recollect himſelf, and ſecretly bewail the 


misfortunes of his family : however, he appeared again, with 
the ſame firmneſs of mind he had ſhewn before, and, aſ- 
cending the tribunal, told the multitude, that what he had 
done was by virtue of his paternal authority over his chil- 
dren ; but that, for the reſt of the delinquents, it belonged 
to them to determine their fate, and either conde:nn his ſe- 
verity by inſtances of lenity, or approve his firmneſs by ex- 
amples of juſtice. | 

Thus three articles of great importance to the riſing com- 
monwealth were left to the deciſion of the curiæ, or people; 
to wit, 1. What puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on the reſt 
of the conſpirators. 2. What puniſhment the ambaſſadors 
of the Tarqums deſerved: and 3. What reward ſhould be 
given to the diſcoverer of the conſpiracy. To the firſt, they 
determined, that the conſpirators nd 


ould, without exception, But they 


. 


ſuffer as rebels: to the ſecond, that the ambaſſadors ſhould are execu- 


be ſpared, out of reſpect to the law of nations: and as to the ted. 


third, it was decreed, that Vindicius ſhould enjoy that liberty 
which he had ſecured to the Romans; that he ſhould be re- 
warded with all the privileges of a Roman citizen, and with 
twenty- five thouſand aſſes of braſs, to be paid him out of 
the public treaſury. The confiſcation of the eſtates of the 
Tarquins was confirmed; their palace deftroyed, and their 
linda divided among thoſe indigent citizens who had none 
of their own. 5 


The weakneſs which Collatinus had betrayed at the trial c 
of the conſpirators, filled the people with ſuſpicions, which forced to 


ſoon turned into hatred of him. Brutus, jealous of the pub- ahꝗicate 
lic welfare, harangued them, in a numerous aſſembly, and the con- 
inſiſted, either that Collatinus ſhould be depoſed, or that he ſulſhip. 


himſelf would reſign the conſulſhip. Collatinus attempted to 
reply, but none would hear him; and he was upon the 
point of being depoſed with ignominy, and baniſhed by a 
public decrec, when Spurius Laertius, his father-in-law, in- 
terpoſed, and, having obtained leave to ſpeak, adviſed C- 
iatinus voluntarily to reſign into the hands of the people 
that authority which he had received from them. This 
propoſal was agreed to: Collatinus rehgned the conſulſhip ; 
and Brutus, to ſhew that he had no perſonal enmity to him, 
procured him a preſent of twenty talents out of the public 
treaſury, to which he added five talents of his own *. Col- 
latinus retired to Lavinium. | | 


Brutus immediately aſſembled the people for the election P. ai. 


of a new conſul, when Publius Valerius, a man of eminent ys choſen 
5 | Of 


virtue and eloquence, was choſen. Fwo conſuls of this to ſucceed 


ſtamp could not but agree. The tirft thing they did was, him. 
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to grant a general amneſty to all who had followed the for- 
tune of the Tarquins, provided they returned to the City 
within twenty days. This wiſe precaution deprived the 
baniſhed king of a great number of friends and ſoldiers, and 
brought back to Rome many perſons of diſtinguiſhed abili- 
ties. Tarquin, {till Mo to obtain by force what he could 
not get by ſtratagem, applied to the Veientes, thoſe old ene- 
mies of Rome, and engaged them and the Targuinienſet to 
unite their forces in ſupport of his cauſe. The conſuls 
marched out to meet them. Juſt as the action was begin- 
ning, Brutus and Tarquin's ſon Arunx, ſingling out each 
other, ruſhed on to the encounter with ſuch fury, that they 
were both run through the body. The battle continued 
doubtful till night, when the Hetrurians diſbanded, and re- 
turned gnto their own country. The ſurviving conſul tri- 
umphed for this victory, on his return to Rome *. 

Sp. Lucretins, the father of Lucretia, was unanimouſly 
choſen to ſucceed Brutus; but he died a few days after his 
election; ſo that Valerius again remained ſole governor, 
The many proofs which he now gave the people of his zeal 
for their intereſt, gained him the ſurname of Poplicola, or 
Popular, which he ever after retained.. He began his admi- 
nitration by ordering the axes, which were ſo apt to ſtrike 
terror, to be taken out of the faſces, which he obliged the 
lictors to lower in the aſſemblies of the people. He made 
ſeveral laws in favour of the people, and, among others, 
that famous one, by which every citizen was allowed to ap- 
peal from the deciſions of the ſenate and conſuls to the aſ- 
ſembly of the people. He ordered the public money to be 
lodged in the temple of Saturn, under the care of two ſe- 
nators of probity, choſen by the people, and afterwards 
called Pue/lors. After this, he aſſembled the coma for the 
election of a new conſul, and the choice fell upon Horatius 
Pulvillus. The firſt year of the conſular power expirin 
ſoon after, Poplicola was choſen again, and with him 7. 
Lucretius, brother of the famous Lucretia. The new con- 
ſuls revived the cenſus and luſtrum, and, on that occaſion, 
found one hundred and thirty thouſand men at Rome, who 
were at, or paſt, the age of puberty. T 

Peplicola's ſecond conſulſhip being expired, he was choſen 
a third time, with Horatius Palins who had before been 
conſul for a few months. During their conſulſhip, 3 
king of the Cliſſini, eſpouſed the cauſe of Tarquin, and ad- 
vanced to the very banks of the Tiber, at the head of a pro- 
digious multitude of troops. He attacked and took the fort 
of the Janiculut, and obliged the Romans to retire over the 
bridge into the city, whither he would have followed them, 
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had not the brave Horatius Cocles, with only two more, kept 


his whole army at bay in a narrow pals, till the bridge 


was broken down. When only a few planks remained, 
Horatius prevailed on his companions to croſs the river over 
them, whillt he alone ſuſtained the attack of the enemy. At 
length, being wounded in the thigh, upon a fignal given 


Bravery 
of Hora- 
tius Co- 


him that the bridge was quite demoliſhed, he leaped into %. 


the river, and gained the oppoſite bank, amidſt a ſhower of 
darts. Thus, by the — — bravery of one man, were 
the city and republic ſaved from impending ruin. The Ro- 
mans were ſo ſenſible of it, that they erected a ſtatue of braſs 
to him in the temple of Vulcan; and the ſenate gave him as 


much land as a plough could incloſe in a circular furrow in 
one day. ; 


The enemy being maſters of the country on both ſides of The city 
the river, Rome was reduced to great ſtreights by famine. reduced to 


Porſena having notice of it, ſent the Romans word, that he 


great 


would deliver them from their diſtreſs, if they would receive ſtreighes 
their old maſters : but their anſwer was, That hunger was a by famine. 


leſs evil than ſlavery and oppreſſion *. | 


The ſiege had laſted a long time, and Rome was almoſt Amazing 
wearied out, when MHucius Cordus, a young Roman of illuſ- reſolution 
trious birth, formed a deſign which he communicated to the of Mucius 
conſuls and ſenators, and which they approved of. He $c-0we.a, 


croſſed the Tiber, entered the enemy's camp in the diſguiſe 
of an Hetrurian, and made his way quite to the king's 
tent. Porſena's ſecretary, magnificently dreſſed, was fitting 
on the ſame tribunal with the king. Meins, miſtaking him 
for the king, leaped upon the tribunal, and, with one ſtroke 
of a poniard, which he had concealed under his garment, 
laid him dead at Porſena's feet. Every one ſtood amazed at 
the daring boldneſs of this action. Mucius was ſeized. 
Thou execrable aſſaſſin, ſaid the king, who art thou? N hence 
comeſt thou? Who are thy accomplices ® Mucius, leſs terrified 


than his judge, Fg" I am a Roman, and my name is Mu- 
7 


cius Cordus. defign was to deliver Rome from her mo/t 
cruel enemy : diſcharge therefore all thy fury upon me. Thou 
haſt ſeen my courage, now try my conſtancy with tortures ; and 
thiu wilt be forced to confeſs, that Roman bravery has made me 
capable both of attempting whatever man can do, and fuffering 
what human nature can endure. So ſaying, with a ſteady 
countenance, and a look which ſpoke his inward rage at 


having miſſed his blow, he thruſt his right hand into a pan 


of burning coals, and there held it a great while, without 
ſhewing the leaſt ſign of pain. Porſena's reſentment was 


changed into admiration. He granted him his life and li- 


berty, and even reſtored him the dagger with which he had 


Intended to ftab him. Mucius having now loſt the uſe of 
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his right hand, took it with his left; and from this time he 


was called Scævola, that is, left-handed. | 
Porſena Porſena, ſtruck with admiration at the courage of the Ro- 
forſakes mans, and, at the ſame time, diſguſted at the wickedneſs of 
the Tar- the Targuins, renounced his alliance with that tyrannical 
 guins, and family, made a peace with Rome, and returned to Cluſtum; 
makes gencrouſly leaving the Romans, whoſe diſtreſs he knew, but 
peacewith whom he feared to offend by relieving them in a direct man- 
the Ro- ner, his camp, and all the proviſions in it, as a token of his 
mans, reſpect and friendſhip for them. The ſenate, in return for 
this noble behaviour, erected a ſtatue to him, and ſent him 
an embaſiy with a throne adorned with ivory, a ſceptre, a 

crown of gold, and a triumphal robe +. | | 
After the departure of Porſena, the Romans firſt rewarded 
thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves during the ſiege, eſ- 
pecially Miecies Scævola, to whom they gave a large piece of 
round belonging to the public. Their next care was, to 
ew their gratitude to the gods, by ſame public act of re- 
ligion; and as the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus had not yet 
been conſecrated, the ſenate ordered the conſecration of it. 
N The honour of performing this ceremony naturally be- 
The tem- Jonged to one of the conſuls, but the ſenate had a right to 
ple of Ju- appoint which of them they pleaſed. The patricians had 
iter Ca- long been jealous of Poplicela's glory, and therefore, in order 
pitolius to rob him of this new mark of diſtin&tion, ordered him to 
conſecra- march againſt ſome Latin troops that committed ravages in 
ted, the Roman territory; and, in his abſence, appointed his col- 
legue, Horatius Puluillus, to perform the ceremony. As he 
was beginning the conſecration, Poplicola's brother, Marcus, 
cried out, I give you notice, that your ſon has loft his life in a 
battle, This was not true; but he hoped by theſe words to 
interrupt the ceremony. But Horatius, without ſhewing the 
leaſt concern, coldly replied, Then let him be buried. I hus 
Pepiicola ended the glorious year of his third conſulſhip, with 
Fin a mortification which could not but ſenſibly af- 

ict him. | 


Lartius Sp. Lartius, and T. Herminius, the two who, with Hora- 


and Her- tins Cocles, had defended the bridge ſo bravely againſt Porſe- 


minis nas forces, were choſen conſuls for the next year, which 
conſuls, proved a year of peace. The ſurname of Cocles was given to 


that gallant Roman, on account of his having but one eye; 


a defect which, joined to the lameneſs that remained all his 
life, occaſioned by the wound in his thigh, prevented his 
being ever elected conſul f. 


Lartius and Herminins were ſucceeded by M. Valerius, 


brother to Foplicola, and P. Peſtbumius. Theſe conſuls 


* 


— 
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1ined two great victories over the Sabines, for which a tri- M. Vale- 


s decreed them, and they entered Rome in the ſame rius and 


chariot. As a farther reward, the republic built Yalerins a P. Pofthu- 


| houſe, the door of which, to diſtinguiſh it from all others, uus de- 


-ened outwards to the ſtreet ; and Poſthumius was allowed feat the 


opene 


| to 3 
| the walls of Rome; a privilege, never before granted to 


have a burial-place for himſelf and his family, within the Sabines. 


any one *. ; : ; 
T he next year, Poplicola being conſul the fourth time, the Year of 


Sabines renewed the war. Actius Clauſus, the moſt conſider- Rome 247. 
able man in Sabinia, for riches, valour, and eloquence, op- 

poſed the deſign of his countrymen as long as he could; Appius 
but finding them abſolutely determined to commence hoſti- Claudius 


ities, he came over to the Romans, with five thouſand fami- ſettles at 
lies of his friends and dependents. On his arrival at Rome Rome. 
| he changed his name to Appius Claudius, was immediately 


declared a patrician, and took his place in the ſenate. 
Twenty-five acres of land were given him in fee, and a 


| quarter in the city was affigned for his friends and follow- 


ers, to each of whom were granted two acres of ground, 
with all the rights and privileges of Roman citizens. Theſe 
donations were made irrevocable, by a decree of the ſenate, 
confirmed by the people. The Claudi became afterwards 


one of the moſt illuſtrious families of Rome +. 


The Sabines, highly incenſed at the departure of Clauſus, The Sa- 
took the field with a conſiderable army. heir forces were ines de- 
divided into two bodies, one of which encamped near F:de- feated 
ne, and the other kept within the walls of that city, as well again. 
to defend it, as to ſecure a retreat in caſe of need. The 
Romans, under the command of Paplicola and Lucretius, de- 
feated them, with great ſlaughter, and, purſuing their ad- Fidenæ 
vantage, took Fidenæ by ſtorm, and left a garriſon of their taken. 
own in it. Poplicola, on his return to Rome, was honoured 
with a triumph, ſoon after which he died, and was buried at Poplicola's 
the public expence, not leaving money enough to defray the death and 
charges of his funeral. The Romans erected a tomb for him character. 
near the forum, and gave his family a right of interment in 
the ſame place. He was the moſt virtuous citizen, the 
greateſt general, and the beſt affected conſul. to the people, 
that Rome ever had, He had always led a frugal life, and 
taken more care to tranſmit his virtues to his children, than 
to enrich them with the goods of fortune. As Poplicola had 


been one of thoſe who ſtood up in defence of the chaſtity of 


the Roman women, they mourned a whole year for him, as 
they had done before for Brutus. But his greateſt glory was 
comprized under the name of Poplicola g. 


— 
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The Sabines were no ſooner informed of Poplicola's death, 


than they raiſed a more numerous army than they hy 
before, and ſuddenly advanced to the very gates of Nam, 


P. Poſthumius, who was then conſul with Menenius Agrippa 


provoked at their infolence, ſallied out againſt them. by 
Sabines fled towards a neighbouring foreſt, where the main 
body of their army lay concealed. Po/thumius follows 
them, and imprudently venturing too far, loſt a great many 


of his men, and found himſelf hemmed in by the enemy, 


The Ro- 


mans de- 
feat them. 


They ſub- 
mit. 


The La- 
tines de- 


and his retreat cut off. In this ſituation he paſſed the night. 
The news of his danger having reached Rome, Mienenin 
Agrippa, at the head of the braveſt of the Roman youth, 
marched to the relief of his collegue, and at his approach 
the Sabines retired to their own country. They took the 


field again ſoon after, and the Romans did the ſame. Both 


armies came to a general engagement, (near Eretum, about 
ten miles from Rome,) in which Po/thumius and his collegue 
obtained a complete victory. The ſenate decreed a full 
triumph for Menenius, and an inferior one, called Ovation“, 
for Poſtbumus, whoſe gallant behaviour in the late action, 
had not, in the opinion of the fathers, ſufficiently attoned 
for his miſcarriage in the beginning of the war +. 

Ihe Sabine war continued under the new conſuls Sp. Caf- 
feus Uſeellinus and Opiter Virginius Tricaſtus. The former, en- 
tering the enemy's country, defeated them in a pitched bat- 
tle near Cures, ten thouſand three hundred of them being 
killed, and four thouſand taken priſoners. This defeat 
obliged them to ſue for peace, which, after many ſubmiſi- 
ons, they purchaſed with corn, money, and ten thouſand 
acres of arable land. While Caffius was thus employed againk 
the Sabines, his collegue Virginius reduced Cameria, a city in 
the neighbourhood of Alba, which had revolted from the Ro- 
mans; and having beheaded the moſt guilty of the inhabit- 
ants, he ſold the reſt for ſlaves, and razed the city t. 

In the following conſulſhip of Po/thumus Cominius and T 
Lartius, Tarquinprevailed upon the Latines to eſpouſe his cauſt 


0 


* So called, according to Plutarch, (in Marcel.) from the vidim 
which was facrificed on this occaſion. In the Triumph, a butt 
was offered in the capital ; but in the Ovation, only a ſheep, 


(in Latin, Ovis), The perſon who was honoured with the Ova- 


tion, entered Rome on foot, or, at moſt, on horſeback ; and was 
attended by the ſenate only : his crown was of myrtle, not of 
laurel; and his robe only the prætexta, the common habit of ma- 
giſtrates. But, in the Triumph, the victor, mounted on a cha- 
riot, ſeated in a curule chair, and cloathed with a robe embroidered 
with palm-branches, was conducted to the capital with the ſound 
of trumpets and the acclamations of the army and people. The 


Ovation of Pothumins was the ſirſt that had ever been ſeen in Rome. 
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and, in concert with ſome of the inhabitants of Fidenæ, made clare for 


himſelf maſter of that city. Manius Tullius, who was con- Targuin, 
| {ul this year with Servius Sulpitius, marched againſt the re- 
bels, inveſted the place, and reduced it to great ſtreights. 


The befieged, in this extremity, implored the aſſiſtance of 
the Latines, who thereupon held a general aſſembly; in which, 


after many debates, it was reſolved to ſend an embaſſy to the but firſt ? 
| Romans, to propoſe. to them, that they ſhould receive the ſend an 


Tarquins, after they had engaged by oath to grant a general embaſly to 
1 and that they ſhould raiſe the ſiege of Fidenæ, or Rome. 4 


otherwiſe they muſt expect war. A year was given them to 


conſider of theſe propoſals. Tarquin's chief view in promot- 
ing this embaſſy, was, to have an opportunity to raiſe a ſe- A conſpi- 
dition in the city. To the ambaſladors of the Latines he racy form- 
therefore joined ſome of his own emiſſaries; who, on their ed by Tar- 
arrival in the city, found two ſorts of people diſpoſed to en- gain semiſ- 
ter into their meaſures ; viz. the ſlaves and the meaner citi- ſaries. 


| zens. The former thirſted after revenge for ſeveral of their 
| companions, who had been executed the year before for a 


conſpiracy to ſeize the capital and ſet fire to the city: and 

the latter, overwhelmed with debts, and cruelly uſed by their 
creditors, knew that no change could happen in the govern- 

ment but to their advantage. Theſe were the conſpirators 

pitched upon. Their inſtructions were, that the citizens 

were to make themſelves maſters of the ramparts and gates 

of the city, at an appointed hour of the night, and then to 

ire a great ſhout as a ſignal to the ſlaves, who were at the 

2 inſtant to maſſacre their maſters; after which the gates 

were to be opened to the Tarquins. The conſpiracy was ripe 

for execution when Tarquin's principal agents, Publius and 

Marcus, both of his own name and family, either relenting, 

or afraid to ſtrike the blow, and fearing leſt others of the 
conſpirators ſhould be before hand with them in informing, 

went to S. Sulpitius, the only conſul then at Rome, and diſ- The plot 
covered the whole affair to him. Sulpitius, finding that what diſco- 
they ſaid was true, aſſembled the ſenate, and gave the Latin vered 
ambaſſadors their audience of leave, telling them that the ; 
Romans could neither receive the Tarquins nor raiſe the ſiege 

of Fidenæ. He then laid open to the fathers the dreadful and laid 
conſpiracy, which ſtruck them with horror: but they were open to 
all at a loſs how to proceed, becauſe the two evidences were the ſenate. 
ſtrangers, and conſequently liable to be excepted againſt by 
Romans; and likewiſe on account of the law of Paplicola, 

which allowed an appeal to the people in all capital cafes. 
$/hitius thought of an expedient to remove theſe difficulties. 

He engaged the two informers to aſſemble the conſpirators 

at midnight in the forum, as if to take their laſt meaſures 

for the execution of their enterprize. When they were met, 

2 ſufficient body of troops ſurrounded the place, and blocked 


up all the avenues to it ſo cloſely, that not a man could 
| eicape. 
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eſcape. At break of day, the two conſuls appeared, with x 
ſtrong guard, on the tribunal ; the people were aſſembled by 
curiæ, and acquainted with the conſpiracy ; and the accuſed 
having no defence to make, the conſuls repaired to the ſenate, 
where ſentence of death was pronounced againſt the con- 

The con- ſpiratofs, in caſe the people approved it, which they imme. 

ſpirators diately did. The conſpirators were then delivered up to the 

put to foldiers, who put them all to the ſword. The two inform. 
death. ers were rewarded with all the privileges of Roman Citizens, 
| a hundred thouſand aſſes, and twenty acres of land. 

Fidenæ Fidenæ held out the next year, (during which, T. Abuti- 

taken. ws and P. Jeturius were conſuls,) but was taken the year 
after by F. Lartius, joint conſul with ©, Clælius. The La- 
tines, enraged at the loſs of this town, and likewiſe inf 
gated by Tarquin and his ſon-in-law Mamilius, entered into 

Year of a general alliance of all their cities, twenty-four in number, 

Rome 253. againſt Rome. Both ſides prepared to take the field. The 

General Latines were greatly ſuperior in {trength ; and, to add to the 

alliance of misfortune of the Romans, not only their neighbours denied 

the La- them all aſſiſtance, but the lower claſs of their own citizens 
tincs a- abſolutely refuſed to ſerve, if they were not diſcharged from 
gainſt their debts, and releaſed from the tyranny and oppreflion of 

Reme. their creditors. The ſenate, apprehending a general inſur- 

rection, deliberated on the means of quieting theſe domeſtic 
troubles, and decreed a ſuſpenſion of all debts till the end 
of the war. The debtors, thinking this only a ſuſpenſion of 
miſery, declared that they would either have an abſolute 
abolition of all debts, or leave the rich and great to take 
| care of the war, and defend a city in which they could ex- 
1 pect nothing but miſery. The ſenate might, indeed, have 
proſecuted the ringleaders of the ſedition; but the law of 
Poplicela, called the Valerian law, which allowed appeals to 
the aſſembly of the people, was a ſhelter to the ſeditious, 
who were ſure to be acquitted by the accomplices of their 
rebellion. The ſenate, to elude the effect of a privilege fo 
derogatory to their power, reſolved to create one ſupreme 
magittrate, who, with the title of Dictator, ſhould have an 
abſolute power for a limited time. But this could not be 
cone without the conſent of the people; to obtain which, 


they repreſented to them, in a public aſſembly, that, in fo 


critical a conjuncture, when they had their domeſtic quar- 

rels to decide, and, at the ſame time, a powerful enemy to 

repulſe, it would be expedient to put the commonwealth 

under a ſingle governor, who, ſuperior to the conſuls them- 

ſelves, ſhould be arbiter of the laws, and, as it were, the 

father of his country; that his power ſhould have no limits; 

but that, Jeſt he ſhould abuſe it, they ought not to truſt him 

with it above {ix months. | 

A dictator The people, not foreſeeing the conſequence of this change, 
created. agreed to it. T. Lartius was proclaimed dictator, and ac- 
| | cordingly 
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cordingly took upon him the government of the republic *. 


| The new dictator immediately named Sp. Caſſius, who had 
been conſul, and honoured with a triumph, general of 
the Roman horſe, He then ordered a cenſus to be taken 


every one obeyed, and there were found to be in Rome one 
hundred and fifty thouſand ſeven hundred men, paſt the age 
of puberty. Out of theſe he formed four armies : the firſt, 


he commanded himſelf; the ſecond, he gave to his late col- 


legue Clælius; the third, to Sp. Caſſius, his general of the 

horſe ; and the fourth he left in Rome, under the command 

of his brother, Sp. Lartius, to guard the city. The Latines, 

terrified at theſe preparations, ſued for peace; but only a A truce 

truce was granted them for a year; and Lartius, ſeeing the with the 

republic reſtored to its former tranquility, reſigned the dicta- Latines for 

torſhip, though|the time appointed for its duration was not a yea. 

yet expired +. 3 — 
The following conſulſhip of Sempronius Atratinus and Mi- 

nutius Augurinus produced nothing remarkable; but the next 


year the truce expired, when Aulus Poſthumius and T. Virgi- 


nius took poſſeſſion of the conſulſhip. The Latines being 


bent upon war, the ſenate, though in perfect harmony with 
the people, thought it expedient to create a new dictator. 
The two conſuls were impowered to name one of themſelves; 


whereupon Virginius readily yielded that dignity to his col- A new 
legue Raben as the more able commander. Poſibu- dictator 
mus divided his army into four bodies; one of which he left created. 
to guard the city, under the command of Synonius; and with 
the other three, commanded by himſelf, Virginius, and Æbu- 
tius, whom he had appointed general of the horſe, he marched 
out againſt the Latines, who, with an army of forty thouſand 
foot, and three thouſand horſe, under the command of Ser- 
ts Tarquinius, Titus Tarquinius, and Mamilius, had already 
made themſelves maſters of Corbia, a ſtrong place belonging 
to the republic, and put the garriſon to the ſword. The 
two armies met near the lake Eegillus; the Romans amount- The battle 
ing to no more than twenty-four thouſand foot, and one of Regillus 
thouſand horſe. The battle laſted with great obſtinacy the 
whole day; but, in the end, the Latines were totally defeated, 
and forced to abandon their camp. Poplicola's brother, and 
his two ſons, were killed on the ſide of the Romans; and 
Sextus Tarquinius, and Mamilius, on that of the Latines, to- 
gether with upwards of thirty thouſand men. | 

The Latines, unable any longer to make head againſt the The La- 
Romans, ſued for peace; and the antient treaties between the tines ſub. 
two nations were renewed 4. Tarquin, now forſaken by mit, 
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every one, retired into Campania, where he died, in the nine. 
tieth year of his age and fourteenth of his exile *®. 
The liberty which the Romans recovered by the expy]. 


Rome255. ſion of Tarquin, being now ſecured to them by the death of 


that prince, and the Latine war being ended, Poſthumius laid 


don his office of dictator, the courts of juſtice were again 


opened, and the creditors began to proſecute their debtor, 
with more rigour than ever; which revived the complaints 
and murmurs of the inferior claſſes. To prevent the diſturb- 
ances which this affair might occaſion, the fenate procured 
the conſulſhip for Appius Gade, who had always been x 


ſtrenuous oppoſer of the pretenſions of the people; but, 


Domeſtic ; 
broils at 
Nome. 


leſt he ſhould exert too great ſeverity, they gave him for 


his collegue P. Servilius, a man of a gentle and humane 


temper, and greatly beloved by the people. The latter ad- 
viſed eaſing the people, and reſtraining the ſeverity of the 
creditors ; but Appius oppoſed it. The ſenate aſſembled daily 
without being able to come to any reſolution ; and the po- 
pulace held ſecret aſſemblies in the night, and ſeemed di. 
poſed to riſe up in arms; ſo that there was room to fear a 
civil war. The Volſei, taking advantage of theſe diſturh- 
ances, aſſembled their forces and advanced towards Rome, 
It was therefore neceſſary for the conſuls to raiſe an army; 


but the Roman youth abſolutely refuſed to ſerve. This diſo- 


War de- 
clared a- 
gainſt the 
Volici. 


bedience occaſioned new diſputes between the conſuls; and, 
as the time drew near to take the field, the ſenate. decreed, 
that Servilius ſhould command the army, and Claudius govern 
the city. Still the people, though they loved Servilius, 
would not inliſt, unleſs the ſenate came firſt to ſome deter- 
mination about their debts. Servilius was therefore obliged 


to march againſt the enemy with ſuch only as offered to 


ſerve out of a perſonal affection to him. However, the Vol 
ſa, diſappointed in their expectation of finding the Romans 
quite unprepared, inſtead of fighting, had recourſe to en- 
treaties ; and Servilius granted them a peace, upon condition 
that they ſupplied his troops with cloaths and proviſion, and 
delivered to bim three hundred hoſtages of their belt fa- 
milies +. | 

Not long after the return of Servilius, the ſenate was in- 
formed from Latium, that the Yolſc: were making new pre- 
parations for war; that they had engaged the Hernici and 
Sabines to join them, and ſent deputies to their nation for 
the ſame purpoſe. Theſe deputies the Latine ambaſſadors 
brought with them, and delivered them up to the ſenate. 
Such treachery in the Volſci fired the ſenate, and war was im- 
mediately declared : but while the ſenators were yet fitting, 


a plebeian, loaded with chains, appeared in the forum. Be 


n 


* Cic. Tuſc. 1, ii, c. 27. + Dion. Hal. Liv. 1, ii. c. 22—26. 
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© was advanced in years, tall of ftature, lean, pale, with his 
eyes ſunk in his head, a long beard, and his hair in diſorder. 
The people crouded about him, and all looked on him 
with great attention, till at _ ſeveral knew him, and re- 


| membered to have ſerved with him in the wars, and to have 


ſeen him fight in the firſt ranks of the legions with great 


valour. The bare fight of him raiſed the compaſſion of the 


| multitude ; but when they had heard him give an account 
of his misfortunes, they were all filled with rage and indig- 


nation. He told them, that he was born free; that he bad 
expoſed his life for the good of his country in eight and 
twenty battles ; that, in the laſt war with the Sabines, he 
not only had been hindered from cultivating his little inhe- 
ritance, but that the enemy, in an incurſion, after plunder- 


| ing his houſe, had ſet it on fire; that the neceſſities of life, 


and the tributes, which, notwithſtanding his misfortunes, he 


was obliged to pay, had forced him to contract debts ; that 
the intereſt being grown by degrees to an exceffive ſum, he 
vas reduced to the melancholy expedient of yielding up. his 


| inheritance to diſcharge part of it; but that the mercilets 
creditor, not being vet quite paid, had dragged him to priſon 


with two of his children; and that, to oblige him to haſten 


the payment of the reſidue, he had delivered him over ta 
his ſlaves, who, by his order, had torn his body with whips. 


At the ſame time, he flung off his cloaths, and diſcovered 
his back ftill bloody, and, on his breaſt, the ſcars of ho- 
nourable wounds which he had received in fighting for his 
country Þ. | 


9: 


At this ſight, the people, already ripe for ſedition, ut= Inſurrec- 
tered a thouſand curſes againſt the patricians, and made fuch tion of the 


outcries as terrified the ſenate, who were then fitting. The 
noiſe ran in a moment over the whole city, and people flocked 
from all parts into the forum. Thoſe whom the hke misfor- 
tunes had thrown into the fetters of their creditors, made 
their eſcape, and their diſmal appearance raiſed both pity and 
indignation. "The enraged multitude ſpread themſelves in a. 
moment all over the city, and if any one attempted to ftop 
them, he was immediately maſſacred. The Conſul, Appius, 
ſeeing that their fury was like to fall on him, left the ſenate, 


and, by favour of the tumult, got ſafe to his own. houſe: . 


Hervilius, throwing off his conſular-robe, ran into the thickeſt Servilius 
of the crowd, embraced ſome, careſſed others, ſhewed great appeaſes 


compaſſion for all, and with tears conjured them to appeaſe them, 


this ſedition : but all would not do, till he had promiſed 
that the ſenate ſhould have regard to their complaints, and 
proclaimed by an herald, that no one ſhould moleſt any ci- 
tizen for debt till the ſenate had decreed otherwiſe *. 


—— — 
me 


t Dion. Hal. I. vi, * Liv, I. ii. c. 22—26. 
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The next day, the ſenate aſſembled, and Servilius laid he: 
fore them the neceſſity, in ſuch a conjuncture, of abating 
ſomewhat of the ſeverity of the laws. Appius, on the con- 
trary, always fixed to his opinion, oppoſed it with great 
heat, and called his collegue a flatterer, and a ſlave to the 
plebeians. Servilius, in his turn, reproached him with his 
obſtinacy, pride, and animoſity againſt the people. The 
| ſenators were divided between them, and diſputes ran high, 
when ſome horſe-men arrived full yours with an account 
The Volſei that the Volſci were advancing to beſiege Rome. The ple- 
advance beians were rejoiced to ſee their country in danger; and 
to beſiege when the debtors were invited to take up arms in defence 
Reme. of the common liberty, they ſhewed their chains, and aſked, 
with a fierce kind of . ſmile, Whether it was worth their 

while to expoſe their lives to defend ſuch ornaments ? 
Nome was in that agitation which generally precedes the 
greateſt revolutions : the conſuls divided; the people diſo- 
bedient to their magiſtrates; and the enemy at the city 
gate. Something was abſolutely neceſſary to be done, to 
appeaſe the people, and induce them to lend their aſſiſtance. 


Ser * Appius was obſtinate and inflexible; but Servilius was pre- 
[a "ay vailed upon to promiſe the people, in the name of the {e- 


1 nate, that when the war ſhould be ended, all their deht; 
People to ſhould be remitted ; and in the mean time a decree was 
, read, whereby all creditors were forbid to proſecute any Ro- 
man Citizen for debt, who was willing to ſerve; or to ſeize 
his children or his goods: but they were ſtrictly commanded 
to proſecute, with the utmoſt ſeverity, all ſuch debtors as 
ſhould either refuſe to ſerve, or deſert after they were in- 
rolled. To this wiſe law Rome owed her preſervation. The 
| levies were almoſt "inſtantly completed: Servilius marched 
Defeats againſt the enemies, and intirely defeated them, and, to re- 
the Volſci, ward the ſoldiers, he gave them all the ſpoil, to enable them 
and takes to pay their debts. He then marched to Sveſſa Pometia, the 
their ca- capital of the Volſci, took it by ſtorm, and put all the in- 
pital, habitants to the ſword who were able to bear arms. He 
gave likewiſe this wealthy city up to be plundered by his 
oldiers, without reſerving any part of the ſpoil for the pub- 
lic treaſury. In the mean time, Appius, who had been left 
in Ms e the three hundred hoſtages, which the 
Vaſci had given to the Romans upon Servilius's firſt expe- 

dition 4. WE | 
So glorious a campaign merited the honours of a triumph 
| for the conſul ; but Apprus had perſuaded the ſenate to re- 
He is re- fuſe him it, under pretence of his aiming at too great popu- 
fuſed a larity. Servilius, ſenſibly affected with this unjuſt proceed- 
triumph, ing, took a bold ſtep, which afterwards proved a fatal pre- 
cedent to his country. On his arrival before Rome, which 


88 Wy — 


+ Dion. Hal. & Liv. ibid. 
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none were allowed to enter, who demanded a triumph, he 


aſſembled the people without the walls, and made his com- 
They, by their acclamations, bid him do which he 
at he pleaſed : upon which he decreed himſelf a triumph, decrees 
and marched with the uſual pomp to the capitol, followed himſelf, 
by his army, and attended by all the people *. 
The people now thought they had a right to demand of Diſturb- 
| the ſenate the performance of Servilius's promiſe ; but the ances on 
| inflexible Appius redoubled his ſeverity againſt the unhappy account 
| debtors, and ordered thoſe who had been ſet at liberty du- of the 
| ring the war, to be carried back to their creditors priſons. debtors, 
* Thoſe that were arreſted, appealed to Servilius, who had in 
rain tried to prevail on the ſenate to grant a general aboli- 
tion of debts, They urged upon him his promiſes before 
| the campaign, and their ſervices in the war. They cried 
| aloud before his tribunal, that either, in quality of conſul 
and chief magiſtrate, he ſhould defend his fellow-citizens, 
or that, as general, he ſhould not deſert the intereſt of his 
E ſoldiers. But Servi/zus, who was of a mild timorous cha- 
racter, durſt not declare openly againſt the whole bod 
of the patricians ; and endeavouring to keep well with bot 
parties, he diſobliged both, ſo that he got the hatred of the 
| one, and the contempt of the other. 


plaint to them. 
wh 


The people, finding themſelves abandoned by Servilius, 


and perſecuted by his collegue, aſſembled tumultuouſly, 
and reſolved to owe the redreſs of their grievances only to 
| themſelves, and to oppoſe tyranny with force. The debtors, 


purſued by their creditors, fled to the forum, and found a 


| ſure refuge among the croud, who beat back the creditors, 


and made ſuch a noiſe, that the ſentence pronounced by the 
judges could not be heard. 


The Sabines, encouraged by theſe inteſtine broils, revolt- The Sa- 
ed, and gained over the Roman colony of Meduliga. The new bines re- 
| conſuls, A. Virginius, and T. Veturius, both men of little volt, and 
note, aſſembled the people; but they abſolutely refuſed to the people 
inliſt, unleſs their debts were cancelled. At the ſame time, refuſe to 
envoys arrived from the Latines and Cru/lumini, complaining ſerve. 


of hoſtilities committed by the Æqui and Sabines; and am- 


baſſadors from the Yo!ſc:, demanding reſtitution of the lands The Volſci 
which had been taken from them in the late war. Theſe threaten 
tidings filled the rich with conſternation, and the poor with a war, 


joy. The ſenate aſſembled, and returned for anſwer to the 
Volſci, «That it was not conſiſtent with the honour of the 
republic, to comply with their demands.” The Latines and 
Cruſtumini were od, that they ſhould be aſſiſted. But 
as Rome could neither protect her allies, nor repulſe her ene- 
mies, unleſs peace were fir{t eſtabliſhed at home, the ſenate 
met again the next day, to conſider how they might procure 


* Dion. Hal, and Liv, ibid. 
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it. Various expedients were propoſed and rejected; and it 


3 
A; 
N 


Manius was at lait agreed, to create a dictator. Manius Valeriuu, 7 
Valerius brother to the famous Paplicola, was appointed to this high Þþ- f 
created office. As ſoon as he had been proclaimed, he named Qu.“ { 
dictator, Zus Servilius, brother to the late conſul, his general of the b 

horſe, and promiſed the people, that, if they would lend 0 


their aſſiſtance, and ſerve their country at this time, he 

would procure for them, from the ſenate, all the reaſonable 
He pre- condeſcenſions they could expect: And, in the mean tine, 1 
vails with added he, I command, that no mention be made of confiſcations or 
the people mmpriſenments during my adininijtration. The people, depend- t 
to ſerve. ing on this — 4 took arms with agar and ten le- h 


gions were ſoon raiſed, three of which were given to each bj 
conſul, and four reſerved for the dictator. Veturius was or- 5 
dered to march againſt the Aqui, Virginius againſt the Volſci, 8 
The . and the dictator himſelf led his legions againſt the Sabines. _ 


* / -* The enemy was defeated every where; Valerius was ho- 
„ei, and youred with a triumph, and, as a farther mark of diſtinction, A 


Sabines 1 curule chair was ordered to be always. placed for him in 
defeated. the circus, and this honour was made hereditary in his 1 ” 
| family *. E 60 
The ſe- * now demanded of the ſenate the performance of .. 
nate refu- his promiſe to the people; but the patrician uſurers had de 
ſes to formed ſuch a party during his abſence, that the ſenators WW - 
comply not only refuſed to comply with his demands, but reproach- of 
with the ed him with the affection of his family for the plebeians, be 
demands and taxed him with betraying the intereſt of the ſenate, on 
of the Incenſed at this treatment, he Teſt the ſenate abruptly, tell- W n 
dictator, ing them, they might perhaps ſoon want an interceſſor with W ;., 


that people they now deſpiſed. He then aſſembled the peo- 15 

ple, thanked them for their late ſervices, complained of the XY 
infincerity of the ſenate both to them and him, and declared exe 

his reſolution to retire, or to ſurrender himſelf up to their ing 

_ reſentment, if they ſuſpected that he had, betrayed their WW 
Palerius cauſe. Having ended his ſpeech, he laid down his employ- the 
reſigns his ment, and ſtripped himſelf of the enſigns of the dictatorſhip. W cc; 
dignity. The people heard him with reſpect and veneration, and 


. « | : . | PTC 
conducted him to his houſe with loud acclamations. The oy 
ſenate, afraid of the conſequences of the abdication of an ple 


1njured dictator, ordered the two conſuls, who ſtill held the es 
ſoldiers engaged by their oath, to lead the army into the IMF (414 
field, under pretence that the Aqui and Sabines were ma- of t 
king freſh preparations for war. The foldiers ſaw through opp 
this artifice, and went out of Rome with ſuch rage, that the 
ſome of them propoſed aſſaſſinating the conſuls, to free prop 
The fol- themſelves from their.oath. | This was oppoſed by others; WM oat; 
diers de- and they at laſt concluded to carry away the military en- then 


ſiert. ſigns and ſtandards, without the privity of their officers, 
— 
#100, Hal. I. i. Li. 1 1 30, 31. N 1 
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and to form a ſeparate camp on an hill, about three miles 
from Rome, juſt beyond the Anis x. There they choſe them- 
ſelves a general. S'icinnius Bellutus, a plebeian, who had 
headed them in this ſeceſſion +, as it was afterwards termed, 
was the man they pitched upon. They intrenched them- 
{elves ſtrongly, but committed no hoſtilities. The conſuls 
and officers ſummoned them to return, but they refuſed. 
The ſenate, alarmed at this general deſertion, which looked Th 
like the beginning of a civil war, ſent two deputations to 
the malecontents, offering them a general pardon, and ex- 
horting them to return to the city ; but they ſent back 
word, that the patricians ſhould ſoon find what enemies 
they had to deal with. This anſwer occaſioned new alarms 
in the city J. 

In the mean time, the two conſuls, whoſe magiſtracy was 
expiring, aſſembled the people for the election of their ſuc- 


18 
nate ſznds 
WO depu- 
tations to 
the male- 
contents. 


cellors; and as nobody, at ſo dangerous a conjuncture, 


ſtood candidate for that dignity, they obliged Po//humins Co- 
minius, and Spurius Caſſius Viſcellmus, both conſular men, and 


* equally agreeable to the plebeians and patricians, to accept 
the conſulſhip, Their firſt care was to convene the ſenate, 


to deliberate upon the moſt ſpeedy methods of reſtoring 
peace and union. Warm debates aroſe : Menenius Agrippa, 
and the late dictator, M. Valerius, ſpoke ſtrongly in favour 
of the people, and propoſed ſending ſuch deputies as ſhould 
be agreeable to them, with full power to make up matters 
on the beſt terms they could. Appius, and all the young ſe- 
nators oppoſed this motion with great noiſe and vehemence, 
inſiſting, that it would be derogatory to the dignity of the 
ſenate, to treat at all with the rebels, till they had firſt laid 


down their arms. However, it was at laſt agreed by all, 
except Appius, to ſend plenipotentiaries to them. Accord- 
| ingly, ten were named, among whom were T. Lartius, Me- 
nenus Agrippa, and M. Valerius, all three in great efteem with 


| the people. They ſet out for the camp, where they were re- 
| ceived with all the reſpect due to their character; and their 
| preſence alone would have been ! 
| mutineers, had it not been for Sictnnius Bellutus, and another PY! 


Deputies 
ſent again 
he 
enate, 


ufficient to bring back the 


plebeian of the ſame ſtamp, who, becauſe his name happened 
to be Lucius e affected the ſurname of Brutus, and 
laid he was deſtined to deliver the people from the tyranny 
of the ſenate, as the famous Brutus had freed Rome from the 
oppreſſions of the kings. Theſe two being appointed by 
the malecontents to treat with the deputies from che ſenate, 
propoſed, that, beſides the annulling of all Bonds and obli- 
gations then ſubſiſting, (which Menenius ATT had aſſured 
them ſhould be done) they, for their future ſecurity, ſhould 


— — . — 


Dion. Hal. I. vi. Liv. I. ii. c. 32. + Id. ibid. 
} Liv. ibid. | 
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Tribunes 
of the 
people 
created, 


Year of 
Rome 25 8. 


The peo- 
ple return 
to Rome, 


The tri- 
bunes cre- 
ate 2 new 
officers, 
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have liberty to chuſe annually, out of the body of the ple. 


beians, two magiſtrates, who, without having any other 
authority in Rome, but that of protecting them, ſhould haye 
power to oppoſe or annul any edicts or judgments that 
might be burdenſome to the people. If, added they, you 
come here with a ſincere intention of peace, you cannot re- 
ject ſo equitable a propoſal. The deputies, ſurpriſed at this 
demand, told them, that they aſked a thing which abſolute] 

exceeded the bounds of their inſtructions but that M. Va. 
lerius, and ſome other of the deputies, would go and make 
their report of it to the ſenate, and return with an anſwer. 

Valerius repaired to Rome with all ſpeed, and the ſenate, 
being aſſembled, paſſed a decree, in ſpite of Appius, who 
{fill remained inflexible, whereby they permitted the crez- 
tion of theſe new magiſtrates, who were called Tribune ; 
the people. This decree, which included alſo the abolition 
of debts, was carried by the deputies of the ſenate to the 
camp, as a ſeal of peace. The people were now for re- 
turning to Rome; but the leaders of the ſedition would not 
let them ſeparate before they had elected the new magi- 
ſtrates. Lucius Junius and Sicinnius Bellutus were choſen; 
and theſe immediately named themſelves three collegues*. 
A law was alſo paſſed, before they left the camp, whereby 
the perſons of the tribunes were declared ſacred : and to 
make this law perpetual, all the Romans were obliged to 
ſwear, for themſelves and their poſterity, that they would 
inviolably obſerve it. After theſe regulations, the people 
erected an altar to Ju iter the Terrible, and having conſecra- 
ted the place of their retreat, which, from this time, was 
called the ſacred mount, they followed the deputies of the ſe- 
nate, and returned to the city +. 

One of the firſt ſteps of the tribunes towards an increaſe 
of power was, to aſk the ſenate's leave to chuſe two aſſiſtants 
in the execution of their office. Their requeſt was granted, 
and theſe aſſiſtants afterwards had the cognizance of many 
affairs, which before belonged to the conſuls, and the in- 
ſpection of all buildings; whence they were called #dils, 
with the epithet of plebeian, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
curule &diles, of whom we ſhall tpeak hereafter. 

Rome being now in a profound peace at home, troops were 
eaſily raiſed to march againſt the Volſci, whom the conſul 
Commius defeated in a pitched battle, and took from them 
Longula and Poluſca. He next attacked their metropolis, Co- 
rioli, took it, and the ſame day gained a victory over the 
Antiates. But Caius Marcus, a pong patrician, had all 
the glory of both actions; for when the Romans, repulſed 
by a vigorous ſally of the beſieged, were driven in diſorder 
back to their intrenchments, he, by his words and example, 


— 


— 


* Dion, Hal. 1, vi. + Dion, Hal. ib, Liv, 1, iii. c. 30-33. 
rallied 


rallied the fugitives, brought them back to the charge, and Gallant 
forcing the enemy to retire into the city, entered it with behaviour 
them, and made himſelf maſter of it: then, without ſuffer- of Caius 
ing his ſoldiers to {tay for plunder, he haſtened to the con- Marcius 

, fuſs army, which was upon the point of engaging with the Caridlanus 
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| /ntiates, and there he behaved with ſuch extraordinary va- 
| Jour, that the victory was intirely owing to him. The next 
day, the conſul, at the head of his army, returned him pub- 


lic thanks, put a crown of "gp upon his head, aſſigned him 
| a tenth part of all the ſpoil ; gave him a fine horſe, with 
ſtately furniture, in the name of the republic; allotted him 
as much money as he could carry away; and, laſtly, bid 
* him chuſe out any ten of the priſoners. But of all theſe 
| preſents, the young hero accepted only the horſe, and de- 
* manded but one captive of the ten, an old friend of his fa- 
mily, with a deſign to give him his liberty. This A 


diſintereſtedneſs ſilenced even envy itſelf. All re 


pected a 


hero, whoſe ſentiments were as noble, as his valour was ſig- 
nal. But the conſul, to add to the glory of the brave war- 
| rior, gave him the ſurname of Coriolanus, thereby transfer- 
ring from himſelf to Marcius all the honour of the conqueſt 
| of Coricli *. | 


The enemies of Rome, terrified at the reduction of the 
Vilſci, remained quiet at home. The conſul diſbanded the 


army, and the ancient alliance with the Latines was re- 
| newed. Menenius Agrippa died this year in as great poverty 


as Poplicola, His relations were going to bury him privately, 
but the people voluntarily taxed themſelves, to give him a 


magnificent funeral. Upon this, the ſenate, thinking it 
| would be a diſgrace to them to ſuffer ſo illuſtrious a patri- 
cian to be buried at the expence of the people, ordered a 


ſum out of the public treaſury for his funeral, and com- 
mitted the care of it to the quæſtors. The people would 
not take back their money, but ordered it to be given to 
the children of the deceaſed +, This memorable conſulſhip 
ended with a cenſus and luſtrum, and there appeared to be 
but an hundred thouſand men in Rome fit to bear arms. 


Under the new adminiſtration of T. Geganius and P. Mi- Rome ſut- 


nutius, Rome ſuffered greatly © famine, and this calamity fers great- 
he ſenate, to diſburthen the ly by a 


city, ſent ——_ great numbers of people to plant colonies at famine, 
ar 


revived the civil diſſentions. 


Vilitre and Norba. The Antiates, taking advantage of the 
diſtreſſed ſituation of Rome, made incurſions to the very gates 
of the city. Coriolanus could not bear this infult ; and as 
the tribunes oppoſed any regular levies being made, he put 
himſelf at the . of a band of volunteers, advanced into 


the enemy's country, defeated them in ſeveral engagements, 


— —„ 


* Dion, Hal. I. vi. Liv. I. ii. c. 33. Plut. in Coriol. 
+ Dion, Hal. 1. vi. Liv. I. ii. c. 33. 
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The civil and returned loaded with a rich booty of corn, cattle, and 
difſenti- flaves. At this the patricians triumphed, and the plebeiang 
ons revi- murmured againit their tribunes for not ſuffering them to 
ved, go. The tribunes, to keep up a miſunderſtanding, on which 
their very being depended, openly accuſed the patricians of 
being the cauſe of the ſcarcity. The people, believing them, 
grew quite outrageous. ' The ſenate, alarmed at the ſtorm 
that threatened them, met daily to deliberate on the means 
to avert it. Some were for employing fair mcans ; but h. 
gh and the majority determined, that the tribunes ſhould 
e threatened with the ſevereſt puniſhments, as diſturbers of 

the public peace, if they did not amend their behaviour. 
A law, But when the conſuls came to declare to the curiæ the 
making it reſolution of the ſenate, the tribunes interrupted them, af. 
penal to ſerting, that they had no right to diſpute in the comtia,; 
interrupt and, after a very warm conteſt, they procured a law ta be 
a tribune paſled by the people, before the conſuls could make any op- 
when he is poſition to it, by which it was made criminal for any one 
ſpeaking to interrupt a tribune while he was ſpeaking to the people. 
to the The penalty was a fine, and, on refuſal to pay that, death, 
people, and confiſcation of goods. The ſenate, indeed, refuſed to 
confirm this law; but the people, in return, would not re- 
ceive the decrees of the ſenate. | 
Freſh diſ. The people, fſatished, for the preſent, with having en- 
putes a- larged the power of their tribunes, bore the famine paticnt- 
bout the ly enough, and continued quict, till plenty of corn arriving 
divifion of from Sicily, in the confulate of M. Minutius and A. Sempro- 
corn, aius, furniſhed the tribunes with a new occaiton of re- 
kindling the ſedition. The ſenators who favourcd the peco— 
ple, were for diitributing gratis among the poor, the corn 
which had been bought with the public money ; but the 
oppoſite party was for holding up the price, 1n order to keep 
the populace in ſubjection. The fameus Cariolanus, at the 
head of the ſevere party, ſpoke loudly againſt ſhewing any 
indulgence to the people, propoſed aboliſhing the tribune— 
18 and taking vengeance of the mad rabble for their paſt 
inſolence. Moſt of the ſenators thought him right, and 
agreed with him, that the government ought to be re- eſta- 
bliſhed on its ancient foundations, and the treaty concluded 
on the ſacred mount annulled. The tribunes, hearing him, 
left the aſſembly * in the greateſt fury, and running to = 
people 


—_—— 


— 


* The tribunes were at firſt five in number; but, a few years 
aſter, five more were added, They were always choſen by the 
plebeians, and out of their body. Their ſole function was to de- 
fend the liberties of the plebeians, and to interpoſe in all grievan- 
ces offered them by their ſuperiors. This interpoſing in matters 
determined by the ſenate, or other magiſtrates, was called inter- 
ie, and was performed by ſtanding up, and pronouncing oy 
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eople, wrought them up to ſuch a pitch of rage, that they 


were ready to break into the ſenate, and there ſacrifice Co- 


riclanus to their hatred and revenge . 

The tribunes, to keep up at leaſt a ſhew of regularity in Coriolanus 
their proceedings, ſtopped them; and, having aſſembled the ſummon'd 
curiæ, ſummoned Corro/anys to appear before them: but he to appear 
deſpiſed a ſummons from a tribunal which he did not ac- before the 
knowledge. Hereupon the tribunes, with a gang of the tibunes, 
moſt mutinous of the plebeians, attempted to feize him as 
he came out of the ſenate ; but the young ſenators beat They at- 
them back. The next day, the tribunes aſſembled the peo- tempt to 
ple early in the morning, and inveighed, as uſual, again# ſeize him. 
the whole order of the patricians, and particularly againſt 
Coriolanus, repreſenting them as tyrants, repeating the very 
words he had ſaid in the ſenate, and exaggerating the ill 
treatment they had met with the day before. After they 
had rendered Coriolunus as odious as they could, and wrought 
the people into a violent ferment, they added, that if any 
patrician would undertake his defence, he might mount the 
tribunal, and ſpeak to the people. Minutius, the eldeſt con- Manutius 
ſul, undertook this taſk, and by gentle words, joined with appeaſ2s 

romiſes of ſpeedy plenty, ſoftened and calmed the people. thetwmuir 
Put the artful Sicinnius, now tribune of the people a ſecond 
time, after thanking the conſuls and patricians for their fa- 
vourable diſpoſition, exhorted Corwlanus to have recourſe 
to the clemency of the people, and to make an apolo- 
oy for his conduct. They well knew, that he was of 
too lofty a ſpirit to ſtoop to ſupplications, and did not doubt 
but he would provoke the people anew by the haughtineis 


* 


the word Veto, I forbid it, They had their feats placed at the 
door of the ſenate, and were never admitted into it, but when the 
conſuls called them, to aſk their opinton upon ſome affair that con- 
cerned the intereſt of the people. Their power was conaned 
within the walls of Rome, or extended at moſt to a mile round the 
city. They were not allowed to be abſent from the city a day, 
ſome ſay an hour, except in the Feriæ Latine, To ſhew their 
readineſs to protect the people, they were obliged to keep their 
doors open night and day, Their authority became very great: 
for though at firſt they pretended only to prevent oppreſſion, yet 
they afterwards uſurped the power of doing almoſt whatever they 


_ pleaſed, having the populace to back them, They aſſembled the 


people, enacted laws, made decrees, and executed them upon the 
magiſtrates themſelves, commanding ſometimes the very conſuls 
to be carried to priſon. In ſhort, they occaſioned far greater diſ- 


turbances in the ſtate, than they were -firſt created to appeaſe ; 


whence they are ſtiled, by ſome of the ancients, the bane of the 
public tranquillity, | | 

* Dion, Hal, Plut, in Coriol. Liv. I. ii. c. 44. 
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Coriolanus of his anſwers. Aecordingly, the young patrician, inſtead 
provokes of appearing as a criminal, aſſumed the air of a judge, owned 
the people what he had ſaid in the ſenate, gloried in it; and refuſed 
by his to ſubmit to any tribunal, but that of the conſuls ; proteſting, 
haughty with a threatening look, that he would not have vouchſafed 
anſwers. to appear in a tumultuous aſſembly of ſeditious men, but to 
reproach them with their crimes, and put ſome check to 
their boundleſs deſires. He concluded with declaring his 
hatred of the tribunes, whom he called the bane of the pub. 
lic happineſs *. 


condemn- him on the ſpot; but Sicinntus, thinking it neceſlary to ob- 
ed by the ſerve at leaſt ſome appearance of juſtice, put a ſtop to their 
plebeians, rage; and having conſulted apart with his collegue, without 
butreſcu'd ſo much as collecting the voices of the aſſembly, pronoun- 
by the pa- ced ſentence of death upon him, and ordered him to be 
tricians. thrown down the Tarpeian rock. The ediles inftantly ad- 
vanced with their officers, to put this ſentence in execution; 
but the ſenate, and all the patricians in the aſſembly, ſur- 
rounded and defended him, determined to oppoſe force with 
force ; and the people, either thinking the tribunes had 
carried their animoſity too far, or awed by the preſence of 
the conſuls, now refuſed to affiſt the ædiles. The tribunes, 
diſappointed in this, had recourſe to another method. They 
determined to proſecute Coriolanus in a legal way; and to 
that end, convened the people by tribes for his trial, and 
ordered him to appear before them in ſeven and twenty days, 
As to the diſtribution of corn, added they, if the ſenate dees nat 
| tate due care of that matter, the tribunes will, : 
Theſenate In the mean time, the ſenate did all they could to ſooth 
endea- the people : the price of corn was fixed at the loweſt rate 
vours to it ever had been at, even before the ſcdition; and the con- 
pacify the ſuls tried every means to appeaſe the tribunes, who at length 
people. agreed, that the ſenate fnould, as uſual, decide, whether 
the people ſhould take cognizance of the matter depending. 
But at the fame time they inſiſted on two conditions, which 
Two con- were, Iſt, That the tribunes ſhould be heard in the ſenate, 
ditions in- with regard to the grievances they had to lay to the charge 
ſiſted on of the perſon accuſed ; and, 2dly, That tae ſenators, after 
by the being ſworn, ſhould deliver their opinions regularly, and 
tribunes. the conſuls prenounce ſentence according to the plurality of 
voices. Theſe preliminaries being ſettled, the be Were 
Decius introduced into the ſenate. Decius, the youngeſt of them, 
peaks for ſpoke with great art and eloguence, and cited the law of 
the people Poplicole, by which the plebeians, When ill-treated by the 
patricians, were allowed to bring their complaints before 
the aſſembly of the people; and this, he ſaid was the cafe 
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Coriolanus The people, enraged at this ſpeech, were for maſſacering 
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with eſpe to Coriolanus, from whom he adviſed the ſenate 


man *. 


the opinion of the aſſembly, beginning with the oldeſt and Claudius 
moſt venerable ſenators ; for in thoſe days, ſays Dionyſius oppoſes 
of Halicarnaſſus, the young ſenators were not ſo preſumptu- the pre- 
ous as to make ſpeeches, or to think themſelves capable of tenſions 
inſtructing their elders. Appius Claudius, ever irreconcilea- of the 
ble to the people, when it came to his turn to ſpeak, enu- tribunes. 


plebeians, and exclaimed againſt ſubmitting Coriolanus to be 
| tried by them, or making them any conceſſions : but the 
popular Valerius was of a contrary opinion; and his advice 
prevailed. Coriolanus was therefore put into the hands of 
the tribunes, who immediately aſſembled the people, read 
to them the charge againſt the priſoner, which was, his 
uſing tyrannical power, and ordered them to attend the trial 


in twenty-ſeven days. N 


morning, be fore the arrival of the ſenators, artfully ſepara- is tried, 


n WW ay. eas er J Wo 


well knowing, that in that caſe they ſhould have a majo- 
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to withdraw their protection, as from a proud over-bearing 


When the tribune had done ſpeaking, the conſuls aſked Appius 


merated, with great warmth, all the incroachments of the 


When the day appointed came, the tribunes, early in the Corielames 


ted the 2 by tribes; whereas, from the reign of Ser- 
urs Tullius, the voices had always been gathered by centu- 
ries. The conſuls were for keeping up the ancient cuſtom, 


rity, which would ſave Coriolanus. But the tribunes inſiſted, 
that, in an affair, in which the rights and liberty of the peo- 
ple were concerned, every citizen's vote ſhould have its due 
weight, and therefore their ſuffrages ſhould be collected by 
tribes. The conſul Menenuus ſpoke firſt, in favour of Co- 
riolanus, and was anſwered by the tribune Sicinnius. Cori- 
anus then preſented himſelf to the aſſembly, recited his 
paſt ſervices, ſhewed the many crowns he had been re- 
warded with for them, named the many citizens he had 
faved in battle, and, tearing away his robe, ſhewed his 
breaſt all covered with ſcars. Are theſe,” ſaid he, with 
an air of confidence mixed with modeſty, actions con- 
* ſiſtent with the treacherous deſigns now laid to my 
charge? Is it caſy to believe, that a man, who has done 
„nothing to gain the favour of the people, but hazard his 
* life for them, could aim at uſurping the throne ?” Even 
the moſt mutinous were going to acquit him, and the aſ- 
ſembly was juſt ready to break up, when the tribune Decius, 
alzrmed at this change, brought a new charge againſt him, 
which was, that, contrary to the Roman laws, he had dif- 
poſed of the ſpoils taken from the Antiates in his late expe- 
dition, during the famine, among his ſoldiers, inftead of de- 
lirering them to the quæſtor. Neither Coriclanus nor his 


Dion. Hal. p. 446. Plut. in Coriol. 
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friends were prepared for this chicane ; which the tribung h 
And con- taking advantage of, wrought the people once more into n 
demn'd to rage, and ſeizing that moment to collect their ſuffrages, G. 1 h 
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If baniſh- riolanus was condemned to perpetual baniſhment. Of the “. 
7 ment, twenty-one tribes, but nine voted for him, and the ret «<< 
I vaio him. . 6 
|! Never did the people expreſs more joy, not even upon van. 
j a | quiſhing their greateſt enemies, than they ſhewed for the {MW «<< 
3 advantage they had now gained over the ſenate and the body 
|! of the nobility. By this ſentence, the form of the govern. MW « 
| 1:4 ment received an abſolute change, and the people, who had 
Wo, hitherto been dependent on the patricians, were now be.! 
4 come their judges, and poſiefled of a right to call before WF 
5 their tribunal the greateſt men in the commonwealth, and << 
Pb to decide their fate. As the aſſembly diſperſed, it was ey 
Wy to diſtinguith the patricians from the plebeians by the for. {MW «+ 
1 row or joy which appeared in their countenances. Corioln. cc 
Wi nus alone ſeemed unconcerned : He repaired immediately ty le; 
3A his own houſe, where he found his mother Yeturia, and J. m 
| {i lumnia his wife, drowned in tears, and in the firit tranſport; ME 
149 of their gricf, He exhorted them, in few words, to behave | he 
145 with conſtancy and fortitude under the various events of R: 
ho: life; and, having recommended to them the care of is Wk 
I 4 children, who were yet but infants, he took his leave, not re: 
[#8 ſuffering any body to attend him in his exile, except three to 
415 or four of his clients. A great number of the ſenators and to 
6 7 other patricians went with him to the gate of the city ; but ge 
"ts he, juſtly offended at the weakneſs of their conduct, fal di 
14. not one word to them by tne way, and parted from then co 
"BA with the ſame reproachful ſilence *. 7 nu. 
1 He re- The illuſtrious exile retired to a houſe of his own, in the fo: 
71 ſolves to neighbourhood of Rome, and there ſpent a few days in con- me 
WH: revenge ſidering what he ſhould do. Thirſt of revenge prevailed; WW thi 
371 theaffront, and he determined to go over to the Volſci, a little republic, WM ins 
5 and goes then governed by their general Attius Tullus, whom he hai dif 
IF over to Often encountered, and always conquered, in the late wan hz: 
[2H the Yelſc;, between them and the Romans +. Coriolanus thought be in 
41 could not truſt his life more ſafely than with a brave man, ęre 
Ws | who, like himſelf, would be glad to humble the pride of the ¶ of 
Wt Romans. Bis reſolution being taken, he left his retreat n a | 
1 diſguiſe, and, in the evening, entering Aatium, the chief ci- rui 
1 ty of the Volſci, he went directly to Tullus's houſe, with hs Co 
0 face covered, and fat down by the hearth of the domeſtic WM fis1 
16 gods, a place ſacred in all the houſes of the ancient pagans Wi enc 
1 Tullus was at ſupper in an inner apartment, when word wa R:; 
1 brought him, that a ſtranger, of a very majeſtic air, was, 1 
. without ſpeaking to any body, come into his houſe, an ter. 
| | | | int. 
71 85 | lan 
* Den, Hal. F. vi. Liv. I. ii. e. 35. Plut. in Coriol. - 
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had placed himſelf by the hearth of his lares. Tullus im- 
medlately came out, and aſked him who he was, and what 
3 equ | 
; te doll not know me,” ſaid he, I am Cams Marcius; my 
e ſurname is Coriolanus, the only reward left me for my ſer- 
Cc vices. I am baniſhed from Rome by the hatred of the peo- 


ired. Coriclanus then diſcovering himſelf, “ If thou 


« ole, and the pufilanimity of the great. I ſeek revenge: 


| « jt lies in thy power to employ my ſword againſt my foes 
„ and thy country's. If thy republic will not accept my 
| « ſervice, I give my life into thy hands: put an end to an 
old enemy, who may elſe come to do more miſchiefs to 
| © thy country.” Tullus, amazed at the of his 
E foul, gave him his hand: © Fear nothing, Ae 

| « thy confidence is the pledge of thy ſecurity. By bring- 
K ing us thyſelf, thou giveſt us more than ever thou tookeſt 
e from us; and we ſhall take care to acknowledge thy ſer- 
* yices better than thy fellow-citizens have done.” He then 
led him into his apartment, where they conferred about the 


arcius,” ſaid he, 


means of renewing the war. 


A pretence was ſoon found to break the yet unexpired truce Year of 


between the two nations. The Volſci ſent ambaſſadors to Rome 262. 
| Rome, to demand the reſtoration of the land and cities taken The Volſci 
from them in the late war, which, as they expected, was appoint 


refuſed. Upon this, they appointed Tullus and Coriolanus Coriolanur 
to command their troops; and to bind the latter more ſtrictly and Tllus 


to them, conferred on him the dignity of ſenator. The two to com- 
generals immediately raiſed a numerous army, which they mand 
| divided into two bodies. Tullus, with the one, ſtaid in the their trops 


country, to defend it on the fide of Latium; whillt Coriola- againſt the 


nus, with the other, entered the territory of the Romans be- Romans. 


fore the conſuls had taken any meaſures to oppoſe him; 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral of their cities; deſtroyed Coriola- 
tieir houſes, and laid waſte their lands; politically ſpare- aus's con- 
ins only thoſe of the patricians. The conſequence of this queſts, 
diftinction was, that the plebeians accuſed the patricians of 
having brought the enemy upon them; and the patricians, 
in their turn, upbraided the people with having forced fo 
great a captain to throw himſelf, in deſpair, into the party 
of the enemy. Diſtruſt, ſuſpicion, and hatred, roſe to ſuch 
2 height, that both parties thought more of decrying and 
ruining each other, than of providing for their mutual ſafety, 
Coriolanus, finding no enemy in the field to oppoſe his de- 
ſigns, carried on his conqueſts, took Lavinium, and at length 
1 at the Cluilian trenches, within five miles of 

anne. 

The city was in the utmoſt conſternation. The people, 
terrified at the approach of fo formidable an enemy, crouded 
into the forum, and, with loud cries, demanded that Corio- 
lanus ſhould be recalled : but the ſenate, either to clear them - 
icives from the ſuſpicion of having kept up the leaſt corre- 
ſpondence with him; or, perhaps; from that ſpirit of gene- 

| | rot 
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roſity which made the” Romans always moſt averſe to peace 
when they had the worſt ſucceſs in war; told them, that 
Rome would never grant any thing to'a rebel ſo long as he 
remained in arms. | 

Coriolanus, incenſed at this anſwer, which he was informed 
of, advanced to Rome, and inveſted the place, as if he meant 


Theſenate to beſiege it. The ſenate, now more alarmed than ever, 


ſend a de- 


putation 
to him. 


* 


reſolved to ſend a deputation to him, conſiſting of five ſe- 
nators, all of conſular rank, and who had been his moſt zea- 
lous friends. He ordered them to be conducted through two 
ranks of ſoldiers ſtanding to their arms, and, ſurrounded by 
his chief officers, and ſeated on his tribunal, gave them au- 
dience with the ſtate of an enemy determined to preſcribe 
the law. They exhorted him, 4n modeſt and pathetic terms, 
to give peace to the two nations ; and conjured him not to 
carry his reſentment ſo far as to forget the welfare of his 
country. Coriolanus anſwered, with an haughty air, that, 
as general of the Volſci, he adviſed them to apply to the na- 
tion he ſerved, and, in a ſuppliant manner, ſue to them for 
peace, which he engaged to procure for them upon cond:- 
tion that Rome reſtored to the Yol/ci the country ſhe had taken 
from them, granted them the ſame right of citizens which ſhe 
had granted to the Latines, and recalled her colonies from 
the towns of which ſhe had unjuſtly got poſſeſſion. Then, 


aſſuming a milder air, he aſſured them, that he remembered, 


with pleaſure, his obligations to them ; thanked them for 


their generous protection of his wife and children, and told 


them, that, to ſhew his gratitude, he would allow the Ro— 


mans a truce for thirty days, with reſpect to the proper ter- 


A ſecond 
deputa- 
dion. 


ritory of Rome, but that he ſhould then expect a deciſive 
anfwer*, He ſpent that time in making new conqueſts in 
Latium, and then appeared again at the gates of Rome with 
his whole army. 

Other deputies were immediately ſent to him, who con- 
jured him to exact nothing but what might be conſiſtent with 
the dignity of the Roman name. But Coriolanus, naturally 
ſtern and inflexible, coldly replied, that the Romans had no 
other choice but reſtitution or war; that he allowed them 


only three days more to come to a reſolution ; and that, 


after the expiration of this farther term, they ſhould not 
be permitted to come to his camp again. The report of theſe 
deputies threw the city into the utmoſt conſternation. All 
that could be done in this univerſal dejection, was, to ap- 
point every one his poſt, either on the ramparts, at the gates, 
in the capitol, or in the towers. Neither diſcipline nor com- 
mand was heeded. Ihe tribunes were not now fo much as 
heard of. The conſuls, at a loſs what to do, aſſembled the 
ſenate; expedient upon expedient was propoſed ; and it was 


— 


r 


* Dion, Hal. I. vii. Liv. I. ii, c. 39. Plut. in Coriol, 
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at laſt agreed to ſend another deputation, conſiſting of all A third. 
the miniſters of their religion; by which they thought Cor:- 

olanus would ſurely be moved. He received them with re- 

ſpect, but would abate nothing of his former demands; and 

ordered them to acquaint the ſenate, that the attack would 
immediately begin, if they did not ſubmit to the conditions 

he had propoſed in the name of the Volſcian nation +. 

Upon the return of the prieſts, every one concluded the 
republic loſt. The temples were crouded with people of 
every claſs, whoſe only hope was in their gods. 

Such was the melancholy face of things, when a Roman The Ro. 
matron, named Valeria, ſiſter of the famous Valerius Poplico- nan ma- 
la, moved by a kind of inſpiration, turned to the other trons re- 
matrons who were come in crowds to the temple of Jupiter, ſolve to 
and defired them to go with her to the houſe of Coriolanus's ;rtercede 
mother, Veturia. They found her, with his wife Volumnia, with him 
deploring their own misfortunes, and thoſe of Rome. Valeria, N 
addreſſing herſelf to Veturia, told her, that, every other means 
having failed, they were come to her, as the only refuge 
Rome had left. You alone,” ſaid ſhe, can ſave our ho- 
* nour and our liberty. Repair with us to the camp of 
© C:riolanus, to beg of him peace for his fellow-citizens. All 
our hope is in the remarkable veneration, and the tender 
love, he has always had for ſo good a mother and ſo vir- 
«© tuous a wife. Implore, conjure, demand. So good a man 
can never withſtand your tears. We will all follow you 
„with our children: we will throw ourſelves at his feet; 
“and who knows but the gods, moved by our honeſt ſor- 
: © row, may preſerve a city whoſe defence ſeems wholly 
abandoned by men?” At theſe words Veturia burſt out 
into tears, recollected herſelf a moment, and then replied : 
„Alas! my intereſt in Coriolanus is but a poor refuge. 
* dince that unfortunate day when the people, in their fury, 
* ſo unjuſtly baniſhed him from Rome, we have never ſeen 
+ © any thing of that filial reſpect, and that tender affection, 
„ which he, till then, had always ſhewn for his mother and 
for a wife ever dear to him. hen he returned from the 
* a{ſembly where he had been condemned, he looked upon 
dus with a fierce air, and, after continuing ſome time in 
* gloomy ilence, *T7s done, ſaid he to us; Coriolanus zs con- 
* demned : our ungrateful citizens have baniſbed me for ever 
* from the boſom of my country. Support this blow of fortune with 
A courage worthy of two 3 women. 1 recommend my 
children to your care. Farewell, With theſe words he broke 
„away. We began to follow him: I held his eldeſt ſon by 
* the hand; and Volumnia, all drowned in tears, carried the 
< youngeſt in her arms. Then turning to us, Come no far- 
* ther, (aid he, and give over your vain complaints. You have 


3 


+ Dion, Liv. ibid. 
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4% now no ſon, my mother; and thou, Volumnia, thou beft if 


& women, thy huſband is for ever laſt to thee, He departed from 
*© Rome, alone; without fervants, without money, and 
« without even telling us whither he would direct his ſteps; 
© nor has he ever ſince made the leaſt inquiry after his fa. 
„ mily, or given us any account of his welfare.----What 
© then can you expect from our intreaties? Can two wo- 
c men bend that ſtubborn heart, which even the miniſters 
* of Religion could not ſoften? And, indeed, what ſhall 
© ſay to him? What can I reaſonably deſire of him? 
<< That he would pardon ungrateful citizens, who have 
< treated him like a man blackened with the fouleſt crimes? 
© That he would take compaſſion upon 2 violent populace, 
„ which had none for his innocence? And, That he would 
© betray a nation, which has not only opened him an aſy- 
< lum, but has even preferred him to her moſt illuſtrious 
5 citizens in the command of her armies? How can I pre- 
<« fume to aſk him to abandon ſuch generous protectors, in 
order to deliver himſelf again into the hands of his moſt 
* hitter enemies? Can a Roman mother, and a Raman wife, 
& with decency exact, from a ſon and a huſband, things 
&«& which muſt diſhonour him before gods and men? Mourn- 
& ful circumſtance, in which we have not power to hate 
ce the moſt formidable enemy of our country! Give us up 
„ therefore to our unhappy deſtiny; leave us buried in our 
c juſt affliction. Still Yaleria, and all the Roman matrons 
that were there, embracing Yeturia's knees, conjured her not 
to refuſe her country this laſt aſſiſtance. The mother of 
Coriolanus, at laſt overcome, promiſed to comply with their 
requeſt, if the ſenate agreed to it. he. did; and Veturia, 
with the moſt illuſtrious of the Roman ladies, in a number 
of chariots which the conſuls had ordered to be got ready 
for them, took the way to the enemy's camp. : 
Coriolanus received them with the utmoſt reſpect, but de- 
termined in his own mind not to grant any of their requeſts, 
In this, however, he reckoned upon a ſavage reſoluteneſs 
which was not in his nature; for he no ſooner beheld his 
wife and mother, but he ran inſtantly to embrace them. 
Tears were their firſt expreſſions of joy upon ſeeing each 
other again. Veturia began to enter upon the ſubject of her 
coming; upon which Coriolanus, that he might not give any 
umbrage to the Volſci, called the chief officers of his army 


EA 


to be witneſſes of what paſied. When they. were come, 


Veturia, to engage her ſon to have the more regard to the 
requeſt ſhe was to make, told him how kind all theſe ladies 
had been to her and his wife Yelumnia; adding, that they 
were come to beg peace of him once more, and to conjure 
him, by all he held dear, to ſpare his country, and turn his 
arms againſt ſome other enemy. Corielanrs replied, that he 
could not think of betraying the intereſt of a nation that 
had given him the command of their army, and ſrom whoſe 


genero- 
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generoſity he had received more wealth and honours, than 


ſie had loſt at Rome by the ingratitude of his fellow-citizens ; 


he : 
nd; that nothing would be wanting to his happineſs, if fhe 


and Velumnia would leave the ungrateful city, and come and 
enjoy among the Yalſci, the honours which they would pay 
to the mother and wite of their genera]. | 
The Volſcian officers ſeemed much pleaſed with this an- 
wer; and Peturia, continuing, ſaid ſhe would never require 


any thing of him that might be a blemiſh upon his honour ; 


but that, without being any ways wanting in what he owed 
| to the Volſci, he might mediate a peace equally advantageous 
to both nations. © Grant this, my ſon,” ſaid ſhe; © and, 
co jf my tears and prayers cannot move you, behold your 
„ mother at your feet imploring of you the preſervation of 
c her country.” With theſe words, melting in tears, ſhe 
* embraced his knees ; his wife and children did the ſame; 
and all the Roman ladies who were with them, begged for 
mercy by their cries and tears. Coriolanus could reſiſt no His mo- 
longer; but, amidſt a ſtruggle of different paſſions, cried ther pre- 


7 out, Ah! my mother, you diſarm me: 


7 


and, tenderly vails on 


| preſſing her hand in lifting her up, he added, ina low voice, him to 
Name is ſaved, but your ſon is loſt:“ well foreſeeing that raiſe the 
| the Volſci would never forgive the regard he was going to pay ſiege of 
to her entreaties. He then took her in private with his wife, Ryze. 

and agreed with them, that he would endeavour to obtain 
the conſent of the principal officers in his army, for raiſing 
the blockade; that he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
bring the Volſci to terms of accommodation; and that, if he 
could not prevail, he would lay down his command, and re- 


tire to ſome neutral city. 


The next day, he called a council of war, and often re- 


| preſented the difficulty of forming the ſiege of a city which 
had a formidable army for its garriſon, and where there were 
as many ſoldiers as there were inhabitants, and concluded for 
a retreat. Nobody contradicted his opinion. The army im- 
mediately began its march; and the Volſci, more affected 
with the filial reſpect he had ſhewn his mother, than with 
their own intereſt, retired back to their native country, 


tereſt of the 


| where Coriolanus divided all the ſpoil among them, without 
reſerving any thing for himſelf, Some, however, murmured 


greatly at what he had done: and among theſe was Attius 
Tullus, who, jealous of the eſteem his rival had gained with 
the ſoldiers, publicly gave out, that he had betrayed the in- 

Dalles. Coriolanus deſired that he might be al- 
lowed to clear his conduct before the general council of the 
nation. An aſſembly was accordingly neld: but juſt as Co- 
riolanus was beginning to ſpeak, Tus, wao no leſs feared 
his eloquence than his valour, raiſed a tumult; by the ad- 
vantage of which, foine whom iillus had ſuborned threw 
themſelves upon him and ſtabbed him. a 
4 5 | UC 
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Such was the end of this great man, too haughty, indeed, 
for a republican; but who, by his great qualities and ſex. 
vices, deſerved a better treatment, both from the Romay; 
and the Volſci. When his death was known at Rome, the 
people ſhewed neither joy nor grief ; and perhaps they were 
not ſorry that the Yalſcr had freed them from the perplexity 
of recalling a patrician whom they no longer feared and ſtill 
hated. = | 
This averſion in the people to all that bore the name of 
atricians, aroſe only from the jealouſy of the government, 
— as it had hitherto coſt the ſenate no more than the eſta- 
bliſhment of the tribunes, and the baniſhment of a private 
man, the zealous. republicans were not diſpleaſed with this 
oppolition of intereſts, which, by keeping an even balance 
between the credit of the great and the power of the people, 
ſerved to maintain the public liberty. | 


Upon the news of Coriolanus's death, the Romans ven- 


| tured to take the field under the command of their conſul; 


The Ro- Sp. Nauticus and Sextus Funius; men of no courage or expe- 


mans de- Tience in war. They pretended to march again 


feat the 
Hernici 


Caſſius 


| : the Aqui 
and Volſci; but returned without effecting any thing“. 
heir next conſuls, Aquilius Tuſcus and Sicinnius Sabinus, 


and Volſci. men of ſuperior talents, gained two complete victories ; the 


ormer over the Hernici, and the latter over the Volſci, The 
camp of theſe laſt was taken, and their general, Tullus, 
killed in the battle. Sicinnius was decreed a triumph, and 
Aquilius an ovation. Theſe conſuls were ſucceeded by Hb. 
Caſſius Viſcellinus, who had been twice conſul before, and 
had obtained a triumph; and Proculus Virginius, a patrician 
of known courage. Upon the approach of the latter, the 
qu retired into their cities. Caſſius oppoſed the Hernia, 
entered their country, and, by the mere terror of his arms, 
made them ſue for peace and an alliance with the republic. 
He was decreed a triumph for this advantage, though there 
had been no battle ; and impowered to draw up the condi- 
tions of the treaty with the Hernici; which he did upon the 
ſame footing as the laſt alliance with the Latines. This con- 
deſcenſion to a foreign nation, but juſt reconciled to Rome, 
gave great umbrage to the ſenate, who could not bear that 
they ſhould be raiſed at once to equal honours and privileges 
with the Latines, who were allied to them by blood, and had 
done them many important ſervices. 


Some ſtaunch republicans began to ſuſpect that e in 


courts the thus favouring the Hernici, had private views, prejudicial to 


people's 
favour. 


the ſtate; and indeed he convinced them that they were not 
miſtaken : for, the very next day after his triumph, having, 
according to cuſtom, aſſembled the people, to give them an 
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account of his conduct during the campaign, he told them, 
That he propoſed, before the end of his magiſtracy, to ren- 


der the condition of the plebeians ſo happy, that they ſhould | 


97 


no longer envy that of the patricians. Ihe next day he aſſem- Aerarien 
bled the ſenate, made a long ſpeech in praiſe of the plebeians, law pro- 


and propoſed a new diviſion of the lands belonging to the poſed, 


public, ſaying, It was but juſt that the lands taken from the 
enemy, ſhould be divided among thoſe who had expoſed 
their lives to inlarge the bounds of the republic. This he 


| was for extending to all the lands which had been won from 


the enemies of Rome, and of which the patricians had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves, in order, ſaid he, to enable the poor ple- 
beians to ſubſiſt with ſome degree of comfort, and to bring 
up their children in a manner uſeful to the ſtate. He added, 
that he likewiſe thought it reaſonable, that the poor ci- 


tizens ſhould be reimburſed what money they had paid in the 


late famine, for corn which Gels, one of the princes of Si- 
cily, had made a preſent of to the republic, and which ought 


to have been diſtributed gratis among the people. Both theſe _ 


propoſals were rejected by the ſenate, with great indigna- 
tion. The ſenators reproached him publicly with his pride, 
ambition, and deſire of raiſing new troubles in the common- 
wealth. Caſſius, not at all ſurprized at this oppoſition from 
the great, convened a new aſſembly of the people; and, after 
exclaiming bitterly againſt the patricians, exhorted the mul- 
titude to free themſelves at once from the indigence to 
which the avarice of the nobility had reduced them, by 
making a ſolemn law for the partition of the conquered 


lands in their own favour. He did not ſtop here; but adviſed 


them, by the fame law, to admit the Latines and Hernici to 
ſhare in, the diſtribution; alledging, as his reaſon for adviſ- 
ing this laſt part, that, by this means, thoſe two nations 
would be united with them in one commor. intereſt, and 


| conſequently would not fail to ſupport them in caſe the pa- 


patricians ſhould attempt to drive them from their poſſeſ- 


ſions *. 
The 


ad. X _— 


8 3 8 


— ow — 


* To ſhew how ruinous this partition of the lands muſt have 
been to the great, and how much it might have been defireable to 
the people, it may be proper to obſerve, that it was the cuſtom of 
the antient Romans, when they had gained any confiderable advan- 
tage over their neighbours, never to grant them peate without 
taking from them part of their territory, which was immediately 
incorporated with that of Rem. This was indeed the chieſ defign 
of their wars. One part of theſe conquered lands was ſold to re- 
imburſe the ſtate for the expence of the war: another portion was 
diſtributed gratis among the poor plebeians newly ſettled at Rome, 
who had no inheritance of their own ; or were let out to farm, for 
the benefit of the public: and, laſtly, as the chief wealth of the 
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The people, at firſt, received this propoſal with great ap. 
plauſe; but the tribunes, thinking their power would be di- 
miniſhed if they ſuffered a conſul to be author of a lavy which 
favoured the people, oppoſed it ſtrongly, and brought num- 
bers over to their opinion, by artfully, though truly enough, 
ſuggeſting, that Caſſius had a deſign upon their liberty. 


8 


„Why, ſaid they, are the Hernici to have one third of 
& the lands which you have conquered from them; but 
c that thofe old enemies of Rome may become his creatures, 
and be ready to ſecond his ambitious views.“ Caſſius, 
diſappointed in this attempt, thought to ſucceed better by 
the help of the Latines; and, to that end, brought as many 
of them as he could into Rome, where they had the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens. But Virginius, aware of his col- 
legue's deſign, publiſhed a decree, commanding all thoſe who 
were not inhabitants of Name, to leave it immediately. Ca, 
fins, on the other hand, made a contrary edict, declaring it 
lawful for any one who was inrolled among the citizens of 
Rome, to remain there: ſo that a ſedition was like to enſue, 
The ſenate aſſembled to prevent the impending ſtorm, and 
to make the partition of the lands, which they plainly ſaw 
the tribunes had declined proſecuting, only that they might 
wreſt it out of the hands of a ſenator, and have the merit of 
doing it themſelves. Several opinions were offered. Ab- 
hius Claudius, that intrepid defender of the laws, propoled, 
that, in order to appeaſe the juſt complaints of the people, the 
ſenate ſhould appoint ten commiſſioners, by the name of de- 


1 


Romans, in thoſe days, conſiſted in cattle and flocks, what remained 
of theſe conquered lands was left in commons, and to ſerve for 

aftures. This diſpoſition banithed poverty out of the republic, 
and bound the citizens to its defence. But the greedy patricians 
deprived the common people of this ſubſiſtence, Vaſt tracts of 
land, ſet apart for the ſupport of the whole ſtate, became inſen— 
fibly the patrimony of a few private perſons. If any land was fold 
to defray the charges of a war, the ſenators, who were the only 
rich men in thoſe times, being the directors of the Rate, cauſed it 
to be adjudged to themſelves, at a very inconſiderable price; fo 
that the public treaſury received icarce any advantage from it. Þy 
means of the ſame authority, they took, either under borrowed 
names, or in their own, the lands that ought to have been let out 


to farm for the poor plebeians, to help them to maintain their chil- 


dren: and oftentimes, by ill deſigned loans, and accumulated 
uſuries, tacy got the little inheritances which the people had re- 
ceived from their anceſtors, yielded to them. Laſtly, the rich, by 
ſetting the land- marks of their eſtates fürcher and farther, by de- 
grees had ſwallowed up and confounded moſt of the commons; ſo 
that neither the ſtate in general, nor the plebeians in particular, 


received any beneit worth mentioning from theſe foreigu lands, 


* * 
C. 
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P- WW mr, to take an exact information of all ſuch lands as 
i- belonged originally to the public : that they ſhould ſel} one part 
ch bft them for the uſe of the treaſury; diſtribute another part 
- among the poorer citizens, who had no inheritance in land; 
h, and that the remainder ſhould be let out on læaſes not excceding 
Y. fie years, and the produce be employed in providing corn, 
ot and paying the plebeians that went to war. A. Sempronus 
ut Atratinus, a man much reſpected by the ſenate; highly ap- 
5 proved of Appius's advice; purſuant to which a decree was 
65 drawn up, and the choice of the firſt decemvirs was left to F 
Wy the conſuls of the enſuing year, this being juſt expired. The 
ay chief men in the ſenate refolved to impeach Caſſius for his 
be daring attempt. Accordingly, the two new conſuls, Q, Fa- 
I- ins and Servius Cornelius, were no ſooner entered upon their 
75 office, but the quæſtors, Cæſo Fabius and Valerius, having 
/- W convened an aſſembly of the people, by virtue of the power 
It annexed to their office, accuſed Caſſius of having introduced $4, Ca; 
of dboreign troops into the city, with a deſign to uſurp the ſove- ig con- 
* MW ccionty. The charge being fully proved, Caſſius was con- demned 
d demned by the unanimous voice of all his fellow-citizens, and ee. 
Wand thrown down headlong from the top of the Tarpeian cuted. 
ht Fel, | | | 
of The pride of the patricians, and their contemptuous 
4 treatment of the people, made the poorer citizens reſpect 
d, che loſs of Co/irs. The conſuls put off, from day to day, 
e nominating the decemvirs for the diſtribution of the lands, 
*- WW :ind paid no regard to the ſolicitations of the people or their 
— & tribuncs, Who, weary of theſe delays, began to make loud 
| complaints. To divert their attention to other-objects, the 
ed old expedient of a war was recurred to; but the people ab- 
or WW folutely refuſed to inliſt. The conſuls then artfully cauſed a 
c, WW rumour to be ſpread, that they were going to create a dicta- 
ns tor, and that Appius Claudius would be the perſon. The 
of very name of fo ſevere a man, made ſuch an impreſſon on 
n- W the multitude, that they liſted immediately. Cornelius en- 
Id WF tered the country of the Veienite, and Q, Habins that of the 
ly Volſci. Both of them were unſuccefsful. The next year, 
it Czjo Fabius, the queſtor, and Auilius Maumercinus, were 
ſo WW choſen conſuls in the comitia by conturies. AÆmilius was at 


3y WM firft repulfed by the Volſci, but aſterwards defeated them and 


d laid waſte their country. | | The ſe- 
ut Leſt another Caſſius ihould get into the conſulſhip, the ſe- nate's pre- 
l- nate uied all imaginable precautions to keep that ſupreme cuations 
cd WM dignity from falling to any but patricians, whom they might to avoid 
e- ſately rely on; and they were, in 2 manner, abiolute di- the parti- 
y rectors of that election, which was never made but in aſſem- 1105 

e- blies by centurivs, where the patricians had the majority of ; 

ſo | 01003. Accordingly, A. Fuoius, brother to Quintus and 

IT, 
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| Cæſo, and L. Valerius, who, in his We had been 


inſtrumental in the deſtruction of Caſſius, were choſen next. © 
In the reſolution which the ſenate had taken of letting drop / 
the ſenatus conſulum, by which the partition of the lands had 
been decreed, they thought they could not truſt this their 
ſecret deſign to any more ſafely than to Cæſo Fabius and Lu- x 
cius Valerius, the accuſers of Caſſius, and who had ea | 


tated him in a manner with their own hands from the Tar- Fe 
peian rock. The people ſaw the artfulneſs of this manage- gs 
ment; they perceived that none were brought into the con- vn 
ſulſhip but patricians, who would be ſure never to nominate WF 7 
the decemvirs that were to proceed in the diviſion of the 0 
lands. In theſe circumſtances, the war againſt the Yol/s MW © 
broke out a- new, and the tribune C. Menius proteſted MW 
againſt any levies for the ſervice, till the commiſſioners Ml i 
ſhould be actually named for executing the Agrarian law. 5 
The conſuls, to extricate themſelves from this difficulty, 1 
carried their tribunal out of Rome, beyond the juriſdiction 1 
of the tribunes, which was confined within the walls of the i 


city. They then ſent a ſummons to the people; and if any WF -. 
one refuſed to appear, or give in his name, they ordered his 
houſe in the country to be demoliſhed, and his lands laid | 
waſte. This military execution brought the people to their 
duty. The war was carried on without any remarkable ſuc- _ 
ceſs ; and the conſuls kept their ſoldiers in the field as long 


* « 
as poſfible, to avoid new ſeditions. However, the election O: 
of new magiſtrates made their return at length neceſſary, ws 


and then diſcord raged again with more fury than ever *. 
Tumult The patricians were for promoting to the conſular dignity 
on acſ- Appius Claudius, ſon of the famous Appius, who had ſo often 
count of ſhewed his averſion to the people ; but as often as the cen- 
the Agra. turies were aſſembled, the plebeians made fuch a noiſe, that 
rian law, it was impoſſible to proceed to the election. The conſuls 
| and the ſenate endeavoured in vain to appeaſe the tumult; 
the tribunes flatly telling them, that unleſs they choſe men 
of unqueſtionable characters, they ſhould find means to pre- 
vent any election; and that they would not ſuffer tyrants to 
be impoſed upon them for magiſtrates. To filence theſe 
| diſputes, the ſenate agreed to reduce the republic to a tem- 
An Zuter- porary inter-regnum. S. Atratinus was inter-rex a few days, 
regnum. at the end of which he reſigned that poſt to Sp. Lartins, a 
i} | man of a pacific diſpoſition, who managed both parties ſo 
68 Union re- well, that he brought about a re-union. C. Fulius Fulus, 
Wl: ſtored, Who was of the people's party, and ©, Fabius Vitulanus, who 
favoured the ſenate, were choſen conſuls. The promotion 
of Appius was dropped for the preſent. The tribunes made 
ſome oppolition to the new levies, in hopes of getting the 
decemvirs named; but Fabius found means to raiſe troops 


— 


Pon. Hal. I. ix, Jiv. Lu O. 43: | * 
| | enough 
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enough to take the field, and ravage the country of the 


Veientes f. 6 : ; 
The civil feuds broke out again upon the next election Diſturb- 


of conſuls, but were accommodated as before. The ſenate ances 


named Cæſo Fabius, who was quæſtor when Caſſius was con- again, 
demned ; and the people Sy. Turius. The Aqui and Veien- 


tes renewed their incurſions ; but the people refuſed to arm, 


and Sp. Icinius, or Licinius, one of the tribunes, declared he 
would oppoſe all the decrees that ſhould be iſſued by the ſe- 


nate, let the matter of them be what it would, till the de- 


cemvirs were named. In this perplexity, Appius thought of 

an expedient which ſucceeded. As many of the tribunes x ie. are 
were gained over, as out-numbered Jeinius's party, and the raiſed 
people then took up arms. Turius, who was beloved by ; 


| his ſoldiers, gained great advantages over the Aqui; but 


Fabius's troops, after putting the Veientes to flight, rather 


| than procure their general a triumph, refuſed to purſue the 


victory, and, the next night, ſtruck their tents, and began 


their march towards the city. The conſul, putting the beſt 


face he could upon the matter, founded a retreat, and re- 


turned with them f. 
The next conſuls were choſen as before: M. Fabius, a The He- 


| ſecond time, by the ſenate, and Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus by frurians 


the intereſt of the people. In their conſulſhip the Hetruri- invade the 
ans invaded the Roman territory with a conſiderable army. Roman 
One of the tribunes renewed the old diſpute ; but the ſe- territory. 
nate having gained a majority, twenty thouſand men were 

raiſed, and divided between the two conſuls, who took the Year of 
held together. The Hetrurians were greatly ſuperior in Reme 250. 
point of numbers, but the Romans were determined to con- 


| quer or die. Both armies engaged. The Romans gained the Are de- 


orgy but it coſt them dear; Q, Fabius, brother to the feated. 
conſu] of that name, and the conſul Manlius being ſlain, 
with a greater number of perſons of diſtinction, than the 
had ever loſt before in any battle. The conſul was ſo at- 
fected with the loſs of his brother, that he declined the ho- 
nour of a triumph that was decreed him, and entered the ci- 
ty in mourning, bringing with him the bodies of his col- 
legue and brother. As he was now the ſole governor of the 
republic, to avoid all ſuſpicion of aiming at arbitrary power, 
he abdicated the en two months before it expired, 
leaving the government in an inter-regnum. This generous 
behaviour gained him the hearts of all the people; and from 
this time the Fabii became popular X. | 
C/o Fabius was elected conſul a third time, and with him C Fa- 
. eee Fabius, in hopes of putting an end to the ci- 4;us advi- 
vil diflentions which had ſo long diſtracted the ſtate, now ſes the ſe- 


1 


+ Dion. Hal. Iäv. I. ii. c. 43. t Dion. Hal. & Liv. ib. 
Dion. Hal. I. ix. Liv. I. ii. e. 44-47. 
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nate to eſpouſed the intereſts of the people, and propofed to the ſenats 
put the to make of their own accord the diſtribution of the lands, 
Agrarian before the tribunes ſhould renew their clamour ; but he was 
law in ex- laughed at. He was more ſucceſsful in his military expedi. 
ecution. tions; for he defearcd the ui, without the loſs of a ſingle 
man, and relicved his collegue, who was ſurrounded by the 
Feientes, and on the point of being obliged to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. He was ſcarce returned to Rome, and the armies 
diſbanded, when the Hetrurians renewed their incurſions in 
the Roman territory, and ravaged the country to the very 
foot of the hill Fazcatrs. I he people again refuſed to take 
arms, till the acrarian law was put in execution. In this 
diſtreſs, Cefo Fabius aflembied all the men of his own name 
and family, and propoſed to them, that they alone ſhould, 
at their own expence. defend the frontiers on the tide next 
the Heientes. The Fawn readily agreed to it, and, the next 
The fami- morning, three hundred and fix of them appeared under 
Iy of the arms at Cz/'s door, from whence they marched through the 
Fabii un- citv, with about four thouſand of their vaflals and clients, 
dertake to under the command of AZ. Labhius, who gained the battle of 
gaard the Veli the laſt year. They proceeded to the banks of the Cre- 
Iontiers, mera, now the Bacceno, a ſmall river which diſcharges itfc]f 
into the Tiber, ahd there built a fort, in which they leſt 
ſome of their men, and dividing the reſt into three partics, 
entered the enemy's country in as many places, and laid it 

Waſte +. | . | 
In the mean time, Lucius nilius and C. Servilius being 
1 68 . 0 SMS 11 7 8 
elected conſuls, Ceo Fabus joined his family on the bank; 
of the Cremera, with the title of pro- conſul, a new office 
created for him, and by which he had the ſame power over 
the troops he commanded, as if he had been conſul, but no 
other authority. The Aqui and Volſci armed almoſt at 
the ſame time as the Hetruriaus. Servilius marched again. 
the Volſci, who repulſed him. The Aqui fled at the ap- 
proach of p. Hurti, who luid waſte their country; and the 
Heientes, though ſtrongly reinforced by the other Fletruriuu 
nations, were entirely defeated by Emilius, and forced to 
ue ſor peace, Which was granted them, and the Roman at- 

mics were diſbanded J. : : 

The Fabi ſtill kept their poſt on the bank of the Cremera, 
when, in the following confulſhip of C. Horailus and 7. 
Hendicius, the Heientes, forced by the other nations of He— 


4 
3 


geri to chuſe, either to break with them, or with the As- 
gans, jent to the Fabi, requiring them to demoliſh then 
(ines Wh T 1 . 3 . 
art, and quit the frontiers, i he propoſal was rejected, 


pf P 1 14 71 225 — - „ FIC! j I * 1 6 5 1 1 * 
hottilities were commenced, and all Hletruria eſpouſed thi 
cauie or their countrymen. Notwithſtanding this, the Fam 
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forum, and expoſed to public view; and as no mark of vio- the tri- 


able opportunity to regain their former authority. 
ie ; 
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continued to ravage the country, and often engaged the ei- 
zntes with ſucceſs in the open field, till, unfortunately, they The F297 
were ſurpriſed in an ambuſh, ſurrounded with multitudes, are iar- 
and every one cut in pieces, after a long and obſtinate de- rounded, 
fence, in which they killed prodigious numbers of the ene- and all cut 
my. The conſul Menenius, who had received orders to to pieces. 
march againſt the Hetrurians, was within thirty furlongs of 
the ſpot, when the Fabii fell, but not only did not go to 
their aſſiſtance, but ſuffered the Hetrurians to beat him af— 
terwards, for which he was recalled, tried by the people, 
and on the point of being condemned to death ; when, by 
the interceſſion of his friends, the intended ſentence was ry, xr, 
changed into a fine. The conſul Horatius was ſent againft „ 
the Hetrurians, and defeated them; but they ſtill kept their 0 = = 
; 2 5 icleated, 

poſts near Rane. The next conſuls A. Virginins and P. Ser- 
vilius gained a complete victory over them, and drove them 
back to their own country, but with the loſs of ſo many 
Romans, that the ſenate refuſed them the honour of a 
triumph. 

Peace abroad was always followed by inteſtine broils at 
home. The old diſputes about the diſtribution of lands 
were revived by the tribunes; but the conſuls finiſhed their 
year without minding them. They had no ſooner reſigned 
the faſces to L. Amilius, now the third time coniul, and 
[opiſcus Junius, than Cn. Genucius, a daring, enterpriſing 
tribune, cited both to appear before the people, and declare 
Why they did not name the commiſſioners who were to 
proceed upon the partition of the lands. The time was fix- 
ed for their trial, the event of which would probably have 
proved fatal to them; but, the very day before, Genz77:s Sudden 
was found dead in his bed. His body was .carried into the death of 


lence or poiſon appeared, the common people concluded, bune Ge- 
that the gods did not approve of his enterpriſe, and, full of gucias. 
that notion, ceaſed, for ſome time, fo much as to mention 

the partition of the lands F. 

The conſuls and ſenate, finding the tribunes greatly con- Haughty 
founded at the unexpected death of their collegue, and the behaviour 
people ſtruck with a religious awe, began to act in a very of the 
arbitrary manner, inſtead of taking advantage of the favour- conſuls. 


There was occaſion for railing of troops, and liſting the 
legions to march againſt the enemy. The conſuls, guarded 
by their lictors, held their tribunal as uſual in the rum; 
and, to make the people feel their power, cither fined or 
whipped thoſe citizens that did not appear the very moment 
they were called to give their names, and often without the 


leaſt regard to juſtice. A proceeding fo ſevere began already 


Ares, 
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0 to alienate the hearts of the people; and the unjuſt and vi- beg 
j U olent manner in which the conſuls attempted to hit for a Jill 
Us common ſoldier, a plebeian, who had been a centurion, ſon 
1 made their diſcontent break out into action. This plebeian, boc 
Wh named Volero, had diſtinguiſned himſelf in the wars by his aut 
1 valour, and was emen a good officer. But, without re- ful 
4 ard to his paſt ſervices, or tlie poſts he had born, he was the 
3 e to inliſt himſelf as a common ſoldier. He refu- tur 
* Fi ſed to obey, and complained publicly, that the conſuls on]; had 
Wo wanted to diſgrace him becauſe he was a plebeian. Thoſe firi 
Wi magiſtrates, upon his refuſal, ſent a lictor to ſeize him; and | the 
3 Volero's upon his — ordered him to be beaten with rods ; a cor 
Wh. revolt. puniſhment which the generals uſed to inflict upon their the 
. mutinous ſoldiers, Volero, ſtriking the lictor that attempted Tabl. 
. to lay hold of him, implored the protection of the tribunes, ten 
3 and on their not ſeeming to pay any regard to his cries, po; 
11-68 „J appeal to the people,” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the and 
1 conſuls, “ fince our tribunes, intimidated by your power, ric 
WW had rather fee a citizen abuſed, even in their preſence, as 
. than expoſe themicives to be ſtrangled in their beds, was 
© like Genucius. Then turning to the people, who for 
„ ſeemed provoked at the violence that was offered him, opp 
1 „ Afﬀiit me, comrades, cried he, we have no remedy left can 
0 Le againit ſo great a tyranny, but force.“ The people, ani- and 
mated by theſe words, attacked the lictors, broke their A 
faices, and Giſperſed them. Even the majeſty of the con- mo! 
ſulſhip could not {ſtop their fury; but the very conſuls were peo 
for::ed io fly and hide themſelves, to avoid worſe treatment. yea) 
The ſenate was convened immediately; the conſuls made 1 
their report of Volero's rebellion, and infiited, that he ought thei 
to be puniſhed as a diſturber of the public peace, and the) 
thrown down from the Tarpeian rock. On the other hand, of t 
the tribunes demanded juſtice upon the conſuls, and com- Clar 
plained, that thoſe magiſtrates, in contempt of the Valerian Mal 
Jaw, and of an appeal to the aſſembly of the Roman people, him 
had offered to ſcourge a brave citizen, as if he had been the Was 
vileſt flave. Halere, who feared the power of the conſuls, milc 
thinking this new difiention between the two orders of the con 
ſtate a favourable opportunity for him to take his advantage two 
of, demanded the tribuneſhip, which he looked upon as an thou 
inviolable aſylum, that would {ſhelter him from the fury of tribe 
his enemies, and to obtain that office, he boaſted in a public be o 
aſtembly, that if ever he were inveſted with that dignity, he and 
would take ſuch methods, that the people ſhould never the 
more be oppreſſed by the ſenate. The multitude; charmed ans 
with this hope, granted him their votes, and he entered on to M 
his office after the election of the new conſuls L. Pinarius thor 
and L. Purius*, Every one expected he would immediately Ion i 
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begin a proſecution againſt the laſt year's conſuls, who had 
:11-treated him: but he had farther views than a mere per- 

ſonal revenge. He turned his reſentment againſt the whole 

body of the ſenate, and undertook to deprive them of the 
authority they had in the election of the tribunes. He art- 

fully propoſed, in a general aſſembly of the people, that 7% 
8 their magiſtrates and protectors might be choſen, for the fu- propoſes 
- ture, in the comitia by tribes, and not by curiæ. In this he electin 
y had two views very prejudicial to the patricians. In the the 15 
5 furt place, the curiæ were never aſſembled for elections, till hunes b 
d the ſenate had conſented to it by a decree ; and in the ſe- tribes 7 
4 cond, the patricians, who commanded the ſuffrages of ? 
r their clients, often got ſuch tribunes elected as were agree- 
d able to themſelves. But neither of theſe inconveniences at- 
J 

9 

E 

9 
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5 

) 

3 

t 
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tended the comtia aſſembled by tribes ; for the tribunes had the 
power of aſſembling them, without the conſent of the ſenate ; 
and the country tribes, who were not ſo devoted to the pa- 
tricians as. thoſe in the city, had a right to vote in them, 
as well as the inhabitants of Rome. The plebeian faction 
was highly pleaſed with this propoſal, and warmly declared 
for paſſing it into a law but the whole order of patricians 
oppoſed it to the utmoſt of their power. Volero's law be- 
came the only ſubject of diſpute between the two parties, 
ind the Agrarian law was entirely dropped for ſome time. 
A dreadful plague ſuſpended this furious conteſt for a few 
months, during which HVolero's tribuneſhip expired; but the 
> people continued him in tae ſame office for the following 
year, in ſpite of the patrician party “. 
> The patricians, finding the people bent upon carrying Abpius 
their point, elected to the conſulate Appius Claudius, who, Candi 
| they knew, was not to be terrified by the noiſe or menaces fon 
of the multitude, He was the ſon of the famous Appius conſul 
| Claudius we have fo often ſpoken of. T. Quinctius, a vene- : 
| rable ſenator, and beloved by the people, was joined with 
him. The two conſuls differed in their opinions; Appius 
was for treating the people with ſeverity, and Quinctius with 
mildneſs. HVolero, concluding that he ſhould now ſucceed, 
conhdently added to the law he had before propoſed theſe 
two farther articles; That all affairs relating to the people 
ſhould no longer be brought before the curiæ, but before the 
tribes ; and that the ædiles, as well as the tribunes, ſhould 
be choſen by them. There were but four tribes in the city, 
and ſeventeen in the country, which were not influenced by 
the nobility ; fo that, in the cemitia by tribes, the patrici- 
ans had but little intereſt. They therefore did their utmoſt 
to ward off a blow, which tended directly to deſtroy the au- 
thority of the ſenate, and to eſtabliſh that of the people up- 
on its ruins. When the ſenate met to deliberate upon theſe 
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* Dion, Hal. Liv. I. ii. c. 56. 
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extraordinary propoſals, Appius was for making a decree tg 
invite all thoſe who loved their country to take arms, and 
declaring thoſe who refuſed to obey the ſummons, enemie, 
to their country. But Qyinctius thought it more adviſeable 
to try what gentleneſs could do. His advice prevailed; and 
it was agreed that the tribunes ſhould call an aſſembly of 
the people; that the conſuls ſhould be allowed to repreſent 
to the people what they thought the true intereſt of the 
commonwealth ; and that they and the tribunes ſhould af. 
terwards confult together, and agree upon ſuch meaſures 25 
ſhould be moſt for the common good of the people and the 
ſenate. Both the tribunes and the people agreed to this, 
and Volero's ſcheme would have been rejected, or forgot, if 
Appius, when it was his turn to ſpeak, had not incenſed them 
again by the haughtineſs of his behaviour, and his ill-timed 
menaces. | 
Caius Leforius, one of the braveſt ſoldiers in the republic, 
and who had been raiſed to the tribuneſhip, roſe up to an- 
fwer the conſuls, and without taking any notice of un 
rius's argument, inſiſted on the invectives of Appius, which 
he retorted, ſwearing by all that was moſt ſacred, that he 
would either get Volero's law paſſed, or periſh in the attempt. 
The tri- Then, after having kept the people ſome time in ſuſpence, 
bune Lec turning to Appirs, I command you, ſaid he, to leave the afſim- 
fee, Or bly, Appins deſpited his order, and calling about him his 
gers A. friends and. clients, who were very numerous, prepared to 
Pius to be gppoſe force with force. The tribune ordered one of his 


4 5 


led © officers to ſeize Aphius, and carry him to priſon. A ſuf: 
P3198. enſued, but Quinctius quicted it, and conveyed Appius out of 


: the afltembly . | 
The peo- The next morning, the people, ſpirited up by their tri- 
pie feize bunes, ſeized on the capital, and fortified themſelves in it, 


on the as if reſolved to begin a civil war. Qrinctius again appcaſed 
capitol, them, and the reſult of their compromiſe was the paſſing 


Year of Holero's law by the ſenate. From this time, the tribunes 
Rome 279, were made, and almoſt every thing relating to the pcople 
determined, not in the comtia by curiæ, but by tribes +. 
War with 
the gui to. take the field; Quinctius againft the Aqui, and 4ppins 
and V., againſt the Volſci. 


fer. waſte the enemy's country, without meeting with any op- 
polition 3 but Appius was no ſooner within reach cf the 
Azpirs*'s Velſci, than his men, who hated him, threw away their 


troops re- arms, and, though attacked by the enemy, refuſed to fight, 
tule co and forced Appius to break up his camp, and lead them 
üght. back to None. As ſoon as the incenſed conſul reached the 

— Reman territory, he ſummoned his ſoldiers to aſſemble, and, 


* Dion. Hal. et Liv. ibid. 
id. L. I. ii. c. 57% 20 
| | alto! 


Soon after this law was paſſed, the conſuls were obliged 


The former, beloved by his ſoldiers, laid 
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after uphraiding them with their diſobedience, commanded 
the heads of the centurions and other officers, who had 
abandoned their poſts, to be {truck off in his pretence. 
Thoſe who had born the enſigns, and delivered them to the 
enemy, he cauſed to be beaten to death with rods. Ihe 
common ſoldiers were decimated. ; 

Ouindtius and Appius were fucceeded by L. Valerius and 
ih. Fmilins. The old diſpute about the partition of the 
lands was revived. Both the conſuls were diſpoſed to fa- 
your the people; but Appius ftill oppoſed all condeſcenſion 
to them. The tribunes, enraged, cited him before the peo- 4555 
ple, as a declared enemy to the public liberty. To prevent kills him- 
the diſgrace of a condemnation, he laid violent hands on ſelf- 
himſelf. „ | 

Under the conſulſhip of T. Quinctius and O, Servilrus, 
the Sabines, gui, and Yoljci were defeated, and the city of 
Antium was taken, DOwnttivs was honoured with a triumph, 
and attended both by the ſenate and people, in his proceſ- 
ſion to the capital F, | 0 2 

In the conſulate of P. Servilins Priſcus and Abutius Elva, A dread- 
a dreadful plague broke out in Rome, and ſwept away almoſt ful plague 
all the Sower of the youth, who were able to bear arms, at Poms. 
the fourth part of the ſenators, the greateſt part of the tri- 
bunes, and both the conſuls. Upon this news, the Aqui 
and VJolſei entered the Roman territory, and appeared unex- The gui 

11 C - 2 * 

pectedly before Rome. The two conſuls being dead, and and Yeol/c; 
the few tribunes who were ſtill alive unable to act, on ac- reduce the 
count of their bad ſtate of health, the ædiles took upon them Rymans to 
to perform the functions of the confuls ; and the Romans, great di- 
{cl} maintaining their antient ſteadineſs, crept to the ram- tres. 
parts, and put the beſt face they could upon their affairs. 
The ſenators themſelves mounted the guard, and itood cen- 
tinels, and, the city being well fortified on all fides, the 
Aqui and Volſei gave up all thoughts of a ſiege, and only 
pillaged the country, after which they marched off towards 
Tuſculum. Several patricians had governed in turns during 
the inter-regnium. The laſt of theſe was Valerius Poplicola, 
who, the e having ceaſed, aſſembled the centuries for 
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cians, made a myſtery of them to the people. To remedy ed. 
Terentius this inconvenience, C. Terentius Arſa, one of the tribunes of lo! 
Asha pro- the people, moved for an immediate eſtabliſhment of public = 
poſes to laws, to ſerve for a rule to the magiſtrates in their ſentences, | ſuc 


eftabliſk and to the litigants for proofs of the juſtice or injuſtice of ma 

fixed laws their cauſe. Arſa's chief aim in this was, to reſtrain the hi 
power of the conſuls. This propofal was ſtrongly oppoſed . a 

i by the ſenators and patricians, and eſpecially by the young P. 
: ones, at the head of which laſt was Quinctius Cæſo, the ſon W 


of Quinctius Cincinnatus. T his diſpute, which ended in the I. 
inſtitution of the Roman Code, was maintained for a long “ 


we time with the utmoſt virulence on both ſides. Cæſo's incon- 
Th fiderate heat expoſed him to a proſecution by the tribunes, ſtr 
5 in conſequence of which, he baniſhed himſelf, before the m. 
1 day appointed for his trial. His father, Cincinnatus, who, bi 
with ten other ſureties, had been bound for his appearance, r 
50 in the penalty of three thouſand aſſes of braſs, that is, about th 
A Cao re- nine pounds, thirteen ihillings, and nine-pence of our mo- he 
9h tires into ney, a vaſt ſum among the Romans in thoſe days, was forced MW ® 
0 baniſh- to ſell the beſt part of his eſtate on that account, and retired MW ſu 
bt ment, to a cottage on the other ſide of the Tiber, where he culti- 2: 
fl vated, with his own hands, five or fix acres of land, which 1 
of , were all he had to live upon ®. _ Mk 
4 Herdonius The inteſtine broils of the republic encouraged a private Cc 
he's attempts man in Sabinia, named Appius Herdonius, to attempt the re 0 
1 to reduce duction of Rome, with a view to make himſelf king. He ” 
3 Rome. was deſcended of an illuſtrious family, was rich, and had a W th 
1 great number of ſlaves and clients. With theſe, and the 0 
1 help of his friends, he got together about four thouſand men, MW ” 
3 chiefly out-laws, and perſons of deſperate fortunes. He — 
5 embarked this troop on the Tiben by night, brought them 10 
0 down the river, and landed them, before break of day, by C 
the ſide of the capital. He got up the hill without being | 


perceived, and, under cover of the darkneſs, poſſeſſed him- WM Fr 
felf of the temple of Jupiter, and the fortreſs adjoining to : 
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temple of it. Thence he threw himſelf into the neighbouring houſes, th 

Tupiter. and put all thoſe to the ſword who refuted to join him. h 
1 Some, who had the good luck to eſcape before the Sabines 5 
Ci entered their houſes, raiſed an alarm in all the quarters of di 
by the city. The conſuls, awakened by the noiſe, knew not 2 
1 whether the tumult aroſe from a domeſtic faction, or foreign wy 
. enemy, and were therefore equally afraid to arm the people, th 
4 or leave them unarmed. The return of light diſcovered the Sr 
bl truth: but even in this extremity the tribunes harangued FA 
. the people, and inſiſted that they ſhould not take arms, un- 8e 
1M leis the Terentian law was paſſed, The conſul Valerius pre- 1 
6 vailed, however, by mild words. The capital was recover- S 
„ — X | | — ar 
3 a g's 17. r 7720 
5 | Dion, Hal. I. x. Liv. I. w, c. 9-14. w 
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ed, and Herdonius killed, with the greateſt part of his fol- Is killed. 


lowers. Valerius was ſlain in this engagement. 
uinftius Cincinnatus, the father of Czfo, was elected to Quinctius 


Z ſucceed the conſul Valerius. The deputies ſent by the ſe- Cincinna- 
nate to acquaint him with his promotion, found him driving tus conſul, 
” his plough, and, for ſome time, doubtful whether he ſhould , 
accept the proffered dignity : but the love of his country 

* prevailing over his private ſatisfaction, he took leave of his 

wife, and, recommending to her the care of domeſtic affairs, 

I fear, ſaid he, my dear Racilia, that our fields will be but ill 


E manured this year. 


uinctius's firſt ſtudy was, to reform the ſenate, and re- Makes the 


* ftrain the inſolence of the people and their tribunes, repri- tribunes 
* manding both parties with equal ſeverity, without declaring deſiſt from 
himſelf for either, and made the tribunes deſiſt from their proſecu- 
E proſecution of the Terentian law. His conſulſhip expiring, ting the 
* the ſenators were for continuing him in that dignity ; but law Te- 
he inſiſted on retiring to his little farm, and Fabius Vitulanus renria, 
and I. Cornelius Maluginenſis were named conſuls for the en- 
| ſuing year. They had ſcarce entered upon their office, when 
E news was brought to Rome, that Altium had revolted to the 
| /ilſci, who, together with the Aqui, had taken the field. 
* Fabius marched againſt the Volſci, and defeated them, and 
Cornelius beat the Aqui, and retook Antium. The conſuls 
entered Rome in triumph, and ſoon after reſigned the faſces 
to C. Nautius and L. Minutius, who took the field againſt 2 
the Volſci and the Sabines. Minutius, by a ftratagem of the 
enemy, was led into a valley, and there hemmed in on all 
ſides, and in danger of being ſtarved into a ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. Some horſemen, who eſcaped in the night, carried 
this news to Rome. The ſenate, greatly alarmed, and at a 
loſs what to do, determined to create a dictator. Quinctius He is 
| Cincinnatus was appointed to that high ſtation, and immedi- appointed 


ately put himſelf at the head of the armies. He marched dictator. 
directly to the relief of the conſul, arrived at the enemy's | 
camp in the night, and ſurrounded it ſo that at break of "ts Year of 
the Aqui * in the ſame ſituation that they Rome 291. 
had put Minutius. The Aqui, attacked on one fide by the 

dictator, and on the other by the conſul, ſubmitted to Relieves 
Quinctius's terms, which were, that they ſhould retire with- the conſul 
out baggage, arms, or cloaths, and every man paſs under 

the yoke. Two javelins were accordingly fixed in the 

ground, and a third laid over them, and all the ſoldiers 

paſſed, naked and unarmed, under this kind of gate. Their 

generals and officers were delivered up to the Romans, and 

reſerved to grace the dictator's triumph. He would not al- 

low the conſul's troops to have any ſhare in the ſpoil ; but, 

turning to Minutius, As for you, ſaid he, you muſt learn the Degrades 
art of war in an inferior rank, before you pretend again to com- Minutius, 
mand in chief. He then obliged him to lay down his office, 


which the modeſt conſul was ſo far from reſenting, that ar 
| | an 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
and his troops preſented the dictator with a crown of gold gf 
a pound weight, for having ſaved the lives and honour of hi; 
fellow citizens. Quinctius returned to Rome, and entered 
the city in a pompous triumph; after which, he reſigned 
the . and retired to his little farm. 

The Aqui, notwithſtanding their late defeat, took the field 
again ſoon after, and, with the Sabines, renewed their uſual 
inroads, and pillaged the Roman territory. The two con- 
ſuls, C. Horatius and Q. Minutius, were ordered to march 
againſt them without delay; but the tribunes, after their old 
way, proteſted, that not a plebeian ſhould inliſt, till the 
commiſſioners for making a body of Jaws, according to 
Terentius's propoſal, were named. An extraordinary meet- 
ing of the ſenate was ſummoned, to deliberate on the pre- 
ſent troubles, and Quinctius Cincinnatus was recalled, to 
make head againſt the tribunes. He was of opinion, that 


the whole ſenate and the body of the patricians, with their 


friends and clients, ſhould take arms, and haſten into the 
held. His advice was received with applauſe : even the 
oldeſt ſenators appeared in the forum armed. The people, 
moved with this light, were going to give in their names to 
be liſted, when their tribune Virginius, having firſt confer- 
red with his collegue, told the conſuls, that if they would 
only ſuffer the number of the tribunes to be increaſed from 
five to ten, they would conſent to the raiſing of the levies. 
Their requeſt was granted, and the ſenate pailed a decree, 
giving the people liberty to chuſe ten tribunes annually, 
provided they did not continue the ſame man in office above 
a year. The tribunes being ſatished, two armies were raiſed 
without oppoſition. Minutius marched againit the Sabines, 
who retired at his approach. Horatius led his troops againſt 
the Aqui, retook Corbio and Ortona, which they had ſeized, 
and then both conſuls returned to Rome, to preſide in the 
comitia at the ejection of their ſucceſſors *, which were AM. 
Valerius Lactucinus and Sp. Virginins Tricgſtus. | 

The tribunes, grown more audacious than ever, by the 
increaſe of their number, propoſed, that mount Aventirc, of 
at leaſt ſuch parts of it as were not cultivated, or poſſeſſed 
by lawful owners, ſhould be given to the people, who being 
now very numerous, began to want habitations. The con- 
ſuls looking upon this demand as a prelude to the revival of 
the agrarian law, and therefore deferring to convene the ſe- 
nate to debate it, Icilius, one of the tribunes, daringly ſent 
an ofacer to them, commanding them to aſſemble the ſe- 
nate ſorthwith, and to repair to it themſelves. The wmoiicn- 
ger was, by the conſuls orders, ſeverely beat, and ignomt- 
niouſly driven away by one of the lictors. The tribunes 
cauied the lictor to be ſeized, and ſome of them were for 
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of putting him immediately to death, for violating the facred 

lis privileges of the tribuneſhip, in the perſon of their officer. 

00 The ſenate, to ſave. him, were obliged to give up mount Mount 
d | Aventine, by a decree, to the people. Tcilius, not ſatisfied Avenei ge 


with this, formed a deſign to bring the conſuls themſelves yielded o 
14 under ſubjection &. In the conſulate of T. Romilius and C. the people 
eturius, the tribunes made more noiſe than ever about the 


i; MW declared their reſolution to revenge ſome late inſults of the 

Sabines and Aqui. They raiſed the levies with ſuch ſeve- 
| rity, that the people appealed to their tribunes, who, taking The tri- 
the part of the complainants, endeavoured to reſcue from bunes 
the lictors ſome whom the conſuls had ordered to be ſeized. ſeize the 
The conſuls advanced to ſupport the execution of their or- conſuls, 
ders; but the tribunes, ſupported by the populace, not only but are 
| repulſed them, but ordered the ædiles to ſeize thoſe ſovereign beaten by 
je magiſtrates, and carry them to priſon. So daring an attempt the patri- 
| provoked the patricians to ſuch a degree, that they fell upon cians. 
the tribunes, beat them ſeverely, and forced them to fly. 
o The next day, the tribunes aſſembled the people a-new, 
and ſummoned the conſuls to appear before their tribunal, 
| WE to anſwer for what had happened the day before. The con- 
n MW iuls treated this ſummons with ſcorn: upon which the tri- 
3 
3 
e 
d 


al 1 
\- Trrentian law; and the conſuls, knowing the republic would 1 
h never be quiet at home, till ſhe was engaged in a war abroad, £1 
*1 
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bunes complained to the ſenate, and threatened to aſſemble 
the tribes, and judge the conſuls, if they did not appear to 
| juſtify their conduct. Romilius, on his fide, declared, that if 
the tribunal dared to proceed a ſtep farther, he would arm 
the whole body of the patricians againſt them. The ſenate, 
thinking it dangerous to declare for either ſide, broke up, 
without coming to any reſolution. The tribunes too dropt 
the proſecution of this affair, but determined to propoſe both 
the Agrarian and the Terentian law; and a day was accord- 
ingly fixed for a new aſſembly to deliberate thereon. , 
he time appointed being come, and the people aſſembled, The tri- 
Ieilius made a long harangue on the reaſonableneſs of the bunes re- 
Agrarian law; and then declared, that any plebeian might new their 
peak his mind freely. Upon this, many of them pleaded the purſuit of 
right their ſervices gave them to a ſhare of the conquered the agra- 
lands, and made loud complaints of the patricians, who an law. 
| uſurped what the plebeians had gained with their blood. 
| This was their common complaint, but none repreſented it 
in ſtronger terms than one Sicinius Dentatus. He was a ple- 
| beian, bas threeſcore years of age, but in his full {trength 
and vigour, of an handſome ſhape and mein, and not unelo- 
quent for a man of his ſtation. He enumerated his ex- 
| ploits in war during forty years ſervice; told the multitude, 
that he had been in an hundred and twenty engagements 
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that he had received: forty-five wounds, all before; twelve 
of them in that ſingle action againft Herdonius the Sabine; 
that, for the laſt thirty years, he had been always in forme 
command or other; that fourteen civic crowns had been 
given him for ſaving the lives of ſo many citizens; threery. 
ral crowns for having been the firſt that mounted the breach 
in towns taken by ſtorm; eight other crowns for different 
exploits; eighty-three golden collars; ſixty golden bracelets, 
eighteen lances; twenty-five ſets of furniture for horſe, 
nine of which he had won from ſo many enemies conquered 
in ſingle combat: And theſe military toys,” added he, 
<< are the only rewards I have hitherto received. No lands, 
& no ſhare of the conquered countries: uſurpers, without 
< any title, but that of a patrician extraction, poſſeſs them, 

© Ts this to be endured ? Shall they alone enjoy the fruit 
of our conqueſts ? the purchaſe of our blood? No, ple. 
& bejans, let us delay no longer to do ourſelves juſtice. Let 
us this very day paſs the law propoſed by Icilius. If the 
„ young patricians oppoſe it, let our tribunes make them 
% fee] what is the extent of their authority.“ Ieilius be- 
ſtowed the higheſt encomiums on Dentatus; but, affecting to 
appear a ſtrict obſerver of the laws, he told him, that he 
could not with juftice propoſe: the law, till he had heard 
what the patricians alledged againſt it. He therefore ad- 
journed the aſſembly to the next day. 

In the mean time, the conſuls and chief of the ſenators 
met, and came to a reſolution, that if they could not evade 
the publication of the law by fair words, they would employ 
main force to hinder the collecting of the votes. The pa- 
tricians, being informed of this, repaired to the forum early 
in the morning, and diſperſed themſelves in ſmall parties 
among the multitude. The conſuls being come, the tribunes 
cauſed proclamation to be made by an herald, that whoever 
had any ſolid reaſons to offer againſt the publication of the 
Agrarian law, might lay them before the people. Several 
ſenators attempted to ſpeak, but the populace immediately 
ſet up ſuch a noiſe, that it was impoſſible to hear them. The 
conſuls proteſted againſt all that ſhould be done in ſo tumul- 
tuous an aſſembly; but the tribunes, without regarding their 
remonſtrances, commanded the urns to be opened, and the 
tablets to be delivered out to the people, in order to vote. 
Upon this, the young patricians, ſtarting up, ſnatched away 

the urns, and ſcattered about the tablets on which the votes 
Whichthe were written; and, throwing themſelves, at the head of 
patricians their clients and friends, into the crowd, by blows and 
oppoſe by main force hindered the people from dividing into their re- 


force. ſpective tribes. The tribunes too were forced to retire, and 
defer the promulgation of the law to another day. , 
Conſuls The two conſuls had no ſooner reſigned the faſces to their 


tried by ſucceſſors Sy. Tarpeius and A. Arterius, but they were cited 
the people before tlic allembly of the people; Romilius, at the ſuit of Si- 
OI | cinius 
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i ] 
le cinius, now one of the tribunes ; and Veturius at that of Alie- 
10 ut, one of the ædiles. They both appeared, depending on 
wal the promiſes the patricians had made them not to ſuffer the 
een votes to be gathered. But Sicinius took ſuch meaſures to pre- 
ru- vent all diſturbances, that they were both regularly tried for 


. having offered violence to the tribunes, and diſturbed them 
ch aving 1 : - 3 . 
in the execution of their office. Romilius was fined in ten 


— thouſand aſſes, and Peturius in fifteen thouſand &. g 

2 The tribunes, 8 they could not poſſibly bring the 

rad conſuls to hear of the Agrarian law, returned to the purſuit 

be. of the Terentian; and the ſenate, to put an end to conteſts 

ds which muſt, in time, have proved fatal to the ſtate, agreed 

out to their demand, on condition that all the legiſlators ſhould | 

m be choſen out of the nobility. A decree was paſſed accord- The Te- 5 

15 ingly, and Sp. Po/thumius, S. Sulpicius, and A. Manlius, were rentian iT; 

Je. appointed to go to Greece, and there collect the beit laws and law paſſes. 1 

pF inſtitutions of the Greet cities, eſpecially of Athens. The i, 

the next year, P. Curiatius and Sextus Quintilius being conſuls, 7h 

Wh a dreadful plague afflicted almoſt all /aly, and ſwept away 11 

. prodigious numbers of citizens at Rome. The year after, in bit 

the conſulate of P. Sextus and 7. Menelius, the deputies 35 

1 returned from Greece, and the people preſſed the nomination 5 

* of the ten commiſſioners who were to ſettle the laws : but : = 

d. various pretences were made uſe of to delay this aftair, till Creation h 
the enſuing conſulate of Appius Claudius and 2. Genucius, of the De- [i 

* when the decemvirs were at length created; and all of them cemvirs. | J 


e were choſen out of the body of the nobility. 
e This was almoſt as remarkable a revolution in the govern- Year of 


oy ment of Rome, as that from kings to conſuls. Nothing Nome 297. + 
145 could be more gentle than the beginning of this joint reign, * 
rly 4 ee, wap, : 
: as we may ſtyle it, of the decernu7rs: They agreed among They '' 
19 themſelves, that only one of them, at a time, ſhould have pleaſe the 

80 the faſces, and the other conſular ornaments, aſſemble the people. 

he ſenate, confirm decrees, &c. To this honour they were to 

1 ſucceed by turns, each enjoying it one whole day, and then 


reſigning it to another. The reſt, who were not in actual 
N exerciſe of their office, affected no diſtinction but that of 
guards, their habit differing very little from that of the other 
ſenators. They repaired every morning, each in his turn, 


he to their tribunal in the —_— and there diſtributed juſtice 
2 with ſo much impartiality, that the people, charmed with 
Le. 


their conduct, ſeemed to have quite forgot their tribunes. 
WW 47:25, that once ſevere and inflexible magiſtrate, was now 
ter all affability and complaiſance; and, from being the deteſta- 
of tion, became the idol of the people. | | 
nd Before the end of the year, each of the decemvirs pre- 
e, ſented to the people that part of the laws which he had 
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The De- drawn up *. They were aſſiſted by one Hermodorus, a Greek, 
cemvirs in underſtanding the tranſcript brought from Athens. When 
propoſe the work was completed, the decemvirs aſſembled the people 
the ten and told them, that they had drawn up a body of laws accord- 
tables of ing to the beſt of their ſkill and judgment; that they hoped 
laws. they would be pleaſed with them, and that they would prove 
beneficial to the republic and their lateſt poſterity ; but that, 
as a whole nation mult ſee farther than any ten perſons, they 
deſired them to conſider and examine them among them. 
ſelves, and freely to offer whatever alterations or additions 
they ſhould think - proper, for that nothing they had done 
ſhould have the force of a law till it was received with uni- 
verſal conſent. Accordingly, the laws were cut in ten 
tables of oak, and fixed up in the forum; and all who came 
to ſtart any difficulties about them, were well received, and 
readily heard. When all neceſſary corrections and amend- 
ments had been made, the ten tables were carried before the 
ſenate, who approved of them ; and the people being con- 
vened by centuries, they were unanimouſly confirmed, and 
then tranſcribed on pillars of braſs, and ranged in order in 
the forum, as the foundation of judicial determinations, with 
regard both to public and private affairs +. | 


The de. As ſeveral eminent men in the republic were of opinion, 


that ſome regulations, which would fill two other tables, 
were neceſſary to be added to the ten already made, both 
the ſenate and people agreed to continue the decemviral go- 
vernment for one year more. The ſenators were glad at any 
rate to get rid of the tribunes, and the people extremely de- 
firous to keep the reſtoration of the conſular dignity. 4- 
pius, that late haughty enemy to the plebeians, now, all af- 
fability and complaiſance, courted the favour of the meaneſt 
citizens. The patricians ſaw his views, and determined, if 
poſſible, to diſappoint him. Accordingly, when the time 
of the comtia, for the creation of the new decemvirs drew 
near, they appointed Appius to preſide in them: for it was 
the buſineſs of the preſident to propoſe to the people the can- 
didates for offices; and it had never yet been known that 
any one had nominated himſelf. But Appius, contrary to 
all the rules of decency, propoſed himſelf for the firſt decem- 
Three vir; and the people, now entirely devoted to him, readily 
plebeians gave him their ſuffrages. The other perſons he named, 
choſen at were all men at his devotion; and among them, to the great 
he mo- _—_— of the ſenate, were three plebeians, who, ou 
tion of aàbſolutely excluded from this ſuperior magiſtracy, both 
Appius. their birth, and by their late expreſs agreement between 


cemviral 
govern- 
ment con- 
tinued for 
one year. 
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* Dion, Hal. 1. x. Liv. 1. iii. c. 32-34. + Dion. Hal. 
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the patricians and the people, were, by a plurality of voices 
added to the number of the decemvirs 4. | 
Claudius now threw off the maſk, and turned his thoughts 


| wholly on making his domination perpetual. As he go- 


verned his collegues with an abſolute ſway, he inſpired them 
with his own ſentiments, and eaſily made them agree to be 
guided by them in every thing they ſhould do. From that 
time, they appeared reſerved and myſterious, and had 
ſcarce any intercourſe but' with thoſe of their own bo- 
dy. This cloſe confederacy alarmed the ſenate. When 
the ides of May came, and the new decemvirs made their 
firſt appearance, the Romans were greatly ſurpriſed to ſee 
each decemvir appear in the forum, early in th 

with twelve lictors bearing axes among their faſces, like 
thoſe that were antiently carried before the kings, and after- 
wards before the dictators ; ſo that the forum was filled with 
an hundred and twenty lictors. The people now groaned 
under a moſt any cn tyranny. Thoſe that could, retired 
into the country, hoping that the tempeſt would ceaſe with 
the annual power of the decemvirs *. — 


e morning, 


115 


The ides of May returned, when new magiſtrates were to Ty, new 
be elected. But the decemvirs, inſtead of aſſembling the tables of 
people, propoſed two new tables of laws, one relating to jaws add- 
religion, and the other to marriages, and the rights of huſ- e to the 


bands. Theſe made up the famous twelve tables, which ten. 


the Romans preſerved ever after as a ſacred depoſit. The 
laſt of theſe laws, forbidding patricians and plebeians to in- 
termarry, was an artful invention of the tyrants, to keep 
the two parties always divided, that they might reign with 
more ſecurity. In the mean time, the ides of May paſſed, 
without a word of any comitia for an election of new ma- 
giſtrates. The tyrants then ſhewed themſelves barefaced, 
and, in ſpite of both the ſenate and people, retained their 
en without any other title but poſſeſſion and violence. 
hoever offended them was proſcribed, without mercy. 


The Sabines and Aqui, diſdaining to live ſubject to a city Invaſion 


which had loſt her own liberty, invaded the Roman territory, of the Sa- 


and advanced within a few miles of Rame. This alarmed ines and 
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the enemy, whilſt Appius and Oppius, another decemyir, 
remained with two legions in the city, to keep in awe the 
domeſtic enemy, which they feared moſt of all. The fol. 
diers that took the field, purpoſely ſuffered the enemy to 
ain great advantages over them, and, at laſt, feigning 4 
tudden fright, diſperſed in the night, and returned into the 
Roman territory. The diſcontent grew general among the 
troops, and they, as well as all the Romans, began to think 
in earneſt of throwing off the yoke, and reſtoring their 
country to its ancient liberty. An opportunity ſoon offered. 
The ſtoryv While Appius, with his collegue Opps, remained at home 
* he . . 
to keep the city in awe, he ſaw, and fell in love with, a 
young virgin, the daughter of £. Virginius, a man famous 
in the city for his probity, and in the army for his va- 
lour. Her name was Virginia. Her mother was dead, and 
her father, upon his departure for the war, had committed 
her to the care of an uncle. She was now marriageable, 
and Virginius had alrcady promiſed her to Icilius, who had 
been tribune of the people, and was to marry her at the end 
of the campaign. The luſtful decemvir tried to corrupt her 
governeſs; but finding that impoſſible, he applied to A. 
Claudius, one of his clients, an infamous wretch, fit for 
any villainous enterprize. This miniſter of the tyrant's 
paſſion, taking with him a band of wretches like himſelf, 
ſeized Virginia, declaring that ſhe was the daughter of one 
of his ſlaves, and therefore belonged to him. The people 
reſcued her: Claudius cited her to appear before the decem- 
vir; and ſhe, by the new laws, was obliged to follow him 
to the tribunal. . m9 who was alone upon the bench, 
was juſt ready to adjudge her to the claimant, when the 
e fired with indignation, cried out, that Virginia's re- 
8 ought firſt to be heard. Appius, abſolute as he was, 
dared not refuſe this. The firſt that came was her uncle 
Numtorins, attended by a great number of his friends and 
relations. Claudius renewed his claim, founded on a lie 
concerted between him and the judge. He pretended, that 
Virginia was born in his houte, of a flave belonging to him; 
that her mother had given her to Numitoria, the wife of 
Hirginius; and that Numitoria had impoſed the child upon 
her huſband, and made Virginia paſs for his daughter. He 
added, that he would ſoon produce undeniable teſtimonies 
of what he advanced; that, in the mean time, it was but 
juſt, that a ſlave ſhould go with her maſter, and that he 
would give ſecurity to produce her again in court, when 
Jirginius, her pretended father, returned from the war. 
Numitorius repreſented, that it was highly unjuſt to diſpute 
2 citizen's right to his very children, when he was not pre- 
tent to aſſert it; adding, that Viginiue, who was ſerving 
his country in the camp, would not fail to be at Rue ii 
two days, and that it was reaſonable her uncle, who bzd 1h 
dere of her perſon, ſhould, in the mean time, be the guat 
| | 14 
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| ſpare the chaſtity of our virgins. If any attempt be made por 


pointed, I would have Icilius know, that 
affiftance from my collegues to put my decree in execution. When 
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dian of her honour. This, he ſaid, was conformable to 
the laws, which ordained, that during a law-ſuit, and be- 
fore a definitive ſentence, the plaintiff ſhould not diſturb the 
defendant in his poſſeſſion. But this law Appius artfully 
eluded, by obſerving, that in the preſent diſpute there were 


two circumſtances which altered the caſe. Here, ſaid he, 


are two perſons claiming ; the one as a father, the other as a ma- 
er. If the retended father were 22 he, indeed, ought to 
be allowved the paſſeſſion : but, he being abſent, the perſon who 
claims her as his ſlave ought to be preferred to any other, provided 
he gives good ſecurity to produce her again at the return 7 the per- 
ſon who is called her father. Having thus ſpoken, he ordered 
Virginia to be put into Claudius's hands. At that inſtant, 
Icilius; to whom ſhe had been promiſed in marriage, arrived, 
and, breaking through the crowd, forced his way to the tri- 
bunal, to defend his dear Virginig. He claſped her in his 
arms, and, addreſſing himſelf to Appius, No, Appius, cried he, 
nothing but death ſhall ſeparate me from Virginia. Add my mur- 
der to the many crimes with which thou art already polluted. H 
ſemble all thy lictors, and thoſe of thy collegues tro, I will defend 
her honour fo my laſt breath. Flave you deprived us of our tri- 
bunes, only to ſubjet? our wives and our daughters to your brutifh 
luſt? Go on to exerciſe your rage upon our eſtates and lives; but 


the honour of Virginia, I call the gods to witneſs, that it ſhall 
not go unrevenged. IF hat Twill nat Virginius be able to do in the 
army, and Icilius among the people, when the one is to reveng? 
the —_ of an injured wife, and the other of a diſhanoured daugh- 
ter. He was going on, when the lictors were ordered to 
drive him away, and ſeize Virginia. The people, now in- 
cenſed to the utmoſt, fell upon the officers of the decemvir, 
diſperſed them, and obliged Claudins to take refuge under 
the tribunal. Appius, afraid of the conſequences of this rage 
of the people, called his client to him, whiſpered in his ear, 
and then, having cauſed ſilence to be made, It is not, faid 
he, the fury of the violent Icilius which makes me comply, bi:t 
the intreaties of Claudius my client. He is willing to give up the 
right he has to carry home his flave, and to commit her to the ſame 
hands in which ſbe was before. At his requeſt I will wait for 
Virginius's return till to-morrow, Let her friends take care 19 
give him notice. If Virginius does not 1 at the time ap- 

ſhall not want any 


he had done ſpeaking, Claudius deſired that Icilius might give 
ſecurity for producing Virginia the next day, which he did 
accordingly, all the people then preſent offering eagerly to 
be bound for him. Teilius and Numitorins immediately diſ- 
patched, the firſt his brother, the ſecond his fon, to bring 


Virginius from the camp. Appius, at the ſame time, ſent a 


courter with orders to the generals to put him under arreſt ; 
but the other meſſengers were moſt expeditions ; and Y7r- 
| | 13 | EMIus, 
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* 


inins, upon the firſt notice of his daughter's danger, had 
Teſt the army, and was ſo fortunate as to rage two parties 
which were ſent, one from the camp, and the other from 
the city, to ſtop him. He appeared the next morning in the 
forum, leading his daughter, in deep mourning, attended 
| by a great number of matrons of diſtinction. He addreſſed 
1 „ himſelf to his fellow citizens as he paſſed, and uttered his 
complaints with an air of dignity, Which ſeemed rather to 
demand than implore aſſiſtance. Icilius too, broke into the 
throng, inveighed Joudly againſt Appius, and transfuſed his 
own reſentment into every breaſt. Appius was greatly ſur- 
prifed to hear that Firginius was in the forum. Full of rage 
he repaired thither ; and, though informed of the diſpoſition 
of the people, he aſcended the tribunal, being ſurrounded 
a numerous crowd of his dependents and creatures. 
Claudius ſpoke the firſt, renewed his claim, and produced 
the ſlave he had ſuborned to declare, that ſhe was the mother 
of Virginia, and that ſhe had fold her to the wife of Virginius. 

Several other witnefles, gained by great promiſes of Appius | 

and his client, appeared to atteſt the ſame thing. | J 

The friends and relations of Virginius, to deſtroy this im- a 

poſture, urged the little probability of Numitaria's impoſing WF | 

4 

t 

! 


a child upon her huſband. He had married her when ſhe 
was very young, and was almoſt of the ſame 2g: with her, 
Virgina was born ſoon after their marriage. here then, 
ſaid they, was the neceſſity for ſuch a fraud? Beſides, had 
ſhe proved barren, which there could not then be time to 
judge of, and had deſigned to introduce a ſtranger into her 
family, why ſhould ſhe have choſen the child of a flave, 
rather than of a free woman ? Why a girl, when ſhe might 
as eaſily have had a boy? To many other ſuch arguments 
as theſe, Virginius added undeniable proofs, and brought 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable women in Rome, who depoſed, 
ſome, that they had ſeen Numitoria when ſhe was big with 
child; others, that they had aſſiſted at her labour; and 
ſome, that they had ſeen her ſuckle young Virginia, which 
ſhe could not have done, had ſhe been barren, as Claudius 
pretended. SD 

Appius, obſerving that theſe unanſwerable proofs made 2 
great impreſſion upon the multitude, interrupted the evi- 
dence, and, commanding ſilence, ſignified that he himſelf 
had ſomething to ſay. Every one liſtened with attention. 
{ muſt? acquaint you, Vir inius, ſaid he, and all who are pre- 
fent, with wiat I myſelf know of this affair, Claudius's father 
revealed the ſecret to me at his death, when he made me his ſon's 

uaratan. Afterwards, I examined into the matter, and found 
it true, However, I did not thin*)it became me to medlt 
in an affair of this nature, and therefore left it to my pupil to re- 
cover his right, or ts agree with the parties concerned, when he 
Held come ef age. Hut now that the cauſe is brought before me 
in judginent, being obliged to give ſentence according to my cron 
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nal knowledge, I declare, both as judge and witneſs, that the 
perf woman be orgs to Claudius ; and my ſentence 4 that fhe 
be delivered up to him, as his property. Virginius, provoked to 
the higheſt degree at ſo unjuſt and cruel a ſentence, was no 
longer maſter of himſelf. He trembled with rage, and, ac- 
companying his words with a threatening geſture, Infamous 
wretch, Hic he, I never deſigned my daughter for thee : I edu- 
cated her for a lawful huſband, and not to be d prey to a luſiful 
raviſher. Mut then brutal paſſions _— us take the place 0 
honourable marriages © How the citizens here will bear with theſe 
things, I know not; but I truſt the army will revenge my wrongs. 
At theſe words the people ſet up a Toud cry e 
if they were determined to oppoſe the execution of Appius's 
decree. But the decemvir, having firſt caſt his eyes on all 
ſides, to obſerve his ſtrength, and ſee how his friends were 
oſted, told the multitude, with a threatening voice, that 
he was not unacquainted with the plots that had been laid 
to cauſe an inſurrection ; but that he neither wanted power 
nor reſolution to_ inflict exemplary puniſhment on ſuch as 
ſhould offer to diſturb the public peace. Let every one, there- 
ore, ſaid he, retire to his own houſe, and none Fa apr to give 
law to a ſupreme 1 As for you, Claudius, added he, 
eize your ſlave, and make uſe of my guard to diſperſe the crowd. 
At theſe words, uttered with an imperious tone, the multi- 
tude gave back, and left Virginia ſtanding by herſelf, an 
helpleſs prey to injuſtice. 1 | 
The unfortunate father, ſeeing there was no other reme- 
dy, drew near Appius, and, in a ſuppliant manner, addreſſed 
him thus : Pardon, Appius, the unguarded words which have 
eſcaped me in the firſt tranſports of grief,, and allow me to aſh, in 
the young woman's preſence, ſome queſtions of her nurſe, that I 
may carry home, at leaſt, the comfort of leing ſet right in this 
matter. Appius granted his requeſt, and Virginius, taking 
his daughter in his arms, and wiping her tears, drew near a 
ſhop in the forum, ſnatched up a knife that lay there, and, 
turning to Virginia, My dear _ ſaid he, his is the 
only way to ſave thy liberty and thy honour. Go, Virginia, g9 


to thy anceſtors, whilſt thou art yet a free woman, pure and un- 


defiled, With theſe words he plunged the knife into her 
heart, and then drawing it out again, reeking with her 
blood, and turning to Appius, By this blood, cried he I devote 
thy head to the infernal gods. The decemvir immediately or- 
dered him to be ſeized; but he, with the knife in his hin, 
made his way through the crowd, got out of the city, and, 
mounting his horſe, took the road to the camp. Nuzitorins 
and Icilius ſtaid by the dead body, ſhewing it to the people, 
and exhorting them to revenge. As for Appius, he ſeemed 
to have quite loft his reaſon : inſtead of endeavouring to 
pacify the multitude, he retired to his own houſe, and from 
thence ſent his lictors to ſeize Icilius, and bring away the 
cople fell upon the lictors, 
4. broke 
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of. broke their faſces, and drove them out of the forum. The ta 

| Ph decemvir then came in perſon, backed by a choſen body of th 

WH. | young patricians ; but Valerius and Horatius, thoſe ſworn 2 

enemies of the decemvirs, putting themſelves at the head N 

of their friends and clients, obliged him to retire. He then | B 

| ran to the temple of Vulcan, and pretending to act the tribune 1 

| of the people, demanded that Valerius and Horatius ſhould | fer 
9 be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, as diſturbers of the pub- 

f lic peace; but his harangue was often interrupted with i. 

i hiſſes. At length, Appius privately withdrew, and, hiding WM th 

L his face with his robe, tock refuge in a neighbouring houſe, ar 

i His collegue Oppius, one of the plebeian decemvirs, was th 

bo juſt then coming to his aſſiſtance ; but finding that the party I 

of Valerius and Horatius was by far the ſtrongeſt, he judged tr 

it beſt to convene the ſenate. This quieted the multirude; o 

for they hoped that the decemvirate would by that means be . 

aboliſhed. But the ſenators then in Rome being all friends to 

to the deceravirs, only ordered the people to behave them- Bi 

ſelves peaceably, and commiſſioned ſome young members of ve 

their body to go to the camp near mount Algidus, and pre- th 

vent the ſedition which Firginius might raiſe there *. th 

Firginius They came too late: he had entered the camp, attended to 


ſtirs up by four hundred citizens, and holding the bloody knife in f 
the army. his hand, related to the ſoldiers the plot Appius had laid ch 
againit his daughter's honour and liberty, and the cruel me- 

thod he had bcen forced to take to preſerve her chaſtity. 

They all affured him they would ſtand by him in whatever 

he ſhould undertake againit fo wicked a tyrant. The de- 

cemvirs who commanded. the army being informed of Vir— 

| ginius's return, and the diſpoſition of the ſoldiers, attempted 
which re- to ſeize the former, and appeaſe the latter: but the ſoldiers, 
volts from diſregarding their commands, flew to their arms, ſnatched 
their ge- up their colours, and took the way to Rome, which they 
nerals, and reached towards evening, and entered without making the 
encamps leaſt diſturbance. They marched quietly through the city 
on mount to mount Avertine, and there intrenched themſelves, dec!z- 
0917720, TING, that they would not lay down their arms till the de- 
cemvirate was aboliſhed, and the tribuncſhip reſtored. H- 

Pius not daring to appear in public, Oppius conven'd the fe 

nate, and three of their body were ſent to the army, to alk 

way they had Jeſt the camp without their general's orders, 

and vrhat their intent was in poflefling themſelves of mount 

Aventine. fs they had not yet choſen an head, they all 

cried out, with one voice, Let Valerius aud Horatius be ſeut 

40 is: Wo will return no anſwer ta the ſenate but by them. As 

ſoon as the deputies were gone, Firginius adviſed the troops 

to chuic chiefs to govern them, and manage for them. Ac- 
cordingly ten perſons were elected under the name of mi: 


— 


— — cr 


h. * Diod. Sic. 1, xii, L'v. I. iii. c. 44-49. 
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tary tribunes. The army was deſirous to have 1 at Ten mi- 
the head of them; but he declined that honour. My daugh- litary tri- 
ter, ſaid he, 1s dead, and 1 have not yet revenged her death. bunes e- 


No kind of honour will become me, till her manes are appeaſed. lected. 


| Beſides, wwhat prudent or moderate counſels can you expect from 
| me, who am ſo incenſed againſt the tyrants ? T ſhall be of more 
| ſervice to the common cauſe, by acting in it as a private man. 


In the mean time, the three legions ſent againſt the Sa- The two 


ines, being ſtirred up by Niumitorius and Icilius, abandoned Roman 
their generals, and having, after the example of the other armies 

army, choſen themſelves ten military tribunes, marched join. 
through the city, and joined the troops on the Aventine. | 


The two armies, thus united, commiſſioned their twenty 


| tribunes to elect two out of their number, to be fupreme 


cover all, and the choice fell upon AZ. X us and S. Mani- 


g 45 
lius. Valerius and Horatius were deſired 7 the ſenate to go 
to the revolted army; but they proteſted they would not 
ſtir a ſtep, ſo long as the decemvirs were maſters of the go- 


vernment. The two armies, tired with delays, removed 
their camp to the Sacred Mount, intrenched themſelves And re- 


there, and obſerved the ſame good diſcipline as their anceſ- Move to 


tors had formerly done. In this decampment, they were the Sacred 


followed by ſuch numbers of citizens, with their wives and Mount. 
children, that Rome was in a manner deſerted. | | 

At length, the ſenators reſolved to aboliſh the decemvirate, 
to reſtore to the people their tribunes, and to the ſenate its 
conſuls. The decemvirs themſelves, finding they could hold 
their power no longer, offered to reſign whenever the ſenate 


ſhould think fit to create new conſuls ; only defiring, that The army 
they might not be ſacrificed to the hatred of their enemies. returns to 
Upon this, Falerius and Horatius repaired to the army, Rome. 


where they were received with inexpreſiible joy. 7c:lius, 
whom the army choſe for their ſpeaker, after returning the 
deputies thanks for their conſtant zeal in behalf of the peo- 


ple, demanded, in the name of all who had retired to the 


Sacred Mount, Firſt, The re-eſtabliſhment of the tribunes 
of the people, with a right of appeal to them from the de- 
ciſions of the conſuls. Secondly, An amneſty for all who 
had left the camp without permiſſion trom their generals. 
Thirdly, That the decemvirs ſhould be delivered into their 
hands to be burnt alive. Your two firſt demands, replied the 
deputies, are agreeable to reaſon ; but the third is the effett of 
paſſiom. You are ee a ſhield ; do not pretend to take a ſword 
too. The ſenate has not yet declared you innocent, and will you 
already preſume to give laws to it? he people, ſatisfied that 
their intereſts could not be in better hands than thoſe of 
theſe two ſenators, impowered them to make what terms 
for them they ſhould think fit. Horatius and Valerius re- 
turned immediately to the ſenate, with the peoplc's de- 
mand; but omitted their threats againſt the decemvirs, who 
hearing no mention made of their puniſhment, readily 
| | | conſented 
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conſented to all that was aſked ; only Appius ſeemed unyi. 
. ling to part with his power *: 3 
The de- A decree was paſſed, aboliſhing the decemvirate, and fe. 
cemvirate ſtoring the tribunes. The decemvirs, repairing to the 5. 
aboliſhed. rum, there laid down their authority, to the * joy of 
the city *. The army then removed back to MHount Ave. 
Year of tine, and choſe themſelves ten tribunes, of which Virginiu, 
Rome zoo. Icilius, and Numitorius were the firſt named. An ixter-rex 
| was afterwards created, who held an aſſembly of the people 
Z. Valeri- by centuries, in which L. Valerius and MH. Horatius were 
zs and M. raiſed to the conſulate. Theſe conſuls, being very popular, 
Horatius got ſeveral laws pailed, which gave the people a ſuperiority 
conſuls, over the ſenate. Formerly, the decrees of the people, con. 
vened by tribes, obliged only the plebeians ; but now it 
was enacted, that all decrees made in the comitia by tribes, 
would have the force of laws, with relation to all citizens, 
To maintain the tribunes in perpetual poſſeſſion of the right 
of judging cauſes brought before them by appeal, it wa 
likewiſe enacted, That, for the future, no magiſtrate of 
any kind ſhould be inveſted with ſucb authority as ſhould 
preclude an appeal to an aſſembly of the people ; and that 
it ſhould be lawful for any one to kill the man who ſhould 
attempt the creation of ſuch a magiſtrate. Another lay 
was, that the decrees of the ſenate ſhould, for the future, 
be carried to the ædiles, and kept in the temple of Ceres 
This was done, leſt the ſucceeding conſuls ſhould ſuppreſ 
the decrees now made, and by that means render them 
uſeleſs +. | | 


Appius The republic having now reſumed her ancient form, the 


impeach'd tribunes reſolved to proſecute the decemvirs. They began 


by Yirgi- with Appius. Virginius, in quality of tribune of the people, 


nius, declared himſelf his accuſer; and, without enumerating 
all his other crimes, inſiſted only on his having, contrary to 
law, refuſed a maid of free condition her liberty, while the 
ſuit was yet depending. / hen do not inflantly clear yourſelf 
from this breach of the law, ſaid he, I will order yau to be car- 
ried to priſon. Appius was ſilent; but when the officers of 
the tribunes offered to ſeize him, he appealed to the peo- 
ple, and claimed the protection of the laws juſt made in fa- 
vour of appeals. Hirginius anſwered, that 5 4p was the 
only perſon who ought not to enjoy the benefit of the laws, 
which he himſelf had violated in his decemvirate ; and that 
ſuch a monſter ought, without mercy, to be carried to that 


and car- priſon which he himſelf had built, and infolently named 
ried to he habitation of the people of Rome. He was led thither, and 


priſon, his trial was fixed for the third market day; but before that 
jy he came, he died in priſon. Oppius, one of the plebeian de- 
les. | [117511 


cemvirs, was impeached by Numitorius, as an accomplice 


———— 


—— — 
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with Appius, and, like him, thrown into priſon, where he 
died the ſame day. The other eight decemvirs retired into Oppius 


b 6. voluntary baniſhment, and. their eſtates were confiſcated and meets 

of | 1d for the benefit of the public. A general amneſty was with the 
er. then proclaimed, and the ſtate enjoyed tranquillity at home ſame fate, 
iu, the remaining part of the year “. 


The two conſuls took the field 1 the Aqui, Volſci, The Æ- 


rer . l : 
; and Sabines, who had pillaged the Roman territory during qui, Volſei, 
on the late inteſtine 2 Valerius defeated the former, and Sa- 
ul and Horatius the latter. The ſenate, jealous of their too Eines de- 
Yity great popularity, refuſed them a triumph. But this oppoſi- feated. 
on. tion ſerved only to gain the people a new prerogative, that 


of decreeing triumphs; for the conſuls applied to them, 


1 o 9 7 * - 
* | and the tribune Icilius declared, in the name of the people 
eng of Rome, that the conſuls ſhould, in ſpite of the ſenate, 


have the honour of a triumph, which was thought ſo legal 


— a one, that it had a place in the Faſt: eee : 

e of The time for electing new magiſtrates being come, Lartius 
ul Herminius and T. Virginius were choſen conſuls, and as ſome 
hat dificultics had ariſen about the election of tribunes, ſome of 


ud the old ones wanting to continue themſelves in that poſt be- 
aw yond the limited time, a law was paſſed, enaQting, That if, 
| upon a day of election, the JT number of ten tribunes could not 
be choſen, thoſe who were elected ſhould have power to name their 
collegues. Agreeable to this law, the new tribunes no ſooner 
entered on their office, but they choſe their collegues, 
and among them, to the great ſurpriſe of all, S. Tarperus 
and A. Æſernius, both patricians, old ſenators, and even Two pa- 
conſulars. This advantage, which the patricians now ob- tricians 
tained, of getting ſome of their body into the tribuneſhip, choſen 
in order to counterbalance the power of the plebeian tri- tribunes. 
bunes, was ſoon afterwards defeated by another law, whic | 
L. Trebontus, one of the tribunes, procured to be paſſed, and 
which from him was called the Lex Trebonia, whereby it Lex Tre- 
was enacted, That whoſoever ſhould, for the ee hold the bonia. 
comitia for electing tribunes of the people, ſhould not diſmiſs the 
2 — the number of ten tribunes was completed by the votes 
of the people. 

The — conſulate of H. Geganius and C. Julius The - 
produced nothing remarkable. But the ſucceeding conſuls gu; and 
T. Quinctius „ Ty and Agrippa Furius, found the peo- Volſci de- 
ple highly exaſperated againſt the nobility, and, upon the feated. 
news of theſe freſh domeſtic broils, the Ed and Volſci be- 
gan again to ravage the Raman territory, to the very gate of 
Rome. The conſuls marched againſt them, and gained a 
complete victory. An iniquitous judgment, which the Ro- 
1 obſtinately gave in a cauſe referred to them by 
the inhabitants of Ardea and Aricia, relating to a tract of 
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\ land to which they both laid claim, tarniſhed the glory o 
0 the republic this year; the Romans, on a frivolous pretence 
p | of its having formerly belonged to the city of Corioli, and 
: therefore now become their property, adjudged it to them. 
ſelves, . inſtead of giving it to either of the contending 
arties. 

: In the following conſulate of M. Genucius Augurius and 
C. Curtius Philo, the tribunes, ſtill graſping at an increaſe 
of power, demanded, not only that the law by which pa. 
tricians and plebeians were forbid to intermarry, ſhould be 
| ſular pow. Tebealed, but likewiſe, that plebeians ſhould be admitted 
= ia to the conſulate. Canuleius, the moſt active of the tribunes, 
ad. declared in the ſenate, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he 

d. would conſtantly oppoſe all levies of troops, let them be ne- 
389 ver ſo much wanted, till theſe conceſſions ſhould be made 
Year of to the people. The conſuls and patricians exclaimed loudly 


Military 
tribunes 
created 
with con- 
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Wt ey theſe new incroachments 3 but the Ardeates, the 
3 a b Equi, the Veientes, and the Volſci, invading the Roman ter- 
Wt ritory at the ſame time, the ſenate let the law concerning 
'M marriages paſs, in hopes that might ſatisfy the people. 
5. ; They were miſtaken ; for the tribunes ſtil] inſiſted on being 
tt admitted to the conſulſhip. This diſpute would probably 
1 have been attended with fatal conſequences, had not one of 


2 


— 1 
8 


the ſenators, to preſerve the honour of the conſular dignity, 

8 a medium, which was agreed to by both ſides. 

his was, that, inſtead of conſuls, a certain number of 

military tribunes ſhould be choſen, partly out of the ſenate, 

and partly from among the plebeians; and that theſe new 
magiſtrates ſhould be 1 with conſular power. A de- 

_ cree was immediately paſſed for unis fourth revolution in the 

Roman government, and the comitia were held without de- 

lay. But when the people came to vote, they refuſed to 

give their ſuffrages to any but patrictans ; ſo that only three 

military tribunes were choſen, and theſe laid down their 

office three months after, on the late conſul Curtius's declaring, 

that the auguries preceeding it had been inauſpicious. An 
Inter-rex was named, that the commonwealth might not re- 

main without an head. 7. Quinctius, on whom this dig- 

nity was conferred, aftembled the people, who agreed to 

reſtore the old form of government, and Z. Papirius Mu- 

S llanus and L. Sempronius Atratinus were appointed conſuls 

tor the remaining part of the year *. Under the next con- 

The cn. ſuls, T. Guinitins Capitolinus and M. Geganins, two cenſors 
forſhiv Were created, to take, every five years, a general account 
efab i'd of the Ræeman people and their effects. The tribunes, not 
foreteeing to what a pitch of power and grandeur this office 

Year of Would afterwards ariſe, did not ſo much as demand that 
Pare 30. the plebeians ſhould have any ſhare in it. Papirius and 


— — 
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Dion. Hal, l. xi. Liv. I. iv. c. 7. 


Sempronius 
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Semproniuss the conſuls of the preceding year, were the firſt 
cenfors; this dignity being unanimouſly conferred upon 
them, to make amends for the ſhort duration of their con- 


and 
em. ſulate. : f 
ding In the conſulate of Proculus Geganius and L. Menenius, à Sp. Mals- 
Roman knight, named Sp. Mælius, daringly aſpired to the 25 aſpires 

and ſovereign power. A dreadful famine happening in Rome, to the ſo- 
eaſe the people, to prevent the evil conſequences of it, created, vereign 
pa-. with the conſent of the ſenate, an extraordinary magiſtrate, power. 

| be with the title of ſuperintendant of 22 The perſon 

tted named to this office was one L. Minutius, an active and 

nes, rudent man, who immediately ſent his agents into the 

t he neighbouring countries to buy corn. But Sp. Maælius, who 

Ne- was one of the richeſt men in Rome, had already bought it 

ade all up, and diſtributed it among the meaner people; ſo that 

dly his houſe quickly became the place of refuge for the poor, 

the the idle, and thoſe who had ruined themſelves by debauche- 

er- ry f. Minutius was continued in his office under the new 

ing conſuls, T. Quinctius Capitolinus and Agrippa Menenius, which 

le, laſt found out, that Maœlius, under cover of this extraordi- 

ng nary liberality, held aſſemblies at his houſe, and that great 

ly quantities of arms had been conveyed thither by night ; 

of and, upon farther inquiry, he diſcovered, that a conſpiracy 

Js was carrying on to ſubvert the preſent government and that 


Malius aſpired to the ſovereign power, Minutius immedi- 

of ately gave an account of this to the ſenate, who, following 

e, the advice of Q, Capitolinus, impowered him to name his 
brother Quinctius Cincinnatus dictator. Mælius was cited to 9, Ci 
appear before this ſupreme magiſtrate, but refuſed to obey une 
le the ſummons, and attempted to make his eſcape. A lictor ꝗigator 
— was ordered to ſeize him; but the populace reſcued him, s 
0 and he was very near getting away, when Servilius Ahala, 

the dictator's general of the horſe, overtook him, and killed lu 
him on the ſpot. The dictator then declared, that Mælius killed. 
had been juſtly lain, and ordered his houſe to be razed to 

the ground, and the corn found in it to be fold to the peo- 

ple at low rates. A ſtatue was erected to Menenius, as a 

reward of his vigilance. Three of the tribunes, provoked at 

the murder of Malius, made loud complaints in the aſſem- 

bly of the people, and obſtinately oppoſed the election of 

new conſuls ; ſo that the patricians, to avoid a tumult, were , 
forced te conſent that military tribunes ſhould be choſen Military 
for the next year. The people choſe three patricians, du- tribunes 
ring whoſe adminiſtration the city of Fidenæ revolted to the choſen 
Veientes, and murdered four ambaſſadors ſent by the ſenate ew. 
to aſk the reaſon of their conduct. A war being unavoida- 

ble, it was thought morc proper to chuſe conſuls than mili- 
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tary tribunes for the next year. MH. Geganius and L. Serg;y 
were elected. This laſt, was ſent againſt the Veientes, but 
had ſo little ſucceſs, that the ſenate determined to remove 
him from the command of the army, and to create a die. 
tator. | 
The conſuls named for that dignity Mamercus Æmiliu, 
Mamercus who choſe young Quinctius Cincinnatus for his general of the 
LEmilins horſe, and appointed Quinctius Capitolinus and MA. Fabius 
dictator. Vibulanus, two great commanders, his lieutenant- generals. 
| The new dictator ſoon came to an engagement with the uni. 
ted forces of the Faliſci, Fidenates, and Veientes, and gave 
them a total overthrow. Tolumnius, king of the Yeiente,, 
was ſlain in the battle by Cornelius Cofſus, a legionary tri. 
bune, who ſtripped him of his armour and royal robes, and 
Year of carried theſe ſpoils, called ſpolia opima, on his ſhoulders in 
Rome 312. the dictator's triumph, and afterwards depoſited them in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius, they being the ſecond of the 
ſort known in Rome. 1 5 
Fidenæ The Fidenates and Veientes renewed the war in the conſu- 
taken by late of Julius Fulus and L. Virginius, when the Romans were 
the Ro- greatly diſtreſſed by a plague : but ©. Servilins Priſcus, be- 
mans. ing created dictator, gave them battle near Nomentum, routed 
them, and took the city of Fidenæ. The following year, 


MAamercus Amilius was named to the dictatorſhip a ſecond 


time, upon a report that all Hetruria was ng for war; 

but theſe fears proving groundleſs, Æmilius reſolved to do 

The cen- ſomething remarkable at home, and therefore propoſed the 

forſhip reducing of the cenſorſhip from five years to eighteen 

ſhortened. months, which was agreed to, and paſſed into a law. Æni- 
. lius then reſigned his office of dictator. 

Military The tribunes of the people, by inveighing, as uſual against 

tribunes the electing of conſuls, got military tribunes choſen for the 

created for next year. However, the people raiſed to that dignity only 

two years three patricians, during whoſe adminiſtration nothing re- 

ſucceſſive. markable happened at Rome, except a plague, which ceaſed 

ly. in the following year, when the republic was again governed 

by three military tribunes, all patricians. T he. rich ple- 

beians, vexed to ſee that none but patricians were choſen to 

that magiſtracy, though the law allowed three plebeians to 

be elected, procured a law to be paſſed, by which the can- 

didates for any office were forbidden to go about, as they 

ts had uſed to do, in white garments, to ſollicit the votes of 

Prohibited the people. As this dreſs was uſed only by the nobility on 

theſe occations, the plebeians hoped thereby, in ſome mea- 

ſure to extinguiſh a diſtinction highly diſpleaſing to them. 

The patricians, to be even with them, reſolved to endeavour 

to get conſuls choſen for the next year. The formidable 

preparations which the qui and Foljcz were making for war 

favoured their deſign, it being a matter of indifference to 

the people, whether conſuls or military trihunes were cho- 

ſen, ſince no plebeians had ever commanded the 1 

| | e 
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The conſulſhip was reſtored, 7. Quinctius and C. Julius The con- 
Mento being promoted to that dignity. They were both ſulſhip re- 
officers of great experience and courage; but a miſunder- ſtored, and 
ſtanding ariſing between them, they were defeated by the the con- 
enemy near mount Algidus. Upon this, the ſenate thought ſuls de- 

it neceſſary to name a dictator. The tribunes, who were feated by 
then in the ſenate, charmed with a motion which tended to the gui 
increaſe their authority, having withdrawn a while to con- and Volſci. 
als, ſult, returned with this declaration, that it was the pleaſure 

i. of the tribunes, that the conſuls ſhould obey the ſenate, or 

ave be led to priſon, if they perſiſted in their diſobedience. The 


tes conſuls ſubmitted, and named for dictator Peſibumius Tu- Pothum;- 
tri. bertus, who made * Julius Vopiſcus his general of the horſe; 5 
and and having defeated the enemy in a bloody battle, returned 725 conſul, 
in in triumph to Rome, and laid down his office *. The next defeatsthe 


the ear, C. Papirius and L. Julius Vopiſcus being conſuls, a Aqui and 
the ai was gi —— to the Aqui for x years 4. Nothing 750 71. 
| remarkable happened at Rome this year, nor during the ſuc- 
ſu- ceeding conſulate of L. Sergius and Hoſtus Lucretius. In 
ere that of T. Quinctius and Cornelius Cofſus, which was the next, 


Je an extraordinary drought, which occaſioned a famine, and 
ed was followed by a dreadful plague, deſolated Rome. 

ar, The Veientes, before the expiration of the truce they had 
nd obtained for eight years, renewed their incurſions, and ra- 
r; d the lands of the republic. The ſenate, in the con- 


va 
do ſulate of L. Papirius Mugilanus and Servilius Ahala, reſolved 
he topuniſh them: but a dilpute ariſing between the people and The Ro- 
N the ſenate, concerning the right of declaring war, thoſe ant de- 
enemies of the republic eſcaped this year +. The next, the feated by 
tribunes inſiſted on having the government placed in the the Veien- 


| hands of military tribunes ; and accordingly theſe four patri- tes, who 
Ie cians were choſen ; Quinctius Cincinnatus, C. Funies, M. Poſt- are over- 
y humius, and A. Cornelius _ This laſt ſtaid at Rome, and the come by 
e other three marched againſt the Veientes; but, by their not act- Mamercus 
0 ing in concert, they were routed, and obliged to keep within Æzmilius. 
d their camp. The people, upon the news of this defeat, in- 

- WH lifted on their being ſuperſeded by a dictator. This high 

0 poſt was, for the third time, conferred on Mamercus Ami- 

o u, who gained a complete victory over the united forces 

of the enemy, and made himſelf maſter both of the city of 
Haenæ, and of the camp of the Veientes . | 

f he government under military tribunes was continued 


| two years longer; during which the tribunes of the people 
had ſtill the mortification to ſee but patricians elected. To 
diſſuade the 71 * from giving this preference to the nobi- 


1 —— 


lity, ſome of the moſt eminent among the plebeians gave 
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out, that if they could once be choſen, they would not fal 
to get the public lands divided among the poor citizens, 
'Flis made no ſmall impreſſion upon the multitude : but the 
288 who were then in poſſeſſion of the military ui. 

uneſhip, to avoid the ſhame of having plebeians for their 
ſucceſſors, agreed among themſelves to lead out of Nome thoſe 
who aſpired to that dignity, under pretence of attacking the 
Volſci. In their abſence, Appius Claudius, ſon of the decem- 
vir, and one of the military tribunes, held an aſſembly fg 
electing conſuls, when C. Sempronius Atratinus, and C. Fa. 
bius 1 were choſen ||. 

The new conſuls had ſcarce entered upon their office, 
when the Volſci took the field with a numerous army. Sen- 
pronius, a man of greater courage than conduct, was ſent 
againſt them; but he, deſpiſing an enemy the Romans had ſo 
often vanquiſhed, and attacking them with his infantry 
alone, was ſurrounded on all fides, and would have been cut 
off, with all his men, if one Tempanius, an old officer of the 
horſe, had not taken upon him the command of the cavalry. 
This brave officer, obſerving the danger the legions were in, 
leaped from his horſe, and, addrefling himſelf to his compa- 
nions, Follow my lance,” ſaid he, as if it were a ſtand- 
ard; and let us ſhew the enemy that we can fight on foot 
„as well as on horſeback.” At theſe words, the whole 
body of horſe diſmounted, and, nn. their leader, fell 
upon the enemy with incredible fury. The Volſcian com- 
mander, obſerving the violence of this attack, ordered his 
troops to open their ranks, and give paſſage to Tempanius 
and his men, and then to cloſe again, in order to ſeparate 
them from the reſt of the Raman army. Tempanius, thus cut 
off, did his utmoſt to force his way back ; but finding that 
impoſſible, he retired to an eminence, and there, drawing 
up his men in a circle, defended himſelf with incredible bra- 
very, till night coming on, put an end to the conflict. He 
expected that the attack would be renewed the next morn- 
ing, and accordingly exhorted his men to die like Romans: 
but he was greatly ſurpriſed when, at break of day, he 
could neither ſee friends nor enemies. Both the Romans and 
the Volſcians had fought till night; and, equally afraid to 
renew the fight the next morning, had quitted their cangy 
and —— to what place Temparius could not tell. He 
therefore, taking up the wounded Romans, marched {trait to 
Rome, where he found the people actually aflembled ; forte 
runaways, who got to the city before him, having given out, 
that the conſul was defeated, and the whole body of cavalry 
cut in pieces. The tribunes of the people, thinking this a 
tavourable opportunity to humble a conſul, cited Sempronus, 
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h he was tried again ſome time after, and condemned 

in a fine. | = 3 

The tribunes of the people for the next year were of ſo 

moderate a diſpoſition, that Rome returned to her antient 

form of government; and T. Quiuctius Capitolinus, and Nu- 
merius Fabius were elected conſuls without any diſturbance. 


thoug 


The peace which continued this year, gave the new tri- Diſputes 
bunes an opportunity of raiſing diſturbances about the quæ- about the 
ftorſhip. Hitherto there had been only two quæſtors, and quæſtor- 
thoſe choſen annually from among the patricians. Their ſhip. 


office was, to collect the taxes, pay the expences of the war, 
and keep exact accounts of the public money, for which 
they were anſwerable. To this time they had never ſtirred 


| out of Rome. The conſuls therefore propoſed, that two 


new quæſtors ſhould be added, to attend the generals in the 
field; to take an account of the ſpoils ; ſell the booty; and, 
above all, provide for the ſubſiſtence of the army. The 
people agreed to it ; but when it was going to be paſſed 
into a law, their tribunes inſiſted abſolutely, that two of the 
four quæſtors ſhould always indiſpenſably be plebeians. The 
ſenate was willing that, in the election of quæſtors, as in 


that of military tribunes, the people ſhould, if they thought 


fit, chuſe as many plebeians as patricians: but this was re- 


| jected; and the tribunes, by way of revenge, proteſted 


againſt holding the comitia for electing conſuls ; and inſiſted 


on having military tribunes for the next year. The diſpute 
| ran ſo high, that both ſides, to put an end to it, agreed to 


name an znter-rex. The ſenate choſe for that office L. Pa- 
pirius Mugellanus, who, by ſoft perſuaſions, brought the con- 
tending parties to this compromiſe; that the ſenate ſhould 
ſuffer the people to chuſe military tribunes inſtead of con- 
ſuls; and, that the tribunes of the people ſhould allow the 


| tribes to beſtow the quæſtorſhip on patricians or plebeians, 


as they pleaſed. Notwithſtanding all the cabals and ſeditious 
harangues of the tribunes of the people,; not only the mili- 
tary tribunes, but the quæſtors too, were chofen out of the 
patricians only, though one of the tribunes had propoſed his 
brother, and the other his ſon. 

The next year, when the republic was governed by three 
military tribunes only, M. Papirius, C. Servilius, and J. 
Sergius, Labicum, à city of Latium, about fifteen miles di- 
tant from Rome, revolted, and entered into an alliance 


with the gui; who, after having pillaged the territory of 


Tuſculum, encamped at the foot of Mount Algidus. Two of 
the military tribunes took the field, and, for want of har- 
Vor. IV. | R | mony 


as ſoon as the year of his conſulate was expired, to anſwer Semproni- 
for his conduct in the late battle. Tempanius, who, with #s cited to 
three other officers of the horſe, had been choſen tribune of anſwer for 
the people, in reward of their ſervices, generouſly made his con- 

_ themſelves his advocates, and ſaved him for the preſent, dutt, 
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mony between themſelves, were entirely defeated. Here 
upon the ſenate ordered a dictator to be created; and C. 
Servilius, who had with difficulty been prevailed upon to ſtay 


the Ægui, at home to guard the city, nominated his father, Q. Servi- 
who are ius, who appointed him his general of the horſe. The fa. 
conquered ther and ſon put themſelves at the head of a new army, with 
by Q. Ser- which they routed the enemy, retook Labicum, and returned 
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to Rome eight days after they had left it, when ©. Servilius 
laid down his office *. | 

Though frequent diſputes aroſe at home about the electing 
of tribunes and quæſtors, the republic enjoyed peace abroad 
for ſome years ; till, C. Julius Fulus, P. Cornelius Coſſus, and 
C. Servilius Ahala being military tribunes, the Volſci renewed 
the war; and, having engaged ſome of the new allies of the 
republic to join them, encamped near Antium. The ſenate, 
apprehending the republic to be in great danger, ordered a 
dictator to be nominated ; but as the three military tribunes 
had drawn lots for the command of the army, which had 
fallen to Julius and Cornelius, thoſe two generals, offended 
at the diſtruſt the fathers had ſhewed of their conduct, re- 
fuſed to name a dictator. The ſenate then deſired the tri— 
bunes 'of the people to interpoſe their authority : but this 
they refuſed with a ſcornful anſwer. Upon this, C. Servilius, 
the third military tribune, boldly took upon him to act alone, 
and to name a dictator. The perſon he raiſed to that high 
ſtation, was P. Cornelius Rutilus, who appointed him to 5 
general of the horſe. The dictator took the field, gained a 
complete victory over the Volſci, and, returning to Rome, laid 
down his high office. The military tribunes then returned to 
their functions. 2 | 


The truce with the Veientes being now expired, the Ro- 


mans ſent feciales, heralds, to demand ſatisfaction for the in- 
juries they had formerly done to the republic: but the /eci- 
ales meeting envoys on the road from Ye, at their requeſt 
proceeded no farther. Theſe envoys, being admitted to 
the ſenate, repreſented, that their city, being at preſent di- 
ſturbed by domeſtic broils, was not in a condition to give 
the Romans ſatisfaction. Theſe diſſentions gave the Romans 
a favourable opportunity of falling upon their old enemies; 
but they had too much generoſity, as Lroy obſerves, to take 
advantage of the misfortunes of a rival ſtate; and therefore 
did not diſturb them this year f. The ungrateful Veientes, 
the very next year, inſulted the Ronan ambaſſadors, and 
drove them out of their city with contempt ; upon which 
the ſenators ordered a declaration of war againſt them to be 
immediately propoſed to the people : but the tribunes of the 
people, reviving the old affair of the Agrarian law, oppoſed 


„' Liv. L ir. 8. 45— 47 e. 58. 
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the levies. However, it was agreed that three of the mi- 
litary tribunes ſhould lead an army againſt the Volſci; who, 
at the approach of the legions, fled, and left their country 
open to be pillaged. Hereupon the Roman generals, having 
divided their army into three bodies, made incurſions into it 
on three different ſides. Fabius, one of the military tribunes, 
laid ſiege to Anxur, and, having taken it by ſtorm, divided 
the ſpoil equally among the ſoldiers of the three armies. 
This piece of generoſity paved the way for. a reconciliation 
between the nobility and people, which was entirely com- 
pleted by a decree of the ſenate, that, for the future, the Ro- 


man infantry ſhould be maintained in the field at the public 


expence 4. 


itherto all the citizens had been obliged: to ſerve in war 
at their own expence ; 'which was a heavy burthen upon the 
poorer plebeians, and frequently ruined: their families. The 
ſenate, pitying their condition, and reflecting on the many 


diſorders which were occaſioned by their refuſing to liſt them- 
ſelves, even for the moſt - neceflary war, of their own ac- 
cord decreed, that the foot ſhould have pay out of the public 
money; and that, to provide for this expence, a new tax 
ſhould be raiſed, from which no citizen whatſoever ſhould 
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man in- 
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be exempt * d. Upon the firſt news of this decree, the peo- gin to re- 
ple, tranſported with joy, flocked to the ſenate-houſe, kiſſed ceive pay 
the ſenators hands, calling them the true fathers of the peo- Year of 


ple, and proteſting that they would ſhed the laſt drop of their 
blood for their country, which they now looked upon as a 
tender mother. But the tribunes of the people, not liking 


this union of the two orders, which traverſed their deſigns, 


endeavoured to leſſen the value of the favour, by inſinuating 
to the people, that this pay was to come out of their own 
pockets ; that it was not juſt to make thoſe citizens who had 
completed their time of ſervice at their own charge, contri- 


bute to the ſupport of the new ſoldiers ; that they would pro- 
tect all thoſe who ſhould refuſe to pay the tax. Sc. How- 


ever, as the ſenators began by laying great ſums on them- 
ſelves, which they paid. readily, according to the real value 
of their eſtates, the common people followed their example, 
without ſhewing the leaſt. uneaſineſs J. 2 


* 
3 


We know not what pay was given at this time to each ſoldier; 
but in Polybius's time, that is, in the ſecond Carthaginian war, a 
foot ſoldier was allowed two obzli a day; a centurion, four; and: 
an horſeman, ſix. Two oboli were about the third part of an At- 
tic drachma, which was about ſeven pence three farthings of our 
money, | 

Lie. 1. iv. c. 48, 49: I Ibid. Zonar. l. vii. Plin, 
. xxiii. c. 3. 
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And now the ſenate, finding themſelyes in a condition to 
maintain an army abroad, as long as they pleaſed, began to 
form great deſigns. They reſolved to begin with Ye, one 
of the ſtrongeſt places of Italy, whoſe territory was larger 
than that of Rome. The people were aſſembled; all voted 
for a war; and choſe, for the firſt time, ſix military tribunes, 
all patricians; ſome of whom ſtaid at home, whilſt others 
took the field againſt the Veientes, who, declining a battle, 
ſhut themſelves up in their city. The Romans inveſted it; 
but there was little action this year, and leſs the following, 
when the army was divided into two bodies ; one of which 
continued before Veii, and the other marched againſt the 
Volſci, defeated them, took and razed the city of Ariend, and 
then rejoined the forces before Veii. It is thought to have 
been at this ſiege that the Romans firſt invented fines of cir- 
cumvallution and contravallution ; at leaſt, this is the firſt 
time we find them mentioned in hiſtory. They fortified their 
camp, both on the fide of the city they inveſted, to prevent 
ſallies; and on the fide of the country, to guard themſelves 
againſt any ſuccours which the Hetrurians might ſend to the 
beſieged. The military tribunes, conſidering likewiſe, that 
Feit could not be taken, but after a long ſiege, and then not 
ſo much by force as by famine, reſolved to keep the army in 
the field all the winter, and then to block up the city as 
cloſely as they could. The beſieged, in a ſally, ſurpriſed the 
Romans, flew a great number of them, ſet fire to their ma- 
chines, and ruined, in a few hours, the work of many days. 
This misfortune, inſtead of diſheartening the Romans, gave 
them freſh courage. Such of the citizens as were rich 
enough to be placed in the firſt claſs among the knights, but 
had not yet received horſes from the republic, (which cere- 
mony was neceflary to make a man a knight) went in a body 
to the ſenate, and offered to mount themſelves at their own 
expence, and ſerve at the ſiege of Veii. The offer was ac- 
cepted ; and the people, following the example of the new 
knights, declared themſelves ready to ſerve, and ſupply the 
places of the ſoldiers who had been killed. The ſenate or- 
dered the ſame pay to be given to the volunteers as to the 
reit of the army; and decreed at the ſame time, that, for the 
future, the cavalry likewiſe ſhould receive pay out of the 
public treaſury *, _ | 
L. Virginius, and Manius Sergius, two of the fix milita 
tribunes for the next year, continued the ſiege of Veii. Theſe 
two generals diſagreeing, each of them had a body of troops 
under his command, as if it had been a ſeparate army. Ser- 
ius commanded the attack, and Virginius covered the ſiege. 
While the army was thus divided, the Faliſci and Capenates 
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fell upon Sergius; and at the ſame time the beſieged, ſally- 
ing out, attacked him on the other fide. The Romans, think- 
ing the had all the forces of Hetruria to deal with, gave 
Vows could have ſaved his collegue's troops, for 

his forces were ranged in order of battle at a ſmall diftance ; 

but Sergius was too proud to ſend to him for ſuccour, and 

Virginius reſolved not to ſend him any unleſs he aſked it. 

Thus the public good was ſacrificed to a private pique. The The Ro- 
enemy made a dreadful ſlaughter of the Romans in their lines; an; rout- 
but Sergius himſelf eſcaping fled to Rome; not ſo much to ed before 
juſtify his own conduct as to complain of that of his col- Veli, 
Jegue. Virginius was recalled ; and both commanders, being 

ordered to give an account of their conduct to the ſenate, 
inveighed bitterly againſt each other. To quiet the matter, 

a decree was made, that all the military tribunes of that year 

ſhould reſign, and the people immediately proceed to a new 
election. Theſe new magiſtrates were ordered to begin again 

the ſiege of Veii. Sergius and Virginius, the two generals 

of the laſt year, were cited before the people, and condem- 

ned in a great fine for their miſconduct. | 

The tribunes of the people renewed their domeſtic broils, 

and propoſed two laws ; the firſt requiring a partition of the 

lands, as formerly ; the ſecond exempting the people from 

any more contributions towards the pay of the troops. But 

theſe diſturbances were quieted by chuſing P. Licinius Calvus, A plebei- 
a plebeian, into the — — tribuneſhip. Licinius, though an choſen 
a plebeian, was an old ſenator; for, ſome time ſince, the military 
conſiderable plebeians had begun to be admitted into the ſe- tribune. 
nate. The tribunes of the people were ſo much rejoiced to 
ſee a plebeian raiſed to the ſupreme magiſtracy, that they 
dropped their oppoſition to tne tax. The next year, five Five ple- 
plebeian military tribunes were elected, and only one patri- beian mi- 
cian. They carried on the ſiege of Veii with great vigour, litary tri- 
and entirely defeated the confederate forces of the Faliſci bunes. 
and Capenates. The year after, the military tribuneſhip was 
reſtored to the patrician order. They were ſucceeded by 
other patricians, and theſe again by ſix plebeians; two of 
which, Atinius and Genucius, marched with ſome troops to 
oppoſe a great body of Hetrurians, who were coming to at- 
tack the 3 intrenchments before Ye: but, falling into 
an ambuſh, Genucius was killed, and his collegue driven out The No- 
of the field. The news of this defeat fo terrified the ſenate, mans over- 
that they had recourſe, as uſual in ſuch caſes, to a dictator. come by 
AM. Furins Camillus was raiſed to that ſupreme dignity. He the Herru- 


named P. Cornelius Scipio for general of the horſe, and ordered rians. 


new troops to be raiſed. He ſoon came to a battle with the M. Furius 
united forces of the Faliſci, Capenates, and Hetrurians ; de- Camillus, 
feated them entirely, ſat down before Jeii, and puſhed on dictator, 
the ſiege with great vigour. Deſpairing to carry by aſſault a defeats the 
place which had a whole army for its garriſon, and which Fabi, 
{till defended itfelf as obſtinate as ever, he had recourſe to ge, 
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mines and ſapping. A paſſage under ground was opened to 
the very caſtle. Camillus, then pretty ſure of ſucceeding, 
ſent to the ſenate, to know how they would have the ſpoils 
of the city diſpoſed of. The ſenate aſſembled, and decreed, 
that they ſhould be divided between the army and thoſe cj. 
tizens who ſhould be in the camp when the town was taken, 
Accordingly numbers flocked thither, well armed, ang 
joined the dictator's troops in the attack. Part of the army 
ſcaled the walls, while the ſoldiers in the mines ſallied out 
within the city, poſſeſſed themſelves of the caſtle, broke 
down the gates, and let in the Roman army. Thus was the 
Veli taken rich city of Veir taken, like a ſecond Troy, after a ſiege of 
after ten ten years. The booty was divided among the ſoldiers ; but 
#, years ſiege the priſoners of free condition were ſold to the beſt bidder, 
1 Vear of and the money ariſing from thence put into the public trea- 
8 Rome 3.49. fury. Though this was the only part of the ſpoil from 
which the public reaped any benefit, the people murmured 
at it, and inveighed both againſt the ſenate and the gic- q 
tator. 5 ä j 
Some fingularities in the pomp of Camillus's triumph in- 
creaſed the diſpleaſure of the multitude. He entered the city 
in a ſtately chariot, drawn by four milk-white horſes, and 
coloured his face with vermilion. White horſes, fince the 
expulſion of the kings, had been allowed only to Jupiter and 
the Sun; and the ſtatues of the gods were commonly painted 
with vermilion. What ſtill more incenſed the people againſt 
him, was his demanding back from them a tenth part of 
the ſpoil of Veii, to diſcharge a vow he had made to-Apolls 
juſt before the aſſault, and afterwards forgot. 8 
3 The ſix military tribunes for the following year propoſed, 
Wt that half of the ſenators, knights, and people of Rome, 
inould remove to Vi, and ſettle there: but this motion was 
rejected, chiefly thro' the oppoſition of Camillus, left two ſuch 
cities ſhould by degrees become difterent ſtates, which, after 
2 deſtructive war with each other, would at length fall a prey 
to their common enemies. | 
Camillus wes choſen one of the fix military tribunes for the 
next year, and the conduct of the war againſt the Fac 
Camil/zs Was committed to his care. He beſieged Faliſci, their capi- 
beſieges tal city, and ſurrounded it with lines; but at ſo great a diſ- 
Falerii. tance from the walls, that there was ſufficient room for the 
beſieged to take the air without danger. The Faliſci had 
brought from Greece the cuſtom of committing all their chil- e 
dren to the care of one man, who wes to inſtruct them in t] 
the ſeveral branches of polite literature; to take them out a te 
Walking with him, and ſee them perform the exerciſes proper li 
for their age. The preſent ſchoolmaſter proved a traitor. 
He at firit led the youths only along the walls; then carried 
them a little farther; and, at length, when a favourable op- 
portunity offered, he led them through the guards of the 
£07147 camp quite to the general's tent. As they were 
| children 
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children of the beſt families in the place, their treacherous 
leader, when he came into Camzllus's preſence, addreſſed him 
thus: With theſe children I deliver the place you beſtege into your 
hands : they were committed to my care and tuition ; | prefer 
the friendſbip of Rome to my employment at Falerii. Camillus, 
ſtruck with horror at the treachery, ordered his lictors to 
{trip the traitor, to tie his hands behind him, and furniſh the 

ouths with rods to whip him back again into the city. The 


Faliſci, who, but juſt before, had proteſted, that they would The Fall- 
rather undergo the fate of the Veientes, than ſubmit to Rome; /ci ſubmit 
won by this generous action, immediately ſent a deputation to Rome. 


to Camillus, to treat of a ſurrender. Camillus referred them 
to the ſenate; and the ſenate left to him the terms of the 
peace that was to be made with the "a not as a con- 
quered people, but as a nation which voluntarily ſubmitted 
to the dominion of the republic. He therefore entered into 
an alliance with them, and demanded only the expences of 


the preſent campaign. He then led back his army to Rome, 


where his ſoldiers increaſed the number of his enemies, diſ- 
appointed in their hopes of ſharing the plunder of Falerii X. 
While the republic proſpered abroad, new diſturbances 
were raiſed at home. When the time came for electing tri- 
bunes 8f the people, the multitude was for continuing thoſe 


who had propoſed the law for going to Yeu; and the patri- 


cians were for re-electing thoſe who had oppoſed it. The 
former prevailed; and the patricians, in revenge, reſtored the 
conſular government. L. Lucretius Flavus, and Severus Sul- 
pitius Camernius, were choſen conſuls. The dilpute about 
removing half of the people and the ſenate to Veii was re- 
newed with great warmth. I'wo of the laſt year's tribunes 
of the people, who had oppoſed it, were cited to appear be- 
fore the tribes, and fined ten thouſand aſſes of braſs. The 
whole ſenate was offended at this ſentence, but eſpecially 
Camillus, who adviſed the conſcript fathers to appear in the 
cmitium, when the tribes aflembled to determine the affair, 
as men prepared to defend their temples, their houſhold 


gods, and their country. They did fo; and, by dint of 


prayers and intreaties, prevailed to have the law rejected, 
though it was only by a majority of one tribe. The ſenate 


was now ſo well pleaſed with the people, that, the very next Conſuls 
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morning, a decree was paſſed, aſſigning fix acres of the created 
lands of Veli, not only to every father of a family, but to inſtead of 
every ſingle perſon of free condition. On the other hand, military 
the people, delighted with this liberality, made no oppoſition tribunes. 


to the election of conſuls. L. Valerius Potitus, and M. Man- 


lius Capitolinus, were raiſed to the conſulate: but before the 
expiration of this year, being ſeized with a contagious diſ- 
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* Plut. in Camillo. Liv. I. v, c. 26, 27. 
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temper which then Fprevailed, the ſuperſtitious multitude, 
imagining they had been inauſpiciouſly choſen, they reſigned 
their office by order of the ſenate *. ; | 

An inter-regnum for a few days followed this reſignation, 
and after that fix military tribunes were again elected. B 
a cenſus taken this year, it appeared, that the number of ci- 
tizens, able to bear arms, amounted to one hundred ang 
fifty-two thouſand, five hundred, and eighty-three +. No 
wonder, therefore, that numerous armies were often raiſed 
within the city only. The troops, ſince their receiving pay, 
were more obedient than formerly to their commanders, who 
kept them in the field ſummer and winter. They had never 
had a more gallant or experienced commander than Camillus. 
The frontiers of the republic were now extended above ſixty 
miles beyond the Tiber; and the people ſeemed to be in a 
ſettled tranquility, and perfectly reconciled to the ſenate, 
But this unuſual proſperity was interrupted by the Gaul: 
a memorable event which almoſt ruined the Ryman nation, 
The occaſion of it was this : 

Arunx, one of the chief men of Cluſium in Hetruria, had 
been guardian to a young lord of that country, who. fell in 
love with his guardian's wife, and carried her away. Arunx 


applied to the Hetrurians for redreſs, and on their refuſing 


Cluſium 
beſieged 
by the 
Cauls. 


Camillus 
baniſhes 
himſelf. 


The Ko- 
mans fend 
deputies 


to the 


Gauls. 


to do him juſtice, he had recourſe to the Senones, a nation 


of Gauls, and invited them into Taly. The Gauls readily, 


agreed to this propoſal. A numerous army was 1 
formed, which paſſed the Alps, fell upon Uinbria, and poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of all the country from Ravenna to Picenum, 
and at length laid ſiege to Cluſium. The Romans, at other 
times ſo very jealous and watchful of every motion of their 
neighbours, ſeem now to have been under no apprehenſion 
of danger from the Gauls, notwithſtanding their daily pro- 
greſs. So far from it, that they ſuffered the great Camzllu, 
to be accuſed by one of the tribunes of the people, of having 
_ to his own uſe a braſs door brought from Yeii. Ca- 
millus, fired with indignation at this treatment, baniſhed 
himſelf from Romef. He was no ſooner gone than envoys 
arrived from Cluſium, to implore the aſſiſtance of the republic 
againſt the Cauls. The ſenate, unwilling to quarrel with a 


people who had never offended them, ſent a deputation of 


three young patricians, all brothers, and of the Fabian fa- 
mily, to bring about an accommodation between the two 
nations. Being conducted to Brennus, the leader of the 
Gau!s, they offered the mediation of Rome, and aſked what 
injury the Cluſini had done him, or what pretenſions any 
people from a remote country could have upon Hetruria. 
Brennus proudly anſwered, That his right lay in his fward, 
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| md that all things e to the brave. The Fabii were highly 


provoked at this haughty anſwer ; but, diſſembling their re- 


* {centment, they deſired leave to go into the town, under pre- 
tence of conferring with the magiſtrates. They were no 
ſooner there than, forgetting their character, they ſpirited 
up the inhabitants to a vigorous defence, and even put them- 
ſelves at the head of the 3 in a ſally, in which 9. 
Fabius, the chief of the amba 

hands, one of the principal officers of the Gauls. Hereupon 
* Brennus, calling the gods to witneſs the perfidiouſneſs of the 
* Romans, immediately broke up the ſiege of Cluſium, and 
* marched leiſurely to Rome, having ſent an herabefore him 
to demand, that thoſe ambaſſadors, who had Y 
| violated the law of nations, ſhould be delivered*up to him. 
The affair was laid before the ſenate. The wiſeſt and moſt 
| prudent thought the demand juſt and reaſonable; but as it 
concerned perſons of great conſequence, they referred it to 
an aſſembly of the people, who, inſtead of condemning the 
| three brothers, raiſed them to the . military tribunes 
at the very next election. Brennus, looki 

ö high affront, haſtened his march to Rome *. 


adors, ſlew, with his own 


manifeſtly 


ing upon this as a 


137 


he ſix military tribunes marched out of Rome at the The No. 


he two 


bear arms. The old men, women, and children, ſeeing the 


head of forty thouſand men, and advanced boldly againſt ,,,,.. de. 
the Gauls, —— were ſeventy thouſand ſtrong. T 5 2 

enemies met near the river Alla, about ſixty furlongs from the Gaul. 
Nome. The victory was deciſive in favour of the Gauls, and 
the Romans, in the utmoſt diſorder, inſtead of returning to 
Nome, fled to Veii. The next day, Brennus marched his 
troops into the neighbourhood of Rome, and encamped on 
the banks of the Ant. There his ſcouts brought him word, 
that the gates of the city lay open, and that not one Roman 
| was to be ſeen on the ramparts. Brennus, not able to con- 
ceive the meaning of this, and ſuſpecting ſome ambuſcade, 
| advanced. very ſlowly, which gave the Romans an opportu- 
| nity to throw into the capitol all the men that were fit to 


feated by 


city quite defenceleſs, fled to the neighbouring towns. Rome a- 


| Amidſt this general confuſion, about fourſcore of the moſt bandoned 


illuſtrious and venerable old men, rather than fly from their by its in- 
native country, choſe to devote themſelves to death by a habitants. 


vow, which Fabius, the high pontiff, pronounced in their 
names. The Romans believed, that by theſe voluntary de- 
votements to the infernal gods, diſorder and confuſion was 
brought among the enemy. To complete their facrifice 
with a ſolemnity becoming the magnanimity of the Romans, 
they dreſſed themſelves in their pontifical, conſular, and 
triumphal robes, according to their ſeveral ranks and ſta- 
tons, and repairing to the forum, ſeated themſelves there in 
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their curule chairs, expecting the enemy and death with 
the greateſt conſtancyx . 1 5 
At length, Brennus entered the city, the gates of which he 
found open, the walls without defence, and the houſes 
without inhabitants. Rome appeared to him like a mere de. 


ſert; and this ſolitude increaſed his perplexity. The wall 


of the citadel were the only place where he could ſee any 
armed men. Having ſecured all the avenues to the capitq] 
with ſtrong bodies of guards, he gave the reſt of his foldiers 
leave to diſperſe themſelves all over the city, d plunder it. 
He then advanced into the forum at the head © his troops, 
and was ſtruck with admiration at the unexpected fight of 
the venerable old men, who had devoted themſelves to 
death. The magnificence of their habits, the majeſty of 
their countenances, the ſilence they kept, their modeſty and 
conſtancy at the approach of the troops, {truck the Gaul 
with ſuch an awful reverence, that they almoſt took them 
for gods, and ſeemed afraid to advance. At length, one of 
the ſoldiers ventured to touch the beard of H. Papirins. 
The venerable old man, not uſed to ſuch familiarity, gave 
him a blow on the head with his ivory ſtaff. The ſoldier, 
in revenge, immediately killed him; and the others, follow- 
ing his example, ſlaughtered all the reſt of theſe venerable 
Romans +. This ſeemed the ſignal for a general havock, 
The Gauls now broke open every place, dragged out all the 
Romans they met with, and, without diſtinction of age or 
ſex, put them to the ſword. Brennus then inveſted the ca- 
pitol, but being repuiſed with great loſs, to be revenged of 
the Romans for their reſiſtance, he ordered the city to be 
burnt, the temples and edifices to be deſtroyed, and the 
walls to be razed to the ground. Thus was the famous city 
of Rome entirely deſtroyed : nothing was to be ſeen in the 
place where it ſtood, but a few little hills covered with ruins, 
and a wide waſte, in which the Gauls who inveſted the ca- 
pitol were encamped. Brennus, finding that place impreg- 
nable by force, turned the fiege into a blockade. In the 


mean time, his army being diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, 


he ſent out parties to pillage the fields, and raiſe contribu- 
tions in the neighbouring cities. One of theſe parties ap- 
peared before ds, where the great Camillus had now ſpent 
two years in a private life. "The affront he had received at 
Rome had not diminiſhed his love for his country. More 


affficted at her calamities, than at his own baniſhment, he 


deſired to be admitted into the council of the Ardeates, and 
prevailed upon them to arm their youth, and refuſe the Gaul 
admittance into their city. : 

The Gauls encamped + "RP the place, but obſerved nei- 
ther order nor diſcipline, ſpending their time in merriment 


ta 


* Plat. in Camillo. Liv, I. v. c. 37-40. f Liv. I. v. ; = 
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„in ang drinking, not thinking the Ardeates an enemy of any 
. A 2 Camillus, taking advantage of their ſecurity, Camillus, 
be put himſelf at the head of the youth of the city, marched at the 
but of Ardea in a very dark night, ſurprized the Gauls head of 
de. drowned in wine, and made a dreadful ſlaughter of them. the Araea- 
This defeat of the enemy revived the courage of the ſcat- 7es,defeats 
tered Romans, and particularly of thoſe who had retired to the Gault. 
to) Mo /eii, after the unfortunate battle of Alia. They reſolved to 
er; ſend ambaſſadors to Camillus, to beſeech him to take into 
it, his protection the wrecks of a fugitive people. But Camil- 
as would not accept of the command of the troops, till the 
of I people, legally ables by curiæ, had conferred it upon 
him : he thought that the public authority was lodged in 


the hands of thoſe who were ſhut up in the capitol, and 
nd {MW therefore inſiſted on having a commiſſion from them. The 
u; WW dificulty was, how to procure it, the place being inveſted 
em on all fides by the enemy. However, one Pontius Cominius, . 
of a man of mean birth, but bold, and ambitious of glory, un- 
us. dertook it. He ſwam down the Tiber, in the night, to the 


ve foot of the capitol, and, with great difficulty and infinite 
er, danger, climbed up the rock, and having made himſelf 


w. known to the guard, was conducted to the magiſtrates. 
le The ſenate was immediately aſſembled; Pontius gave them 
k. an account of Camillus's victory, and a decree was inſtantly 
he made out, appointing Camillus dictator, with which Pontius 
or had the good luck to return ſafe. His promotion to this 
a -ſupreme command was no ſooner known, but ſoldiers flocked 
of MW from all parts to his camp, and he ſoon faw himſelf at the 
be head of above forty thouſand men, all of whom thought 
he [MW themſelves invincible under ſo great a genera]. 

ty Whilſt Camillus was taking meaſures to raiſe the blockade 


he of the capitol, ſome Gauls perceived, by the print of Pon- 

s, ius hands and feet, and by the moſs being torn off the | 
a- bock in ſeveral places, that ſomebody had lately gone up to, 
o- and returned from that citadel. They communicated their TheGau7s 
he diſcovery to Brennus, who thereupon ordered a number of attempt to 
s, WW choſen men to climb up the ſame way in the dead of night, ſurpriſe 
-in order to ſurpriſe the place. They proceeded with ſuch the capitol 
- WW fence; that they were not diſcovered, either by the centi- 


nt nels who were upon guard in the citadel, or even by the 
at dogs, that are uſually awaked and alarmed at the leaſt noiſe. 
re But they could not eſcape the vigilance of the geeſe, a flock 


e of which was kept in a court of the capitol, in honour of 
dino, and near her temple. Theſe, alarmed at the firſt ap- 
ii; IF proach of the Gazls, ran up and down, cackling, and beat- 


ing their wings, till they awaked Manlius, a gallant officer, They are 
who ſome years before had been conſul. He immediately diſcovered 
founded an alarm, and was the firſt man who mounted the and re- 
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pulſed by rampart, where he found two Gault already upon the wall 
M. Man- One of theſe offered to diſcharge a blow at him with hi 
lius. battle-ax; but Manlius ſtruck off his right hand, and gay 
| the other ſuch a puſh with his buckler, that he threw hin 
headlong from the top of the rock to the bottom. He, in 
his fall, drew many. others with him. In the mean time, 
the Romans crowding to the piace, beat down the reſt of the 
Gauls, and very few got ſafe back to their camp +. Geeſe 
were ever after held in honour at Rome, and a flock of they 
was always kept at the public expence; whilſt dogs were from 
this time held in abhorrence by the Romans, who every 

year impaled one of them on a branch of elder f. 
[The ſiege of tlie capitol had already laſted ſeven month, 
and famine began to be feit both by the beſieged and he. 
ſiegers. Camillus kept the Gauls pent up, ſo that they could 
not ſtir beyond their lines, and, beſtdes this, a plague n. 
ged in their camp. Camillus waited only for a favourable 
opportunity to fall upon the enemy, and, in the mean time, he 
let them pine away in their infected camp; not knowing the 
extreme want the Romans endured in the capitol, where they 
were ſo deſtitute of all forts of proviſions, that it was not 
poſſible for them to ſubſiſt any longer. Neither Camillus nor 
the Romans in the capitol knew each other's ſituation, nor 
had the latter any notion of his being ſo near relieving 
them. In this ſituation, the beſieged and the beſiegers, 
The Ro- equally diſtreſſed by hunger, entered upon a negociation, 
agree jn which it was agreed, that the Romans ſhould pay the 
ro pur? Gauls a thouſand pounds weight of gold, and that the latter 
Chaſe 2 ſhould raiſe the fiege of the capital, and quit the Roman 
peace for territories. Sulhitius, the Roman tribune, brought the gold 
athouſan agreed on, and Brennus the ſcales and weights to weigh it. 
pounds "Jhe weights, we are told, were falſe, and the ſcales un- 
weight of true; which Szul/p;tivus complaining of, Brennus, inſtead of 


gold, redreſſing the injuſtice, threw his ſword and belt into the 


ſcale where the weights were ; and when the tribune aſked 
him the meaning of ſo extraordinary a behaviour, the cnly 
anſwer he gave was J victis 1 Woe to the conquered ! Sulji- 
eus was ſo ſtung with this haughty anſwer, that he was for 
carrying the gold back into the capital, and ſuſtaining the 
ſiege to the laſt extremity ; but others thought it more ad- 
viteable to put up that affront, ſince they had already ſub- 
—_ to a far greater one, in conſenting to pay any thing 
at Alt. | 
Camillus While the gold was weighing, Camillus, who had advan- 
ſurpriſes ced with his army, being informed of what was doing, haſ- 
Bremns, teneéd to the place of parley with the choiceſt of his men, 
| The Romans, overjoyed at his unexpected arrival, opened 


— 
7 


Liv. I. v. c. 47. Plut. in Camill. et de fortuna Rom. 
Liv. I. v. c. 47. Plut. de fortuna Rom. 


10 


to make room for 


| millus in this point, they ſucceeded, and indeed 
their attack upon another patrician. This was ©. Fabius, fore the 
who had violated the law of nations, and thereby provoked people, 
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him, told him what treaty they had made and cuts 


with the Gauls, and how unjuſtly they were then uſed. the Gauls 


ö They had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when Camillus cried out, all to 


back this gold into the capitol ; and you, Gauls, retire pieces. 


; arr W 
: 3 ſcales and we! ght. Rome muſt not not be redeemed 


with go : 
np which was concluded and confirmed with mutual 


oaths. Be it ſo, anſwered Camillus, yet it is of no force, 


Id, bat with feel. Brennus replied, that he contravened 


Javing been made by an inferior magiſtrate, without the privity 
or conſent of the diftator. J, who am inveſted with the eprom 
authority over the Romans, declare the contract void. 

words Brennus flew into a rage, and both ſides drawing their 
ſwords, a ſcuffle enſued in the midſt of the ruined buildings, 
the Gauls were worſted, retired to their camp, and marched 
away in the night. Camillus purſued them the next day, and 


t theſe 


ve them a total overthrow. The few that eſcaped death 


in the battle, wandered up and down in the fields, where 
| they fell an eaſy prey to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
© villages. In ſhort, not a ſingle Gaul was left, to carry his 


countrymen the news of this cataſtrophe. 


The city being now quite demoliſhed, and its walls ra- A decree 
zed, the tribunes of the people renewed, with more warmth paſſed for 


ſeat of the empire. The people too were, in general, for 


this opinion; but Camillus, and with him the ſenate, were 


for rebuilding the old city; and their advice prevailed. A 
decree was paſſed accordingly “. | | 


than ever, the project for dividing the ſenate and govern- rebuild- 
ment between Veii and Rome. Some were even for aban- ing the 
doning entirely this laſt place, and for making Veii the ſole city. 


Though the tribunes of the people were defeated o Ca- 9. Fabius, 
uſt 


Ys» in 'cited be- 


the Gauls, and occaſioned the burning of Rome. He was kills hime 


ſummoned before the aſſembly of the people; but, conſcious ſelf. 


of his guilt, he killed himſelf, to avoid the ſhame of a pub- 
lic puniſhment 4. On the other hand, the republic gave a 


| houſe, ſituated cloſe by the capitol, to MH. Manlius, as a monu- 


ment of his valour, and of the gratitude of his fellow citi- 
zens. Camillus cloſed this year by laying down his dicta- 
torſhip ; whereupon an inter-regnum enſued, during which 
he governed the ſtate alternately with P. Cornelius Scipio; 
and it fell to his lot to preſide at the election of new ma- 
giſtrates, whoſe firſt care was to collect all the antient mo- 
numents of the religious and civil laws of Rome, which 
could be found among the ruins of the demolifhed city. 
Their next care was to rebuild the city. The ædiles had 
the direction of the works, but ſo little taſte for order or 
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beauty, that the ſtreets and buildings were made even leſ 


regular than in the time of Romulus; a defect, which ſtil 
(ubſiſted in Auguſtus's time, when Rome was the capital and 
miſtreſs of the world. Plutarch tells us, that as the work. 
men were digging among the ruins of the temple of Mars, 
they found Romulus augural ſtaff, untouched by the flames; 
and that this was looked upon as a prodigy, from whence 
the Romans inferred, that their city would continue for 
Year of . ſ, ſt· d ke 1] ] . hb 
Rome 369. ; ome Was ICArCe reſtoreèe 7 waen 2 ler ne1g Ours en- 
tered into a confederacy againſt her. The Aqui, the Vole, 
1 the Hetrurians, and even her old allies the Latines and the 
? Hernici, joined to oppreſs her, before ſhe had recovered her 


nl ftrength. In this danger, Camillus was nominated dictator 2 
e third time. He appointed C. Servilius his general of the 


horſe, and ordered all the citizens to take arms, not except. 
ing even the old men. Theſe levies were divided into three 
bodies. The firſt, commanded by A. Manlius, encamped 
under the walls of Rome; the ſecond was ſent into the neigh- 
bourhood of Veii; and Camillus himſelf, at the head of the 
third, marched to the relief of the tribunes, who were cloſely 
beleges in their camp by the united forces of the Volſci and 


the Latines. The enemies were encamped on the declivity | 


of a hill, and, on the news of Camillus's approach, ſhut 

Defeats themſelves up in their camp. Camillus forced it, defeated 
the Volſci the enemy, and divided the ſpoil among his ſoldiers. He 
and La- then entered the country of the #quz, took their capital city 
tines. Bola, and from thence marched againſt the Volſci, whom he 
entirely reduced, after they had waged war with the Ro 

mans for an hundred and ſeven years. After this, he penctra- 
ted into Hetruria, in order to relieve Sutrium, a town in 

that country in alliance with Rome, and beſieged by a nu- 
merous army of Heiruriaus. The place, reduced to the ut- 

moſt diſtreſs, had been obliged to ſurrender before he could 

poſſibly arrive. The Hetrurians were then wholly takenup 

with plundering the houſes, carrying off the booty, and 

Recovers feaſting on the proviſions they had found in the city, not 
Sutrium dreaming that Camillus was ſo near. He fell upon them, 
from the put many to the ſword, made an incredible number 
Hetruri- of priſoners, and reſtored the city to its antient inhabi- 
ans. tants. He then returned to Rome, and entered it a third 
time in triumph +, after which he reſigned his dictatorſhip, 

and fix new military tribunes were choſen. 

New diſ- Nome being now reinſtated in her former flouriſhing con- 
turbances dition, the tribunes of the people, who had been for ſome 
raiſed by time quiet, began to renew the old quarrel about the divi- 
the tri- ſion of the conquered lands: but the poverty of the people, 
bunes. Who would not have been able to ſtock thoſe lands, if they 
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had had them, ſoon put an end to the diſpute, and the ro 
ine territory, lately taken from the Volſci, remained in the 
hands of the patricians. 1 pans 
5 19 he — of an approaching war induced the cen- Camillus 
turies to chuſe Camillus one of the military tribunes for the choſenone 
next year. His collegues, all men of moderation, agreed to of the mi- 
inveſt him with the ſole management of affairs in time of litary tri- 
war, and accordingly, in full ſenate, transferred all their bunes. 
* ower into his hands; ſo that he became in effect dictator. 
4 It had been already determined to turn the arms of the re- 
public againſt the Hetrurians; but, upon advice that the 
Intiates had entered the Pomptine territory, and obliged the 
” Romans to retire, it was thought proper firſt to humble 
them. | | | | 
The Antiates had been joined by the Latins and Hernici, The Anti- 
| and were ſo extremely numerous, that the Roman ſoldiers ates, La- 
> ſeemed backward to engage. Camillus, obſerving this, tines, and 
mounted his horſe, rode through all the ranks of his army, Hernici 
and encouraged his troops as much as pothbly he could; defeated 
then, diſmounting, he took the next ſtandard-bearer by the by Camil- 
hand, and, leading him towards the enemy, cried out, Scl las. | 
dier, advance, Animated by the example of their general, 
they fell upon the enemy with prodigious fury. Camillus, 
© to increafe their eagerneſs ſtill more, ordered a ſtandard to 
be thrown into the midſt of the enemy's battalions. His 
troops, eager to recover it, ruſhed on with ſuch violence, 
that the p ny unable to reſiſt them, gave way, and were 
intirely defeated. The Latines and Hernici ſeparated from 
the Yolſci, and returned home, The Volſci took refuge in 
the neighbouring city of Sutricum, which Camillus immedi- 
ately inveſted, and took by aſſault; as he allo did, ſoon at- 8 
ter, the city of Nepet, which had ſurrendered to the Hetru- 
rians. Nepet and Sutrium were the keys of Hetruria. This 
laſt was alſo beſieged by the Hetrurians, and reduced to 
great ſtreights, the enemy being already in poſſeſſion of its 
; Fares ; but Camillus forced them to retreat, with great 
Lilaighter, 2 gh ls 1 8 mY 
. Manlius, who had ſaved the capitol, jealous of Camil. Marlins 
bbs glory, practiſed every art he could deviſe to ingratiate ſuſpectec 
| himſelf with the people, and ſupplant Camillus in their of aſpiring 
eſteem; courting the multitude, and even entering into the at ſupreme 
faction of the tribunes of the people. Though he was a power. 
patrician, he inveighed againſt the nobility, and eſpouſed 
| the cauſe of the people, in the affair of the diſtribution of 
lands. He oppoſed the rich, whenever they ſeized their 
debtors, and ſet at liberty thoſe who were already in chains; 
ſo that he was always attended by a kind of guard, of thoſe 
he had fo aſſiſted. The ſenate, alarmed at Hanlius's pro- EF 
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eeeding, thought it neceſſary to create a dictator, to prevent 
the evil conſequences of his too great popularity, and to 
cruſh the riſing faction. The army which the 2 had 
juſt then raiſed, furniſhed them with a ſpecious pretence, 
Cornelius The dictatorſhip was given to A. Cornelius Cofſus, who came 
Ceſus dic- to an engagement with the Volſci in the Pomptine territory, 
tator. and intirely defeated them, though they were much more 
| numerous than the Romans. The dictator kept his army in 
Year of the field till the diſturbances raiſed by the factious Manliu 
Rome 373, called him back to the city. Manlius's diſcourſes were open. MW 
ly ſeditious, and, beſides his paying the debts of numbers of 
plebeians, in order to gain their affection, he ſold by public MW 
auction part of his paternal eſtate, and declared, that he de- 
ſigned to apply the whole to the paying of the debts of in- 
ſolvent debtors. He went further yet, giving out, that the 
nobility, not ſatisfied with robbing the people of their right 
to a ſhare in the conquered lands, had concealed, with an 
intent to appropriate to their own uſe,. the gold which 
was to have been given to the Gauls, and had been raiſed by 
the voluntary contributions of all the citizens then in the 
capitol : a treaſure, which alone would be ſufficient to dif. 
charge all the debts of the poor plebeians. He even pro- 
miſed to ſnew them, in due time, the place where this trea- 
ſure was concealed; ſo that the whole care of the people 
was to draw thoſe riches out of the hands of the patriciansf, 
Such proceedings were juſtly looked upon as extremely 
dangerous in a republican ſtate, always alarmed at any thing 
that tended in the leaſt to monarchy. Manlius was cited to 
appear before the dictator. He obeyed the ſummons, but 
came attended with his uſual guard. The dictator chal- 
lenged him to declare, as he had promiſed, the perſons who 
had concealed the pretended treaſures, and the place where 
they were hid; threatening otherwiſe to ſend him to priſon 
as an incendiary and a flanderer. His anſwers were fo 
7; plainly evaſive and inſolent, that the dictator immediately 
Manliis ordered him to be ſeized and carried to priſon. This ſen- 
commit- tence was immediately executed, without the leaſt oppoſi- 
ted to pri- tion: ſuch was the ready ſubmiſſion of the Romans to the 
5 command of a lawful magiſtrate. His moſt zealous adhe- 
rents expreſſed their concern only by habits of mourning. 
The ſeditious ſpirit of the populace revived as ſoon as 
Cofjus's diftatorſhip expired. The multitude, now free from 
the dread of an uncontroulable magiſtrate, no longer kept 
within any bounds, but ſurrounded Manlius's priſon day 
and night, and threatened to break it open. The ſenate, 
The ſe- fearing the conſequences of this fury of the incenſed popu- 
nate re- Jace, thought to quiet the diſturbance by releaſing him. 
leaſes him But this timorous proceeding only gave the ſeditious 2 : 
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13 provoked by the ſhame of his impriſonment, and in- 
capable of following ſober counſels dF. Accordingly, the mo- He re- 
ment he was at liberty, he began his factious intrigues news his 


 a-new. His houſe was erouded day and night with the mu- factious 


tinous, whom he harangued without reſerve, exhorting them intrigues, 
to ſhake off the yoke they groaned under, to aboliſh dicta- 
torſhips and conſulates, to eſtabliſh an exact equality among 
all the members of one and the ſame republic, and to make 
themſelves an head, who would govern and _ in awe the 

atricians as well as the people. / you judge me worthy 


of that honour, ſaid he, the more power you | tt me, T0 


| you will be in poſſeſſion of what you have ſo long wiſhed for. I 


deſire authority with no other view but te make you all happy. 
It is ſaid, that a plot was formed to ſeize the citadel, and 
declare him king. The ſenate, alarmed at the danger which 
threatened the ſtate, ordered the military tribunes to be 
watchful, that the republic received no damage; a form of words 
which was never uſed but in the greateſt dangers, and which 
inveſted thoſe magiſtrates with an authority almoſt equal 
to that of a dictator. After this, different means were pro- 
poſed for defeating the evil deſigns of Manlius. Some were 
for aſſaſſinating him; but M. Menus and Q, Publius, two 
of the tribunes of the people, thought it more adviſeable to 
take him off by the uſual forms of law, and offered to pro- Is im- 
ſecute him before the comtia, not doubting but the people peached 
would immediately deſert him, when they ſaw their own of treaſon 
tribunes become his accuſers. This advice was approved, by two 
and Maulius was ſummoned to his trial before the coma by tribunes 
centuries. The crime laid to his charge was his aiming at of the 
ſovereign power. He appeared before his judges in deep people. 
mourning ; but neither his own brothers, nor any of his 
relations, changed their dreſs, or ſollicited the judges in his Is con- 
behalf, as was uſually done by the friends of a perſon accu- demned 
ſed ; ſo much did the love of liberty prevail in the hearts of and 
the Romans, over all the ties of blood and kindred. He was thrown 
found guilty, and condemned to be thrown head!ong down headlong 
from the very capitol which he had ſaved. His houſe was from the 
razed to the ground ; and it was decreed, that no patrician capitol. 
ſhould ever after dwell on the capitol. | 

The Volſci threatened the republic with a new war; the year of 
cities of Circœi and Velitræ had actually revolted; Lanuvium, Rome 375. 
till now ever faithful to Rome, declared againſt her, and all 
the cities of Latium ſeemed ready to riſe. The Prænęſtini 
too were already in arms. To add to the misfortunes of 
the Romans, a plague, which broke out immediately after 
the execution of Manlius, and which the fickle and ſupet- 
ſtitious multitude aſcribed to the anger of Fupiter againit the 
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145 A GENERAL HISTORY 
authors of his death *; ſtill raged in the city. However, 
the ſenate judging it abſolutely neceſſary that war ſhould be 
declared againſt the ſeveral enemies of Rome, aſſembled the 
people, and, with their conſent, decreed a war. Camilly; 
was raiſed a ſixth time to the military tribuneſhip. The 
command of the army which was to be employed againſt 
the Volſei, was decreed to Camillus by the ſenate ; but it 
fell by lot to L. Furius to be joined with him. Theſe two 

enerals took the field at the head of ſixteen thouſand men. 
They ſoon came up with the gh who were far more nu— 
merous, and, contrary to the advice of Camillus, Furins at- 

The Ro- tacked them with great violence. The Romans were repu]- 

mans, en- fed, and obliged to retire in great diſorder. The Volſai 


gage the purſued them to the very gates of their camp. Camillus 


Heolſci, but who, either becauſe he was not well, or that he was un- 

are repul- willing to have any concern in what he foreſaw would be 

ſed, the confequence of Furius's raſh attempt, had remained in 

his camp with a body of reſerve, no ſooner heard that the 

Romans were defeated, than he quitted his tent, and haſten- 

ing to the affiſtance of the flying legions, put himſelf at the 

head of his reſerve, rallied the fugitives, and obliged the 

The Poſſci enemy to retire, which was all he could do that day. The 

defeated next day, drawing up his troops in the plain, he renewed 

by Camil- the engagement. The numerous army of the Palſei was in- 

. tirely routed, their camp taken, and their chief command- 
ers either killed or made priſoners +. 

The adminiſtration of the next military tribunes was diſ- 


turbed by domeſtic ſeditions and a foreign war. The latter 


was occaſioned by ſome incurſions of the Præneſtini, and the 
former by the election of new cenſors, which the patricians 
wanted to keep off for fear of a cenſus, which would diſco- 
ver their riches and exceſſive ufury, and which the tribunes 
. Quite of the people uſed their utmoſt endeavours to bring on as 
Jicta ſoon as pofſible. The diſputes ran fo high that the ſenate, 
„ den thinking it neceſſary to have recourſe to the uſual grand ex- 
na the pedient in caſes of extremity, named Titus Quinctius dicta- 
fits tor. The neceſſary troops were raiſed without oppoſition. 
66h and Suinftivs, coming up with th: Prænęſtini, near the banks of 
„es the 7a, gave them a total overthrow, took all their {trong 
Aste. holds in a few days, and then appeared before Preneſte, 
which. capitulated. He returned to Rome, entered the city 
in triumph, and then laid down his office, which had laſted 

but twenty- ive days |. | | 
Of the ſix military tribunes for the next year, three were 
patricians, and three plebeians, The two Manlii, who were 
patricians, were appointed to command the army againſt the 
Loljci. But the Romans had ſoon occaſion to repent ther 
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their choice: for the Volſci, artfully drawing the two generals, 
who had ſeparated their forces, into narrow paſſes, hemmed The No- 
them in in ſuch a manner, that, had they not fought with even nan camp 
deſperate bravery, they mult all have been cut to pieces. taken and 
They loſt a prodigious number of men; and, to add to their plundered 
misfortune, whilit they were wholly intent on defending by the 
themſelves againſt one body of the enemy's army, another Yel/:, 
jundered the two Roman camps without reſiſtence. 

The next year, only patricians were choſen for military Two cen- 
tribunes; and two cenſors were alſo elected, Who ſet about ſors cho- 
relieving the poor debtors from the oppreſſion of their ava- ſen. 
ritious creditors. But this work was interrupted by a freſh 
incurſion of the Volſci. Two armies were raiſed, which 
marched different ways into the enemy's country, laid it Thecoun- 
waſte, and returned to Rome with an immenſe booty; the try of the 
Vlſca not daring even to appear. The next year, the La- Valſes laid 
tines and the Volſei entering into a new confederacy againſt aſte. 
the republic, took the hell together, and encamped near 


F Satricum. Three Roman armies were raiſed without the 


leaſt oppoſition. One of them was to guard the city ; an- 
other to be ready to march on the firſt notice; and the 
third, and moſt numerous, marched againſt the enemy, un- 
der the command of P. Valerius and L. Amilius. A bat- 
tle ſoon enſued, but was interrupted by fo violent a rain, 
that neither party could keep the field. It was renewed the 
next day, at firſt, with pretty equal ſucceſs on both ſides; 
but, at length, the Zatmes were put in diſorder, and the 
whole contederate army was defeated. Of thoſe that eſca- 
ped, ſome fled to Satricum, and others to Antium. The 
Antiates, not thinking their city in a condition to hold out 
long, were for ſurrendering to the Romans on honourable 
terms; and, indeed, the reſt of the Lolſci, being alſo weary 
of the war, ſeemed to deſire peace. pon this, the Latines 
ſeparated from them in a viedent rage, and vented their fury 


upon Satricum, which, though belonging to their friends, 


they reduced to aſhes. From thence they marched into the 

country of the 7 »ſculans, ſurprized their city, and put all 

the inhabitants they met with to the ſword, for their hav- 

ing renounced the Latin confederacy, and accepted the 

privileges of Raman citizens. Thoſe who had retired into 
the citadel, with their wives and children, ſent to the Ro- 

mans, to acquaint them with their ſituation. An army was 

immediately ſent to their relief; Tiſculum was taken by aſ- 

ſault, and all the Latines within the walls were put to the 

ſword, 

A peace concluded with the Autiates, and the defeat of the 
Latines, gave the republic an interval of reſt from foreign 
wars: but at home, the avarice and over-bcaring temper of 
the patricians increaſed the miſery of the poorer fort of p20- 
ple, whoſe condition crew e hard. The ſpirits, 
not only of the meaner plebeians, but even of the moſt con- 

| - | ſiderable 
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ſiderable of that order, were ſo ſunk by a ſeries of crue{ 
oppreſſion, that, indifferent what might happen, they not 
only ceaſed to ſtand in competition with the nobles for the 
military tribuneſhip, but even neglected to ſue for the ple. 
beian magiſtracies. To this ſucceeded, on a ſudden, 1; 
great a violence for the other extreme, occaſioned by the 
trifling accident of a woman, whole elder ſiſter, married to 
a patrician, at that time one of the military tribunes, was 
treated with the honours due to her rank, whilft ſhe herſelf, 
being married to a plebeian, was conſidered only in the 
light of any other woman. She complained to her father of 
the great difference between her ſiſter's condition and her 
own. Her father, who was very fond of her, bid her not 
be uneaſy, and aſſured her, that ſhe ſhould ſoon be as much 
honoured as her ſiſter. To this end, he entered into an 
aſſociation with his plebeian ſon in-law, Licintus Stolo, and 


FY 


| : | 
L.. Sextius, a young plebeian of great parts, who wanted no- 
thing but a noble birth to quality him for the higheſt offices 
of the republic. Their deſign was to aboliſh the military ; 
tribunefſhip, reſtore the conſulſhip, procure the plebeians a ; 
ſhare in that ſupreme dignity, and, in ſhort, to put the pa- a 
tricians and plebeiaus upon an equal footing. To this end t 
it was thought expedient, that Licinius and Sextivs ſhould : 
begin with getting the plebeian tribuneſhip for the next year, 
as a ſtep towards their riſing afterwards to the higheſt digni- p 

ties. Having gained this firſt point, they bent all their 
thoughts and power to deſtroy the grandeur of the patric- WWF - 
Licinins ans, and promote the intereſt of the people. They imme- WF : 
and Sex- diately propoſed a law for ſuppreſſing the military tribune- : 
745 at- hip, reſtoring the conſulate, and requiring, that of the two WF { 
tempt to conſuls to be annually choſen, one fhould always beapl- WM + 
put the beian. To engage the people to paſs this law, they added i 
patricians two others to it, relating to the debts and the conquered WF 7 
and ple- lands. The firit was, That whatever intereſt had been WWF + 
beians up- Paid, ſhould be reckoned as a diſcharge of fo much of the el 
on an e- Principal, and that the remainder ſhould be paid at difterent Ic 
hl qual ſoot- Equal payments, The ſecond, that no Reman citizen ſhould 8 
1 ing. poſſeſs more than five hundred acres of land; and that what- 7 
1 Ever any one. had beyond that limitation, ſhould be taken 4 
10 from him, and divided among the poorer citizens. F 
1 They are | he patricians, alarmed and terrihed, met frequently to oF 
1 bi oppoſed conſider how they might beſt avert the impending evil. No 77 
1 by the method ſeemed to them fo effectual as that of dividing the th 
4 Wi other tri, tribunes of the people, and engaging one part of the college be 
iM bunes. to oppoſe the attempts of the other. Accordingly, they of 
1 gained over the other eight, who, as often as Licinius and _ 
4 Sextius aſſembled the people, in order to ge their law paſſed, tr 
1 al ways entered their proteſt againit it. Licinius and Sextins, th 
1 in their turns, to be revenged of their collegues, as con- fe 
1 ſtantly proteſted againſt whatever they propoſed. Tis ris 
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hy the other, was ſure to be renewed upon every occaſion 
— in their office: the conſequence was, that the re- 

ublic fell into a kind of anarchy, none but plebeian of- 
ficers, that is, tribunes and ædiles, being elected. The 
patricians were, by this means, entirely excluded from the 
government; and this intermiſſion of ſuperior magiſtrates 

laced Licinius and Sextius, who were at the head of the tri- 
bunes of the people, in ſome degree, at the head of the re- 
public. : 5 OF 

Licinius and Sextius were elected tribunes of the people a 
ſixth time, when the Veliterni declared war againſt Rome, 
over-ran the lands of the republic, and even laid ſiege to 
the city of Tuſculum. Upon this occaſion the tribunes wa- 
ved their oppoſition, and ſuffered an army to be raiſed, with 
which ſix patricians, in quality of military tribunes, march- 
ed againſt the enemy, defeated them, raiſed the ſiege of Tuſ- The Veli- 
culum, and inveſted Velitræ. This city holding out till the fernt de- 
year of the preſent military tribunes was expired, fix new feated. 
ones were therefore created, among whom, unfortunately 
for the patricians, was Fabius Ambuſtus, the father in law 
of Licinius Stolo, The promotion of this man encouraged 
the tribunes of the people to purſue their point with re- 
doubled vigour. They found means to gain over three of 
their collegues, ſo that of the ten tribunes, five were now for 
the publication of the laws, and five againſt it. 

The eighth year of the plebeian tribuneſhip of Licinius 
and Setius, and likewiſe that of the military tribunes, ex- 
piring before the return of the army from the ſiege of Veli- 
ire, new ones were Choſen, and Zane and Sextius were 
ſtill continued in their office, the people being eager to have 
theſe two oppoſers of the patrician party carry on their de- 
ſigns, and complete them. The Raman army was no ſooner 
returned, than Licinius and Setius ſummoned the people, 
and declared, that they would proceed to the publication of 
the law, without any regard to the oppoſition of their col- 
legues. The patricians, ſeeing their caſe deſperate, had re- 
courſe to the laſt refuge, which was, to nominate a dictator. 
Camillus, the fitteſt man to fit at the helm in fo tempeſtuous Comillrs 
a ſeaſon, was raiſed a fourth time to that high dignity. dictator a 
From the moment of his nomination, the power of the tri- fourth 
bunes ought to have been ſuſpended ; but Liclgius and Sex- time. 
tius ſtill continued to aſſemble the people, and read to them 
the laws which they had drawn up. The tribes had already Year of 
begun to vote in favour of the Jaws, when the dictator, full Reme 390. 
of indignation, and attended by a great body of patricians, 
repaired to the ailembly, and there t{eated himielf on his 
tribunal. He then declared, that he was come to ſupport 
the privileges of the people; and that he would never ſuf- 
ter one part of the tribunes to deprive the other of their 
right of oppolition. The _ heads of the tribunes, without 
4 aying 
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150 A GENERAL HISTORY 
paying any regard to what he ſaid, continued to collect te 
He pre- votes, which ſo provoked Camillus, that he ordered his lie- E 
vents the tors to drive away the tribes, proteſting, that if they did 
paſſing of not diſperſe immediately, he would aſſemble them in the 
the laws Campus Martius, inliſt them, and make them march di- 1 
propoſed rectly into the field. The tribunes had the boldneſs to 
by the threaten the dictator, that as ſoon as his dictatorſhip was : 
ribunes. expired, they would get him condemned in a fine of fifty * 
thouſand drachme, it he prevented the people from giving [ 
their ſuflrageg. However, the tribcs, terrified at the mena- 4 
c2s of a magiſtrate who had the power of lite and death, 1 


Lays retired, and the comitia were poſtponed to another day. Ca- 

down his „nllus, ſeeing that no good could be done, either by autho- 

office. rity or perſuaſion, withdrew to his own houſe, and ſoon af- 
ter laid down his office . 

P. Man- After a thort inter-regnum, the ſenate named P. Manlius 

lins dicta- to ſucceed Camillus. Manlius ſoon ſhewed himſelf a great 

tor. favourer of the people; for the firſt thing he did was to ap- 


{ 

| 

| 

| 

point a plebeian his general of the horſe. Sextizs and Lici- | 

7iu5 now thought themſelves ſure of bringing their deſigns 

to bear. They aſſembled the people, who were very earneſt a 

to pais the laws concerning the debts and conquered lands, l 

but who did not like either the law by which one of the | 

conſuls was always to be a plebeian, or that by which the / 

Autemiri, who kept the /ibyline books were to be changed & 

into decemvirs, and told them, that if they would not ſuffer B, 

ail of them to be paſſed, they ſhould have none. Notwith- | 

{tanding this difference, Licinius and Sextius were choſen tri- ! 

punes the tenth time; and ſoon after this re-election, they 

obtained the paſſing of the law relating to the decemvirs. i 

Six military tribunes, all patricians, were created for the J 

next year, without diſturbance. In the very beginning of ü 

their adminiſtration, the tribunes uſed their utmoſt efforts , 

to get the other laws paſſed, and the diſputes ran ſo high on 

both fides, that the citizens were upon the point of taking 

up arms againſt each other, when news was brought to 

Rome, that a numerous army of Gauls was in full march 

from the coaſts of the Adriatic, to revenge the defeat of their 

Comiius countrymen. The approach of fo tremendous an enemy ſuſ- 

dictator pended all domeſtic diviſions. Both parties united, and 

for the agreed to name a dictator. The great Camillus, now four- 

_ filth time. ſcore years of age, was raiſed to this dignity the fifth time. 

| Old as he was, he undertook this charge with pleaſure, for 
Year of his country's fake, and, coming vp with the Garls on the 

Rome 401. banks of the Ani, once more defeated them, with prodi- j 
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Hy icum, Pannonia, Thrace, Greece, and Aſia Minor. After 
this, the dictator led his victorious army againft Velitræ, the 
ſiege of which had been interrupted. The Veliterni immedi- 
ately ſubmitted to him, without the leaſt reſiſtance, and he 
returned to Rome, where the honours of a triumph were de- 
creed him both by the ſenate and people *. 

The republic was in too great a ferment for the ſenate to 
conſent to his reſigning the dictatorſhip. The patricians 
thought, that under the ſhelter of his great name, and abſo- 
Jute authority, they ſhould be better able to contend with 
their adverſaries : for the people, proud of their late victory, 
were more obſtinately bent than ever on paſſing the laws ſo 
long diſputed. Sextus and Licinius, ſeeing themſelves backed 
and ſupported by the multitude, grew more audacious than 
ever, and took a molt extraordinary ſtep to effect their pur- 


151 


poſe. As the dictator was one day ſitting on his tribunal The tri- 
in the forum, an officer, ſent by thoſe tribunes, commanded bunesſend 
him to riſe and follow him, inſolently laying his hand upon an officer 
him, at the ſame time, as if he deſigned to ſeize him, and to ſeize 
carry him away by force. Hereupon ſuch a noiſe and tu- Camillus, 
mult aroſe in the /orum, as never had been heard before; the though 
patricians, who attended Camillus, driving back the officer, dictator. 


and the multitude at the foot of the tribunal crying out, Pull 
him down, pull him down. The tribunes deſign was, by this 
violence, to frighten Camillus into an abdication ; but he, 
though at a loſs what to do in this exigence, would not lay 
down the authority which had been legally conferred upon 
him. In the midſt of this confuſion, he tobk refuge in the 
ſenate-houſe, whither the patricians followed him, and there 
the demands of the people and their tribunes were taken 
into conſideration. On this occaſion; Camillus made a vow 
to build a temple to Concord, in caſe he ſucceeded in quiet- 
ing their commotions. As the populace could not be pre- 
vailed upon, by any means, to abate of their pretenſions, it 
was at length reſolvcd to comply with their requeſt, and to 
accept the three laws in queſtion, as the only means to 
extinguiſh their obſtinate fury. Thus the government was 
changed, the conſulate revived, and the military tribuneſhip 
aid aſide for ever +. 785 


The people having thus carried their point, the comitia The firſt 
were held for the election of conſuls, when L. Amilius Ma- plebeiaa 


mercinus and L. Sextius, the plebeian tribune, was raiſcd to contal. 


that dignity ; but the ſenate abſolutely refuſed to conſirm 
the election of Seæxtius. New diſputes aroſe on this occa- 
on, and were carried to ſo great a height, that the people 
were ready to leave Rome, and ſeparate themſelves from the 
patricians, as they had formerly done. All the wiſdom ©: 
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Death of 


Camiilus. 
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racter. 


A ENERAL HISTORY 


ſo great a man as Camillus was neceſſary to bring about an 
accommodation. The conſuls, and military tribunes, who 
long ſupplied their places, were generals of the Ronan ar- 
mies, and, at the ſame time, judges of civil affairs. As they 
could not attend to both at the ſame time, Camilius's expe. 


dient was, to ſeparate this laſt function from the conſulate, 


and to create a judge with the title of Prætor. He adviſed 
the ſenate to ſuffer one conſul to be choſen annually out of 
the plebeians, on condition that the pretors ſhould always 


be patricians *. This was agreed to by both parties; the 


election of Sextius was confirmed; and all feuds and diſſen- 
tions in the republic were laid aſide +. 

Tranquility being thus reſtored, the ſenate, in gratitude 
to the gods, ordered the great games to be celebrated; and 


two curule ædiles were created, choſen from among the pa- 


tricians, to preſide at them. "The temple of Concord, which 
Camillus had vowed, was built at the expence of the public, 
upon an eminence at the foot of the capiiol. Thus ended a 
year ſo glorious for Camillus. He had overcome the moſt 
formidable enemies of Rome, reſtored peace to the republic, 
and calmed the people, without exaſperating the nobility, 
Full of glory, and of years, he laid down the dictatorſhip, 
wholiy bent on ſpending the ſmall remainder of his days in 
the repoſe and tranquility of a private life. 

Under the conſulihip of L. Genucius, a plebeian, and Ser- 
vilius Abala, a patrician, a dreadful plague broke out in 


Rome, which ſwept away prodigious numbers; among the 


reſt, one cenſor, three tribunes of the people, and one cu- 
rule ædile: but the moſt fatal ſtroke of all was the death of 
the great Camillus, who was much regretted by all ranks of 
Keb He was deſervedly {tiled a ſecond Romnlys ; the firſt 

aving founded, and he reſtored, the city *. He is ſaid ne- 
ver to have fought a battle, without gaining a complete vic- 
tory ; never to have beſieged a city, without taking it; and 
never to have led an army into the field, which he did not 
bring back loaded both with glory and booty. He was a 
zealous patriot, and, though perſecuted by his ungrateful 
country, would never liſten to his juſt reſentments, The 


— 


* They were afterwards choſen out of either the patricians or 
plebeians, as the people pleaſed, The pretorſhip was then locked 
upon as the ſecond dignity in the republic, the prætor being elct- 
ed in the comitia by centuries, and under the ſame auſpices as the 
conſuls; ſo that they were in a manner collegues. The conſul had 
the management of political and military affairs; and the prætor 
was the chief magiſtrate concerned in the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
At firſt, only one preter was appointed; but the number of prætors 


was afterwards increaſed, at different times, as we fall obſerve in 


the courſe of this hiffory. g 
+ Liv. I. vii. c. 1. r 


neceſſities 


| recourſe to 


4 ceived, : B+. 
and laborious affairs. He was a patrician by deſcent, but 


nor actuated by party-zeal, his love for the public being the 
p ty rl of his conduct. He favoured the plebeians, when 
| the intereſt of the public required him ſo to do, but without 
© flattery, or ſelf-intereſt. e had nothing in view, but to 
| do every one juſtice, and put an end to the diſſentions which 
E weakened the republic; ſo that he left his country in the 
E enjoyment of a perfect tranquility, at his death, by means 
of the equality he had wiſely introduced, and the juſt ba- 
E lance he had ſettled between all orders of men in the republic. 
Nane may be ſaid to have. furniſhed the world with my 
noble patterns of probity, but none perhaps more perfec 
than that of the incomparable Camillus. | 


OF THE WORLD. 


| neceſſities of the public no ſooner obliged the people to have 


him, than, forgetting the affronts he had re- 
he took upon him the conduct of the moſt difficult 


The Hernici were the firſt enemies that diſturbed the peace 


which Rome now enjoyed. Encouraged by the diſtreſſed 
ſituation to which the plague had reduced the Romans, they 
E revolted, and attacked the territory of the republic. Genu- 
dus, the firſt plebeian who had ever been conſul, was ſent ici, who 
E againſt them with an army; but he fell into an ambuſcade, 
in which his troops abandoned him, and he was killed. 
| Hereupon it was reſolved to create a dictator. Servilius, the 
| forviving conſul, named to that high office Appius Claudius, 
the mott inveterate enemy of the plebeian party, that he 
might repair the loſſes which the republic had ſuſtained by 


i 


the miſmanagement of a pizheian conſul k. The diQator, 


with a new army, marched againſt the Hernici; and, after 


an obſtinate battle, defeated them, and purſued them to 
their camp, which, night coming on, he could not then at- 
| tempt to force; and the next morning the Romans found it 


abandoned. This victory is ſaid to have coſt the Romans a 


fourth part of their army, and a great number of knights. 


As the moſt violent enemy of the plebeians had been no- 
minated dictator the laſt year by the patricians, ſo the moſt 
enterpriſing adverſary of the nobility, C. Licinius Stolo, was 


nom raiſed to the rank of conſul, by the plebeians; and 


with him C. Sulhpicius, ſurnamed Peticns. The two conſuls 
ntered the enemy's country together, and took Ferentium, 
formerly a city of the Velſci, but ſince given up to the Her- 
nei by the Romans. After the ſurrender of this place, they 
took the road to Rome; but, when they came to Zybur, the 

were ſurprized to find the gates of that city ſhut 2 
them; and, upon enquiry, found that the Tyhurtes were in 
ſecret alliance with the Gaulle, who were again in motion, 
The apprehenſion of a war with ſo formidable an enemy, 
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6 


* Liv, 1 Vil. & 6. 
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made them determine to create a dictator. T. Quinatius Pen. 
nus was nominated to that dignity, and he appointed Cj, 
Cornelius co be his general of the horſe. While the Romans 
were preparing for the war, the Garls advanced as far as the 
banks of the An, within three miles of Rome. The Po 
man army, under the command of the dictator, advanced to 
meet. them, and encamped on the oppoſite bank of the 
river. A bridge was between them, which became the place 
of ſeveral combats between the champions of both armies, 
Among others, a Caul of gigantic ſtature, and fierce aſped, 
advancing upon the bridge, cried out, with a loud voice, 
Let the brave/? man in the WG army enter the liſts with ne; 
the ſucceſs of our combat ſhall determine which is the moſt valiant 
zation. Not a Roman offered to accept the challenge, till 
young Aunlius, the fon of him who ſaved the capitol, touched 
with the affront offered to the Roman name, begged the dic- 
tator's leave to encounter the Gaul. His requeſt being 
granted, he changcd his round buckler, which he wore as a 
Aoman knight, for a ſquare one, and took a ſhort ſword, 
That of the Gaul was very long and heavy. Manlius, par- 
rying the firſt blow that was aimed at him, cloſed in with 
his adverſary, before he could recover himſelf, and ſtabbed 
him in two places. The Gaul fell: Manlius cut off hi; 


head, and, without troubling himſelf about the reſt of his 


ſpoils, only tore a golden collar from his neck, and, bloody 
as it was, put it about his own, in token of victory. Hence he 
got the ſurname of Torguatus, which he tranſmitted to his po- 


ſterity. The event of this combat ſo diſcouraged the Gaz; 


that they abandoned their camp in the night, and retired into 
Campania +. | 
The two conſuls for the next year, C. Pætilius Libs, and 
M. Fabius Ambuſtus, were ordered, the former to go and pu- 
niſh the Tyburtes, and the latter to march againſt the Her- 
nici, who ſtill perſiſted in their revolt. They had no ſooner 
left Rai but the Gauls appeared again, and advanced fo near 
the city that they blocked up the gate Collina. The ſenate, 
not chuſing to recall either of the conſuls, deſired them to 
name a dictator. They made choice of Servilius Ahala, 
who, arming all the young men that were left in Rome, 
ame to an engagement with the Gauls under the very walls 
of the city, and defeated them with great ſlaughter. They 
fed to Tybar, and took ſhelter there, notwithſtanding the 
conſul Pætilius's endeavour to intercept and cut them off. 
Favius, on his fide, fought the Hlernici with ſucceſs, and 
over came them in a general action. Thus was the republic 
this year victorious on all ſides. Servilius declined the ho- 


nours of a triumph, and, on his return to Ramme, abdicated 
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HI. vii. 8. 9, 10, 11. Orof, Iv, © 6. 
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” Boii, who appeared on a ſudden int 
had advanced within ten miles of Rome. The Latines, very 
ſeaſonably, renewed their alliance, and furniſhed ſuch a body 
of troops, that the republic, with this reinforcement, was 
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# he dictatorſhip. Pætilius had a triumph; and his collegue, 
Fabius, an ovation . | 2 
The next year, the Jyburtes came, in the dead of the night, The Her- 
to the very gates of Nome, and alarmed the city with an ap- zici ſub- 
prehenſion that the Gauls were come again. They were eaſily dued. 
rep 
5 were a5 
E marched againſt the Hernici, and totally ſubdued them ; but 
© the former, being ſent againſt the Tarquinzenſes, who had en- 


ulſed the next day. The conſuls for the following year 
C. Fabius Ambuſtus and C. Plautius Proculus. The latter 


tered the Roman AY in arms, was defeated by them. 
This diſadvantage was followed by a new alarm from the 
e plain of Præneſte, and 


able to make head againſt all her enemies. As the two con- 


ſuls were employed elſewhere, Sulpicius, ſurnamed Peticus, 


was created dictator, to conduct the war againſt the Gauls. 
* He named M. Valerius his general of the horſe, and marched 


E againſt the enemy with the beſt legions of the two conſular 
armies. Both ſides were impatient to come to a battle; but 
the dictator, knowing that the Gauls muſt ſoon be diſtreſſed 
for want of proviſion, reſtrained the impetuoſity of his troops 
as long as he could, till at length they openly declared, that 
they would either attack the enemy without his leave, or 
quit the camp, and march back to Rome. Sulpicius, to quiet 
his ſoldiers, was forced to engage the Gauls the next day. 
E The fight was very obſtinate; 5 


Under the ſucceeding conſuls, C. Martius Rutilus, and 


Cn. Manlius Tmperioſus, the intereſt of money, which before 
was arbitrary, was ſettled at one per cent. A law was like- 
| wife made againſt holding the comtia for elections any where 
but at Rome, in order to guard againſt the influence of the 
| military people, particularly the conſuls, in caſe they ſhould | 
think of aſſembling them in the camp. 

I be two conſuls ſor the following year, M. Fabius /;nbuſ- War with 
is, and MA. Popilius Lænas, were employed; the firſt againſt the Fall- 
| the Tyburtes, who, not appearing in the field, had their coun- ſei, Tar- 
try ravaged and plundered ; and the latter againft the Faljor quinion rs, 
and Tarquinienſes, over whom he gained ſome advantage; but an 
all Hetruria taking up arms againſt him, he was obliged te 


| — 
: — 


»— -” — — 


Liv. 1. vii. c. 11, 12. 


| ut, by the valour of Sulpicius, Sulpicius 
ended in favour of the Romans. The Gauls were, almoſt all, Pæticus 
cut to pieces. Sulpicius was honoured with a triumph; after defeats 

| which he reſigned the dictatorſhip, and the government re- the Gaals. 
turned into the hands of the two conſuls for the year. Du- 
ring their adminiſtration, a law was paſſed againſt canvaſſing 
for votes at elections. 
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retire *. Upon his retreat, a numerous army of Hetryr;q, 

advanced within a few miles of Rome. This obliged the Ni. 

mans to have recourſe to a dictator. The conſul Papilius 

| who was himſelf a plebeian, in the abſence of his collegue, 
Year of pitched upon C. Martius Rutilus, the plebeian conſul for the 
Rome 407. laſt year; and he likewiſe choſe a plebeian, C. Plautius Pro- 
C. Mar- culus, for his general of the horſe. The patricians, highly 
tius Ruti- provoked at theſe promotions, did all they could to prevent 
dus, dicta- the dictator from having ſuch things decreed him as were 
tor. neceſſary for the war. But the people, on the other hand, 
haſtened the preparations with ſuch diſpatch, that the dicta- 

tor was able to take the held even earlier than uſual. He 
marched ſtrait to the enemy's camp, and ſurpriſed and forced 

it; nothing being able to withſtand the Roman ſoldiery, un- 

der the conduct of the firſt plebeian that had ever been raiſed 


do. ls: Beet NAA oe = dis OT Ia IN FER HE i Er EA > 


to the high office of dictator. We are not told what 
Triumphs number of Hetrurians periſhed in the battle; but if we may 
| over the judge by the priſoners, who did not amount to leſs than 
1 6 Hetruris eight thouſand, it mult have been prodigious. This victory ; 
þ ans. well deſerved the honour of a triumph, and accordingly 2 
11 Martius had it, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the jealous pa- 
— tricians +. f 
16 47 This adminiſtration was ſucceeded by a ſhort interreg- | 
. num, during which the ſtate was governed by ſix patricians, F 
nt who, when the election of new conſuls came on, managed | 
"a ſo well, that two patricians, C. Sulpicius Potitus, and MH. Va- 
Wo! lerius Poplicola, were choſen ; though, for the laſt eleven years, ; 
1 13 one of the conſuls had always been a plebeian. The tribunes ; 
Be i exclaimed againſt this election, as contrary to the laws; but 
' 1p; they were over-ruled. The conſuls of this year did nothing 
1 11 worth mentioning, cxcept their taking of Empulum from the 
167 0 Tybrirtes, When the time came for new elections, they de- N 
11 clared that they would not reſign their dignity into any hands 
We il but thoſe of the ſenate and patricians, trom whom they rc- 
„ ceived it. This occationed ſuch diſputes, that the people : 
4 proteſted they would leave Rome; and ſome of them did ac- a 
M00 tually go. otwithitanding this, two patricians were again 8 
1 choſen conſuls; MH. Fabius Ambuſtus, and T. Quingtius Fa 8 
70 nus; who immediately took the field againſt the Tyburtes and l 
9 MLA Tarquinienſes; the former of whom were totally ſubdued by l 
1 Fabius, and the latter defeated in a bloody battle by in- * 
11 ius. Theſe victories gained the Romans ſuch reputation 
. The Sam among the nations of Tialy, that the Samites ſent an embaſly 1 
11 aites enter to propoſe an alliance with the republic. This offer was l 
| Fi into an al- agreed to; the Samnites engaging to furniſh the republic with F 
Rh fiance troops when required ; and the Romans promiling to protect 5 
fl þ Wich Rome. them againſt their enemies. | fl 
f $i eie. 17, D 
0 + Ibid. Oror. I. fi. c. 5. Eutrop. I. il. Faſt. Capit. f 
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The conſuls for the next year; C. Sulpicius Potitus, and M. 
Valerius Poplicola, were again patricians. The former marched 
againſt the Tarquintenſes, and the latter againſt the Volſci, 
who were again in motion. But they had ſcarce taken the 
field, when Valerius was recalled to nominate a dictator, the 
ſenate being informed by Sulpicius, that the Cærites were diſ- 
poſed to take part with the Tarquinienſes, and that the Faliſci Manlins 
had already joined them. Valerius named T. MHanlius Tor- Torquatus 
quatus to the dictatorſhip, though he had never been conſul; dictator. 


5 2 ncceſſary ſtep to that ſupreme dignity. The new dictator 
1 | was preparing to march againſt the Cærites, when they, ſen- The Cæ- 
1 ſible of their inability to reſiſt the brave Torguatus, ſent de- rites ſubs 
ed 4 puties to implore the clemency of the Romans. A truce was mit. 
00 granted them for an hundred years, in conſideration of their 
+ having received the veſtals when Rome was taken by the Gauls. 
75. 2 then led his army againſt the Faliſci: but they 
WW not appearing, he laid their country waſte, and returned to 
1 Name. The dictatorſhip and the conſulate expiring to- 
5 gether, an inter-regnum enſued. The diſputes about the An inter- 
next election ran fo high, that there was danger of an open regnum. 
revolt of the people. The patricians, to ſatisfy them, ſuf- 

| fered the Licinian law to take place; and P. * Popli- 
4 cola, a patrician, and C. Martius Rutilus, a plebeian, were 
i elected conſuls. 


The firſt care of the new conſuls was to regulate the pay- The pay- 
ment of debts, the only obſtruction now to a perfect union ment of 
of the patricians and plebians. They no longer conſidered ꝗebts re- 
the relief of the debtors as a private affair, but as a general gulated. 
o concern to the public, and therefore choſe out five men of 
- known probity, and great experience, to take an account of 

| all the 2 of the plebeians. Theſe five were called ban- 

ters, and had the command of the public treaſury to enable 

them to diſcharge their commiſſion ; which they did to the 

ſatisfaction of both parties. Thoſe who, out of ſloth and 
idleneſs, had plunged themſelves into debts, either borrowed 
money of theſe bankers, giving the treaſury ſecurity for it, 
or depoſited the value of their debts in their creditors hands 
in ir” which were valued by the bankers. By this means 
the greateſt part of the debtors were relieved, without doing 
injury to any perſon, and with little loſs to the public. 
The Romans, taking the opportunity of the peace they 

now enjoyed, fixed a day for the coma to proceed to the 

election of new cenſors. Hitherto, none but the moſt il- 

luſtrious patricians had ever enjoyed this dignity : but C. 

Marcius Rutilus, thinking himſelf, though a plebeian, quali- 

hed for any poſt in the republic, after he had been twice con- 

ſul, and once dictator, ſtood candidate for this office; and, in 

ipite of all the oppoſition of the nobles, was elected with Cz. The cen- 
anlius, a patrician. Ovinus, one of the tribunes of the forſhip 

poop to give a new luſtre to an office to which a plebeian opened to 
ad, for the firſt time, juſt been promoted, propoſ.d a law, the ple- 

Cepriving beians. 
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depriving the conſuls of the prerogative of filling up tie ©: 

ſenate, and lodging this power in the cenſors. The lay al 

paſſed ; and, what is very extraordinary, this importat a. 

change was made in the republic without the leaſt diſturb. MW 

ance. | | 

M. Popilius Lænas, a plebeian; and L. Cornelius Scihir b 

were the next conſuls. This laſt falling ſick ſoon after hi; p 

election, the plebeian conſul, to the great mortification of MW tl 

the nobility, became ſole general of the Roman troops* MW © 

The Gal The Gauls at this time having entered Latium anew, were Wp l 
. advancing towards Rome. Popilius ordered levies to be made; 

* and fo great a number of ſoldiers inliſted on this occaſion, u 

is that two armies were immediately raiſed ; one to guard the a 

city, under the command of M. Yalerins Poplicola, who vas © 

then prætor, and the firſt in that employment who was ſeen 0 

at the head of an army. Popilius, with the other, marched WE I; 

againſt the Gauls, whom, with ſome difficulty, he defeated, fi 

and then plundered their camp. He himſelf was wounded 1 

in the battle with a javelin. He was decreed a triumph at © 

his return to Rome; but his wound hindered his enjoying it 7 

Juſt then. As his collegue, Scipio, continued likewiſe indi- WWF 

poſed, the ſenate deſired the two conſuls to name a dictator, WF ? 

to preſide at the approaching election. They made choice BF V 

of 5 Furius Camillus, fon of the great Camillus. The dict- 2 

tor himſelf was choſen for one of the conſuls; and Ai, ̃ cl 

Claudius, ſurnamed Craſſus, another patrician was appointed 0 

his collegue +. Ir 

In the beginning of their conſulate, the Gauls, who, in ol 


their late defeat, had fled for refuge to the hills of Alla, ap. 
peared again in great numbers on the ſea-coaſt of Latium, and 


and plun- plundered that country, from the mouth of the Tiber up to 
der it, Antium. Appius dying, the care of driving away theſe dan- fa 
gerous enemies was left to Camillus, whoſe very name was ch 
an omen of ſucceſs in a war with the Gauls. While the tuo © 
armies lay obſerving each other, a fierce Gaul, remarkable V. 
both for his ſtature and the richneſs of his armour, challenged 0 
the braveſt man in the Raman legions to a ſingle combat. He 
M. Valerius, a legionary tribune, accepted the challenge, 1 
and killed his enemy. Whilſt Valerius was preparing to ſtrip 's 


him, the Gauls poured in upon him, and the Romans haſten- 

10 ing to the aſſiſtance of their countrymen, a general battle en- bas 
740 The Gaal fued, in which the Gauls were entirely defeated. Thoſe 

1 defeated, Who eſcaped, took their way through the country of tic 

olſcr, and, entering Campania, croſſed the plains of Taler. 

num, penetrated as far as Apulia, and retired to the coaſts of R 

the Adriatic fea, | 1 

The time for electing new conſuls coming round, before 

Camillus, who thought it neceſſary to remain a while on the 
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* Liv, 1, vii. c. 22, + Liv, I. vii. c. 23. Appian, Celtic. 
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roaſt of Latium, to watch ſome Greet pirates who hovered 
about there, could return to Rome, he was obliged to nomi- 


nate a dictator to preſide in the comria, The perſon he pro- 


moted to that dignity was the famous Manlius Torquatus, Manlius 
who, charmed with the exploit of Yalerius, fo much reſem- Torguarns 
bling his own, and having great influence in the elections, dictator. 
revailed with the people to chuſe him one of the conſuls, Year of 
tho! he was but twenty-three years of age, and too young Rome415« 
even to have a place in the ſenate. His collegue was Popi- 
lius Lanas. f | 
Whilſt the Romans enjoyed a profound peace both at home 
and abroad, under the adminiftration of theſe two conſuls, 
ambaſſadors came from Carthage to Rome. The Carthagini- A treaty 
ans were the firſt nation the R 
out of Italy, and with whom they entered into a treaty, re- thage. 
lating chiefly to navigation and commerce, as early as the 
firſt year after the expulſion of the Tarquins. The negotiat- 
ing of this treaty was the whole employment of the preſent 
conſuls. They were ſucceeded by C. Plautius Hypſæus, and 
7. Manlius Torquatus, who had been twice dictator, but was 
now for the firſt time conſul. During this conſulate, the re- 
public enjoyed a profound peace. The intereſt of money 
was reduced to one half per cent. and debtors were allowed, 
on paying down one fourth of their debts, three years to diſ- 
charge the remainder, by annual and equal payments. A 
new war broke out during the adminiſtration of the ſucceed- 
ing confuls ; Valerius Corvus, the conqueror of the champion 
of the Gauls, now a ſecond time conſul ; and C. Petilius Li- ; 
bi. Valerius defeated the enemy, took from them Satricum, The Fol- 
and burnt it, ſparing only the temple of the goddeſs Matu-ſci de- 
tat. He was honoured with a triumph, in which four thou- feated and 
ſand captives marched before his chariot. In this conſulate, Satricum 
the ſecular games, inſtituted in the year of Rome 297, were taken, 
celebrated the ſecond time. The next year's conſuls, M. 
Fabius Dorſo, and S. Sulpicius Camerinus, named L. Furius 
Camillus dictator a ſecond time, on occaſion of a war with a 
new enemy, the Aurunci, a petty nation near the confines of 
Latium, on the coaſt of the Tyrrhenian ſea. Furius over- M. Furius 
threw them, and, at his return, built a temple, which he over- 
had vowed during the battle, to Juno Moneta. The next throws the 
year, P. Palerius was appointed dictator for the ſolemniza- Aurunci. 
tion of the feſtival called fer: Latinæ. 
M. Valerius Corvus, and Cornelius Coſſus, were choſen 
conſuls for the next Year. During their adminiſtration, the 
friendſhip between the Romans — the Samnites was, on 4 
ſudden, changed into a violent and laſting hatred. The oc- 
caſion of it was this. The Sidicini, a People of Auſonia, be- 
ing attacked by the Samnites, and not able to defend them- 
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Occaſion ſelves, had recourſe to the people of Campania, who took up 
of the war arms, as well to aſſiſt their injured neighbours, as to guard 
with the againſt the farther progreſs of a powerful enemy, which they 
Samnites. themſelves had great reaſon to fear. Hereupon the $amy;;,; 
Year of having a proſpect of greater advantages in the conqueſt (| 
Rome 420. the Campanians, than in that of the Sidliicini, turned their arm; 
againft the former, and, after defeating them in two pitche 
battles, threatened to beſiege the city of Capua, their metro. 
polis. In this diſtreſs, the Capwans lent an embaſly to Rene 
to implore the aſſiſtance of the republic. The ſenate an. 
ſwered, that they thought them worthy of the protection ot 
the Romans, but that they could not take arms for them, con. 
ſiſtent with their antient friendſhip for the Sammnites, whom 
they would however deſire to put an end to their hoſtilities, 
The Cam- The deputies of Capua had hitherto ſpoken only of an all. 
ance and confederacy with the Romans ; but now, purſuant 


anians . ö | i 
1 to the powers with which they had been inveſted, they made 
them. this farther declaration: Since the Romans ſcruple to attac 


ſolves and Openly the Samnites, contrary to the faith of their treatzes ; It 
country to 2%, at leaſt, not be afraid to defend their own property again 
the Ro. the unjuſt uſurpation of their enemies the people of Campaniz, 
Ls the city of Capua, cur lands, our temples, every thing we hav, 
5 divine and human, we abjalutely give and ſurrender to you. Fri 
this time, therefore, all our loſſes will be yours x. 

The conſcript fathers, thinking this donation of too much 
conſequence to be lighted, immediately diſpatched ambaſj- 
dors to deſire the Sammites, as friends, to ſpare a province that 
belonged to Rome. The Samnites, inſtead of paying any re- 
gard to this meſſage, ſent tor the commanders of their troops, 
and, in the preſence of the Roman ambaſſadors, ordered 
them to go inſtantly and ravage Campania. This inſult filed 
both the people arid ſenate with indignation. War was ſo- 
War de- lemnly declared againſt the Samnites, Two armics were 
clared a- raiſed ; one of which, under the command of the brave 7 
gainſt the /erzzs, was ordered into Campania, whilſt Cornelius, with the 
Samnites, Other, carried the war into Samnium, Valerius and the Son- 

_ nites engaged with pretty equal numbers, and the victory 
was long diſputed, till Fl fas, throwing himſelf into tac 
midſt of the Samnites cohorts, bid his legions follow him. 

Who are This bold action turned the ſcale at once. From this mo- 
defeated ment a dreadful havock enſued: the dead lay in heaps 
by Valeri- round the ſtandard of the army, who yet kept their ground. 
14. The battle laſted till night came on; and all that the Romans 
knew by the next day that they had gained the victory, was, 
that the Samnites had abandoned their camp in the night +. 
al Whilſt Valerius was thus ſignalizing his valour in Campu- 
brings his 77a, his collegue, Cornelius, brought his army into great 
army into danger in Samnium, by imprudently leaving an advantageous 
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poſt where he was encamped, and marching his troops great dan- 


b through a mountainous country into a foreſt, out of which ger. ; 
an there was no way but through a valley, which, as well as 5 
br i the wood, was lined with enemies. P. Decius Mus, who 4 
oy was then only a legionary tribune, and who afterwards ſig- i 
> nalized his love for his country in an eminent manner, for- 10 
> tunately extricated him from this danger by a g ſtrata- 18 
h 0 gem. Obſerving at a diſtance an eminence which com- I 
0 manded the camp of the Samnites, and which had been neg- 0 bs 
" WE lected by them, he propoſed to the conſul, that he might be Kt 
n. getached with a ſmall body to take poſſeſſion of it. ben #1 
10 you ſee me poſted there, added he, be under no apprehenſions of the 3 
"2 enemy, but continue your march. Cornelius approved of the de- "he 
n ien. Decius was not perceived till he and his ſoldiers were Decius 6 
- WH X=cually climbing up the rock. The Samnites were in ſuch Mus ex- * 
1 ſurprize, that they knew not whether they ſhould attack the tricates 1 
ant conſul or Decius. While they were in this ſuſpenſe, Corne- him. 5 
* lius marched out of the voy without moleſtation. Decius 6. 
1 remained poſted on the hill till the middle of the night, and [a 
A then, having before agreed with his men to cut their way . 
17 through the enemy, if they could not eſcape otherwiſe, he 1 
4 put himſelf at the head of his troop, and marched down the 1 
by rock in great ſilence, They had got half way through the Ms 
& enemy's camp, when a Roman ſoldier, ftriking his foot tp 
< againſt the buckler of a Samnite, awaked a centinel, who 1 
A gave the alarm in that quarter. The Samnites, not yet 13 
W nowing what the matter was, ran to arms in ſtrange con- 15 
fuſion; which Decius obſerving, he ordered his men to give 1 4 
Y a great ſhout. This redoubled the conſternation of the Sam- gs 
4 | mites; which the Romans taking advantage of, gained the i; 
" { plain, joined the army under Cornelius, whom he adviſed to 1 
10 march away immediately, and ſurpriſe the enemy's camp. "Mi 
7 The conſul did ſo. He found the Samnites ſcattered, as L 
* Decius imagined they would be, and purſued them to their Corneliu: Is 
* camp, which he took and plundered, after having cut to defeats "Ti 
* prog above thirty thouſand of them. Decius Was honoured, the Sam- 'F 
"y oth by his general and his fellow-ſoldiers, with all the mi- zites, # 
e litary rewards that were ever given to a ſubaltern. This | 
1 campaign did not end with this N for Valerius like- who are | 
1 wiſe overthrew the Samnites, who ha recruited, with ſo conquered 4 
5 reat ſlaughter, that, we are told, his ſoldiers brought him again by # 
1 orty thouſand of the enemy's bucklers, together with an Valerius. 1 
1 hundred and twenty of their ſtandards. Both conſuls re- + 
. turned to Rome, and were honoured with a triumph. This 1 
1 year ended with a cenſus; by which it appeared, that the 1 
* number of Romans able to bear arms amounted to one hun- 1 
4 dred and ſixty thouſand. | 3 | it 
1 The next year Privernum revolted, but was quickly re- t 
: duced by C. Plautius Hypſæus, now the ſecond time conſul. þ 
2 His collegue, L. Amilius, laid waſte the country of the Sam- | 
| ates, who were ſo weakened by their two late overthrows, | 
Vor. IV. MI that | 
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that they were glad to ſue for peace and an alliance with 
The Sidi- Rome; which was granted. The Sidiceni and Campanians 
cini, Cam- joined the Latines, and an army of theſe three united nations 


| panians, entered Samnium, and laid all waſte before them: but as 


and La- they could not bring the Samnites to a battle, they ſoon re- 

tines, unite tired for want of proviſions. | 

againſt the In the beginning of the conſulate of the famous Manlius 

republic. Torguatus, and Decius Mus, the former of whom was a 
| patrician, and the latter a plebeian, Alexander, king of 

Alexander Epirus, and brother to Olympia, the mother of Alexander the 

king of reat, came into /taly, on the invitation of the Tarentines, 


Epirus, to aſſiſt them __ the Brutians. This prince hoped to 


comes to have ſubdued all Haly with the ſame eaſe as his nephew had 
draly. reduced Perſia but he was ſoon made ſenſible of his miſtake, 
and found it neceſſary to court the friendſhip of the Romans 


in particular, with whom he concluded an alliance *. Af. 


ter this the two conſuls made it their whole buſineſs to pre- 

vent the revolt of the Latines; and, to this end, ten of the 
Latin chiefs were ſummoned to appear at Rome, and give an 

The Ro- account of their preparations for war. The Latines ſent 
mans them; and they demanded, as a condition of renewing the 
march alliance between the two nations, that one of the conſuls, and 
againſt Half of the ſenate, ſhould, for the future, be choſen out of the La- 
theLatine; tines. This demand was rejected with indignation, and war 
was immediately declared. Two armies were raiſed, which 
encamped in Campania, at the foot of Mount Veſuvius, at a 


ſmall diſtance from the enemy's camp. The night before 


the battle, both conſuls are ſaid to have dreamed the ſame 
dream: That a man of gigantic ſlature appeared to them, and 
told them, that the victory was decreed to that army whoſe general 
ſhould devote himſelf to the Dii Manes. When it was day, the 
two conſuls communicated this dream to each other. Per- 
haps they had courage enough to feign an apparition, which 
muſt call one or other of them his life, purely to raiſe the 
courage of their ſoldiers. Hereupon it was agreed, in a 
council of war, that Manlius ſhould command the right 
wing, and Decius the left; and, that he, whoſe troops ſhould 
firſt give way, ſhould devote himſelf to ſave his country, and 
ruſh into the midſt of the enemy's battalions. It was like- 
wiſe determined, in the ſame council, that the antient diſci- 
pline ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved in the preſent war, and that 
no officer or ſoldier ſhould dare to fight the enemy without 
PRE orders, or out of his rank, upon pain of death. 
oon after the proclamation of theſe orders, young Man- 
lius, the conſul's fon, being ſent at the head of a detachment 
of horſe to obſerve the enemy's motions, met an advanced 
ſquadron of the enemy, commanded by one Geminius Me- 
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ordered the troops to be immediately aflembled, and, in their 


- to poſterity, but a wholeſome precedent to the Roman youth. In 
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owed, in a great meaſure, the victory he gained a few days orders. 
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fu, who, knowing the conſul's ſon, challenged him to a 
ſingle combat. Manlius, piqued in point of honour, and Manlius's 
forgetting the late orders of the generals, engaged and killed ſon en- 
him. Then, ſtripping him of his armour, he returned to counters 
the camp, and going ſtrait to his father's tent accoſted him and kills 
thus: Father, 7 have folloꝛbed your example : I was challenged, a Latin 
like you, by an inſulting — and here lay his ſpoils at your feet, champion 
The conful, at theſe words, turning his back upon his ſon, 


preſence, made him this reply: Since you, Titus Manlius, 
have been ſo raſh as to fight the enemy without my orders, you muſt 
expiate your crime yourſelf. You have indeed conquered. and there- 
re deſerve to be rewarded. But your diſebedience muſt be pu- 
niſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. How could you deſpiſe the autho= 
rity both of a father and a conſul ® How could r, break through 
that diſcipline, to the ſtrict E of which Rome has hitherto 
owed her preſervation ® Hard is the neceſſity you reduce me to 
when ng ing me either to forget, that I am a father, or that I 
am a judge. But neither your grief nor mine ſhall prevail over 
the fidelity J owe my country. Me ſhall be a melancholy example 
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wu I loſe a ſon endeared to me by the tender 7 of a father, 
and by your late victory. But, alas] fince ] muſt either eſtabliſh 
the conſular authority by a rigorous att of juſtice, or weaken it by 
your impunity, die as . as you have conquered. I, you have 
but one drop of the Manlian blood in your veins, you will not re- 
fuſe to repur the breach you have made in the military diſcipline 4 
undergoing the puniſhment due to your offence. This ſaid, he fir 

crowned his ſon as victor, and then ordered the lictors to tie 
him to the ſtake, and ſtrike off his head. All preſent were 
ſtunned, as if this ſentence had been pronounced againſt but is put 
themſelves. They covered the dead body with the ſpoils of to death 

the conquered enemy, and expreſſed their affliction by the by his fa- 
moſt pompous obſequies they could poſſibly perform in the ther for 
held. It is ſcarce to be imagined how tractable this ſeve- fighting 
rity of Manlius made his army for the future. To it he without 


after *. 

The two armies engaged with pretty equal numbers; and, 
as their manner of fighting was exactly ſimilar, neither had 
any advantage for ſome time; but, at length, the left wing 
of the Romans gave way. Decius then remembring his agree- Decius 
ment with his collegue, called out to Valerius, the pontifex Mus de- 
maximus, to perform on him the ceremony of conſecration, votes him- 
that he might devote himſelf in due form. Valerius ordered ſelf. 
him to quit his military habit, and put on the robe wore in 
the ſenate. Then he covered his head with a veil, ordered 


* Liv, I. viii, c. 7, Flor. I. i. c. 14. Zonar, 1, vi, c. 16. 
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him to put forth his hand under his robe to his chin, and 

ſtanding with both his feet upon his javelin, to repeat after 

him the following words: O Janus, Jupiter, Mars, Romu— 

lus, Bellona, and ye Lares and Novenſiles! O all ye hero; 

zbho dwell in heaven; and all ye gods, who rule over us and tur 

enemies; eſpecially ye gods of hell ! I honour you, invoke you, and 

humbly intreat you, te proſper the arms of the Romans; and 65 

transfer all fear and terror from them to their eneniles : and I de, 

for the ſafety of the Roman people, and their legions, devote my- 

elt and with myſelf, the "_ and auxiliaries of the enemy, t 

the infernal gods, and the goddeſs of the earth. Decius then or- 

dered his 1 to go and acquaint his collegue, that he had 

devoted himſelf for the ſafety of the army. Then, tucking 

up his robe, and girding it round him, he mounted his horſe, 

and rode full ſpeed into the thickeſt of the enemy's battali- 

ons, where a ſhower of darts ſoon ended his days. The 

The La- death of the conſul gave new courage to the Romans. Now, 
crown furious, they attacked the enemy; with irreſiſtible 


tines de- 
feated, force, and made ſo terrible a flaughter of them, that ſcarce 
a fourth part of their army remained alive. Thoſe who 
eſcaped, fled to the Minturnæ, a little above the mouth of 
the Liris. There they recruited, and afterwards took the 
8 road to Capua, determined once more to try their fortune. 
? are again But Manlius met them, defeated them again, and then en- 
routed, tered Latium, and laid that country waſte. All the Latin 


and ſub- cities ſurrendered at diſcretion, as did Pivernum, in the ter- 

mit with ritory of the Volſci; and all Campania, together with its 

the Cam- Capital, Capua, was brought into ſubjection to its former 
panians. maſter 8. 

Manlius ſoon aſter fell fick; and as a Roman general was 

wanted in the field to oppoſe ſome freſh incurſions of the 

Antiates, he nominated L. Papirius Craſſus, then prætor, to 

the dictatorſhip. Papirius kept his troops ſome months in the 

enemy's country upon free-quarter, and then returned to 

Rome, to preſide at the election of conſuls for the next year, 

when O. Publius, a plebeian, and Tib. Fmilius, a patrician, 

were choſen. During their adminiſtration, the Latines re- 

volted, and formed two armies. Publilius, ſucceeding in an 

volt, expedition againſt one of them, was honoured with a tri- 

umph ; but #m/us, who had not been ſo fortunate, was 

refuſed that diſtinction ; which ſo incenſed him, that no tri- 

bune of the people ever inveighed more bitterly againſt the 

nobility than the patrician-conſul did on this occaſion. 

Hereupon the ſenate, to prevent diſturbances, ordered him 

to name a dictator. Amilius obeyed : but, in revenge, 

named his plebeian collegue ; who appointed Brutus Scæda, 

another plebeian, to be his general of horſe. The dictator, 

who was entirely devoted to the people, employed all his 

power and influence to eſtabliſh their rights on a ſolid foun- 

dation. This he effected by three laws, which he either 


made or revived. The firſt was, That the decrees made by 
the 
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the people, at the requeſt of their tribunes, ſhould bind all 
the ſubjects of the republic in 3 The ſecond, that 
the laws which were to be paſſed by the centuries, ſhould be 


fr approved by the ſenate, and that the people fhould put 


the laſt hand to them. The third law was, T hat one of the 
cenſors ſhould always be a plebeian*. The ſenate, to 
pique Aimilins, ordered the next year's conſuls, L. Furi- 
25 Camillus, grandſon to the great Camillus, and C. Menus, 
a plebeian, to put an end to the war which he had left unh- 
niſhed ; and, that the new conſuls might not fail of ſucceſs, 


they furniſhed them plentifully with arms, ammunition, and but are 
all things neceſlary. The united forces of the Latines were ſubdued, 
dete and all Latium was brought under ſubjection. The and their 
conſuls returned to Rome, and were honoured, not only with fate deter- 
a triumph. but alſo with two equeſtrian ſtatues erected in the mined. 


Forum r. | 

The next thing to be done was, to determine the fate of 
the conquered. As ſome cities had been more criminal than 
others, it was thought proper to make a diſtinction in the 
treatment of them. Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, and Pe- 
dum, were made Roman municipia. Their ſoldiers had the 
privilege of being incorporated in the legions, and ſhared all 
the advantages of the Roman ſoldiery, being no longer con- 
ſidered in the light of auxiliaries. Th 
ſtored to the enjoyment of their antient privileges. Valitræ was 
razed, and its ſenate and inhabitants were removed to another 
city beyond the Tiler. The Antiates were allowed the free- 
dom of Roman citizens. The inhabitants of Tybur and Pre- 
nete were deprived of all their lands; and, laſtly, all the La- 
tines, without exception, were forbid to aſſemble their diets; 
to marry out of their reſpective tribes, or to have common 
markets or fairs for trade. As for the cities of Campania, 
their lands were taken from them, and divided among the 
Romans, Thus were the two moſt powerful provinces of 


Italy ſubdued by the republic; and the Latines, from allies 


of Rome, made her ſubjects? . 


e my were re- 


The next year, Publilius, though a plebeian, obtained the A plebei- 
pretorſhip ; the only great dignity which the plebeians had anpratoz. 


not before ſhared with the nobility. The conſuls of the 


following year led an army againſt the Szdicini and Auſones, The S:di- 


and defeated them. The year after, their metropolis, Ca- cini and 


la, was taken, and an army marched againſt the Sidicini; Auſones 


but before theſe laſt could be ſubdued, the year of the pre- conquer'd: 
lent conſulſhip 'expiring, and the conſuls being returned to Year of 


Rome for the election of new ones, a report prevailed, that Rome 


the Sidicini had afſembled a very formidable army, and were 
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166 A GENERAL HISTORY 
joined by the Samnztes. - Upon this, P. Cornelius Rufinus was 
named dictator, and appointed to march againſt them: but 
the augurs having found ſome defect in the circumſtances of 
his nomination, he was obliged to abdicate. The next year 
the forces were transferred to L. Papirius Curſor and C. Pe. 

Two new filius Libo Viſolus, who completed the reduction of the $19/. 

tribes eini. The numbers of Reman citizens being greatly increaſed 

added to ſince the reduction of the Latines, two new tribes, the 
the Ro- MHaæcian and Scaptian, were added to the former twenty- 
mans. ſeven *. * | | PRs 
Whilſt Rome enjoyed a perfect tranquility after the reduc. 

tion of the Latines, there ſprung up within her boſom a new 

Several ſet of moniters. Several women of diſtinction, ſome ſay 

Roman three hundred and ſixty, others an hundred and ſeventy, 

women for what reaſon we know not, entered into an agreement to 

agree to get rid of their huſbands by poiſon ; and took the opportu- 

poiſon nity of an epidemical diſtemper to = their wicked deſign 

their huſ- in exccution. People were ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many men of 

bands, note die, nearly at the ſame time, and all with the fame 
ſymptoms ; little dreaming of a crime ſo contrary to the man- 
ners of the Romans, that they even had not any law againſt 
it. At length, a female flave, who aſſiſted one of theſe fu- 
ries in making her poiſon, went to Q, Fabius, who was at 
that time curule edile, and, upon a promiſe of impunity, 
diſcovered to him the whole myſtery of the iniquity. The 
Edile imparted the ſecret to the conſuls, and the conſuls to the 
ſenate ; by whoſe orders the ſlave, attended by proper offi- 
cers, went to the houſes of above twenty Roman ladies, who 
were all found buſy in preparing poiſons. Among theſe | 
were two patrician women, who being brought before the 
aſſembly of the people, and there examined, maintained, 
that they had prepared only medicines for the ſick, and that 
there were no poiſonous ingredients in them. Upon this, 
the ſlave, finding herſelf ſuſpected of calumny, propoſed, 
that the two ladies ſhould take their own potions. They 
were ordered ſo to do. They then deſired firſt to confer 
with their accomplices ; which being granted, they all, by 
agreement, drank their own poiſon, and thereby avoided a 
more cruel death. The republic aſcribed this unheard of 
wickedneſs to a ſpirit of madneſs ſent as a puniſhment 
by the angry gods ; and therefore, to appeaſe their wrath, 
had recourſe to a ceremony formerly practiſed in times 
of plagues and general calamities. This was, for a dictator 
to drive a nail into the wall of the temple of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus. Cn. Quintilius was raiſed to that dignity only to per- 
form this ſuperſtitious ceremony; which was no ſooner done 
than he reſigned his dignity, and gave way to the conſulate 
of L. Paf:rius Craſſus and L. Plautius Venns +, 
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The Privernates revolted in the beginning of this year 


but the new conſuls ſoon reduced them, and took their ca · Privern- 
ital Privernum. While the ſenate was deliberating what aum taken 


the fate of the conquered city ſhould be, one of the captives, 
whom Plautus had brought to the door of the ſenate-houſe, 
in order to intercede the more forcibly for them, being aſked 
by a ſenator, who was for putting them all to death, what 
puniſhment he and his fellow-captives deſerved, anſwered, 
with great intrepidity, Ve deſerve the puniſhment which is due 
to men who are jealous of their liberty, and think themſelves wor- 
thy of it. Plautius, perceiving that this anſwer exaſperated 
ſome of the ſenators, endeavoured to prevent the ill effects 
of it by putting a milder queſtion to the priſoner. How 
would you behave, ſaid he, if Rome ſhould pardon you © Our 


conduct, replied the generous captive, depends upon 2 IF 


conſtant fidelity on our parts : if the terms of it be hard, or diſbo- 
nourable, lay no ſtreſs on our adherence to you. Some of the 
judges conſtrued theſe words as menaces; but the wiſer part, 


= you grant us be an honourable one, you may depend on a 


finding in them a great deal of magnanimity, cried out, that and de- 

a nation whole only deſire was liberty, and whoſe only fear, clared a 

that of loſing it, was worthy to become Roman. Accord- nunicipi- 
ingly a decree was paſſed in favour of the priſoners, and u. 


Privernum was declared a municiþium &. 


A colony, which the Romans planted the next year in The Pa- 
Fregellz, a city on the borders of Samnium, proved the occa- Iæpolitans 
ſion of that bloody war which broke out ſoon afterwards jnyade the 
between the two nations. In the mean time, the Palzpoli- Rymanters 
tans, taking advantage of the new diſcontent of the Samnztes, ritories. 


committed hoſtilities in the Roman territories. Theſe people 


were originally Eubzans, who, coming into {taly, built Cu- year of 


me, and thence ſpreading farther, founded the city of Na- 
ples, or Neapolis, that is, the New City, in the neighbour- 
hood of a town they found ready built, and of which they 
poſſeſſed themſelves, calling it Palæpolis, or the Old City. 

he Palæpolitans were the firſt of all the Greets who ventu- 
red to attack the Romans. L. Cornelius Lentulus and Q. Pub- 
lus Phils were raiſed to the conſulate. The latter marched 
againſt the Palæpolitans, and, to cut off their communication 


with Naples, from whence they had their ſupplies, encamp- 


ed on a narrow tract of ground between thoſe two cities. 
His collegue, with another army, took his poſt near Capua, 
to keep the Campanians in awe, Here he received undoubted 
intelligence, that the Samnites had ſolicited the inhabitants 
of Privernum, Fundi, and Forma, to revolt. Upon this, the 
ſenate ſent an embaſly into Samnium, to complain of a con- 
duct fo contrary to the faith of treaties ; and even offered to 
refer their differences to the arbitration of the common 
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friends and allies of both nations. The Samnites haughti]y * 

replied, that they would have no arbitrators but the gods . 5 

and their arms. Go, Romans, added they, and tell your con- | 1 

fuls, that we Tait for them in the plain between Capua and Su- 35 

eſſula. Our ſwords will there determine which of the two na- * 

tions ought to give law to the reſt of Italy. The ambaſſadors E ot 

replied, that their generals would lead them whither they ki 

ſhould think fit, and that they ſhould follow them. In the ol 

mean while, the time for new elections drawing near, the FY 

ſenate, without recalling the conſuls, ordered a dictator to | to 

be named, to preſide in the Comitia. C. Publilius Libs and 1 

L. Papirius Mugellanus were choſen conſuls for the enſuing th 

year. Theſe, putting themſelves at the head of the army in 

which Cornelius had commanded, entered Sammnium, and be- | ap 

ing joined by the Lucanians and Apulians, two nations to P. 

which the Romans had hitherto been ſtrangers, penetrated of 

farther into the enemy's country, ravaged their lands, and | aff 

1 took three of their cities. On the other hand, Publilius be- fer 

| P k Solis ing continued by the people at the head of the army he had | pl 

| taken. commanded the vear before, with the title of proconſul, at Vil 

| | length, took 8 | co 

mi Tne Luca- This conqueſt ſtirred up new enemies againſt the Romans of 

= mans en- in Great Greece, The Tarentines artfully ſeduced the Lu- co 

171 ter into a canians, who had gone over to the Romans, into a league bo 

4 league with the Sammnites. In the following conſulate of L. Furius IT. 

] Il with the Camillus and D. Funius Brutus, the Ve/tini, a people on the Br 

5 \ eammics, coaſt of the Adriatic fea, took arms againſt Rome, but were 90 

5 defeated by Brutus, who ſeized on the two cities of Cutina lic 

i and Cingilia f. Camillus, who was to act againſt the Sam- pec 

Why nites, falling ſick, named to the ditatorſhip E. Papirius Cur- aſk 

10 fer, who appointed O, Fabius Rullianus to be his general of tho 

19 the horſe. The dictator took the field againſt the Samnzes, bot 

4 but being obliged ſoon after to return to Rome, on account rec 

= O. Fakins Of ſome religious ſcruples relating to the auſpices conſulted ind 

\# b l l : bius, to whom he afr: 
i engages Previous to his departure, he forbad Vabius, m he 

. the Sam. left the command of the army, to venture a battle in his on 

iq rites, and abſence. But Fabius, diſdaining to have his hands ſo tied on 

1 gains a up, notwithſtanding the dictators prohibition, attacked the the 

4 complete Samnites, and gained a complete victory, having killed gen 

. victory, above twenty thouſand on the ſpot. The dictator, haſten- the 

in ing back, tried Fabius for this diſobedience ; and, as he 1 

| ll Ts con- Could offer nothing in his defence, Papirius ordered the lic- | mel! 

Vo demned tors to {trip him, and prepare their rods and axes. But | ſerv 

0 by the While the executioners were tearing off his cloaths, he found dan; 

i | dictator. Mcans to eſcape out of their hands, and ran for ſhelter to aſſe 

ik but re. 2 body of veterans. A loud ſhout was immediately heard peo 

bi | cued by from the place whither Fabius had fled, which was anfwered pron 

4 the ſoil by the whole army. The foldiers, to a man, declared in frie, 

10 Niers. ba | | | . 
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| tors to ſeize young Fabius. I did 
| cede for the criminal: Papirius was inexorable. Hereupon The fa- 


| the father, having no other reſource, appealed to the people ther of 
Fabius ap- 

| ſs, peals f 

 Papirius did not think fit to diſallow the ſuperior authority 3 I 


OF THE WORLD. 


his favour : ſome threatened the dictator ; others, in a ſup- 
pliant Manner, begged that he would ſpare the life of Fa- 
þ;zs, and not condemn all the troops in him. The dictator 
was inflexible ; the ſoldiers perſiſted ; and conſequently the 


| (dition increaſed and grew more furious ; but night coming 
on put an end to the tumult. Fabius eſcaped to Rome, where 


his father immediately got the ſenate aſſembled, in hopes of 
obtaining a decree in his favour. But Papirius, arriving on 
a ſudden, took his place in the ſenate, and ordered the lic- 

In vain did the ſenators inter- 


in comitia, There had never yet been any inſtance of an 
appeal from the ſentence of the dictator ; but, nevertheleſs, 


169 


of the people: ſo the cauſe was brought before the comitia tor to the 


| afſembled in the forum. The dictator repaired thither with 


few attendants ; but the Fabii were eſcorted by all the peo- 


ple of diſtinction in Rome. The whole aſſembly was on the 
| ide of the Fabii: at leaſt, they pitied them, but could not 
| condemn the ſeverity of Papirius. The Fabii cited the caſe 


of Minucius and L. Furius, who, though they had fought 


| contrary to the advice of Cincinnatus and the great Camillus, 


both dictators, had not been puniſhed with ſuch ſeverity. 
The dictator, on his ſide, urged the examples of Manlius and 
Brutus, who had ſacrificed their own children for the public 
good. He expatiated on the evil conſequences to the repub- 
lic of admitting appeals from the dictator to the people, eſ- 
pecially in caſes of diſobedience in war, and concluded with 
aſking the tribunes, whether they were willing to anſwer 


| thoſe conſequences with their heads. Theſe words threw 


both the tribunes and the people into great perplexity. The 
receiving of appeals from the ſentence of the dictator would 
indeed increaſe the power of the plebeians ; but they were 
afraid of the conſequences of ſo dangerous an incroachment 
on a ſovereign authority. Inſtead, therefore, of taking up- 
on them to judge in the affair, they became interceſſors for 
the criminal, humbly beſeeching the dictator to pardon his 
general of the horſe. The Fabii themſelves fell proſtrate at 


the dictator's feet, and implored his clemency. 
To theſe interceſſions the dictator anſwered thus: Both 


military diſcipline, and the authority of generals, are to be pre- : 
| ſerved 10 ate. The temerity of ablus expoſed both to great The dic 


people, 


dangers ; but he has not been judged innocent; only pardon is tator, at 
afeed for him, This I readily grant, in deference to the Roman the requeſt 
people, and to the interceſſion of their tribunes. They have not of the peo- 
pronounced him innocent as judges, but interceded for him as ple, par- 


friends. Live then, Quintus Fabius, more fortunate in this dons the 


animous conſent of all the orders of the republic to ſave you, than offender, 


in the victory you lately gained. Live, Fabius, though you have 
dared to commit a crime, which your father himſelf, had he been 
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in my place, would have expiated with your blood. You ſhall J, 
again received into my favour at your pleaſure. But as 10 th 
Roman people, to whom you 9we your life, you can never ex 70% 
your gratitude to them better, than by punctually and mp ici 
obeying, whether in peace or in war, your lawful commander 
Go; you are at liberty. 

Papirius returned to the army with a new general of the 
horſe, a relation of his own. The Samnites, knowing how 
much his great ſeverity had indiſpoſed the troops again} 

him, offered him battle. He accepted it. The Romans were 

poſted ſo advantageouſly, that it was not poſſible for them 

to be intirely defeated. Though they fought but faintly, 

the number of the ſlain was much greater on the ſide of the 

Samnites, than on that of the Romans. From this day Po- 

pirius changed his conduct entirely, with reſpect to his 

troops, and made himſelf as much beloved as they had be- 

Defeats fore diſliked, and even hated him. He ſoon after gave the 

the Sam- enemy a total overthrow, laid their country waſte, and re. 

Ates. duced them to ſue for peace, which he granted them, on 

condition, that they ſhould cloath all his troops, give them 

a year's pay, and get the treaty confirmed by the ſenate. 

On his return to Rome he was decreed a triumph, after 

which he preſided at the election of the new conſuls, C. 

Sulpicius Longus and Q, Aulius Ceretonus, and then reſigned 
his dignity. | | 

The Samnites took the field again as ſoon as Papirius had 

and L. quitted the dictatorſhip, and were joined by the 4pultan,, 

Fulvius The conſuls of the next year, Q. Fabius, who had been ge- 

Coruzs neral of the horſe to Papirius, and L. Fulvius Corvus, came 

defeat the to a battle with them, and defeated them with great flaugh- 

Samnites ter. Fulvius returned to Rome, but Falius proceeded to 

and Apu- Apulia, where his arms were attended with ſucceſs. The 

tans, Sanites ſued again for peace, but were refuſed : upon which 

they made great preparations for carrying on the war with 

Tear of vigour, and appointed one Pontius, an able and experienced 

Rams 437. officer, to command their troops. The Romans. choſe for 

conſuls this year T. Veturius and Sp. Poſthumius, who, by à 

ſtratagem of the enemy, were led through narrow defies 

till they came at laſt to that fatal ſpot, ſince known by the 

name of the Caudine Forks. This place was ſurroundcd 

with prodigiouſly ſteep hills and rocks, ſo covered with trees 

The Po. and briars, as to be abſolutely inſurmountable, and the val- 

ax army ley itſelf was a perfect bog. There was but one way out 

farroung. Of it, which was narrow and ſeep, and the Samnites had 

ed by the ſtopped it up with huge ſtones and trees laid acroſs. The 

cnemy. conſuls gave orders, to clear it; but that was impracticable, 

7 They then endeavoured to retreat by the hollow way thro 

which they had come; but that too was blocked up with 


— 1 
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Hlerennius came he told the counc 
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huve trees and ſtones ; and the tops of the eminences were 


uarded all round by the enemy. In this ſituation both ſides 


| jpent the night. The Samnites, having the Roman army 
| now in their power, deliberated what uſe they ſhould make 


of this advantage. A council of war was held, in which it 


| was agreed to ſend to Pontius's father, Herennius, a venera- 
| ble old man, who, in his younger days, had been at the 
head of the Samnite armies, and was now, on account of 
| his great wiſdom, looked upon as the oracle of that nation. 


A meſſenger was diſpatched to him with a letter, informing 


him of the ſituation to which his ſon had reduced the Raman 
| army, and deſiring his advice how they ſhould treat them. 


The wife old man returned this anſwer : I adviſe my ſon to 


| ofen a paſſage for the Romans, and let them return home, with- 


out doing them the leaſt harm. The officers, ſurpriſed at this 
anſwer, and imagining the meſſenger had miſunderſtood He- 
rennius, ſent again to him, and then the old man returned 
this anſwer : Tell the council, ſaid he, that I would not have 


them 2 the liſe of one Roman; let them be all put to the 


ford, without diſtinction. This ſtrange difference between 


| theſe two anſwers made the Samnites preſs Pontius to deſire 
his father to come himſelf to the camp, and explain his 


meaning, which to them ſeemed que 1 When 

il, that Rome was a pow- 
erful ſtate, from whoſe friendſhip they might promiſe them- 
ſelves the greateſt benefit, and from whoſe enmity they had 


| reaſon to fear the greateſt misfortunes. V, ſaid he, we gain 


her affeftion by a ſignal act of generoſity, we ſecure to ourſelves 
an happy and laſting tranquility. On the other hand, if we cut 
off all the flower 75 her youth at one blow, we ſhall be ſafe, at 
leaſt for a time. Tn good policy, there 1s no medium between theſe 
two extremes. E her ave the Romans in ſuch a manner as 
% make them your friends, or deſtroy them ſo effectually as to ren- 
der them leſs formidable enemies. Neither of theſe methods 
was taken, but a middle one, not ſo generous as the former, 
nor quite fo rigorous as the latter. 


171 


The Romans, preſſed by hunger, and ſeeing no proſpect of Deſperate 
relief, ſent a deputation to the Sammnites, to deſire either a condition 
peace upon equitable terms, or a battle. V have no battles of the Ro- 
t ght, anſwered Pontius with a haughty air, the victory is man army. 


already obtained. Net a man of your legions ſhall eſcape, till you 
have all been diſarmed, and paſjed, one by one, under the yoke, 
This 1s preliminary, which TI abſolutely inji/t m_ Beſide this, 
the Romans hall leave Samnium, and withdraw their colonies 
from all the cities which they have taken from us. Tell your con- 
fuls this from me, and if they do not accept the terms prepaſed, 

4 85 io ore in my preſence. | 
ard and diſgraceful as theſe terms were, the Romans were 
forced to accept them, and to give fix hundred Roman 
knights as hoſtages for the performance of this convention, 
with this further condition, that the Samnites might cur 
| | their 
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their heads, if the republic did not fulfil the conſuls pro- 
miſes. Accordingly, the ſix hundred knights marched out 
of the camp, unarmed, and with their under garments only 

and were put into the enemy's hands. The two conſuls ab. 
peared next, and were ordered to pull off their militay 
cloaks, and the enſigns of their dignity. This done, ther 
the firſt of any, ſtripped off their habits, and, half-nakcd 
paſſed under the yoke. The inferior officers followed, ac- 
cording to their rank, and, at laſt, the ſoldiers, one by one, 
They were then allowed to depart, and might have reached 
Capua the ſame day, but that, partly out of diſtruſt of the C4 
puans, and partly out of ſhame to be ſeen there in ſo wretched 
a condition, they threw themſelves on the ground at fone 
diſtance from that city, with a deſign to paſs the night there, 
without ſhelter, food, or refreſhment. But the Capuans, be- 
ing informed of their misfortunes, immediately ſent cloathes, 


b 
) 


| horſes, arms, and even lictors and faſces to the conſuls, and 


great plenty of proviſions for the whole army; and when, 
the next day, they drew near the city, the ſenate and people 
went out to meet them with every demonſtration of fricnd- 
ſhip and kindneſs. But the conſuls and their troops, over- 
whelmed with ſhame, ſeemed unaffected with this friendly 
hoſpitaliy, keeping their eyes fixed on the ground, and re- 


maining filent. The flower of the Campanian nobility 2c- 


companied them to the frontiers of their country; but they 
ſtill obſerved the ſame behaviour, and ſhewed the ſame de- 
jection of mind. 

The news of the conſular army's being ſurrounded by the 
enemy having reached Rome, levies were railing to go to 
their aſſiſtance: but in the mean time, the ſenate receiving 


an account of the ſhameful peace, a ſtop was put to all far- 
ther preparations. The pcople, of their own accord, put 


Fimilins 
Papus 
dictator, 


on the deepeſt mourning ; the courts of juſtice were neg— 
lected, and the ſhops were ſhut up; and, in ſhort, the city 
was in as great conſternation as the army, which, on its re- 
turn, ſtole into the city by night, every one hiding himicf 
in his own houſe, and even the conſuls looking upon them- 
ſelves as diſgraced, and in a manner e They ba- 
niſhed themſelves from public ſociety, and only performed 
one function of their office, which was indiſpenſable, that 
is, they named a dictator to preſide in the comitia for the 
election of new conſuls ; thinking themſelves unworthy to 

appear at the head of the republic in the Campus Martins, 
Q. Fabius Ambuſius was appointed dictator, to preſide at 
the camitia for the election of new conſuls : but ſome defect 
having been found in his nomination, it was ſet aſide, and 
Mmilius Papus was appointed in his ſtead, who named / al. 
rius Flaccus his general of the horſe. The election of conſuls 
was ſtill deferred; the ſtate, for 2 while, fell into an inter- 
regnum ; the whole city put on mourning, and grief was 
pictured in every face. | T 
: be 


| choſe 
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ly propoſed that he and his collegue might be deli- 


oenero 


I up to the enemy, in diſcharge of the Caudine treaty 


vered = 
which they had made; inſiſting, that only they two were 


pound by it, and not the ſtate, which had no ſhare in what 


| they had done. This offer was gratefully accepted ; and the 


two late conſuls were accordingly ſent back to the Samnztes, 
as their priſoners, to be dealt with as they ſhould pleaſe : 


but Pontius refuſed to receive them, and exclaimed greatly 


againſt the perfidiouſneſs of the Romans, who ſoon took the 


geld again under the conduct of Papirius; overthrew the 


Hamnites in ſeveral battles; made them all paſs under the 
oke; recovered their towns, and freed the {ix hundred hoſ- 
tages they had given as a ſecurity for their performance of the 


(audine convention. The enemy, reduced to great diſtreſs, The tribes 
obtained, with difficulty, a two year's truce; during which, increaſed 
wo new tribes, the Ufzntine and the Falerine were added to a fixth 


the reſt, and made their number thirty-one. 


Little more than a year of this truce had elapſed, when the Year of 
| Samnites, encouraged by ſeveral of their neighbours, appeared Rome 436. 


again in arms; and at the fame time the Hetrurians made 
great preparations for war Lo oppoſe this danger, the Ro- 
mans created dictator L. Amilius, who gained a great victory 
over the enemy at Saticula, a city which he had inveſted. 
The next vear Fabius Maximus was created dictator, who 
carried on the war with great ſucceſs againſt the Samnites; 
took Saticula, and extended the Roman dominions conſider- 
ably in thoſe parts. The following year, a conſpiracy diſ- 
covered at Capua occaſioned the creating of another dicta- 
tor, C. Menius, who ſoon ſuppreſſed that diſturbance. The 
year after, the Samnite war was carried on with great vi- 
gor and ſucceſs by the dictator C, Petælius. Funius Bubulcus 
was created dictator the next year, and marched againſt the 
Hetruriaus; but as they kept entirely upon the defenſive, his 


exploits were not great. In this year, Appius Claudius, being Year of 
one of the cenſors, made, at his own expence, ſays Liu, the Rome 441. 


famous cauſey called the Via Appia; an amazing work; and 
built a noble aqueduct, by which water was 3 into 
the The war with the Hetrurians laſted near two years, 
when Papirius, who had been created dictator, and had choſen 
Bubulcus for his general of the horſe, gave them the greateſt 


overthrow they had ever yet received; their loſs was fo The He- 
| great, that they were never more able to make any conſider- rruriaus 
able oppoſition to the Romans. Four years after, Cornelius totally de- 
S110 was created dictator, to hold the comitia for the elec- feated. 
tion of conſuls, and Decius Mus was his general of the horſe. Year of 
Two years after this, the Sammites obtained a peace, which Rome 443. 


laſted twelve years. At the end of that time, they broke it, 
were defeated, and forced to renew their antient league with 
9 | | | Rome. 


The next year, Papirius Curſor and Publius Phils were Conſuls 
n conſuls; and the ſenate being aſſembled, Po/humus elected. 
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Rome. This happened thirty-ſeven years after their firſt wat 
with that nation. | 
| Soon after this peace was concluded, the Romans turned 
their arms againſt the Agui, and chaſtiſed them for havin 
aſſiſted the Samnites. Other nations, bordering upon them. 
intimidated by the ſubjection of their neighbours, ſubmitted 
of their own accord, and the Roman dominions increaſed 
Year of daily. Some, however, made ſuch reſiſtance, that it was 
Rome 451. thought neceſſary to create a dictator. Junius Bubulcus, in- 
veſted with that high dignity, marched againſt the enemies of 
the republic, with M. Titinius, his general of the horſe, and 
in eight days returned triumphant over them. In leſs than 
year after, the Hetrurians, having joined the Umbrians, ; 
people on the north of them, and the Sabines, Valerius Man- 
 7mus was created dictator. Amlius Paulus was his general of 
the horſe. This dictator entirely broke the power of the 
Hetrurians, and reduced all their territories to the Roman ſub- 
jection, four hundred and thirty years after the firſt wars 
with them. "The Umbrians were likewiſe much weakened, 
and loſt a conſiderable part of their country; the Roman; 
{till extending their dominions on all fides, and continually 
increaſing their ſtrength. 

Rome was no ſooner at peace with foreign enemies, but 
her own ſubjects began, as uſual, to be diſſatisfied. The 
tribunes of the people complained greatly, that all the prieſts 
and augurs were choſen from among the patricians ; and de- 
manded, that the plebeians might alſo partake of thoſe of- 
fices. The ſenate, accuſtomed to yield in matters of greater 
moment, acquieſced in this. To the four chief prieſts, and 
the ſame number of augurs, antiently inſtituted to anſwer to 
the four tribes in the city, were now added four more of 
each, and to them hve more choſen out of the plebeians. 
The conſul, Valerius, likewiſe preferred this year a law of 
appeal, amended from the old one. This was the third time 
of confirming this law ſince the expulſion of the kings, and 

Thetribes always at the ſuit of the ſame family. Valerius attacked the 

increaſed Aqui, who were now in open rebellion, and ſoon forced 

a ſeventh them to ſubmit. Two new tribes, the Arienis and the Ta— 

time, rentine, were added the next year to the old ones, ſo that 

Year of their number amounted to thirty-three, The city was alſo 

Rome 454. much increaſed; for at the next /u/?rum, hve years after, there 
were ceſſed 262,322 free citizens. | 

The Sam- About a year after this, the Samnites, who had been quiet 

nites re- ſix years, broke their league with the Romans. Several bat- 

volt; tles were fought, in which the former were almoſt always 

worſted. But the moſt memorable was that about three 

years after this laſt breach, when they got the Umbrians and 

Gauls, with ſome of the Hetrurians, to aſſiſt them; and re- 

but are ceived a fatal overthrow by the conſuls Fabius Maximus and 

vefaied, Decius Mus. Decius, ſeeing bis party retire, and in the 

| 0 
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| of being defeated, followed the great example of his father, Decius 
About forty years before, and, ſolemnly devoting himſelf to Mus de- 
the gods, ruſhed into the midſt of the enemy, recovered his votes him- 
| army, but Joſt his life. About two years after, Papirius, ſelf. 
ſon of the former, gained a complete victory over them, took 
| upwards of fifteen thouſand priſoners, and ſeveral towns, The Sa- 
and was juſtly rewarded with a ſplendid triumph. The next aites ſub- 
year, the Samnites ventured another battle, in which they de- mit. 
feated the conſul Fabius Gurges. The ſenate was thereupon 
oing to remove him: but his father, Fabius Maximus, to 
revent that diſgrace, begged to be lieutenant to his fon. His 


and i requeſt was granted, and he procured him a great victory, 

nz and the honours of a triumph. The Samnites carried on the 

? i WF war two years longer; but with ſuch diſadvantage, that, af- 

* ter loſing their general, Pontius, who was taken and killed, 

10 Wi they were obliged to ſue for peace, which was granted, and 

the Wi the league was renewed with them a fourth time. 

ud- In leſs than a year after, the Samnites revolted again, but year or j 
55 were puniſhed with the loſs of ſeveral battles and more ,__ 452. fa, 
e, towns. The conſul, Dentatus, triumphed over them twice 12 4 
"I in one year. Two years after this, the friumviri for capital 

lly matters were crates; with power to impriſon and panith all 


, malefactors; and in the ſame year 273,000 free citizens were F 
1 ceſs' d. Three years after, the people, grievouſſy oppreſſed 75 


2 by their tyrannical creditors, inſiſted on being relieved with 

f reſpect to their debts. Violent diſputes aroſe between them 

- and the patricians, and they withdrew to the hill Janiculus. 

o. This was the third ſeparation of the plebeians. The ſenate, Third ſe- 

1 to appeaſe this dangerous tumult, created ©, Hortenſius dic- ceſſion of 

" tator; who, with much difficulty, perſuaded them to return, the ple- 

a5 romiſing them, that their plebeſcita ſhould have the force of beians. 

: aws, and be binding to the whole ſtate. This was called 

2 the lex Hortenſia; though the ſame had, in fact, been granted 

X twice before. Soon after, a war was carried on with ſucceſs 

10 againſt the Lucani, one of the moſt remote people of Itlay, 

5 who had moleſted the Thurini, allies of the Romans. But the 

laſt of the Italian nations that made much oppoſition, were 

, the Tarentines, who inhabited a very large and richcity in the 
©" WF fouth-caft part of Italy, about two hundred and forty miles from 4 
et Rome. Their having plundered ſeveral Roman ſnips, was the * 


" | occaſion of the war. T hough they were joined by the Lu- Ft 
| can, the Mefſapit, the Brutii, the Apuli, and the Samnites, + 


et WW fy were not able to xeſiſt the power of the Romans; but War with A 
. were in a ſhort time ſo diſtreſſed, that they were obliged to the Tarex- iN 
call in Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, to their aſſiſtance. Thus be- Hues. 


* gan the memorable war of the Romans with that great com- Vear of 
3 by far the moſt conſiderable they had ever been en- Rome 47 f. 
8a ed in. $ 4 

þ ke who was of a generous but ambitious temper, 

liſtened readily to their invitation. He dipatched Cineas, a 


cr . 
e aleniau, an excellent orator and a ſcholar of Demoſthenes, 
4 | to 
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to Tarentum, with three thouſand men, and ſoon after em. 

barked himſelf with twenty elephants, three thouſand horſe 

twenty thouſand foot, two thouſand archers, and five hun. 

Pyrrhus dred lingers : but meeting with a great ſtorm, his ſhips were 
arrives at diſperſed, and ſome of them loſt, ſo that he arrived at J. 
Tarentum, rentum with only a ſmall part of his army. Obſerving, on 
his arrival, how much the Tarentines were intent upon their 
pleaſures, he ſhut up their places of public diverſion, called 

them to arms, and inliſted all that were fit for ſervice, In 

the mean time the reſt of his troops arrived, and he receiyed 
intelligence that the Roman conſul, Lavinus, was upon his 

march with a numerous army, waſting Zucanza as he paſſed. 

Upon this he drew out his forces: but before the two armies 

and pro- could meet, he ſent to Lævinus, offering a mediation between 
poſes a the Romans and their adverſaries. Lævinus anſwered, that hy 
mediation either valued him as a mediator, nor feared him as an enen): 
which is then ordering his meſſengers to be led through the camp, he 
refuſed. bid them go tell their maſter what they had ow 
The two armies engaged in the plain between Pandeſia and 

Heraclia. Pyrrhus's horſe was killed under him in the midf 

of the battle; upon which he changed armour with one that 

was near him, his own being very remarkable for its rich- 

neſs, The perſon he changed with, being taken for the 

king, was killed ſoon after, and ſtripped ; and this armour 

being carried about by the Romans as a token of Pyrrhug' 

death, ſtruck fuch a terror into his ſoldiers, that it muſt have 

loſt him the victory, had he not, with ſome difficulty, made 

himſelf known. hilſt the battle ſeemed doubtful, the ele- 

phants were ſent in among the Romans, who, ſurpriſed at 

this ſight, and their horſes being frightened at it, broke 

their ranks. Pyrrhus, taking advantage of this diſorder, 
commanded the Tyhęſſalian cavalry to charge them, and gave 

them a total rout, with great ſlaughter on both ſides. The 

The Re- Romans loſt near fifteen thouſand men, and eighteen hundred 
mars de- priſoners, and the other ſide thirteen thouſand. Pyrrhus him- 
fented. ſelf was wounded. —_— 
| Pyrrhus uſed the Roman priſoners with great courteſy, and 
ordered their dead to be buried. Looking at the bodies of the 

ſlain, and obſerving what noble and ſtern countenances they 

had, and that they were all wounded before, he lifted up his 

eyes, and cried, How eaſily might I conquer the world, were I 

maſter of ſuch ſoldiers! After this battle, Pyrrhus, being 

joined by the auxiliary troops of the Samnites, Lucant, and 

Pyrrhas Brutii, marched towards Rome, and advanced as far as Pre- 
advances, 7%, laying waſte all before him. Thinking it more adviſc- 
able to treat with the Romans after this victory, than to ſtay 

till they had recruited their forces, which they were doing 

with all poſſible expedition ; and having alſo but ſmall hopes 
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ledged he had /tormed more towns by his tongue, than he ever di 


} 


their ladies: but he found them ſo ſteady and unmoved, 
that not a ſingle perſon would receive any; and both men 
and women anſwered, that if a treaty were publicly concluded, 


| they ſhould then be ready to fhew all due reſpect to ſo great a man 


as Pyrrhus. HOW 
Cinzas, finding that theſe methods would not do, applied 


openly to the ſenate aſſembled ; paid them the greateſt com- 
pliments; and, in his maſter's name; offered to return, with- 
out ranſom, all that had been taken in the battle, and aſſiſt 
the Romans to conquer all Italy, if they would only grant 
Pyrrhus and the Tarentines their friendſhip and nf 
Theſe propoſals made the ſenate incline to a treaty, till Ap- 
pus Claudius, now blind and way old, being brought into the 
{enate-houſe, ſo warmed the aſſembly by his ſpeeches, that 
Cincas Was diſmiſſed, and bid to tell his maſter, that the Ro- 
mans would treat with him about friendſhip and alliance, when- 
ever he ſhould withdraw his troops from Italy ; but that, till then, 
they were reſolved to carry on the war with the utmoſt vigor, ths 
they ſhould meet with ever ſo many defeats. Cineas, at his re- 
turn, being aſked by Pyrrhus, What he thought of Rome? 
anſwered, That the ſenate appeared to him like a venerable aſſembly 
of ſo many kings ; and that the peopie were like the hydra, whoje 
numbers increaſed the more for being defeated ; for the conſul had 
already raiſed twice as great an army, and there were ſtill far 
greater numbers remaining. | 

Soon after Cineus's return, the Romans ſent to Pyrrhus, to 
treat about ranſoming the priſoners, among others, C. Fa- 
bricius, a perſon eminent for his great virtues, and. remar 
able for his profeſſed poverty. Pyrrhus received him with 
extraordinary kindneſs, and offered him gold, aſſuring him, 
that he meant it only as a token of his reſpect for a perſon of 
his excellencies. Fabricius, who was not to be wrought upon 
by any ſuch means, beheld it with the utmoſt indifference. 

he next day, Pyrrhus, to try him another way, ordered 
one of his largeſt elephants, completely armed, to be placed 
behind the hangings, and, in the midſt of their diſcourſe, 
upon a ſignal given, the tapeſtry was drawn aſide, and the 
elephant, raiſing his trunk over Fabricius's head, made a hi- 
deous noiſe. Fabricius, though he had never ſeen ſuch a 
creature before, was not at all afraid, but, gently turning 
about and ſmiling, ſaid, Neither your gold ygſterday, nor your 
great beaſt to-day, can make any Tong” a upon me. Pyrrhus, 
amazed at the greatneſs of his mind, releaſed the priſoners, 
upon his promiſe, that if the ſenate did not agree to a peace, 
they ſhould return to him; which accordingly they did. Læ- 
vn45's collegue, Coruncanius, triumphed this year over ſome 

Vor. IV. of 


of being able to ſubdue them, he ſent to them Cineas, a man and ſends 


of ſuch perſuaſive eloquence, that Pyrrhus himſelf acknow- Ciaæas to 
A treat with 


by 31s arms. Cineas applied himſelf cloſely to ſeveral of the no- the Ro- 
bility, with preſents, as from his maſter, for themſelves and mans, 
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of the Hetrurians; and a luſtrum being performed, the num- 
ber of free citizens was found to amount to 278,222. 
Year of Sulpicius Saverris, and Decius Mus, the conſuls for the fol- 
Rome 474. lowing year, were ſent againſt Pyrrbus. The two armies 
The Ro- met near the city of Aculum, at a place interſected by a rapid 
mans en- current of water, and ſo covered with woods, that Pry. 
gage the hus's cavalry was greatly incommoded, and his elephants] for 
Greeks want of ſure footing, could not keep up with the infantry, 
near Many were wounded and killed on both fides, when night 
Aſculam. put an end to the engagement. The next morning, Pyrr. 
| 1 in order to fight on even ground, and to have the ele- 
phants in the thickeſt of the enemy, cauſed a detachment to 
poſſeſs themſelves of thoſe incommodious grounds, and mix- 
ing ſlingers and archers among the elephants, advanced in x 
cloſe and well ordered body. The Romans, obliged to fight 
man to man upon plain ground, made a great ſlaughter among 
the Grecian ſpear- men; but, after a long and obſtinate com- 
bat, being overpowered by the prodigious force of the ele- 
phants and Grecian cavalry, they retreated to their camp with 
the loſs of ſix thouſand men. The enemy loſt near four 
thouſand. Pyrrhus, being congratulated upon this victory, 
ſhrewdly anſwered, another ſuch will entirely ruin us: for by this 
time he had loſt a great part of the troops he had brought 
with him, and almoſt all his beſt commanders. | 
The remainder of the year was employed in providing for 
the next campaign, when Fabricius and Æmilius Papus were 
choſen confuls. The two armies were near joining, when 
Fabricius received a letter from the king's firſt phyſician, of- 
Pyrrhus's fering to poifon Pyrrhus, and ps end the war, provided 
phyfician he might have a reward proportionable to the greatneſs of the 
offers to ſervice. Fabricius, ſtruck with horror at this villainy, im- 
diſon mediately ſent notice of it to Pyrrhzs, adding, that the Ro- 
im, but mans abhorred all treacherous practices, it being their cuſtom to 
Fabricius conquer an enemy by the power of their own arms, and not by the 
nobly dif- treaſon of other's ſubjecis. Pyrrhus, more and more ſurpriſed 
covers it at the greatneſs and generoſity of the Romans, cried out, 
to Pyrr- This is 5 Fabricius, whom it is harder to turn from the ways 
Bus. of virtue, than to make the ſun change its courſe. Such was the 
noble ſpirit of the Romans in thoſe days, when each man 
preferred the honour of the public to his own private advan- 
tage. 2 | 
Pyrrhus ordered the phyſician to be executed and, that he 
chinke not be outdene in generoſity, he immediately ſent to 
Rome all the priſoners, without ranſom ; and again employed 
Cineas to negotiate a peace with the Romans, being now more 
than ever deſirous of their alliance. The Romans, on their 
ide, thinking the return of ſo many priſoners, without ran- 
ſom, either too great an obligation from an enemy, or too 
great a reward for barely not doing ill, 4 5 releaſed 
as many Tarentines and Samnites ; but would admit of no de- 


bate of peace or alliance with Pyrrhus, till he ſhould with- 


dra 
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OF THE WORLD. | 
draw his forces from Italy, and return to Epirus in the ſame 
ſhips that brought him. Pyrrhus was at a loſs what to do. 
On one hand, he was unwilling to continue this war; and, ofi 
the other, more ſo to quit it diſhonourably. A ſhort time 
relieved him from this perplexity, by an expedition into Si- 
cily, whither he was invited by the inhabitants, to expel the 
I 


Carthaginians, and clear that iſland of tyrants. This was an 


honourable pretence for drawing off his forces, and leaving Fir 


ſraly. He therefore ſent Cineas before him, and, leaving a 


Pyrrbu 4 
with- 


raws his 


garriſon in Tarentum, embarked for Sicily, with ati army of troopsand 
thirty thouſand foot and five and twenty hundred horſe, after SY to 


| he had been in Italy two years and four months. 

Pyrrhus's abſence gave the Romans time to puniſh the Sam- 
nites, Tarentines, Lucani, and Brutii, who, finding themſelves 
unable to reſiſt, ſtrongly ſollicited that general to return. 
He, glad of ſo ſpecious à pretence to leave Sicily, where his 
arms had been ſucceſsful 2 for two years, but where 


2c. 


he himſelf was RI ſo diſpleaſing to the people, that he He re- 


could not have ger 7 
returned to Italy. About the time of his return, ſo dreadfu 
a plague afflicted Rame, that Cornelius Rufinus, the Taft year's 


aid any longer there without great — turns to 
£ 
4 


conſul, was created dictator, for the ceremony of driving a Year of 
hail into the temple of Jupiter. This was the third dictator Rome 477- 


created on that account. The conſuls for the following 
year were Curius Dentatus and Cornelius Lentulus ; the former 
of which, raiſirig new levies, arid being oppoſed by the peo- 
ple, who rofules to inliſt, commanded the name of eye 
tribe to be put into a box, and the lot falling upon the Pol- 
han tribe, the firſt that was drawn of that rribe was Cited. 
On his not anſwering, Curius ordered his goods to be fold ; 
and, upon his peer, uh to the tribunes, he ſold the man 
too, ſaying, The commonwealth jtood in no need of ſuch a mem- 
ber as refuſed all obedience. The tribunes made no oppoſi- 
tion: and from this time it became a cuſtom to make 2 
ſlave of whoever refuſed to inliſt in a juſt muſter, when 
commanded. £ | 
Pyrrhus arrived at Tarentum with twenty thouſand foot 
and three thouſand horſe. After raiſing new levies there, 
he marched into Samnium, where the Romans had a power- 
ful army. Pyrrhus divided his forces into two bodies, one 
of which he ſent into Lucania, to hinder Lentulus from join- 
ing his collegue Curius Dentatus ; whilſt he himfelf; at the 
head of the other, conſiſting of his beſt troops and elephants, 
marched with all expedition to attack this laſt, who was ad- 


Plague in 
Ronie. 


vantageouſly poſted near Beneventum. He hoped to furpriſe Pyrrbas 
the Roman camp in the night ; but in his paſſage through endea- 
ſome woods his lights failed him, and his men loſt their vours to 
way. At break of day, his approach was diſcovered by the ſurpriſe 
Romans, who were at firſt greatly alarmed ; but recovering the Re- 
themſelves, Curius drew out his troops in haſte, attacked mancamps 


Pyrrhus's van- guard, put it 5 flight, and took ſome of his 
| 2 


elephants. 
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dors to 


but meets elephants. This ſucceſs greatly diſcouraged the reſt of 
with a to- Pyrrhus's troops, and Curius deſcending into the plain, joined 
tal over- battle with the whole army. In one wing he repulſed the 
throw. enemy; in the other, by the violence of rhe elephants, he 
was forced back to his trenches, where thoſe who guarded 
them attacking thoſe beaſts, fo annoyed them with darts and 
fired pitch and hemp, that they ran back upon their friends, 
bearing down and breaking all their ranks, ſo that the vic. 
tory ſell to the Romans, Pyrrhus having loſt twenty-three 
thouſand men. His camp, which was alſo taken, was not 
only much admired, but proved of very great uſe to the R;. 
mans, by teaching them how to make regular intrenchments, 
a thing they had never been acquainted with before. To 
this they owed the origin of that vaſt ſkill in encamping, 
for which they were ſo juſtly famous in after times. Curius 
Dentatus obtained a molt ſplendid triumph for this victory, 
being graced with four elephants and thirteen hundred pri- 
ſoners of different nations. A few days after, his collegue 
triumphed over the Samnites and Lucani. This year was 
likewiſe remarkable for the cenſorſhip of Fabricius and Am 
lius, who removed Ryfinus, though he had been twice con— 
ful, and once dictator, out of the ſenate, for having ten 
pounds of ſilver plate for the uſe of his table. By a cenſus 
taken this year, there were found to be 271,224. free citi- 
Zens. Pyrrhus, who bore his defeat with great firmneſs of 
mind, receiving letters from Greece and Aſia, aſſembled the 
Igirots and Tarentines, and told them they would ſoon re- 
ceive aſſiſtance. This report kept the Romans within their 
camp, of which taking advantage, he paſſed, the night fol- 
He re- lowing, undiſturbed into Epirus, with eight thouſand foot 
. 3 2 

turns into and five hundred horſe, after leaving a garriſon in Tarentum, 
£þ1/45. more to preſerve his reputation than for any other uſe. 
Thus, in about fix years, ended the wars with . the famous 
Pyrrhus, the greateſt commander in his time, but who knew 

better how to conquer than to keep. 
Vear of The Roman name, famous before, was now become for- 
Rome 480. midable by the defeat of ſo great a man as Pyrrhus, which 
made way for new conqueſts. and the firm eſtabliſhment of 
Prolomy the Roman empire. In the ſecond year after Pyrrhus's re- 
Philadel. treat, Ptolomy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, ſent ambaſſadors 
phus ſends to congratulate the Romans on their ſucceſs, and to enter in- 
ambaſſa- to an alliance with them. The Ramans, in return, ſent am- 
baſſadors to Egypt, where they were graciouſly received, and 
ſent home laden with gifts. The following year, the Ta- 
rentines, not being able to remove the garriſon Pyrrhus had 
left under Milo, deſired aid of the Carthaginians. Their re- 
The Ta- queſt was granted; but the Romans overthrew both them 
and their new auxiliaries. Milo, ſenſible of his inability to 


Rome. 


FCHTINCS... 


defeated, refit, by leave from the conſul Paprins, departed with 


and their his men, and quitted the caſtle. The Romans, ming it, 
$ 


city taken eaſily made themſelves maſters of the city, the wal | *. 
„ whic 
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which they demoliſhed. Peace and liberty were granted to Year of 
all the citizens; and this year the two conſuls triumphed, Rome 431, 
having finiſhed both the Tarentiue and Samrite wars. The 
laſt of theſe had continued, with ſome intermiſſions, ſeventy- 
one years, and afforded the Romans thirty triumphs. 

he Romans, maſters of the greateſt part of Itah, were, The Cam- 
by the late acceſſion of the Tarentines, Sammites, and Lucani- panian le- 
ans, and alſo by that of the Zetruriars not long before, now gion ta- 
grown much too powerful for any of their neighbours. ken, and 
The Campanian legion, who had treacherouſly ſeized upon put to 
Rhegiu;n, and kept it to themſelves, were beſieged, and, death. 
upon ſurrender, put to death by fifty at a time. Yoon af- 
ter, the inhabitants of Apollonia in Illyricum, having ſent am- 
batſadors to Rome, ſome of the young nobility infulted and 
beat them; but the Romans were ſo juſt as to deliver them 
up to the Apolloniates. In the ſame year the Picentes were 
ſubdued,” and colonies were ſent to Ariuinium in the country 
of the Piceni, and to Beneventum in that of the Samsnites. 
About this time, the firſt ſilver was coined at Rome, large The firſt 
quantities of that metal having been found in a caſtle of the ſilver 
Samnites, and the riches of the Romans being greatly in- coined at 
creaſed by their conqueſts. Only braſs money had. been Rome, 
uſed before. A year after, the Sabines, who had been for year of 
ſome years denizens of Rome, received the farther privilege Rome 484. 
of voting in elections. About four years after this, the 
quæſtors were increaſed from four to eight; and, in the ſame All anci- 
year, the reduction of the Umbr: and Salentini, together ent Italy 


with that of the city of Brundiſium, completed the conqueſt ſubjected 
of all ancient Italy, a country about five hundred miles to the Ro- 
long, and one hundred and thirty broad, and which com- an pow- 
prehended about one half of what is now called Lacy. er, 
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From the Beginning of the Punic er Carthaginian V. at's, 
to the Deſtruction of Carthage, ihe Capital of Africa. 


Year of T this time “ began the firſt Pynic or Carthaginian + war. 

Rome 489. 4” A The occaſion of it was the Carthaginians joining with 

Hiiero, king of Syracuſe, againſt the Mamertines, and laying ſiege 

Begin- to Maſſand g, which obliged that people to ſend to Rome for 

ning of ſuccour. The Romans, who had not forgot the Carthagini- 

the firſt ans aſſiſting the Tarentines ſome time before, were glad of an 

Punic war, Opportunity to declare war againſt them, Appius Claudius, 

dne of the conſuls, was immediately ſent over to Sicily with 

an army and a ſmall fleet, and ſoon raiſed the ſiege o Meſ- 

ſana, after which he defeated bath Hiero and the Carthag:. 

"ans in two ſeveral battles. At his return to Rome he was 

honoured with a triumph, the firſt that ever was obtained 

F for any foreign action. Notwithſtanding the numbers 

Feneing which had periſhed by continual wars, 292,224 free citizens 

matches were ceſſed this year, which is alſo remarkable for D. Ju- 

firſt intro- „ Brutus's firſt introducing the cuſtom of having fencing- 

duced at matches performed by gladiators at funerals ; a cuſtom very 
tunerals. much in uſe in after times. | 2 

The following year, both the conſuls were ordered to Si- 

cily, with all their legions. * Their arms were attended with 

ſuch ſucceſs, that, upon thejr preparing to inveſt Syracuſe 

Hiero ſubmitted to a peace, and agreed to reſtore all the Ro- 

man priſoners without ranſom, and to pay an hundred ta- 

lents of ſilver, The Romans were the more ready to em- 

brace this alliance, becauſc, the Cartbaginians being maſters 

at fea, they could not ſupply their armies with proviſions 

and neceſſaries, ſo eaſily as Hiro could. Valerius, one of 

this year's conſuls, had the ſurname of Meſſala given him 

from Aeſang. He alſo, after the taking of Cataua, carried 

from thence a new ſun-dial to Rome 3 Papirius Curſer have 


— 


88 —_—_ 


In the 489th year of Rome, the zy goth of the worid, the 4th 
of the 128th Olympiad; 244 fince the beginning of the conſular 
ſtate ; 125 ſince the deſtruction of the city by the Gauls; 6; ſince 
the beginning of the Macedonian empire by Alexander the Great, 
and 263 before the birth of (617, | 
+ The Carthaginians, beſides that vaſt tract of Africa which 
now goes by the general name of Bart ary, extending about 2000 
miles along the fea coaſt, had, at this time, the iſlands of Sardinia 
and Corſica, and the greater par: of Sci, together with ſome other 
leſſer iſles, TE | | Cn 
I Now Meſa, 


= 
12 


veſted Agrigentum: Annibal, the Cart —_— admiral, who 8 bs, 


the Romans apply themſelves diligently to ſea affairs, of ,,,,; ap- 


Carthage, before the battle was known there, one of his 
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ing, thirty years before, ſet up the firſt that ever was in that 
city. This, _ not perfect, was made uſe of ninety- 
nine years, till MA. Philippus the cenſor, cauſed a perfect 
one to be made. About the ſame time, * N ſca, 
being cenſor, firſt made the equal diviſion of the day into 
hours, by the dropping of water out of one veſſel into an- 
other. This year, the city being afflicted with a peſtilence, y... of 
Fulvius Maximus was created dictator, for the ceremony of 1 
driving a nail into the temple of Jupiter. This was the 1490. 
fourth dictator created upon the like occaſion. 

The Romans found themſelves ſo much eaſed of the bur- , .,, 
den of the war by this alliance with Zero, that they ſent ꝗefeated 
but two legions to Sicily the following year, when they in- by the 


came to relieve it, was defeated on land by the conſuls Pęſ- 
humius and Mamilius, and Agrigentum was taken, after a 
long ſiege. The Romans now began to think of nothing leſs 
than clearing all Sicily, and making the conqueſt of that 
iſland. By land they were ſufficiently proſperous, for the 
two ſucceeding conſuls carried on the war with great ſucceſs; 
but the Carthaginians were abſolutely maſters of the ſeas, 
and by that means made the maritime towns revolt to them, 
and the coaſt of Italy was infeſted with the Carthaginian fleet, 
whilſt Afric was unmoleſted. Theſe conſiderations made The No- 


which they were then totally ignorant. Having thoroughly ply them- 
obſerved 63 ſhip 4 Which hen Tp. cd * fog = 
aſhore, they ſet about building an hundred veſſels, of five ſea affairs, 
oars on a fide, and twenty of three, which they fitted out as 

well as they could, well knowing that their courage muſt 

ſupply their want of experience. 

With this fleet, in the fourth year of this war, the con- 

ſuls Cornelius and Duilius boldly ventured abroad, and more 

boldly ſtill, engaged an enemy who had been for ages in 
poſſeſſion of the empire of the ſea. Cornelius, parting from 

the reſt of his ſquadron, with ſeventeen gallies, in order to 
reduce Lipara, ell in with a greater number of the Cartha- They de- 
2 by whom he was taken, with all his ſhips. . His col- fear the 
egue Duilius, more ſucceſsful, firſt defeated fifty of the ene- Carthagi- 
my's ſhips, then falling upon the reſt, he gained a complete „an at 
victory over them, and took fifty; and, purſuing his advan- ſea. 
tage, raiſed the ſiege of Ægeſta, and took Marcella by ſtorm. 

The ſenate, who did not expect this ſucceſs, decreed Dui- 

lius unuſual honours ; for beſides his obtaining the glory of 

the firſt naval triumph, he was ever after attended from ſup- 

per with muſic and flambeaux. Annibal, on the other fide, 

to ſecure himſelf from puniſhment, ſent with all ſpeed to 


friends, who told the ſenate, that the Romans were under 
fail with a great fleet, and that he wanted inſtructions about 
engaging them, The ſenate ſaid, he muſt fight without de- 

N 4 lay ; 
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lay; upon which the meſſenger replied, That he had already 
feught, and was overthrown. They could not then condemy 
an action they had juſt before approved of. 5 

The Ro- This year the Romans had but ſmall ſucceſs by land; for 

mans in- a breach between the legions and the auxiliaries occaſioned 

vade Sar- a ſeparation, which the Cartbaginian general, Amilcar, took 
dinia and ſuch advantage of, that he cut in pieces four thouſand of 

Corfica, them. But the Romans were ſo far animated by the advantage 

and defeat they had gained at fea, that, che next year, they invaded 

the Car- the iſlands of Sardinia and Cor/ica with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
thaginians Hanno, the Carthaginian general there, was flain, and his 
ng army cut off by the conſul Cornelius Scipio. This victory 
was followed by another over Annibal, whom they ſurpriſed 

at ſea, newly recruited from Carthage. The unfortunate 

admiral was crucified by thoſe of his ſoldiers who out-lived 

this defeat. The next year many towns were loſt and won 

in 9zczly; but a noble action of Cal/purnius Flemma, a tribune 

of the army, deſerves particular mention. Attilius Collatinus, 

Calpurni- the conſul, having imprudently brought his army into fo 

us Flemma deſperate a ſituation, that there was no hope of eſcaping, 

extricates Co!/Þhirnus, with three hundred choſen men, poſſeſſed him- 
the Roman ſelf of an eminence juſt by, and, with incredible courage, 
army from kept the whole army of the Carthagin:ans at bay, whillt the 

a great conſuls troops paſſed with little oppoſition. Caipurnins was 

danger. the only perſon that ſurvived of the three hundred, being 

maimiſerably wounded, and covered with dead bodies. The 

The Ro- next year, the conſul Attilius Regulus ſubdued the iſlands of 

nau ſub- Lipara and Melita x. Certain prodigies in Reme, or the be- 

due the lief of them, occaſioned the creating of a dictator for the ce- 
iands of lebration of the feriæ Latino. e ee Callus was the per- 

Lipars fon choſen for this purpoſe, and the fecond dictator created 

and Melita upon that account. - 


The war with the Carthoginians had now continued eight 
Ver of Vears ; when the Romans, finding themſelves ſtrong by ſea 
as well as by land, reſolved to remove the ſeat of it into 
Africa, and accordingly put to ſea with a fleet of three hun- 

The Ne- dred and thirty fail, under the command of the conſuls Re- 
mane in- lus and Manlins, The Carthaginians, being ſenſible how 
vade 4. neceſtary it was to keep the war at a diſtance from their own 
frica: country, oppoſed them with a fleet of three hundred and 
fifty fail. Three battles were fought on the ſame day, in 

They took trom 
the enemy fiity-four ſhips, with all their men, and ſunk 
thirty, loſing themſelves but twenty-four, without their 
men. In conſequence of this victory, they made a deſcent 
upon Africa, the neareſt part of which is two hundred 
miles from Sicily. Clupca, a city on the promontory Her- 
mea, was ſoon ſurrendered to them. After this, they 


Rome 4.97 


tte all of which the Romans were conquerors. 


Carthagi 
nian fleet 
three 
times in 
one day. 
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marched up into the country, laying waſte all before them, 
which they did without oppoſition. Soon after, they re- 
ceived orders from the ſenate, that Regulus ſhould remain in 
Africa in quality of pro-conſul, with forty ſhips, fifteen 
thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, and that Manlius 
ſhould return to Rome with the remaining forces. 

The Carthaginians oppoſed Regulus with a conſiderable Regulus 
army; but they were ſoon defeated, and Tunetum, (now defeated 
Tunis) was forced to ſurrender. They then had recourſe to and taken 
the Lacedemonians, from whom they procured Aantippus, an priſoner. 
excellent officer, for their general. Aantippus defeated Re- 
glue, took him priſoner, and cut off moſt of his army: the 
relt eſcaped to Clupea. Aantippus met with ſtill worſe uſage 
than Regulus; for the treacherous Carthaginians, under pre- Treache- 
tence of conducting him home with honour, ordered their ry of the 
ſeamen to throw him and his companions over-board, to Car/hag:i- 
rob the Lacedæmonians of the glory of the victory. The »/ans. 
Romans were beſieged in Clupea, till their enemies perceiving 
the ſmall probability of reducing them, broke up the fiege, 
and prepared to oppoſe the ſuccours ſent under Amilius 
Paulus and Fabius Nobilior, the two conſuls for the following The Car- 
year. Theſe conſuls, with three hundred and fifty ſhips, thaginiar 
met the Carthaginians near their own coaſt, and intirely de- fleet de- 
feated them, —— thirty ſhips, and ſinking one hundred feated by 
and four, with the loſs of only nine of their own. After the Ro- 
this, the conſuls took in the garrifon from Clupea, and failed mars. 
again for Sicily, expecting that ſeveral towns there would 
ſurrender to them upon the news of this victory; but before The Ro- 
they could make the ſhore, a violent ſtorm aroſe, which de- mans 
ſtroyed moſt of their ſhips. Both the conſuls periſhed. wrecked 
The few that eſcaped were kindly received by Hiero, who on the 
furniſhed them with cloaths and other neceſſaries, and con- coaſt of 
eyed them ſafe to Meſſana. | Sicily, 

Karthalo, the Carthaginian commander, taking advantage 
of this misfortune, immediately laid ſiege to Agrigentum, 
took it, and demoliſhed its fortifications. The Romans ſet 
about. building other ſhips, and proſecuted that work with 
ſuch extraordinary diligence, that, we are told, two hun- 
dred and twenty new ones were built and launched in three 
months. On the other hand, A/drubal! the Carthagiman ar- 
rived at Sicih with a fleet of two hundred fail, and a power- 
ſul army. The conſuls Attilius and Cornelius being ordered 
to Sicily this year, took ſeveral towns; after which they re- 
turned. Their ſucceſſors, Servilius and Sempronius, in the 
following ſpring, paſſed over to Sicily with the whole fleet, 
and from thence to Africa, where they landed in many pla- 
ces, but did nothing remarkable. Being unacquainted with 
that coaſt, they fell upon certain quickſands near the Leſſer 
6711s, but got off without much damage, and returned to 
Paormus in Sicily. Sailing from thence for Rome, through 
the ffreights, they were taken in a form, and loft one hun- 


dred 
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13 ſena- dred and fifty of their ſhips. This fame year the cenſor, 
tors ſtruck {truck thirteen members off the liſt of the ſenators, for mi. 
oft the liſt. demeanors they had been guilty of; and a laſtrum being per. 
formed, the number of free citizens amounted to 29 70). 

The great loſſes which the Romans had ee at ſea, 

obliged them, this year, to place all their hopes in their 

land forces. Cæcilius and Metullus were ſent into Sicil 

with the legions and ſixty ſhips, only for neceſſaries. The 

not only yielded the dominion of the ſea to the Carthapini. 

ans, but hkewiſe feared them by land, on account of their 

great preparations, and eſpecially for their elephants, by 

which they had been ſorely annoyed. Aſdrubal, the Car. 
thaginian general, knowing their fears, and alſo that one of 

the conſuls was now returned to Italy with half the army, 

ravaged all the country about Panormus. The conſul 2 

The Car- tellus, who had hitherto kept within that city, watched his 
thaginians opportunity ſo well, that, ſallying out _ the Carthagj. 
totally de- niaus, he gave them a total overthrow, killing twenty thou- 
feated in ſand of their men, and taking twenty-ſix elephants ; for 


Sicily. which he was rewarded with a noble triumph. The Car- 


thagintans immediately loſt all Sicily, except Lilhbæum and 
Drepanum, to the former of which places A/drubal eſcaped ; 
but being condemned at Carthage, he was taken, and put to 

death as ſoon as he returned, > 
The Car- The Cartbaginians, weary of a war which had now laſted 
thaginiaus fourteen years, and by which they had been great loſers, 
deſire a began to wiſh for peace, and accordingly ſent to Name to 
peace, treat about it. Regulus, who had been their priſoner fue 
years, was ſent with the ambafladors, after binding him 
Year of with an oath to return to Carthage, in caſe no peace or ex- 
Rome 5 oz. Change of priſoners was made. referring the public wel- 
fare to his own ſafety, he informed the ſenate of the weak- 
neſs of the Carthaginians, and adviſed the Romans not to 
make peace. The ſenate approved of the advice, but pi- 
tied and admired the adviſer, whoſe ruin they knew depend- 
ed upon his return. They therefore defired him to Ray: 
* but he, with an undaunted reſolution told them, That thi 

ſoble be- ; | a 

he knew, that death and the greateſt tortures were preparing 10 
hr. at Carthage, he could not comply with their requeſt, which 
he fhauld have loched upon as a command, had he been flill his 
country's ſervant, as he was Afric's flave, and upon that account 
not capable of living as became a citizen of Rome; but that be 
yet had fo much of the true ſpirit of a Roman, as to be incapable if 
doing a baſe or diſhonourable thing; and that he feared the torture: 
of the mojt cruel rack, much les than the ſhaine of an infamous 
action ; the former touching only the body, but the latter piercing 
the ntind. He returned to Carthage, where, we are told, the 
His cruel Cariheginians firſt cut off his eye-lids, keeping him for 2 


haviour of 
Regulus. 


death. while in a dark dungeon; then they brought him out in 


the middle of the day, with his face turned full againſt the 
jun, and at laſt put him into a barre! fuck with nails, 9 
| the 
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the points inwards, where he died in the greateſt miſery. 
The ſenate, upon hearing of this barbarous treatment of Regy- 
jus, is ſaid to have delivered up ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhe 
ed of the Carthaginian priſoners to his widow Marcia, who 
ſhut them up in a ſmall cloſet ſtuck round with iron ſpikes, 
deſigning to torment them in the ſame manner that her huſ- 
band had been, and kept them five days without food, in 
which time Bo/tar the Carthaginian died of pain and hunger: 
but Hamilcar, being a ſtronger man, was kept in, with the 
dead body of Beſtar, five days longer, having only juſt ſo 
much ſuſtenance allowed him as might ſerve to prolong his 
life in miſery. At laſt, the magiſtrates being informed of 
this, began to relent, and ſtrictly forbidding any more ſuch 
uſage, ordered Bo/far's aſhes to be ſent home, and the reſt 
of the priſoners to be treated with humanity, to ſhew the 
enemy, that the Romans were too generous to inſult over the 
miſeries of unhappy men, or to countenance any cruelty, . 
though they had received the higheſt provocations, and were 
ur — by all the ſentiments of à moſt juſt retaliation. 

he next year the Romans fitted out another fleet, and The No- 
beſieged Lilybeum * by ſea and land. They were very un- ans fit 
ſucceſsful in this expedition, loſing moſt of their ſhips in a out ano- 
ſhort time, partly by the miſmanagement of the conſu] Clau- ther fleet, 
dius Pulcher, and oy by other misfortunes. Lihbæum but loſe 
was ſtill cloſely inveſted by land, when the ſmall ſucceſſes of moſt of ir, 
the preſent conſuls, and the ſeveral loſſes the republic had 
ſuſtained, occaſioned the creating of a dictator to command Year of 
the forces in Sicily. Attilins Calatinus, who was promoted to Rane 504. 
that dignity, was the firſt dictator that ever led an army out 8 
of Italy, and he did nothing remarkable in Sicih. The Ro- 
mans now began to feel the weight and charge of the war; 
for the city was drained of money, and at the next /u/trum, 
there were but 251,222 free citizens. 

The Romans made no more maritime preparations for ſe- 

ven years; but about the end of that time, Amilcar, the yer of 
Carthaginian admiral, infeſting the coaſts of Italy exceſſively, Nope 510 
made them reſolve once more to try their fortune at ſea. 5 
Accordingly they fitted out a conſiderable fleet at the private Th, Ro- 
expence of the citizens, the treaſury being quite exhauſted, „u ft 
and with jt gave the Carthagiuians a great overthrow, near out a fleet 
the Ægatian iſles, taking and ſinking at leaſt one hundred ,,;.1 
and twenty of their ſhips. This defeat brought the enemy hich 
to a peace, which was concluded after only two conferen- they de- 
ces upon theſe conditions: 1ſt, That the Carthaginjans ſhould 2 as 
Pay d5wn one thouſand talents of ſitver, and two e ge. tua Carrhbagi 
hundred more within ten years. 2dly, That they ſhould quit Si- %, 9 5 
cily, and all the iſles thereabauts. 2dly, That they ſbould neuer 


8 


28 
> * 


Lilybæum ſtands upon the ſouthern promontory of Sicily, over 


made 
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make 2war upon the Syracuſans, or their allies, nor come with a 

ſhips of war within the Roman dominions. And athly, Thy 

they ſhould deliver, up all their priſoners without ranſom, and al 
End of the deſerters. Thus ended the firſt Punic or Carthaginian + 
the firſt war, after it had laſted twenty-four years. The Romans are 
Punicwar. faid to have loſt in it ſeven hundred ſhips, and the Carthas;. 
nians only five hundred. In the ſame year that this lon 
war was ended, two new tribes, the Veline and the Quirin, 
were added to the reſt, and made up the number thirty five, 
which never was exceeded. 

The Romans now began to grow more polite, and to apply 
themſelves a little to ſtudy and learning, particularly poetry, 
The year after this war, the firſt traged:es and comedies that 
had been ſeen in /zaly, were written by Livius Androicns, 1 
Erecian by birth, one year before the poet Eunius was born, 
about one hundred and ſixty years after the death of Sþhzc:; 
and Euripides, and fixty-two after that of Alexander. Andr:. 
nicus drew the minds of the people from that kind of ſatyr 
which had immediately ſucceeded the old ſtage-plays, or 
ludi Feſcennini! The ſatyr here meant was a fort of dia. 
matic poem, full of jeſts and raillery, quite different from 
the later ſatyrs of Lucilius and Horace. Nævius was the 
hrit poct that followed Andronicus's example, five years 
after; the year before which were celebrated, for the 
third time, the great /ecular games, likewiſe called Iudi magni, 
and ludi Tarentini*, and were of two forts ; the yreater, ce- 
tebrated every one hundred and twenty years, and firft infii- 
tuted in the two hundred and ninety-eighth year of tne 
city; and the leer, celebrated every hundredth year, and firſt 
initituted about the three hundred and fifth year of the city, 
after the abolition of the decemur;'s. 

War be- The Carihaginians, ſoon after the concluſion of the peace 


"ear of 
Rome 5 13. 
Erghth 
and laſt 
increaſe 
of tribes. 


_ tween the with the Romans, were forced to enter into a bloody war 


Cartl og with the mercenary troops in their ſervice, who, partly for 


nens and want of pay, and partly for want of employment, took up 


thei: mer- arms againſt their maſters. This war laſted upwards of 
Eunice, three years, and was ended at laſt by Amilcar, not without 
much difficulty and loſs. During this time, ſeveral Nn, 
who traded in Africa were ſecured by the Carthaginians, leit 
they ſhould furniſh their enemies with proviſions. But when 
ambaſtadors were ſent to Carthage to complain of this uſage, 
they immediately relcaſed all that were in, cuſtody ; which 
10 affected the eee that they generouſly ſent them all 
their priſoners without ranſom; and, for a ſhort ſpace, there 
ſeemed to be an extraordinary friendſhip between the two 


nations. Juſt after this, the Sardinians having invited the 


— 
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The Greek writers call it the Sicilian war. 


There wcre alſo other gan es, called Lug: Tarentiui, which 


were very diſſerent from the Ludi Sc ares, 


Remons 
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Nyman over to their iſland, they went thither. The Car- 
tharinians were offended at this ſtep, and prepared to ſend 
forces to Sardinia. The Romans thereupon declared war 
againſt them, complaining, that theſe preparations were de- 
ſoned more againſt them than the Sardinians. This ſo ter- 
riſied the Carthagimans, who were not in a condition to begin 
1 new war, that they were forced to yield to neceſſity, and 
not only to quit all Sardinia, but alſo to pay the Romans 
one thouſand two hundred talents. This, though ſubmitted 


to at preſent, proved afterwards the occaſion of a more bloody 


and dangerous war than the former. | 


In the fixth year after the Carthaginian war, the Romans The tem- 
being in perfect peace with all their neighbours, the temple ple of Ja- 


of Janus was ſhut the ſecond time, after having been open au ſhut 


four hundred and thirty-ſeven years. In the following year, the ſecond 
was the firſt divorce that was ever known in Rome and two time. 


years after, C. Duilius was created dictator for holding the Year of 


comitig. | | 
The temple of Janus continued ſhut 'five years; but it 


Rome 522. 
Firſt war 


was opened in the ſixth by a war with the lyr;ans, a people with the 
bordering upon Greece, who inhabited the country now 7hyrians, 


called Dalmatia. Teuta, queen of that nation, gave her 
ſubjects commiſſion to rob all they met with at ſea. Some 
of the ſufferers happened to be merchants of Itah, who, 
beſides being plundered, were uſed with great barbarity. 
Upon intelligence of this, the Romans ſent two ambaſſadors, 
Caius and Lucius Coruncanus, to Ilhyricum, to demand ſatisfac- 
tion. Teuta told them, That ſhe would take care that no public 
injury ſhould be offered to the Romans; but that ſhe thought it 
never was the cuſtom of princes to hinder their ſubjects from mak= 


ing what private advantage they could from the ſea. Caius replied, 
That the Romans had learned a better cuſtom; which was, to 
puniſh private injuries with public revenge; and to reheve the 


diſtreſſed : and that they, by the help of the gods, would take care 
to reform her ing. cuſtoms. The queen was ſo nettled at 
this anſwer, that, contrary to the law of nations, ſhe ſent 
after the ambaſſadors and flew Lucius. The Romans imme- 
diately proclaimed war againſt her, and the two conſuls ſent 
to lyricum Fluvius with a fleet, and Poſthumius with a land 
army. Moſt of the [llyrian towns ſurrendered upon their 
firſt appearance; and the queen, with a few followers, re- 
tired to RHixon, a ſtrong place, from whence ſhe ſent to Rome 
the next ſpring to beg peace; which was granted upon theſe 
terms: 1, To pay a yearly tribute : 2, To quit all Illyricum, ex- 
cept a very few places and, 3, Not to ſail beyond the river Liſ- 
ſus with more than two barks, and thoſe unarmed.” Thus was 
the firſt IAyrian war ended in leſs than two years time. 

Theſe wars in [lyricum {till enlarged the dominions of the 
Romans, and their generous behaviour gained them as much 
love, as their valour did reputation in thoſe parts; particu- 
larly among the Athenians and Corinthians; which laſt 1 — 
5 them 
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| them the freedom of the //hmian games, one of the four fg. 
Year of lemn exercifes of Greece. This fame 3 the prætors were 
Nom 5 25. increaſed to four; one being ſent to the provihce of Sicih, 
The Gauls and another to that of Sardinid. In the mean time, domeſtic 
tzke arms, diſturbances about the diviſion of lands taken from the Gay; 
awakened that nation; who, concluding that the Roman; 
fought more out of covetouſneſs than glory, began the war, 
which the Latin hiſtorians call Bellum Gallicum Ciſalpinun, 
Theſe fierce people invited from beyond the Alps other Gaul, 
called G-/ſatz, dwelling near the river Rhone ; who come 
over with a prodigious force, and joining the reſt made an 
irruption into Hetruria, with an army of fifty thoufand foct 
and twenty thouſand horſe. The Romans, on their ſide, made 
the greateſt preparations that had ever been known, all ta 
being up in arms, to the number of ſeven or eight hundred 
thouſand men, which wero placed in different parts, to be in 
readineſs upon all occaſions. The confuls themſelves led a 
particular w_ of fifty thouſand cigtit hundred foot and four 

thouſand two hundred horſe. 
The Gauls laid waſte all before them, till they came to 
Cluſium, about three days journey from Rome, where they 
were blocked up by the Romans, the prætor on their back, 
and the conſuls before, poſſeſſing all the 1 ; ſo that they 
were obliged to form two fronts, and to figlit very diſadvan- 
tageouſly, both by reaſon of their nakedneſs and the unfitneſs 
of their arms. But the vanity of the Geſſatæ proved the moſt 
injurious to them ; for they, throwing off all their cloaths, 
would fight quite naked, and began the firſt charge; and 
but are de- theſe being eaſily broken, ſo diſcouraged the reſt, that all 
feated and fled. Upwards of forty thouſand Gauls were killed, and ten 
refuſed thoufand taken priſoners. The conſuls obtained a moſt 
their ſuit ſplendid triumph for this great victory. The next year the 
for peace. Romans attacked the Gauls iii their own territories, and de- 
feated them ſeveral times. Thus Harraffed and weakened 
they ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to beg peace on any terms: 
but their requeſt was refuſed. Upon this they reſolved to 
make their laſt effort, and procured 30,000 auxiliaries from 
the Geſſatæ. The conſuls marched into the country of the 
Inſubres, and Jaid fiege to Acerræ; whilſt the Gault inveſted 
Claſtlidium, a town in alliance with the Romans. Marcellus; 
Fear of with only two thirds of his cavalry, and a ſmall detachment 
Rome 5 32. of light-armed infantry, marched night and day till he came 
They are up with the enemy, whom, notwithſtanding the great ine- 
defeated quality of numbers, and the extraordinary fatigue of his 
again. troops, he engaged, and totally defeated. Marcellus, wit 
| his own hands, killed /ird:marus, king of the Geſſatæ; and 
Third /zo- dedicated the rhird_fp2/ia opima, or royal! ſpoils, to Fupiter F:- 
lia opimas retrius. A magnificent triumph was decreed him for this 
victory. Thoſe that eſcaped fied ro /Zediclanum, now Milan, 
the chief city of the Inſubrian Gaius ; which being ſhortly 
after taken, the Gale wary winch had now teſted fix Faw 
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was ended, to the conſiderable enlargement of the Roman 

Jominions, colonies being planted ſoon after at Cremena and 

entia. 1 | 

1 this time, a multitude of Libertini, or freed ſlaves, 

who lived diſperſed among the tribes, occaſioned great diſ- 

turbances in the city ; which made the cenſors, at the next 

Iuſtrum, confine all ſuch to four tribes; the E/quzlina, the 
latina, the Suburrana, and the Collina. At this luſtrum 


270,243 free citizens were ceſſed. C. Flaminius, one of the 


cenſors for this year, built a circus, and paved the highway 
as far as Armintum, being one hundred and thirty miles. 
Both theſe great works were afterwards called by his name. 
Within a year after, the //yr:ans revolted, but were reduced, 
though with ſome difficulty. But the greateſt concern the 
Romans had now, was the ſucceſsful progreſs of the Cartha- 


| ginians in Spain, where, beſides their having gained a great 
| — of that country, they had taken Saguntum, a town in al- 
i 


ance with Rome, and that after they had been deſired to de- 
ſiſt. The Romans thereupon ſent ambaſſadors to Carthage, 
to require their general Hannibal to be delivered up; and if 
that was not granted, to declare war. The ambaſſadors 
found the Carthagimans little inclined to give any ſatisfaction; 
upon which the eldeſt of them, holding out the ſkirt of his 


191 


| robe, ſaid to the ſenate, Here wwe bring you peace or war ; The ſe- 


chuſe which you pleaſe. The chief of the other anſwered, cond Pu- 


Deliver which you will. The Roman oY 
accepted it : and thus began the ſecon | 
war, thirty-three years after the end of the firſt. 

The Carthaginians committed the care of this war to Han- 
nibal, a man of wonderful abilities, conduct, and valour, of 
a hardy, laborious, and indefatigable body, as well as of a 
herce, enterpriſing, and undaunted mind; and, above all, a 
mortal enemy to the Romans. Leaving Hanno with a ſuſh- 
cient force to guard his conqueſts in Spazn, he crofled the Py- 
renæan mountains into Gaul, with an army of fifty thouſand 


| foot and nine thouſand horſe. He then paſſed the Rhone, 


and, in ten days after, arrived at the foot of the Alps, over 
which he reſolved to paſs into Italy, notwithſtanding the fears 
of his men, his ignorance of the ways, the labour of the 
march, and all the numerous perils that attended fo vaſt an 
enterprize, eſpecially in the midſt of winter, as it then was. 
His averſion to the 7 Srofinn made him think nothing either 
dangerous or difficult, where there was a proſpect of humbling 


at laſt gained the top of theſe vaſt mountains, where he 
alted two days to refreſh his troops. From thence he de- 


ſcended into the plains, having been fifteen days in paſſing 


the Alps; and it being now the fifth month after his ſetting 


| out from New Carthage, a city built by Aſdrubal in Spain. At 


his arrival in the Country of the Inſubres he found his army 
reduced 


Hung Far, the other nic war. 
unic or Carthagintan Year of 
Rome 5 36. 


them. After nine days march through untrodden paths, anni 
amidſt dreadful precipices, deep ſnow, and intenſe cold, he paſes ol 
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and de- 
feats the 
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reduced to about eighteen thouſand foot and fix thouſand 
horſe ; the reſt having periſhed in croſſing the Alps *, 
The conful Scipio haſtened to meet him before his men 
were well refreſhed. Both armies met at Ticinum, now Pa. 


Romans at via; in which battle Scipio, being wounded, was ſaved by the 


Ticiuum. 


The Ro- 
MANS 
again de- 
teated. 


valour of his young ſon, afterwards called Africanus; but in 
a few hours was defeated, cheifly by means of the Numidian 
cavalry, who fell unexpectedly upon his rear. Soon after 
this defeat, the other conſul, Sempronius, joined Scipio at the 
river Trebia; and, having been ſucceſsful in ſome ſkirmiſhes, 
reſolved to give the enemy battle before too many of the 
Gauls had joined him, though Scipio, who was laid up with 
his wounds, was much againſt it. This was what Hannibal 
wanted. Upon the approach of the two armies, he hid 2 
thouſand of his beſt horſe in ambuſcade, and ſent another 
party to brave the Romans before they could provide them- 
ſelves with proviſions, or guard againſt the extremity of the 
weather; ſo that engaging with cold and hunger, paſſing the 


river up to the arm-pits, and being unexpectedly charged both 


Year of 
Rome 537. 
Hannibal 
marches 
into He- 
Sruria, 


in front and rear, they were immediately defeated. I wenty- 
fix thouſand of the Romans were either ſlain, taken, or 
drowned in the river, and ten thouſand eſcaped to Placenta, 
The ſlaughter was great on the ſide of the Carthaginians, who 
likewiſe loſt many of their men, and almoſt all their beaſts 
and elephants, by the exceſſive inclemency of the weather. 

C. Hlaminius, who was more an orator than a ſoldier; and 


Servilius Geminus, were conſuls for the next year; when Han- 


nibal, having now ſufficiently recruzted his army in the 
country of the Gauls, reſolved to remove the ſeat of the war 
into Hetruria. After ſome conſultation about the way thi- 
ther, he fixed upon that of the fens, as ſhort and unexpec- 
ted to the enemy, though far more difficult to paſs. His 
men were ſorely diſtreſled in this march, being forced to 
wade through water three or four days and nights, without 
any ſleep or reſt. Many of the beaſts were left dead in the 
mud, and the hoofs came off the horſe's feet. Hannibal, who 
rode upon an elephant, the only one he had left alive, loft 
one of his eyes by the exceſſive wet and cold. Being at laſt 
arrived upon dry ground, and knowing Flaminius's fiery tem- 
per, the better to entrap him, he paſſed by his camp, and 
marched farther into the country, waſting it with fire and 
word. This enraged Flaminius, who, thinking himſelf de- 
ſpiſed by the enemy, immediately reſolved to give them bat- 
tle, in ſpite of all that could be ſaid to difſuade him from it, 
7 to prevail on him to ſtay till his collegue had joined 
im. | 
Hannibal was nov? at a lake called Thraſymene, between 
which and a chain of mountains bordering upon it, was 4 
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narrow paſſage which led to a valley encompaſſed with a Battle of 
ridge of hills. Hannibal took poſſeſſion of thoſe hills, and Thrafy- 
diſpoſed his men ſo that when Flamnius followed him into mene. The 
the valley, he was immediately hemmed in, attacked on all Romans 
ſides, killed, and his whole army deſtroyed. About fifteen entirely 
thouſand of the Romans fell in the valley, and Hannibal took defeated. 


near the ſame number of priſoners, out of which he releaſed 
the Latines without ranſom, but kept the Romans. Servilius, 
the other conſul, had detached four thouſand men, under the 
command of Centinins, with orders to join Flaminius, if poſ- 
ſible, before the battle. Hannibal being a_ of it, im- 
mediately after the victory ſent away Maherbal with a much 
ſtronger force, who cut off one half of the Romans, and 
made the reſt priſoners. | 

The Romans now ſeeing the neceſſity of rakes > general 
with abſolute authority, created dictator Fabius 


for his general of the horſe Minutius Rufus, whoſe temper 
was more hot and violent. Having made what preparations 
he was able, he ſet forward to meet Hannibal, leſs with a 
deſign to fight him than to watch his motions, ſtraiten his 
quarters, and cut off his proviſions, which he knew would 
be the moſt effectual way to ruin him, in a country ſo far 
diſtant from his own, He always encamped on the higheſt 
grounds, free from the inſults of the enemy's cavalry, but ſtill 
keeping pace with them: when they marched, he followed 
them ; when they encamped, he did the ſame, but at ſuch a 
diſtance as not to be forced to engage; by which means he 
gave them no reſt, but kept them in a continual alarm. This 
cautious way of proceeding, which got him the name of 
Cunctator, made moſt men ſuſpect his courage; but Hanni- 
bal judged otherwiſe. This laſt, intending to go to Caſinum, 
was by miſtake conducted to Caſilinum near Com where 
entering a valley environed with mountains, Fabius detached 
tour thouſand choſen men who poileſſed themſelves of the 
entrance, and with another party cut off eight hundred of 


the enemy's rear and put their whole army into ſome diſorder. - 
Hannibal, finding himſelf blocked up, and in a dangerous Hannibat 
ſituation, one night ordered ſmall faggots and lighted torches extricates 
to be tied to the horns of two thouſand oxen, which, by himſelf 
their toſſing their horns and ſcattering the fire, ſo fright- from a 


ened the guard that they quitted their poſts, and gave Hauni- dangerous 
ſituation. 


bal an opportunity to draw off his — . 
This action, though excellently well managed by Fabius, 


cauſed many complaints againſt him, which Hannibal ſecretly 


improved as much as he could; and, to give them the greater 
appearance of being well founded, he ravaged the country 
all around him, but artfully ſpared Fabius's lands, to render 
him ſuſpected of a ſecret correſpondence with him. Theſe 
ſuſpicions, and Fabius's want of courage, as his men be- 

OL. IV. | 9 | lived, 


| ; axi mus, a Fabiu 
perſon of extraordinary wiſdom and experience, and endowed Maximus 
with a happy mixture of caution and boldneſs. Fabius choſe dictator. 
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lieved, proved ſo prejudicial to him, that, in his abſence 
ſoon after, Minutius, his general of the horſe, having ſcir- 
miſhed with ſome ſucceſs, became ſuch a favourite with the 
multitude, that his power was made equal with that of the 
dictator ; a thing without example. MAinutius was fo exalted 
with his late ſucceſſes and this new honour, that he reſolved, 
contrary to all the perſuaſions of Fabius, to engage Hannibal 


with his part of the army. The Carthaginian cunningly 


drew him into a diſadvantageous place, where he was in 
reat danger of being defeated, when Fabius, who had ob- 
erved the action from an eminence in his camp, falling up- 
on the enemy, forced them to retreat and ſaved MAinutius. 
Hannibal, after this battle, told his friends, that he thought the 
cloud which had ſo long hovered upon the mountains owl feme 


time break upon them with a ſtorm. Minutius, convinced of his 


Year of 
 Rome538, 


error, renounced his new power, and freely ſubjected his of- 
fice to the dictatorſhip. | : 
Fabius's power expired, and Emilius Paulus and Terentius 
Varro were choſen conſuls. The former was prudent and 
experienced; the latter, hot, raſh, and inconfiderate. They 


got together an army of cighty thouſand foot and fix thou- 


Battle of 


Canna. 


ſand horſe, which gave great hopes to the people, but raiſed 
as great fears in ſome of the wiſer ſort, eſpecially Fabius, who 
ſtrongly cautioned Aimilius to beware of the policy of Hannibal, 
and the raſhneſs of Varro. Both armies met at a village in 
Apulia, called Cannæ, where Varro reſolved to engage, con- 
trary to Æmilius's advice, the enemy being about torty thou- 
fand foot and twenty thouſand horſe. This battle was fought 
with prodigious fury on both fides ; and Hannibal had placed 
his men with ſuch art, that the Romans were not only forced 
to fight with wind, duſt, and ſun, but, on their prefling for- 
ward, they were in a little time almoft ſurrounded. The 


abilities of the Punic general never appeared ſo much as on 


this occaſion. His ſkill much more than over-matched the 
ſuperior number of the Romans, of whom a moſt dreadful 
ſlaughter was made, till Hannibal, quite weary of it, com- 


manded his ſoldiers to give over. The conſul Æmilius was 


killed, and with him fifty thouſand men. Polybius ſays ſe— 
venty thouſand, two quæſtors, twenty-one tribunes, eighty 
of the ſenatorial order, and ſo many knights, that it is faid 
three buſhels of their rings were ſent to Carthage. The ene- 


my loſt but 5700 men. 
The conſternation of Rome upon the news of this dreadful 


diſaſter, is eafier to be imagined than deſcribed. It was ſuch, 
that it was thought neceflaryſto create a dictator to preſerve 


order in the city, and to ſet ſtrict guards at the gates to keep 
the people from abandoning it. Varro arrived ſoon after with 
the ſhattered remains of his army ; and, though he had been 
the principal cauſe of this defeat, yet the Romans, out of an 
extraordinary greatneſs of mind, went out to meet him 1n 


raultitudes, and the ſenate returned him thanks, for — 
c | ta 


he 
4 


had not defpaired of the commonwealth, Notwithſtanding this 
prodigious loſs, and the revolt of a great part of Italy imme- 
diately after it, the Romans would never ſo much as mention 
eace. | 

N It Hannibal, After this victory, had marched directly to 
Rime, he might, in all probability, have put an end both to 
the war and the Roman ſtate: but, as Maberbal, captain of 
his horſe, told him, he knew perfectly how to gain a victory, but 
nt how to uſe and improve it. His negligence that ſummer 
gave the Romans an opportunity of recovering themſelves, 
when they were almoſt reduced to a deſpairing condition. 
But what proved moſt fatal to him, was, his wintering in 
Capua, a wealthy and moſt luxurious city, which, among 
many others, had ſurrendered to him ſince his laſt victory. 
Here he utterly ſpoiled an excellent and hardened army. Hi 
men, before inured to toil and labour, were now ſo enervated 
by their immoderate uſe of the pleafures and effeminacies of 
that place, that they could not bear fatigue, or the ſtrictneſs 

of the antient military diſcipline. Capua proved as fatal to Han- Year of 


nibal's ſoldiers, as Cannæ had been to the Romans. From this Rome 533. 
time his fortune began to change; for, in the next campaign, A change 
againſt which the — had made all poſſible preparations, in the for- 


even arming ſeveral thouſands of ſlaves, he was worſted by tune of 


the prætor Marcellus in a ſally out of Nola; and repulſed at Hannibal. 


Caſclinum, after he had brought the place to great extremities; 
and, not Jong after, Marcellus gained a conſiderable advan- 
tage over him near Nola. Theſe ſucceſſes made the Romans 
bon for greater. | 7 

n Spain, the Scipios managed the war ſucceſsfully, de- The Ro- 
feating both Hanno and Aſdrubal ; which laſt had wy received „an fac. 
orders from Carthage to join Hannibal in Italy. In Sicily and ceſsful in 
Sardinia, though ſeveral attempts were made by the Cartha- Spain, 
gimans, and ſome revolts happened, yet affairs ſucceeded Sicily, 
proſperouſly, eſpecially in Sardinia, where a battle was Sardinia, 
fought in which twelve thouſand Carthaginians were killed, 
and a great many taken priſoners, among whom were ſome 
of great diſtinction. _ | | | 

ome had now the misfortune of having enemies on all ſides 
of her, and in all parts of her dominions; ſo that the vigor 
and diligence of her inhabitants in ſending recruits and ſup- 
— into Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia, was really admirable. 
ut a ſtill greater inſtance of the Roman courage and magna- and 
nimity, was their proclaiming war againſl Philip, king of againſt 
Macedon, not long after their e at Cannæ, for his mak- Philip of 
ing a league with Hannibal; and their invading his dominions, Macedon, 
which they did with good ſucceſs. : 
The affairs of Sicily were ſoon altered by the death of Hiero The Ro- 
king of Syracuſe, and the murder of his grandſon Hieronymus mans be- 
not long after, which occaſioned great factions in that city. ſiege and 


The prevailing party being againſt the Romans, Marcellus take Syra- 


was ſent thither, He beſieged Syracuſe by ſea and land, but ye, 
fy | O 2 could 
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could not ſtorm it with-all his power, his efforts of every kind 


being always baMed by the {kill of that great mathematician 
Archimedes, who contrived ſuch engines as demoliſhed all the 
batteries and ſome of the ſhips of the Romans. Syracuſe held 
out three years, and was at laſt taken by ſurprize, whilſt all 
its inhabitants were buſied with a feſtival. Marcellus could 
not help ſhedding tears at the deſtruction of ſo glorious and 
magnificent a city, which he endeavoured to ſave, but could 
not: but what grieved him moſt of all was, the death of 4-- 
chimedes, whom he had given ſtrict orders to his men not tg 
hurt. Archimedes was ;uſt then ſo intent upon his ſtudies, that 
he did not obſerve the noiſe and uproar in the city; and x 
common ſoldier, not knowing him, entered his houſe and 
killed him. His body was honourably interred by Aarcellug; 
order. Syracuſe was twenty-two miles in compaſs, and the 
plunder of it immenſe. | | 

The wars in /taly, during this time were attended with 
various ſucceſs. Tarentum was betrayed to Hannibal, but the 
caſtle ſtill held out; and the Romans inveſted Capua, and 
ſtraightened it ſo that the inhabitants were forced to ſend to 
Hannibal for relief, He made no great haſte to relieve them, 
wanting to take the caſtle of Tarentum firſt ; but conſidering 
afterwards how great a diſgrace the loſs of ſuch a place as 
_ would be, he broke up the ſiege of Tarentum, and di- 
rected his march thither. He attacked the Romans in their 
trenches, but was repulſed with conſiderable loſs. Finding 
that attempt too hazardous, he reſolved to fall upon Rome 
itſelf, and accordingly marched that way, expecting that the 
very name of ſuch an enterprize would oblige them to raiſe 
the ſiege. In that, however, he was diſappointed: the pro- 
conſul, Fuluius, only was ſent for from the ſiege, with fif— 
es thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, for the defence of 

ome. 

Hannibal was then encamped about eight miles from the 
city, but he ſoon after advanced to the river Arno, within 


three miles of Rome; from whence he went to take a view 


of the city with a party of two thouſand horſe. Flaccus ſoon 
forced him to retreat. Soon after he decamped, and marched 


to the river Turia, and from thence to the lake of Ferona, 


Capua 
ſurrenders 
to the o- 
mans. 


| The Ro- 


Mad n, 


where he plundered a temple of that goddeſs, and afterwards 
traverſed the countries of the Lucani and Brutii in the ſame 
outrageous manner. Capua ſurrendered ſoon after. The 
heads of the revolt were put to death, and the common peo- 
ple fold. This city, on account of the richneſs of the foil 
round about it, was reſerved for the uſe of all ſorts of huſ- 
bandmen, labourers, and artificers, without any ſhew of 
government of its own, as it formerly had. 

Falerius Lævinus, one of the conſuls for the next ye! 
being ſent into Sicily, reduced that whole iſland to the Ro. 


maſters of man obedience. This was the firſt time that the Romans had 


Stcily, 


been maſters of all Sictly, Fabius Maximus was choſen 97 
; u 


_ Priſoner, 


OF THE WORLD. _ 


ſul the following year, in which Tarentum was betrayed into 
his hands. The number of free citizens this year was but 
one hundred and —_— thouſand, one hundred and 
eight ; which ſhews what prodigious loſſes the Romans had 
ſuſtained by the late wars. Marcellus's ſucceſs againſt Han- 
nibal this year, was unequal. The year after he was made 
conſul a fifth time, when, going againſt Hannibal, he was 
ſſain in an ambuſcade. Marcellus was called the fword, and 
Fabius the buckler, of Rome. His collegue, Criſpus, alſo re- 
ceived a wound, which proved mortal. | : 

The following year, 4/drubal was ordered to leave Spain, 
and go to the aſſiſtance of his brother Hannibal in Italy; 
whereupon the conſul, Livius, was ſent to meet and oppoſe 
him, whilſt his collegue, Vero, obſerved Hannibal's motions. 
Nero, having had ſome ſucceſs againſt Hannibal, with great 
ſecrecy and expedition joined his collegue with a detachment 
of ſix thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe; and they two 
ſurrounded Aſdrubal, and cut his whole army in pieces. Nero A/drubal 
returned immediately to his camp, and, before Hannibal defeated 
knew of his departure, caſt his brother's head into his camp, and killed. 
which was the firſt information he had of his defeat. The Year of 
year after this, Scipio reduced all Spain to the obedience of Rome 547. 
Rome, and drove the Carthaginians entirely out of it. But All Spain 
Hannibal ſtill continued to harraſs my reduced. 
Scipio, on his return from Spain, when he was but twenty- 


nine years old, was made conſul and zoom of Sicily, with 


leave to paſs over into Africa. He did ſo, after ſtaying a year Vear of 
in Seiiy to provide for his expedition; and upon his arrival Rome 549. 
in Africa, he was joined by 1 king of Numidia, who Scipio goes 
had before aſſiſted him in Hain. anno, who oppoſed him, into Afri- 
was defeated and ſlain, together with three thouſand of the ca, 
Carthaginians: and Scipio, encouraged by this ſucceſs, inveſted 

Utica, but afterwards raiſed the ſiege on the approach of a 


numerous army of the enemy joined by Syphax, Who had diſ- 


5 Maſaniſſa of his kingdom of Numidia. He inveſted 
tica again in the winter; and learning that the enemy were 
encamped not far off, he ſent ſome of his men, diſguiſed 
like ſlaves, to view their camp, which, the tents being co- 
vered with mats, reeds, dry N and the like, he ſud- 
denly ſet fire to, and, in the midſt of the hurry and confu- 
ſion occaſioned thereby, he fell upon them, killed forty and de- 


thouſand, and took ſix thouſand priſoners. Not — after, feats the 


he gave them another great overthrow, which ſo terrified the Carthagi- 


_ Carthaginians, that they recalled Hannibal from Italy, where niaus. 
he himſelf had been in a declining condition for a conſidera- 


ble time, and where he had now ſpent fifteen years. 
Syphax made a laſt effort to defend his uſurpation. Having 
collected a great number of raw undiſciplined ſtrangers, he 
ventured to give Scipio battle, but was defeated and taken Maſaniſſa 
Mo aniſſa marched with all ſpeed to Cirta, the ca- regains 


pital of Numidia, which, * informed of Syphax's fate, Numidia 
3 


opened 
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opened its gates to him. Among others who were in the 
city, was queen Sophoniſha, Sybhax's wife, a woman of in 
comparable beauty, who earneſtly beſought him that ſhe miant 

marries not be delivered up to the Romans. Maſaniſſa granted her 

Sophoniſba requeſt, and, to confirm his promiſe, married her himſelf 

5 that day. Scipio, who arrived ſoon aiter, greatly diſapproved 
of this action, and told him, That the Romans had a tir 20 
her, as being their captive, one of their greateſt enemies, and the 
principal cauje of all Syphax's treachery, Upon this, Aa. 
niſſa, in a violent pafſion, ſent her a bowl of poiſon ; at re- 
ceiving which ſhe only ſaid, That if her huſband had no beticy 

and poi- token to ſend to his now wife, ſhe muſt accept of that; adding, 
ſons her. That her death would have been ore heneurable, if ber marriage 
had been farther frem it; and then drank it oft. 

Hannibal Hannibal arrived at Leptis, after a paſſage of a few days, 

totally de- and from thence marched to Adrumetum, and next to Zana, 

feated by five days journey from Carthage. 8:19:79 was encamped not 

Scipio. far from him. he Carthaginians made ſome overtures of 

peace; but they not being agreed to, the deciſion of the quar- 
rel was referred to the fword. Never was a more memor:ble 
battle fought, whether we conſider the generals, the armies, 
the two ſtates that contended, or the importance of the vic- 
tory, on which depended, whether Rome or Carthage thould 

give law to the world. Both generals ſhewed the utmoſt {kill 
and courage; but the genius of Scipio prevailing, Hannibal 
was overcome, with the loſs of twenty eee ſlain, and 
as many taken priſoners. The Carthaginians, humbled by 
this blow, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to beg peace, which was 
granted; and, the power of concluding it being referred to 
Scipio and two others, was at Jaſt agreed to upon the following 

Year of terms: 1. That the Carthaginians Hou enjoy all their territo- 

Rome; 52. ries in Africa; but that the Romans /hould hold Spain, with all 

Peace the iſlands in the Mediterranean: 2. That all rebels and deferters 

concluded ſhould be delivered up to the Romans: 3, That the Carthagini- 

with Car- ans ſhould deliver 1p all their beaked ſhips, except ten triremes, 
thage, with all their tamed elephants, and ſhould tame no more : 4, That 
they ſhould not make war in Africa, or elſewhere, without leave 

from Rome: 5, That they ſbould reſtore to Maſaniſſa all that be- 

longed to him, and enter into alliance with him: b, That they 

ſhould ſupply the Roman troops with money and corn, till the re- 

turn of the ambaſſadors: and, 7, That they ſhould pay ten thou- 

fand talents of fitver in fifty years time, and give an hundred Hoſi- 

ages for the performance of this treaty. Thus ended the ſecond 

Endo® he Punic or Ca: tnagimian war, to the great ſatisfaction of Remi, 

and the great renown of Scifie, who, beſides a moſt ſplendid 

triumph, obtained the ſurname of Africanus. It was ſeven 
y-ars ſhorter, but far more bloody and dangerous, than the 

hiſt Punic war. | X | 
The Romans had now gained! a confiderable addition of do- 
minion, riches, and honour, as well as of experience and 
knowledge in war. Their intercourſe with the Greeks like- 
wile 


ſecond 
Punic war. 


e TW 


. = *OF THE:WORED. 
wiſe gaye them a greater reliſh than ever they had before for 
learning and the liberal arts. Ennius, Licinius Teguia, and 


Cæcilius, three dramatic poets who flouriſhed about this 


time, afforded them much delight. One foreign war, how- 
ever, yet remained to be carried on: namely, that againſt 


| Philip of Macedon; the occaſion of which, already men- 


tioned, being now aggravated by his breach of faith with 
the Ztolians and other Roman allies in thoſe parts, by the 
complaints of Attalus king of Pergamus, and thoſe of the Rho- 
dians, and alſo by the earneſt requeſt of the Athenians, war 


was declared a-new againſt him. 


T his 1 king of Macedon, was the tenth of the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Alexander the Great, and a powerful prince in 
Greece, The conſul, Sulpicius Galba, Worſted him ſeveral 
times, and was very near taking him priſoner. With the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Attalus and the Rhodians, Sulpicius raiſed the ſiege 
of Athens; upon which the Atolians and the Athenians invaded 
Philip's dominions. The prætor, Furius, obtained a great 
victory this year over the Gauls, who had revolted and inveſted 
Cremona, killing thirty thouſand men, and with them Amil- 
car, a Cartbaginian commander, For this action, after much 
diſpute in the ſenate, he triumphed, though againſt the cuſ- 
tom, and without precedents; for none ever yet obtained this 
konour for a victory gained with another's army, as he had 
this with the troops of the conſul Aurelius Cotta, who there- 
fore very juſtly reſented this affair. Little was done in Ma- 
cedonia the year following: but the prætor, Bebius, entering 


unadyviſedly into the territories of the Juſubrian Gauls, was 


ſurrounded, and loſt above fix thouſand ſix hundred of his 
men, 


tus Flaminius, beat Philip out of the Streights, where he was 


advantageouſly poſted; and his brother Lucius, aſſiſted by At- 


talus, attacked him by ſea, and regained ſeveral confederate 


towns. The prætors in Rome were increaſed this year from 


four to fix, by reaſon of the great buſineſs of the common- 
wealth: and the time being come for the election of con- 
ſuls, the tribunes rightly obſerved, that the cuſtom of making 
the new conſuls ſuperſede the old ones, greatly hindered the 
progreſs of the wars; whereupon Quintus was continued in 
his command. He was then upon the point of taking the 
caſtle of Opus, and Philip deſired to treat with him; but they 
came to no agreement. Soon after, Philip delivered up Arges 
into the hands of Nabis, tyrant of Lacedæmon, who uſed the 
inhabitants with great cruelty and oppreſſion. Quintus at 
laſt followed Philip into Theſſaly, and defeated him entirely 
at Cynocephalæ, killing eight thouſand, and taking five thou- 
ſand priſoners ; ſo that he was forced to beg peace, which 
was granted. About the ſame time, two great victories 
were gained over the Gauls; and the ſlaves in Hetruria, who 
"FA * had 
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Furſt Ma. 


cedoniau 
War. 


In the third year of the Macedonian war, the conſul, Quin- 


Year of 
Rome 556. 


Philip of 
Macedon 
forced to 
make 
peace. 
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had revolted, were queHed and chaſtiſed by the prætor At. 


tells. 


The Ro- The Romans, from a principle of generoſity, reſolved to 


maus ge- reſtore liberty to the cities of Greece which they had taken in 
nerouſly this war; and, to that end, they ſent thither ten of their 
reſtore li- greateſt patricians, with Flaminius at their head. Theſe 
berty to commiſſioners went to the ///hmian games, where all the chief 
Greece, men of the Greeks were then aſſembled; and there, in the 
name of the ſenate and people of Rome, they publicly pro. 
claimed liberty to all the cities and people of Greece, to the 
reat and unexpected joy of all that heard it. Phus ended the 
firſt Macedonian war, hve years after it was laſt proclaimed, 

and twenty after it firſt began. 
Year of The year following, ſome diſturbances were raiſed in the 
Keme 559. city concerning the Oppian law; a law prefered by Oppius, 
tribune of the people, ſoon after the defeat at Cannæ, for- 
bidding women to wear gold or purple, and ſome other or- 


naments. The preſent tribunes endeavouring to abrogate _ 


this law, the occaſion of it being now removed, were vio- 
lently oppoſed by the conſul Portius Cato but they, and the 
importunities of the women at laſt prevailed, and the Jaw 
was annulled. Cato then went to Spain, which was his pro- 
vince, where, by his ſeverity to himſelf as well as his ſoldiers, 
he reſtored the Roman Ciſcipline, and reduced many of the 
Spanih nations which had lately revolted. The Romans 


were ſtill at war with the Gauls, who had been joincd by 


their neighbours the Liguriuns; but this war was not very 

burthenſome to the ſtate, nor ſuch as hindered the progreſs 

of learning in the city; for about this time Plautus had many 

Plautut's plays acted at Rome, and it was he who firſt brought comedy 

comedies to its perfection there, having a great genius for that kind 

firſt ated of compoſition, and being a complete maſter of the Ln 

at Kome. tongue, which, though not arrived to its utmoſt purity, had 
even then a maſculine ſtrength and energy. | 

The Romans were alſo not without ſome wars in Grecce; 

for Nabis ſtill oppoſed them, but was ſoon forced to ſubmit: 

and about this time, Antiochus, king of Syria, urged, partly 

hy his own ambition and his hatred to Rome, and partly by 

the perſuaſions of Hannibal, who had lately been forced thi- 

ther by the ingratitude oi his own countrymen, made 1n- 


croachments upon the Roman allies, which the Romans 


could not help reſenting. Negociations were ſet on foot to 
accommodate matters, but to no great effect; and at laſt 
Autiochus, whom the AÆAtolians had treacherouſly joined, pro- 

cceded fo far into Greece itſelf, that the Romans proclaimed 

war againſt him. | | 

The Ro- This Antiochus, who was one of Alexander's ſucceſſors, was 
mans de- furnamed the Great, on account of his power and the ex- 
Care war tenſiveneſs of his dominions. The greater preparations 
againſt were therefore made againſt him, and the conſul Acilius on 
| | en 
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it into Greece to manage the war. Acilius eaſily recovered Antiochus, 
hich Antiochus had taken in Theſſaly, and, king of 


lowing him to the ſtreights of Thermopyle, gave him ſuch Syria. 
- den that he immediately quitted Greece, and left Year of 


the Atolians to the mercy of the conquerors. At the ſame Rome 5 36. 


time, his collegue Ne/ica obtained a great victory over the 
Biian Gauls in Italy, which intirely broke all their power. 
Lacius Scipio and Lelius Nepss were conſuls for the next 
year, when the department of Greece was given to Scipio, 
with power to paſs into Aſia, if he thought proper. Scipio 
Africanus Was his lieutenant. | 

Autiochus was now at #pheſus, where he thought himſelf 
ſecure from the Romans ; but Hannibal, who had adviſed 
him to invade Italy, told him, he rather wondered they were 


not already arrived, than doubted of their coming, and per- 


ſuaded him to ſend for his troops from the diſtant provinces, 
and to get ready all his ſhips, to e. the paſſage of the 
Heleſpont, where the conſul moſt probably would paſs. 
Pergamus, the chief city of Eumenes, a friend to the Romans, 
was likewiſe inveſted ; but the ſiege was ſoon raiſed, and 
Antiochus ſent to the Roman admiral Æmilius, then on thoſe 
coaſts, to treat about a peace; but Aimilius anſwered, that 
he had no power of concluding it without the conſul. Soon 
after, the Rhodians defeated their admiral at ſea, which was 
Hannibal, who was there out of his element, and who ſoon 
after loſt that command, being again defeated by Amlins, 
Eumenes, and the Nhodians. Antiochus, aftrighted at this ill 
fortune, imprudently abandoned Lyſimachia, which might 
have kept the conſul in action a year longer; and, by ano- 
ther indiſcretion, ſuffered the Scipios to paſs the Helleſpont 
without oppoſition. This was the firſt time that the Romans 
got footing in Aja, which ſo alarmed Antiochus, that he of- 
fered to quit all places in N and ſuch in Aſia as were 
frien ! to the Romans, to pay half the charges of this war, 
and even to give up part of his own kingdom, if that was 
inſiſted on. But theſe propoſals, though backed with the 
offer of releaſing without ranſom the ſon of Africanus, who 
had been taken priſoner, were rejected. Upon which, An- 
212chus prepared for a battle. Africanus fell ſick juſt at this 
time ; but his brother, who gained by this expedition the 
ſurname of Aſiaticus, engaged Antiochus, whoſe forces amount- 
ed to ſeventy thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe, 
and totally defeated him. He was now deſirous to make 
peace with the Romans on any terms, and accordingly ſent 
ambaſladors to Africanus, who told them, that the Romans 
were never wont to inſult over their conquered enemies, and 
therefore nothing ſhould be required of him more than for- 


merly. "The terms were, to pay fifteen thouſand talents of 


Eubza for the expence of the war; to quit all their = 
Eons in Europe, and likewiſe all Ajia on this fide of Mount 


— 


Taurus; 


Autiochus 


totally 
defeated. 
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Taurus; to deliver up Hannibal and other incendiaries, and 
to give twenty hoſtages for ſecuring the peace. 
Year of Manlius, one of the conſuls for the next year, chaſtiſed 
Rome 565. the Atohans for their late behaviour in Greece, and, ſoon 
after, undertook an expedition againſt the Gallo-Gracigs, or 
allatians, in Ajia, in which he was ſucceſsful. The re. 
turn of his army firſt brought into Rome the luxury and idle- 
neſs of the Aliatics. The number of free citizens ceſſed this 
| ear was 258,728. 
Scipio A. In the third year after the ending of the war with Artig 
fricanus chus, Scipio Africanus was maliciouſſy accuſed of defrauding 
maliciouſ- the treaſury of the booty taken in the war, and of too cloſe 
ly accuſed a correſpondence with Antiochus, together with ſome other 
matters of the like nature. A day was fixed for him to an- 
ſwer this charge before the people. The time appointed 
being come, and the tribunes having taken their places in 
the ro/tra, Scipio entered the aſſembly, with a mighty train 
of friends and clients, all the people having their eyes fixed 
upon him wich admiration. Silence being made, 2 with 
an undaunted bravery, put on his triumphal crown, and, 
with the voice of a conqueror, cried, This very day, O Ro- 
mans, I overcame the fierce Hannibal, and vanguifhed the powerful 
Carthaginians. Let us therefore lay aſide private conteſts, and 
o to the capitol, to thank the gods for giving me the potber of th- 
rig my country ſo great a ſervice. At thele words he waiked 
on to the capitol ; the whole aſſembly followed him, and 
left the tribunes alone, who from accuſers were now be- 
come admirers. _. | | 15 
Shortly after, the ſenate accuſed him in the ſenate-houſe, 
and deſired he might be brought to his anſwer. Scibie, 
boldly riſing up, produced his books and accounts, and tore 
them in pieces before them all, diſdaining to give an ac- 
count for ſo ſmall a matter, in compariſon of the vaſt ſums 
he had brought into the treaſury. ' Another day was ap- 
pointed for his trial, when his brother appearing, declared 
that he was indiſpoſed, and could not attend. A third day 
was thereupon fixed, before which time he withdrew to 
Linternum, a tea town of Campania, and there lived a pri- 


vate life. In his abſence the tribunes were very violent. 


| againſt him; but through tae interpoſition of Gracchus, who 
Scibis Af- was one of them, he was not condemned. His brother 
aticus Aiaticus was ſhortly after called to an account about mat- 
likewiſe ters of the ſame nature, and likewiſe eſcaped public pu- 
accuſed. niſhment by Gracchus's means. Scipio Africanus died about 
three years after, and, in the fame year, died alſo Hannibal, 

Year of who, aiter wandering from place to place, to avoid falling 
Rome 57 1. into the hands of the Romans, at laſt fled to Priſias, king oi 
. Bithynia, who, out of fear, was about delivering him up, 
Death of when Hannibal took poiſon, which, it is ſaid, he carried 
Hannibal. about him in his ring, firk invoking the gods of hoſpitality, 
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as witneſſes of the violated. faith of king Pru/ias, and up- 
braiding the preſent Romans with degenerating from their 
anceſtors, who had honourably prevented the murther of 
their mortal enemy Pyrrhus ; whereas theſe had baſely ſent 
to Pruſius to murder his gueſt and friend. 
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For about twelve years after this, the Romans were chiefly ven 


employed in wars with their neighbours, the Ligurians and 
/irians, and likewiſe with the Sardinians and Corſicans, and 


the Celliberians in Spain, all which they reduced to ſubjec- Works of 


tion. About this time were found the works of Numa Pom- 
pulius, the ſecond king of Rome, after they had been buried 
in a tone cheſt 525 years. They were burnt by order of 
the ſenate. "The number of free citizens of Rome amounted 


now to 2935244. 


Rome 5 83. 


Pompilias 
found. 


About two years after this, Perſeus, king of Macedon, the Second 


ſon of Philip, emboldened by the great preparations his fa- Macedoni- 


an War. 


ther had made before his death, renounced the league made 
with the Romans, and began the ſecond Macedonian war, 
twenty-five years after the hniſhing of the firſt, and eighteen 
vears after that with Autiochus. Quintus Marcus and others 
were thereupon ſent into Greece, to ſecure the confederates 
in their fidelity. Perſeus then repenting what he had done, 
applied to Marous about a treaty for peace, relying upon 
the ancient friendſhip between their two families. The 
ambaſſadors, to divert him from action, politicly granted 
him a truce till they could ſend to Roe; for had he began 
the war juſt then, he would have taken the Romans at a 
great diſadvantage, they having neither army nor com- 

mander yet arrived in Greece, > 
The ſenate denied him peace, and the conſul Attilius was 
ſent to ſeize upon Bariſſa, the chief city of Theſſaly. Per- 
ſcus thereupon aſſembled a more numerous army than any of 
his predeceſſors had had ſince Alexander the Great. The 
conſul Licinius led ſuch raw undiſciplined troops into Mace- 
donia, and through ſuch difficult and almoſt impaſſable pla- 
ces, that had . ay made his advantage of this opportuni- 
ty, he might eaſily have deſtroyed them. Inſtead of this, 
he ſent to Licinius, offering to ſubmit on the ſame terms as 
his father Philip had done : but this propoſal was alſo re- 
jected. Soon after the pretor Lucretius took Thebes and 
Aleartus,, and the conſul poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome towns, and 
tnen went into winter quarters; whilſt Appius Claudius loſt 
many men in {/lyricum. The next year, the conful Hfilius, 
who ſucceeded to this command, did little more than bring 
his wen to that ancient diſcipline which his predeceſſor had 
too much neglected. Perſeus might have taken great advan- 
7 the inexperience of the next commander, Marcius 
Philippus, but, ſtruck with a groundleſs pannic, he retreated 
to Pydna, and left all the paſtes open to him. Amilius 
Paulus, who had been conſul ſeventeen years before, ſuc- 
ceeded Marcius, and came to a battle with the Macedonians, 
; in 
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Perſers in which Perſeus loft the day, and with it his kingdom 
totally de- He fled to the ifle of Crete, where, being abandone by all, 
feated, he ſurrendered himſelf into the hands of Cn. Oftavius, Ayl. 
and driven ns ſeverely chaſtiſed the Epirots, who had joined with Pe. 
from his ſos, plundering and demoliſhing about ſeventy of thei; 
kingdom. towns. This booty was fo great, that the ſhare of each foot 
ſoldier amounted to upwards of ſeven pounds ſterling, and 
that of the horſe to twice as much. The troops got little 
or no plunder in Macedonia, nor any of the king's treaſure 
for which reaſon they denied their general a triumph, which 
he, however obtained, and that a more ſplendid one than 
Rome had ſcarce ever ſeen before. Perſeus and his two ſons 
End of the being led before his triumphal chariot. Cn. Odtavius, why 
the ſecond commanded the Roman fleet, triumphed alſo this year; as 
Macedoni- did likewiſe L. Anicius, before whoſe chariot was led Gen- 
an war, tius, king of the /llyr:ans, who had been a confederate with 
and of the Perſeus. Thus ended the ſecond Macedonian war in three 
kingdom years time, and with 1t the kingdom of Macedon, one hun- 
of Mace- dred and fifty-fix years after the death of Alexander the 
. Great. This conqueſt brought * two hundred millions of 
ſeſterces into the treaſury. | | 
Vear of The Romans had now attained ſuch a height of grandeur, 
Rome 586, that many kings and potentates became voluntary ſuppliants 
to the ſenate, and begged their friendſhip and protection. 
Learning too flouriſhed among them more than ever, being 
greatly promoted by their intercourſe with the Greeks, 
whom they had lately conquered, and much encouraged by 
Scipio and Lælius, two noble patrons of eloquence, poetry, 
and the arts. In this time flouriſhed the famous comedian 
Terence, whoſe writings helped greatly to perfect the Raman 
tongue. Nis firſt play was acted about a year after the con- 
queſt of Macedonia. With the learning, riches, and domi- 
nions of Rome, were likewiſe increaſed the number of its 
inhabitants, which now amounted to 312,081 free citizens, 
For ſeventeen or eighteen years after this, the Romans were 
employed in quelling revolts and inſurrections among the Li- 
uriaus, 3 Dalmatians, Spaniards, and Macedonians , 
ut none of thefe wars were of ſufficient conſequence to 
merit a particular detail. FO 
Year of Soon after they were over, the Romans began the third 
Reme604, Punic war, under pretence of the Carthaginians being in 
arms againſt Maſſaniſſa, a Roman ally, though they had ſuf- 
"The third ficient juſtce on their ſide. The Keman ambaſſadors who 
Fauic war. were ſent to Carthage, finding that city very rich and flou- 
riſhing, (the effect of fifty years ai at their return, in- 
ſiſted much on the danger which threatened Rome from that 
ſtate. Cato, in particular, on whatever buſineſs he ſpoke in 
the ſenate, always ended his ſpeech with ſaying, Delenda 
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arthago ; Carthage muſt be deſtroyed. In this he was often 
000 by Scipio 8 juſtly foretold, that upon the 
removal of ſo powerful a rival, ſecurity would cauſe the 
n an 
dv however, prevailed, and both the conſuls were ſent 
with orders to deſtroy 3 The Carthaginians, af- 
frighted at the preparations of the Romans, immediately con- 
demned thoſe who had broken the league, and humbly of- 
fered any reaſonable ſatisfaction. Anſwer was returned, 
that they ſnould enjoy all as formerly, provided they ſent 
three hundred hoſtages of the chief of the city within thirty 
days to Sicily, and did what the conſuls ſhould farther com- 
mand them. The hoſtages were ſent within the limited 


time; and on the arrival of the conſuls at Utica, the Car- 


thaginians ſent deputies to wait upon them, and know their 
leaſure. The conſul Cenſorinus demanded all their arms, 
which were delivered up, without any fraud. They then, 
with tears and all poſſible ſubmiſſion, Ld for mercy, and 
deſired to know their laſt doom. The conſuls told them, 
that they were commanded to leave their city, which they 
had orders to level with the ground ; and that they might 
build another any where elſe in their own territories, but 
not within leſs than ten miles of the ſea. This ſevere com- 
mand was received with all the concern and rage of a de- 
ſpairing people ; and the Carthaginians reſolved to ſuffer the 
greateſt extremities, rather than abandon their ancient ha- 
bitation. : 
The conſuls were in no hurry to begin the war, not 
doubting but they ſhould eaſily become maſters of the city, 
defenceleſs as 1t now was. But they found it otherwiſe ; 
for the inhabitants, both men and women, worked nighr 
and day to make arms ; and where iron and braſs were 


wanting, they made uſe of gold and filver ; and the women 
cut off the hair of their heads, to ſupply the place of tow or 
flax. Aſdrubal, who had lately been condemned, was now 


made their general and governor of the city, where he had 
already a good army. The conſuls were repulſed ſeveral 


times with loſs, which would probably have been much 
groninny had not Scipio Amilius found means to gain over 


harneas, who commanded the Carthaginian horſe. Maſſa- 


niſſa died this year, at the age of ninety, leaving his king- 


dom and a young ſon to Scipio's care; and the ſame year Ca- 
zo died at Rome in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

The conſuls did but little the following year, for they only 
inveſted Clupea and Hippo, without taking either of them. 
But at Nome the eyes of all were fixed upon Scipio, who was 
looked upon as deſtined to end the war; and whereas he 


| ſought only for the zdileſhip, the people. gave him the con- 


ſulſhip, diipenſing with his age and other uſual qualifica- 
tions. Scipio ſoon let them know that their honours were 
not ill beſtowed ; for having reſtored diſcipline, Which had 
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d diſſolution of the Roman commonwealth. Cato's 
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been too much neglected by the late conſuls, he ſoon took 
that part of Carthage called Megara, and drove the inhabi. 
tants into the citadel, or Byr/a. Then ſecuring the iſthmus 
which led to the city, he cut off all ſupplies of proviſion; 
from the country, and blocked up the haven. But the he. 
ſieged, with incredible induſtry, cut out a new paſſage into 
the ſea, by which they could, at certain times, receive ne- 
ceſſaries 3 the army without. Scipio therefore, in the 
OE of the winter, attacked that army, of which he 
killed ſeventy thouſand, and took ten thouſand priſoners, 
The beſieged, now deprived of all aſſiſtance from abroad. 
were by this means reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs. In the 
beginning of the next ſpring, he took, with prodigious ſlaugh- 
ter of the beſieged, all the city, except the citadel, which 
ſtill held out ſome time longer, but at laſt ſurrendered, on 


condition that the lives of all ſhould be ſpared, the author; 


Carthage 


taken and miles in compaſs, continued burning ſeventeen days, at the 
deſtroyed. 


Year of 
Rome 608. 


of the revolt excepted. Upwards of fifty thouſand laid 
down their arms, and were ſaved. Aſdrubal, ſoon after, did 
the ſame, for which he was much reviled by the revolters, 
who, finding their condition deſperate, ſet fire to the temple, 
and burnt themſelves with it. A/drubaPs wife too, in her 
rage, threw herſelf and two children into the midſt of the 
flames. This magnificent city, which was twenty-four 


end of which it was totally reduced to aſhes. The Roman 
ſenate received this news with extraordinary joy, and ſent 
ſome of their own order to aſſiſt Scipio in diſpoſing of the 
country. Heavy curſes were denounced againſt whoever 
ſhould attempt to rebuild Carthage. All the cities which 
had aſſiſted in this war were ordered to be demoliſhed, and 
the lands given to the friends of the Roman people ; and the 


reſt of the towns were to be tributaries, and governed yearly 


by a prætor, appointed for that purpoſe, All the captives 
were ſold, except ſome of the principal. Such was the fatal 
end of one of the moſt renowned cities in the world, ſeven 
hundred and eight years after it was firſt built, and upwards 
of one hundred years after it had been the rival of Rome; 
and thus alſo ended the third and laſt Carthaginian war, in 


the fourth year after it began, to the great increaſe of the 


dominions, power, and riches of the Roman ſtate. This 
Scipio, like the former, was honoured with the ſurname ot 
Africanus. | | 
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CHAP v. 


Trim the Deſtruction of Carthage to the Battle of 
actium, when the Roman Republic was changed 
into a Monarchy. 


HE year in which Carthage was deſtroyed, proved . _. 
T equally fatal to Corinth, one of the nobleſt cities in 2 


Greece, The Achaians had not only affronted the Roman 
ambaſſadors that were ſent to diſſolve the confederacy of the 
ſtates of Greece, and leave the cities of that country to the 
overnment of their own peculiar laws, but likewiſe joined 
with others in a war againſt the Lacedæmonians, who were 
allies of Rome: For theſe reaſons the ſenate decreed war 
againſt them, and /etellzs, then in Macedonia, was ordered 
to manage it. Accordingly, he drew down his army thro? 
Theſſaly into Bweotia, overthrew Critolaus, and took T hebes 
Megara. For theſe exploits he was ſurnamed MHacedlo- 
nicuss The conſul Hummius, who ſucceeded him in his 
command, defeated the Achaian general Dieus, and took Co- 
rinth, which he levelled with the ground, becauſe that was 
the place were. the ambaſſadors had been affronted. Pur- 
ſuing his advantage, he reduced all Greece and Epirus into 
the form of a province, afterwards called by the general 
name of Achaia ; and by his ſucceſs he obtained the ſurname 


of Achaicus. 
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It was now ſeventy- four years ſince the Romans firſt in- Year of 
vaded Spain, where many ſtruggles had been made, eſpeci- Rome Gog. 
ally ſince the departure of the elder Scipio Africanus. Viri- 
atus, who from a ſhepherd became a robber, and from a Affairs of 
robber a general of a numerous party of men like himſelf, the Ro- 
now gave them full employment. Fabius, the brother of mane in 


Scipio the Tom was reduced to ſuch extremities, that he Spain. 


was forced to accept of peace on equal terms, which Cæpio, 
one of the conſuls for the following year, refuſed to ſtand to, 
having received new orders from the ſenate to proſecute the 
war. Cæpio attempted to deſtroy Viriatus by ſurpriſe ; but 
he eſcaped, and ſoon after ſent ambaſſadors to treat of a 
peace. Cæpio ſo wrought upon the ambaſſadors, that, to 
their ſhame, and his great diſhonour, they murdered Viria- 
115 in his bed at their return. But the moſt difficult part of 
this war was at Numantia, a town of Gallzcia, of no great 
bigneſs, but inhabited by people of extraordinary valour. 
before Viriatus's death, they had foiled ©, Pompeius the con- 
ſul ſeveral times, and likewiſe his ſucceſſor Marcianus. Both 


of theſe had been obliged to make diſhonourable treaties 


with them; but pretences were afterwards found to break 
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them, and Marcianus was delivered up to the enemy. AF. 
ter this, Brutus defeated many thouſands of the Lu/itania: 
and overthrew the Gallæcians: but the proconſul Lepidus, Vis 
tacking the Yazeer, a harmleſs and quiet people of the hi- 
thermoſt Spain, was intirely defeated by them. 


Scipio lays The Romans, diſheartened by theſe misfortunes, choſe Sci. 


ſiege to pio Africanus conſul a ſecond time, looking uyon him as the 
Numantia Chief hope and bulwark of their country. His firſt care 
the inha- Was to reſtore diſcipline, to the want of which the late hag 
bitants of ſucceſs of the Romans had been owing : but when he came 
which to engage, he found the courage of the enemy fo extraordi— 
burn their nary, that he reſolved to avoid fighting, and to lay cloſe 
city and ſiege to Numantia,. The beſieged were at laſt ſo ſtraitened, 
hem. that they offered to yield upon reaſonable terms, or to fight, 
ſelves. if they might have battle given them, notwithſtanding the 
great inequality of their numbers. But neither of theſe be- 
ing allowed them, they ſallied out upon the beſiegers with 
ſuch deſperate fury, that the Rzmans mult have been defeat- 
ed, had any other general but Sci commanded them, 
The Numantians, finding it impoſſible to reſiſt any longer, 
rather than be taken priſoners, burnt their city and them- 
felves, ſo that ſcarce a man remained to grace the victor's 
triumph. This city, with only four thouſand men, had, 
for fourteen years together, withſtood the efforts of forty 
thouſand Romans, and often put them to great loſs and ſhame. 

It held out fifteen months againſt Scipio. 

The Romans now began daily to degenerate from their 
ancient modeſty, plainneſs, and feverity of life; addicting 
themſelves more and more to pleaſure and luxury; for the 
Aſiatic expeditions and triumphs having brought in excels 
and riot, and the ruin of Carthage taken away all fear; idle- 
neſs and ſecurity, as well as avarice and ambition, by de- 
grees ſtole in upon them, and almoſt a general corruption 
began to mix with the ſtate. For though after this time 
many a powerful people were ſubdued, arts and learning 
daily increafed and flouriſhed, and great glory was obtained 
abroad; yet it was often ſtained and ſullied with inglorious 
factions, ſeditious jealouſies, and contentions at home, 
ſometimes to the ſhedding of one another's blood, of which 
that of Tiberins Gracchus was the firſt remarkable inſtance. 

. Crac- This perſon, who was the elder Africanus's grandſon, and 
ous en- of a ſtirring and active ſpirit, had a ſhare in Mancinus's diſ- 
deayvours honourable treaty in Spain, for which being reflected on by 
to make the ſenate, who, not Without injuſtice, had broke it, and 
himſelf being therefore both aſhamed and affrighted, he endeavoured 
popular. to make himſelf popular, by reſtraining the unjuſt oppreſ— 
ſions of the nobility, which were now far more notorious 

than formerly. To this end, procuring himſelf to be elected 

tribune, he preferred a law, forbidding any man to poſlels 

above five hundred acres of the public lands, and ordering 

tae overplus to be divided among the poor. For it Was 
cuſtomaiy 


a 
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cuſtomary for the Romans to divide thoſe lands which were 


taken from their enemies among their own citizens, if ara- 


ble; if not, the cenſors farmed them out to the other inha- 
bitants of Italy, or to the common fort of Romans, upon 
condition, taat if they plowed them, they ſhould pay the 


tenth part of the corn, and the fifth of other fruits; but if 


they did not plow them, they pai a certain rent. But 
corruptions daily increaſing in the ſtate, the poor huſband- 
men were, by degrees, thruſt out of their poſſeſſions by the 
rich, who, by purchaſing and other methods, got all thoſe 
lands into their own hands; ſo that the public was de- 
frauded of its revenues, and the poor of their livelihood, 


209 


Gracchus inſiſted ſtrongly on the immediate reformation A new 
of theſe infamous abuſes, and to that end procured the Lici- triumvi- 
nian law to be inforced by an additional clauſe, purporting, rate ap- 
that one half ſhould be given to the children, and the reſt pointed to 
divided among ſuch poor as had nothing. And leſt any examine 
ſhould go about to enlarge their portions by purchaſe, a into the 
yearly triumvirate was appointed to judge what lands were diſtributi- 


public, and what private. Theſe matters, though at firſt on of 
carried on with ſufficient moderation, greatly diſguſted the lands. 


nobility and richer ſort, who, by virtue of this law, were to 
part with much of their eſtates ; and for that reaſon they fre- 
quently inſinuated to the people, That Gracchus had 1ntro- 
duced this law with a deſign only to diſturb the government, and 
to put all things into confuſion. But Gracchus, who had great 
abilities and eloquence, eaſily wiped off theſe aſperſions, and 
wrought the people into a rage againſt the nobles. Octavius, 
one of his collegues, oppoſed his proceeding with much 
heat and violence; but Gracchus managed him ſo, that he 
forced him to quit his office, and then put in his place Mum- 
mus, one of his own faction. This action of his, being 
without all precedent, much alienated the minds of many ot 
the multitude; and even his own party thought he uſed too 


| great a freedom with the ſacred office of the tribuneſhip. 


Gracchus perceiving this, firſt made a very plauſible defence ; 
and then, the more to ingratiate himſelf with the people, 
offered to prefer a law for diſtributing the money which At- 
zalus, king of Pergamus, had lately left, together with his 
kingdom, to the people of Rome. This cauſed greater diſ- 
turbances among the ſenate and nobility than before, and 
all things were carried on with more violent feuds than ever; 
ſo that Gracchus's death began to be thought the ſureſt means 
to quiet all diſturbances. 

The ſenate met to conſider what was beſt to be done; 
and all were of opinion, that Mutius Scævola, the conſul, 
ſhould defend the commonwealth by arms : but he refuſed to 
do any thing by force. Whereupon Scipio Nafica, Grac- 
chus's Kinſman, cried out in a great pation, “ Since the con- 


ful 3 not the ſafety of the commonwealth, let every man that 


will defend the dignity and _—y of the latos, folleto me! Up- 
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on this, he went directly up to the capitol, being accompa- 


nied by molt of the ſenate, many knights, and ſome plebei— 
ans, armed with clubs, ſtaves, and ſuch like weapons, with 
which, after opening the way to Gracchus, wWiio vas then 
haranguing the people, and endeavouring to be choſen tri. 


The eller bune for the following year, they killed nim and turce hun— 


Gracchus 


killed. 


Year of 
Rome 625. 


Knights 
made 


dred of his hearers. This was the firſt inſurrection among 


the Romans that ended with effuſion of blood, ſince the abo- 


lition of the kingly government. All former ſeditions, tho 
many of them were very great and laſting, were conſtantly 
ended by one of the parties yielding to the other, and ſub- 
mitting all to the good of the public; for then riches and 


private intereſt were unknown to the Rzmans. About four 


years after the death of Gracchus, three hundred and thirty 
1 eight hundred and twenty-three free citizens were 
ceſſed. | 
The civil diſſentions occaſioned by Gracchus did not die 
with him; his law for the diviſion of the lands being ſtill 
in force, and the people extremely fond of it. He had a 
younger brother, called Caius, who, with Flaccus and Pa- 
irius, compoſed the triumvirate for dividing the grounds; 
in which they proceeded with great vigour, but met with in- 
ſurmountable dificulties. Catius afterwards obtained the tri- 
buneſhip, which gave him a fair opportunity to ſhew his 
enmity to the ſenate. He preferred ſeveral laws ; among the 
reſt, one for diſtributing the public corn to every man 
monthly. Then procuring his office to be continued to him 
another year, he began to inſpect {ſtrictly into the late cor- 
ruptions of the ſenate ; ſuch as their taking bribes, ſelling of 
offices, and ſuch like unjuſt proceedings ; by which he found 
means to transfer the power of judging corrupt officers, from 
the ſenators to the knights; which gave the latter an extra- 
ordinary authority, and made a great alteration in the whole 


judges of government, by the addition of this new order, which, 


corrupt 
officers. 


Publicans. 


though inſtituted by Romulus, and originally a part of the 


commonwealth, had no particular authority before, but had 
always been included among the plebeians, being diſtinguiſhed 
only by their way of ſervice. By this law of Gracchus, it 
was enacted, that the judging of corrupt officers ſhould be 
peculiar to them. The power of theſe knights became ex- 
tremely burthenſome to the ſtate, till, by degrees, their 
authority was diminiſhed. The knights alone were wont 
to farm the public revenues and cuſtoms from the cenſors, 
and from thence they were called Publicans. Theſe were 
the principal of the equeſtrian order, the ornaments of the 
city, and the ſtrength of the ſtate, who made up ſo many 


companies as there were provinces ſubject to the payment of 


toll, tribute, cuſtom, or impoſt. 

Caius, having been twice tribune, ſtood for it a third 
time, and had many votes: but his collegues, offend at his 
violent carriage at this time, procured Minutius ee 

choſen 
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choſen into his place; who began to abrogate many of his 
laws; wherein he was ſeconded by the conſul Opimius, who 
was a profeſſed enemy to Cairns, and endeavoured to find 
ſome plaufible pretence to put him to death. Upon this, 
Caius, at the inſtigation of his friends, eſpecially Fuluius, re- 
ſolved to raiſe forces, and at an aſſembly in the capitol, he 
and his friends went thither privately armed. One Antilius, 
a ſerjeant, coming down from the capitol], cried out to Ful- 
dius and his friends, Ye facticus citizens, make way for honeſt 
nen] whereupon they immediately flew him. This murder 
cauſed a great diſturbance in the aſſembly. Caius was ver 

angry with thoſe of his party for giving his enemies ſo muc 

advantage againſt him, and endeavoured to excuſe himſelf, 
but could not be heard by reaſon of the tumult. He there- 
fore retired home with his friends and confederates. The 


conſul kept ſtrict watch all night in the city, and the next 
day Antilius's corpſe was expoſed to open view juſt before 


the ſcnate-houſe, in order to ſtir up the people to revenge. 
The ſenate inveſted Opimus with an extraordinary power, 
and all the knights were ordered to be in arms. Caius and 
his friends then betook themſelves to Mount Aventine, offer- 
ing liberty to all ſlaves that ſhould join them. The conſul, 
on the oth 

the head either of Caius or Fulvius, ſhould receive its weight 
in gold for a reward. Caius, finding that it would be impoſ- 
ſible for him to make any long defence, fled to a grove be- 


yond the Tiber, where he made his ſervant kill him. The Death of 
ſervant immediately after killed himſelf, and fell down dead theyoung- 
upon his maſter. One Septimuleius carried his head to Opi- er Grac- 
mins; and, it is ſaid, that, to make it weigh the heavier, he chas. Year 
took out the brains and filled the ſkull with lead. Fulvius of Rome 


flying to a friend's houſe, was betrayed and ſlain, 

The Gracchi had. ſo far changed the conſtitution of the 
commonwealth, and the public peace was now fo far broken, 
particularly by the diſunion of patriots and clients, that the 
Riman ſtate became very unſettled, and more than ever liable 
to any new revolution; and, though reformation might be 
their defign, yet it might well be feared that ruin would be 
the conſequence of ſuch diſturbances in a tate now ſo cor- 
rupted by the greatneſs of its power and riches. 

Soon after the death of Caius Gracchus, a law was made, 
permitting the ſelling of land, which the elder Gracchus had 
forbidden. By this means, the poor, partly by purchaſe, 
and partly by conſtraint, were again diſpoſſeſſed. After this, 
the law for the diviſion of lands was intirely repealed by 
Borcus, and the grounds left to their antient owners, charged 
with the payment of à certain ſum to the people. But not 
long after, that payment was likewiſe ſet aſide, ſo that the 
poor had nothing leſt. h | 


. Vuring theſe domeſtic troubles, the Romans were engaged Year of 
ma war with the Zghrog:, * inhabiting about the Rame 634. 
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The war countries now called Dauphiny and Savey, who had invaded 
with the the Haedui, allies of Rome, and had drawn the Avery; into 
Allobrogi. their confederacy. Ihe Allobrogi were firſt overthrown by 
Domitius Anobarbus; and after him, Fabius Maximus, grand- 
fon to Paulus Zmilius, and adopted into the Fabian family, 
defeated them, together with the Averni and Ruteni, and 
Year of took one of their kings priſoner; for which he obtained the 
Rome 5 36. ſurname of Alobrogicus. About this time, Gallia Narbomenjs 
Gallia was reduced into a Roman province. Not long after, the 
Narbonen- Scordici, a people inhabiting Thrace, defeated the Roman ar- 
reduced my under the conſul Cato; but were afterwards driven back 
to a Ro- to their own country by the prætor Didius and the conſul 
man pro- Druſus: and after this they afforded a glorious triumph to 
Vince. Minutius and Mietellus. The number of free citizens at the 
end of this war amounted to 304, 336. 
Year of The great war in Numidia, calle 9 war, be- 
Rome 643. gan ſoon after. Jugurtha, grandſon to Maſſaniſſa, murdered 
The Ju- his couſin Hiemſal to get his kingdom; and attempted to do 


gurthine the ſame to his brother Adherbal: but this laſt made his 
War. eſcape, and fled to Rome for ſuccour. Jugurtba, being ſen- 


ſible how much avarice and injuſtice had crept into Rome, 
ſent ambaſſadors with large preſents; which had ſuch an effect 
upon the ſenate, that they decreed him half the kingdom, and 
ſent ten commiſſioners to divide it between him and Adhber— 
bal. The commiſſioners thinking they might lawfully imi- 
tate their maſters in the ſenate, were alſo bribed to give the 
richeſt and moſt populous part to y urtha : but he, not 
yet ſatisfied, fell ſuddenly upon Adherbal, ind getting him 
into his hands murdered him. For this, war was declared 
againſt Jugurtha, and committed to the management of the 
conſul Calpurnius Beſtia, who invaded Numidia, and took 
ſome towns: but the golden weapons of 7ygurtha ſtopped 
his career; and a treaty of peace was ſoon ſet on foot. Scar'- 
rus, who accompanied the conſul as his friend and counſellor, 
was likewiſe guilty of the ſame crime. Upon this, the peo- 
em ſent the prætor Caſſius Longinus to Fugurtha, to perſuade 
im to come to Rome upon the public faith of the ſtate; in 
hopes of diſcovering, by that means, thoſe who had been 
guilty of taking bribes. | 
Tugurtha was eaſily perſuaded to make trial of the clemency 
of Rome, and to throw himſelf upon the mercy of the peo- 
ple. Accordingly he came to Woe, in a habit of deep 
mourning: but the moment he appeared in the aſſembly, the 
tribune, Bebius, who had alſo been bribed to defer the buſi- 
neſs and delude the people, bad him hold his peace. At the 
ſame time, one Maſſina, a couſin of Fugurtha's, who had 
formerly fled from Africa to Rome, was perſuaded, by the 
conſul Albinus, to beg the kingdom of Numidia of the ſenate: 
but Jugurtha having intelligence of the deſign, procured him 
to be aſſaſſinated, and conveyed the murderer away to N- 


midia. Fugurtha was thereupon ordered to depart, vo 
| ie 
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he was out of the 772 he lifted up his hands and cried, 0 

Rome, that would'/? thyſelf be fold, were there but a chapman for 

thee! fo extremely were the inhabitants degenerated. Aib:nus 

followed him with an 2 which, after ſtaying with it 

ſome time, he left with his brother Aulus, who, by virtue of 

ſome compact, withdrew from Suthul, where the chief trea- 

ſure of the 2 lay, when he was juſt upon the point of 

inveſting it. The centuriens likewiſe were ſo corrupted, 

that, when Albinus returned, Jugurtha was ſuffered to break 

intolthe _ from whence he beat out the army, and, either 

by ſorce, or by former agreement, brought Albinus to ſubmit 

upon moſt diſhonourable terms. | 

The conſul Metellus, who found affairs in this wretched 

condition, and the whole army almoſt ruined for want of 
diſcipline, brought his ſoldiers into ſuch order, that, in two 

years he overthrew 712urtha ſeveral times, and forced him to 

ſubmit and beg for peace. But he ſoon broke it, and hoſti- 

lities were again renewed. Metellus's heutenant at this time 

was C. Marius, a man of frugality, policy, courage, and ex- 

perience in war; a contemner of pleaſure, but very ambiti- 

ous of honour ; which made him extremely defirous to obtain 

the conſulſhip. 'T'o this end, he privately blamed /Zetellus to 

the people of Utica, ſaying, That he could take Jugurtha pri- 

foner in a few days with half the army. Complaints were here- 

upon ſent to Rome againſt Metellus; and Caius, getting leave 

to go thither, obtained the conſulſhip and the management 

of the war, of which he ſoon ſhewed himſelf very capable, by 

taking, in a ſhort time, Capſa, a very rich and ſtrong city; 

and after that another, called Mulucha; by which Fugurtha 

was ſo reduced, that he was forced to have recourſe to his 
father-in-law Bocchus, king of Mauritania, who joined him 

with his numerous cavalry. Marius had inveſted Cirta when 

Bocchus approached with, it is ſaid, ſixty thouſand horfe. A Marius 
battle enſued, in which, after three days obſtinate fight, the defeats 
two kings were entirely defeated. Another battle, in the Numi- 
which Marius is ſaid to have killed ninety thouſand of the anus and 
enemy, made Bacchus begin to repent of his enterprize. He Maurita- 
ſent to Rome to enter into a league; but all he could obtain »;ans, 4; 
was pardon for his crime. Not long after, Marius ſurpriſed $:& 

ugurtha in an ambuſcade, took him priſoner, and delivered and takes 24 

im up to his quæſtor, Sy//a, who had brought him a rein- Fugurtha 3 
forcement from Italy; and who learned under him that ſkill priſoner. 
in war which he afterwards employed againſt bim. Tugur- ac 
tha, and his two ſons, were led in triumph by Marius; 3 
yon after which he was put to death by bt 5 of the oh 
enate, | | 

While this war was carrying on in Africa, the Cimbri, a War with 
vagabond people, of Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, now called Denmark, the Cim- 
Joining with the Teutones, a nation of Germany, made dread- 27. 
ful irruptions into ſeveral your of the Roman dominions ; 
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particularly Gaul and Spain; where they overthrew ſeveral 
conſuls, and in the laſt battle killed cighty thouſand Romans, 
after which they reſolved to paſs the Alps into Italy. Nome 


began now to be in great conſternation; and MHarius, who 


had juſt vanquiſhed Vugurtba, was made conſul a ſecond 
time, as the only man thought able to manage fo perilous a 
war, and to preſerve the ſtate. While they continued in 
Spain, Marius marched againſt their friends, the Tolsſons, in 
Gaul ; Where his lieutenant, Sylla, took their king, Copilis, 
priſoner. Being made conſul again the following year, he 
declined fighting till the encmy's force was weakened by de- 
lays. The next year, in his fourth conſulſhip, juſt as the 
Teutones and Amironcs were preparing to paſs the Alp:, he fel] 
upon, and entirely deſtroyed them, taking their king, They- 
tabocchus, prifoner. The Cimbri eſcaped him, and fled over 
the Albs, though it was winter and they were covered with 
ſaow ; and, notwithſtanding they were oppoſed by Catulis, 
both at the Aibps, and at the river Atbeſis, near Verona, The 
year following, Marius, being again conſul, joining with 
Catulus, gave them a molt dreadiul overthrow. Their wives, 
while the battle laſted, mode a wonderful reſiſtance from the 
chariots ; but when they w it loſt, their fury was ſuch that 
they killed, firſt, all their children, and then themſelves, 
This battle, in which one hundred and forty thouſand were 
ſlain, and fixty thouſand taken prifoners, ended this war, 
aſter it had laſted tweive years. About this time flouriſhed 
the famous Lucretius, who, as a poet, is thought not at all 
inferior to Y:rg:l. | 

Some years paſſed without any great action abroad, or 
open ſedition at home; though there was great diſſatisfaction 
among thoſe of the ſenatorial order, on account of the power 
of judicature given to the knights by C. Gracchus's law, 
The commonwealth too was bought and ſold; the publi— 
cans, who farmed the public revenues, being knights; and 
therefore both judges and parties. The tribune, Druſus, a 


propoſes a ſenſible well- meaning man, endeavoured to reſtore the ſena- 
reforma- tors to their. antient privileges and authority, and at the 


tion, 


ſame time not to offend the knights. He propoſed, That the 


ſenate, which was now reduced to a ſmall number, ſhould be filled 


up out of the knights ; and, that the power of judicature ſhould be 


but 15 op- committed equally to ail that ſhould be thenof that _ This gave 


poſed, 


offence to both parties; and Cæpio, one of Druſus's col- 
legues, oppoſed him; and coming into the ſenate, there ac- 
cuſed ſome of the higheſt rank of illegal endeavours to gain 
offices, Dru/us, ſeeing his deſign, again propoſed the Ara- 
rian law; and, that the allies and confederates of /taly 
might not take it amiſs, he gave them hopes of the freedom 
of the city. A great concourſe of ſtrangers were aſſembled; 
one of whom {truck the conſul, Philippus, for oppoſing the 
law for dividing the lands; and violent diſputes enſued. 955 
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Name the Samnites; ) called the Social, or Italian, war. Thee 


diſturbance. 


ſwelled him with ſuch an opinion of himſelf, that he boaſted 
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1s, diſappointed in this particular, ſtill endeavoured to per- 
form his promiſe to the /talzans; but going home, accom- 
anied by a great multitude of people, he was ſtabbed in the and mur- 
court of his own houſe, and dropped down, having only time dered, 
toſay, That the commonwealth could never find a perfen more true 
to her intereſt than he. 

Theſe troubles did not end with Driiſus's death; for ſoon Year of 
after a very dangerous war broke out on this account with Rome 603, 
moſt of the Italiuns; (namely, the Lucarians, Apulians, Tart, The So- 
Peligni, and many others; eſpecially thoſe old enemies of c war, 
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people, thinking themſelves extremely ill uſed in being de- 
nied the freedom of the city, to which their ſervices of every 
kind entitled them, which had been partly promiſed them in 
the time of the Cracchi, and in endeavouring to obtain which 
Druſus had loſt his life, entered into a cloſe confederacy, and 
privately ſent meſſages and hoſtages to each other. Theſe 
tranſactions being diſcovered, and the city of Aſculum, in 
particular, being detected in ſending an hoſtage to another 
city, the proconſul Servilius went to Aſculum, to reprimand 
the inhabitants of that place: but they, inſtead of hearing 
him, killed him and all the Romans that were there. Their 
defign being now aiſcovered, they broke out into an open 
rebellion. The war was coinmitted to both the conſuls, to- 
gether with Marius and Syila, and ſeveral others who had 
proconſular authority ; and the forces on each fide amounted 
to about an hundred thouſand fighting men. This War 
was very dangerous and deſtructive: the conful Nutilius 
ſoon loſt his lite in it; and the Romans met with ſuch oppo- 
ſition, that they were forced to inliſt many who had been 
ſlaves, The bodies of the conſul, and feveral other perſons 
of note, being carried into the city, ſo diſcouraged the peo- 
ple, that the ſenate made a decree, That, from thence forward 
the bodies of the flain ſhould be buried where they died. a prudent 
regulation, which the enemy alſo followed. By Nutilius's 
death, the command of the army fell to Marius and Cæpis; 
and this laſt being killed ſoon after, Marius remained ſole 
commander in chief. 

The following year, Pompeius Strabo, father to Pompey the 
Great, and Porcius Cato, were made conſuls ; and the ſenate 
gave the freedom of the city to ſuch as had not revolted ; 
which fixed ſuch as were ſtill wavering, and abated the cou- 
rage of thoſe who had already revolted. They were not, 
however choſen into any of the thirty- five tribes, but were 
placed by themſelves, behind all; ſo that in voting they 
could not hinder the reſt, which afterwards cauſed ſome 
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The conſul Cato did good ſervice this campaign; which 


himſelf equal to Marius; for which the ſon of this lait killed 
him in the midft of a battle againſt the Marſi. His collegue 
5 5 P 4 Pompey 
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Pompey defeated the Mahi, the Picentes, and the Aje::!an; 1 


and took Aſcilum; the chief officers and principal men of 

which city he cauſed firſt to be ſcourged and then bcheaded. 

Sy a likewiſe performed many great actions, defcating the 

Sanmtes and ſtorming two of their camps: Which ſucceſs ſo 

elevated him, that he immediately ſtood for the conſulſhjp, 

and obtained it. Ie had alſo the honour of finiſhing this 
dangerous war, near three years aſter it began: a wat fo de- 
ſtructive, that it conſumed above three hundred thouſand of 

the youth of /#al/;*. The conquered Italians had the unex- 

pected freedom of the city given them; and all things were 

happily quieted. | | | | 

Year of But peace and quiet was too creat a happineſs for Rome at 
Rome 666. this time; for the Social war was ſcarce ended when two 
The war others broke out; one the cauſe of ine other. The firſt was 
with Mi- with Mithridates, king of Pontus; a prince famous for his 
thridales. knowledge, mighty in power and riches, and ambitious be- 
ond all bounds. He had gained the enmity of the Romans, 

b ſeveral actions; particularly by making Tigranes, king of 

Mons, declare againſt the Nan ſtate; and by over-run- 

ing his neighbours, the Bethynians, Phrygians, Mirfians, Ly- 

cans, Pamphilians, and other allies of Rome; and, which 

was {ſtill more provoking, having taken ©, Opprius and 4qui- 

lies, he killed this laſt by pouring melted gold down his 

throat, continually upbraiding the Romans with avarice and 
corruption. Upon theſe accounts, the Komans proclaimed 

war againſt him; and Sy!la, and Pomfpeius Rufus, being con- 

ſuls, it fell to the ſhare of the former to undertake it. But 

Syl/a having not quite finiſhed the Sↄcial war, Marius, excited 

by the deſire either of profit or of honour, perſuaded $ulþ:- 

cius, tribune of the people, to prefer a law for transfering 

the management of this war from Hylla to him. He made 

what parties he could, and drew the people of Italy to his fide, 

by promiſing them equal privileges with thoſe of the thirty- 

hve tribes. Matters were carried on with great violence; 

=! | and Pompecy's fon, who was likewiſe ſon-1n-law to Sylla, was 
ur - killed in theſe diſturbances. CE, | 
4 Civil war Hylla, hearing this, haſtened to the city, after ſecuring his 
#þ between army, which promiſed to ſtand by him at all events. His 
Marius collegue Pompey joined with him; and, though, Marius and 
and S;/la, the tribune Sulpicius made all poſſible oppoſition, they entered 
| the city, and Marius and his party were forced to fly. This 
was the beginning of the other war, which was the firlt 

civil war of any note among the Romans. Sylla did no injury 

to the citizens in general, but reverſed all that Sulpicius had 

done; regulated the ſenate, and procured Marius, Sulpicius, 

and ten other leading men, to be declared enemies to their 
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country, with leave to any one to kill them, and ſet their 
goods up to public ſale. After this, Sylla proceeded on his 
expedition againſt Mithridates, who had ſubdued great part of 
Greece. Sulpicius was ſoon taken and put to death; but Ma- 
rius hid himſelf in the fens of Minturnum, where a Gaul that 
was ſent to kill him was ſo awed by his majeſtic air, that he 
could not perform his order. Marius eſcaped from thence to 
Africa, where he was joined by Cythegus and others, who 
had fled into Numidia, to invade their own country. To ſe- 
cure Italy, Pompeius Rufus, the conſul, was appointed to 
command the army of Pampeius Strabo, who had done great 
ſervices in the Social war; and was ſo beloved by his troops, 
that, rather than loſe their old commander, they killed the 
new conſul. Thus were the Romans involved in dangers and 
(iſturbances on all ſides. | | 

Cornelius Cinna and C. Octauius were conſuls for the follow- 
ing year. Cinna, corrupted, as ſome think, immediately de- 
clared for the new citizens, and recalled Marius, with the 
reſt of the exiles. But his collegue Ofauius oppoſed theſe 
meaſures ſo ſtrongly, that Cinna was driven from the city, 
and Merula put in his place, Cinna, in this fugitive condi- 
tion, went about to the people of Italy, from whom he ob- 
tained great ſums of money, by feeding them with freſh 
hopes of their enjoying equal privileges with the Romans ; 
and pretending, that all his ſufferings were for their ſakes. 
Marius came over to him ſhortly after, and they togeteer 
raiſed a conſiderable army; with part of which Cinna 


marched directly to Rome, and ſet down before it; while Cina and 


217 


Maris, with the reſt, attacked ia, and took it. Soon 1F,,;,. 


after, Cinna broke up the ſiege of Rome, and inveſted Ari- 
ninum, which he ſtormed. arius, after the taking of O/- 
lia, advanced with his whole army to the hill Janiculuim, 


joining to Rome; which put the inhabitants into a great 


conſternation, eſpecially when he was joined by Cinna. 
Hlla being at too great a diſtance to be recalled, the conſuls 
ſent to Metellus, who was then at the head of an army in 
damnium : but he, differing from them about ſome conditi- 
ons, ſhortly after joined Marius; and the city was ſo near 
being betrayed to them by Appius Claudius, a tribune of the 
army, who was intruſted with the command of the Janicu- 
lam, that both Marius and Cinna broke into it: but they 
were repulſed by Ofavius and Pompeius Strabo. | 
Marius, after this, took ſeveral towns about Rome z and 
Cinna, by promiſes of liberty, drew great numbers of ſlaves 
out of the city. The ſenate thereupon ſent deputies to Cin- 


2a and Marius, deſiring them to come into the city peace- nate ſends 


ably, and ſpare their own countrymen. Cinna refuſed to 
admit of any addreſs made to him as a private man; ſo 
that they were forced to treat with him as conſul : an 
when they deſired him to ſwear that he would not ſhed any 


blood, he abſolutely refuſed to take ſuch an oath ; but pro- 
| | — miſed 


lay ſiege 
to Rome. 


The ſe- 


deputies 
to them. 
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miſed, that he would not knowingly and willingly he the 
cauſe of any man's death. Marius ſtood by him, and ſaid 
nothing; but his looks ſpoke ſufficiently his bloody reſolu- 
tion. However, the better to diſſemble his rage, he at laſt 
broke ſilence, and told the deputies, that he was then in ex. 
Baniſh- ile, and baniſhed his country by courſe of law; that if ki; 
ment of preſence was neceſſary, they muſt repeal the former act of 
Marius his baniſhment by a new decree; that he might be received 
repealed. as a religious obſerver of the laws, and might enter the city 
free from fear or oppreſſion. Accordingly, the laws for ba- 

niſhing Marius and his aſſociates were repealed. 
Upon their entrance into the city, a furious ſlaughter be- 
gan. The conſul Odlauius, though he had the oath of 


Cinna and Marius, was killed, and his head ſet upon the 


ro/tra, together with ſeveral others, and particularly that of 

J. Antonius, who was ſo great an orator, that his — 

alone defended him a conſiderable time againſt the fury of 

the ſoldiers. A dreadful maſſacre reigned throughout al] 

Rome, and neither age nor dignity was ſpared. All Hula 

friends were ſlaughtered without mercy, his houſe demo- 

Cinna and liſhed, his goods let to ſale, and he himſelf declared an enemy 

Marius to Rome. Merula and Catullus killed themſelves. Cinna and 

proſcribe Marius, now ſatiated with blood, made themſelves conſul; 

Sylla. for the following year; but Marius died about a month 

after, in the ſeventieth year of his age, and within leſs than 

Death of two years after the breaking out of the civil war. He 

Marius. —_ the conſulſhip ſeven times, which no one had ever done 
efore. 

Sylla's ek, During theſe unhappy troubles at home, Sylla perſormed 

ploits a- many noble exploits againſt MAithridates, who, not long be— 

gainſt Mi- fore his arrival, had, in one day, commanded eighty thou- 

thridates, ſand, ſome ſay an hundred and fifty thouſand, Namans and 

Italians in Aſia to be murdered in cold blood. Sylla firſt 

overthrew his general Archeaus near Athens, ſo effectually, 

that out of one hundred and twenty thouſand men, ſcarce 

ten thouſand were left. He afterwards gave him another 

great defeat, recovered Greece, Macedonid, Toma, Aſia, and 

_ he and likewiſe took his fleet from him. Mithridates then pro- 

concludes Poſed a treaty, which $y//a was not averſe to, being in want 

of money, and very deſirous to return to /taly, to revenge 

himſelf of thoſe who had declared him an enemy to Rome, 

The principal articles of the peace were, That Mithridates 

Jhoul pay the charges of the war, and that for the future he 

ſhould be content with his father's kingdom. This was 

ratified by theſenate within leſs than three years after the be- 

ginning of the war. Sy!/a fined Aſia ſeverely for its revolt, 

and after ſettling things in the beſt manner he could, he 

returned to Italy. He took Athens in his way, from whence 

he carried the famous library of Apellicon the Teian, in 

which were moſt of the books of Ariſtotle and 5 

| | | oon 
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goon after, he wrote to the ſenate at Rome, recounting his 
great ſervices to the ſtate, and how ungratefully he had 
deen uſed by Marius's party; and telling them plainly, that 
he was coming to revenge both himſelf and the public by 
puniſhing the authors of thoſe injuries ; but that he would 
ſnare the reſt, whether they were old or new citizens. 

The ſenate, dreading his return, as well knowing that 
it would be fatal to many, and even to ſome who had un- 
willingly joined with Marius, ſent to treat with him, offer- 
ing all their endeavours for his ſatisfaction, if he would 
quickly make known his demand : and that there might be 
the leſs blood ſhed, they ordered Cinna to diſcontinue his le- 
vies. But he, foreſeeing that nothing but arms could ſup- 

ort him, returned a plauſible. anſwer, and proceeded to 
raiſe ſoldiers ; hoping to make himſelf and his collegue 
Carbs conſuls for the following year, without returning to 
Nome. He ſent over part of his troops into Dalmatia, there 
to meet Sy//a 3 but thoſe behind were driven back to Italy 
by a ſtorm, and afterwards abſolutely refuſed to fight 
againſt their own countrymen ; and the reſt, who had not 
et put to ſea, refuſed to embark. Cinna was going to 
peak to them, when one of his officers, who made way 
before him, ſtruck a ſoldier : the ſoldier returned the blow; 


and being ſeized for fo doing, a tumult aroſe, in which year of 
Cinua himſelf was killed. Carbo continued ſole conſul the Rome bo. 


remaining part of the year. 


Hlla, being informed of Cinna's death, and the diſturban- $5,77,1and 
ces of the commonwealth, croſſed the ſea with ſixteen hun- 5 En : 


dred ſhips, and ſixty thouſand men, and landed at Brundu- 
fum, where he was joined by 1ctellus Pius, who had reti- 
red from Rome for fear of Marius and Cinna, and likewiſe 
by Pompey, afterwards ſurnamed the Great, who from this 
time became Sylla's great favourite. Cethegus too, who had 
joined with Cinna, now begged pardon, and was received 
into favour. Norbanus and Scipio, the preſent conſuls, toge- 
ther with Carbo, prepared for reſiſtance. Norbanus was de- 
teated at Canuſium, from whence he fled to Capua; and his 
collegue Scipio, ſhortly after, by the treachery of his army, 
ell with his fon into the hands of Sylla, who —— 
diſmiſſed them both. Sylla then ſent to Norbanus to treat 
of peace, but received no anſwer. | 


Italy now began to feel all the miſeries of a civil war; Melan- 
Hlla making great devaſtations on one ſide, and Carbo on the choly fi- 
other. This laſt getting into Rome, procured Metellus and tuation of 
the reſt who joined with Sylla, to be declared enemies to that coun- 
the ſtate. The whole country was ranſacked to raiſe forces, try 


and in this manner the reſt of the ſummer was ſpent, in 


which the capitol was burnt down, 5 what means was ne- The capi- 
arbo à third time, and tol burnt, 


ver known. The following year, 


young Marius, ſon of the former, were made conſuls. Car- 
b:'s lieutenant Carinus was defeated by Metellus, and Marius 


by 
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by Sylla. Marius was driven into Preneſte, where, being 
cloſely beſieged, and almoſt deſpairing of relief, he in ; 


great rage wrote to Brutus, then prætor at Rome, to uſe 
ſome pretence to aſſemble the ſenate, and then to kill the 


chief of thoſe who were his enemies. This order was exe. 


cuted with great cruelty ; ſo that whatever fide conquered 
Rome was the ſufferer. Aetellus overthrew Carbo once more. 
and oo; > defeated Marcius, another of that party; 
whilſt $5//2 marched directly to Rome, and entered it with 
eaſe, moſt of the oppoſite faction being fled into the 
country. | 


The inhabitants of Rome were extremely terrified at Sy es 


entrance; but he only put the goods of thoſe that fled to 
ſale, bidding the people not be dejected, for that he was ob- 
liged to act as he did. Then leaving a ſufficient garriſon in 
the city, he marched to Cluſium, where he and his officers 
defeated Carbs's troops ſeveral times. This laſt, being now 
upon the defenſive, ſent eight legions to Prane/te, to relieve 
his collegue Marius; but they were met by Pompey, who 
killed many of them, and e reſt. Soon after, 
Carbo, being joined by Norbanus, engaged with Mietellus, and 
had ten thouſand of his men flain, and fix thouſand ſurren— 
dered : upon which, great numbers went over to Sylla's par- 
ty, which preſently became maſters of all Gaul on that fide 
the Alps. Norbanus went to Rhodes, where, fearing to he 
delivered up, he killed himſelf, and Carbo fled to Africa, tho 


he had thirty thouſand men at Cluſium, beſides other forces, 


all which were ſoon after broken and diſperſed by Pompey. 
Carinus and Marcius, with other commanders, by the al- 
ſiſtance of the Samnites, endeavoured to force the trenches 
at Preneſte, and relieve Marius; but finding that impracti- 
cable, they advanced to Rome, where meeting with Hylla, a 
moſt bloody battle was fought at the very gates of the city, 
in which many thouſands were killed on both ſides. But 
Hlla at laſt gained the victory, and Carinus and Marcius were 
taken, and their heads ſent to Prene/te, which thereupon 
ſurrendered to Lucullus. Marius killed himſelf, and hi 
head was ſent to Rome, and ſet up in the forum. All his 
faction in Prene/te, with the natives and Samnites, were put 
to death without mercy. Norba was taken a little after, 
and all its inhabitants deſtroyed themſelves, after ſetting fire 

to the town. —_—_ 
Hlla, being now maſter of all /taly, ſent Pompey into Aſei- 
ca againſt Carbo, with a charge to paſs from thence into Si- 
cily againſt others of that party. Pompey ſoon drove Carb» 
into Szly, and from thence into Corcyra, where he took 

him, and ordered his head to be cut off, and ſent to Hlla. 
Rome now felt ſeverely the dreadful effects of civil con- 
teſts : for Sylla, calling the people together, told them, that 
he would put them into a better condition, if they were 
obedient to his commands: but that as for his enemies, be 
| Was 
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was reſolved to proſecute them with all ſorts of miſeries 
and calamities, which in fact he did moſt ae Ur 
neither age nor ſex, but allowing his ſoldiers to kill all they 
met, till Furfidius ſtopped his rage a little by telling him 
that he ought to leave ſome for Sylla to reign over. He then 
publiſhed tables of proſcription for particular perſons, the 
firſt ever known in Rome, wherein where proſcribed eighty 
ſenators and ſixteen hundred knights, to which he after- 
wards added more, promiſing great rewards to the diſcover- 
ers, and aner Pane death to the concealers of them. Of 
theſe outlawed perſons, ſome were murdered in their houſes, 
others in the ſtreets, and others at his feet, begging their 
lives; and thoſe that fled, their effects were ſeized on. 
Marius, brother to Sylla's great enemy, had firſt his eyes 
pulled out, and then his hands and legs cut off at ſeveral 
times, that he might die with the greater torment. C. Julius 

Cæſar, a young man of wonderfully promiſing abilities, who 
had married Cinna's daughter, very hardly eſcaped the com- 
mon miſery of theſe times. Sy//a would often prophetically 
ſay of him, That in Cæſar were many Marius's. 

Rome was not the only ſufferer in theſe dreadful calamities 
for this proſcription was carried throughout all the cities of 
lialy, where the mercileſs effuſion of blood was ſuch, that 
neither the temples of the gods, nor all the ſanctuaries could 
afford protection to any man. 

Both the conſuls being now deſtroyed, Sy/la withdrew 
himſelf from the city, and ordered the ſenate to. appoint an 
.nter-rex, Which they moſt willingly did, naming Valerius 
Flaccus. Sylla wrote to him to aſk the people, that, as affairs 
were yet much unſettled, a dictator might be created; and 


that, not for any limited time, but til] all public grievances He is cre- 
ſhould be redreſſed. At the ſame time he took care to men- ated dic- 
tion himſelf, as the moſt proper perſon. The people were tator, 
power be- without 
ing then in his hands. Accordingly, this ſupreme office, any limi- 
which had been intermitted for one hundred and twenty tation of 
years, was conferred on him, without any limitation of time, 


conftrained to yield to whatever he pleaſed, al 


time, 


monarc 
though, to keep up a ſhew of a commonwealth, he permit- 
ted conſuls to be made, yet he plainly reigned alone, hav- 
ing twenty-four lictors, with their faſces and axes, and a 
great guard conſtantly to attend his perſon, like the kings 
in former times, and repealing old laws, and enacting new, 
at his pleaſure. He regulated the conſulſhip, ordering that 
none ſhould be capable of it, without firſt paſſing through 
other offices. He removed that plague to the ſenate, the 
tribuneſhip, by making thoſe who bore it incapable of any 
other truſt. He added three hundred of the knights to the 


ſenate, and likewiſe ten thouſand of the ſlaves of the pro- 


ſcribed 


The 2 of Rome was now, in fact, changed to a Vos of 
y, Sylla's power being unlimited as to time; and Rome 672. 
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ſcribed to the people, making them free, and calling them 


Coernelii, after his own name; and he aſſigned great quan- 
tities of land to twenty-three legions, the better to ſecure 
4 and bind them to his intereſt. This was the firſt year of 
Seconc h Sy/la's reign, in which the war broke out again with M. 
war wien 7hridates, about three years after the firſt, occaſioned by 
Mithrida- Murena, whom Sylla had left behind him in Afia, who, am- 
. bitious of a triumph, ſought an opportunity to make 2 
breach with Mithridates, contrary to the ſenate's deſigns. 
But inftead of gaining a triumph, Mithridates defeated him, 
and ſoon after obtained a peace. This ſecond war with that 

prince laſted about two years. | 
Sylla made conſuls again in the ſecond year of his diQa- 
torſhip, but joined himſelf with Cæcilius Metellus, a cuſtom 
which the emperors afterwards imitated. The year after, 
| when the people deſigned him conſul again, he declined it, 
Fylla re- and choſe two others; and then, to the great ſurprize and 
ſigns the wonder of all men, he laid down his dictatorſhip ; and, what 
dictator- was more aſtoniſhing, though he had done ſo many crue] 
ſhip. and wicked deeds, he, like a man perfectly juſt and inno- 
Cent, freely offered to give an account of all his actions. 
Yet we find none accuſed him but one young man, whoſe 
ſcurrilous language to him made him ſay, That ſuch coarſe 
uſage would for the future keep any man from laying down 
an office of ſuch ſupreme dignity ; a thing which Julius Cæ- 
far ſeemed afterwards to have remembered, Sylla retired 
Death of foon after into the country, to Puteoli, where he died ina 
Sy/la. ſhort time of the louſy diſeaſe. Such was the end of Corne- 
lius Sylla, whoſe very death was troubleſome to his country, 
His body the two conſuls and their factions falling out about his fu- 
was the neral. Catullus prevailing againſt his collegue Lepidus, his 
firſt that body was carried through the city in great ſtate, and was 
was burnt the firſt in Rome that was burnt, to prevent its being treat- 
in Rome, ed like Marius's, whoſe bones Sylla himſelf had ordered to 
be dug up, and thrown away. | | : 
War in A kan erous and difficult war was ſtill depending in Spain 
Spain a- againſt ©. Sertorius, an excellent commander of Cinnd's fac. 
gainſt Q, tion, who had driven all Sylla's party out of Spain, and had 
Sertorius. Choſen three hundred of his friends, whom he called a ſe- 
| nate, in oppoſition to that of Rome. Sertorius having 752 
with the Celtiberians, had before been ſucceſsful againſt Me- 
tellus; and now, being conſiderably reinforced by Perpenna, 
he deſigned no leſs than the invation of Italy. The ſenate 
ſent againſt him Pompey, who, for his great exploits in 
Africa and Sicily, had already Win though ſcarce 
twenty-ſix years of age, and neither conſul nor prætor. 
Pompey, in imitation of Hannibal, paſſed the Alps, though a 
contrary way, but with no erg againſt Sertorius, either 
then or in the next ſpring ; and though Perpenna and Her- 
culeus were ſeveral times worſted by Mietellus, yet Sertorius, 
by his policy, reduced Pompey to ſuch extremities, that he 
| | was 
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was obliged to ſend to Rome for ſupplies, even with which 
he did nothing of conſequence this year. 
The following year, Pompey and Metellus, being much 


ſtrengthened, made incurſions into ſeveral parts, and with 
more ſucceſs than formerly; yet no conſiderable battle Was 


fought. And indeed there needed none, Sertorius dwindling 


V inſenſibly, by diſobliging his chief ſoldiers in prefer- 
fing the 3 for his guard; but more eſpecially by 
his degenerating into a lazy and debauched, as well as cruel 
temper, putting many to death with little reaſon or juſtice. 
Perpenna, fearing it might fall to his lot to be deſtroyed 
among the reſt, reſolved to prevent it, and to that end, in- 
viting him to a feaſt, he firſt made him and his companions Sertorins 
very drunk, and then murdered him. Perpenna, with much murdered 
dificulty, obtained his command ; but, not long after, was by Per- 
defeated and taken priſoner by Pompey, to whom he offered penna, who 
to diſcloſe in private ſome matters of the higheſt conſequence, is defeat- 


if he would ſpare his life : but Pompey wilely ordered him to ed and put 


be executed IT, and all his papers to be burnt, to death 
left his accuſations ſhould 
bles. Thus ended all the civil wars, fifteen years after they 
firſt began, and nine years after they had ended in Itahy, in End of the 
the conſulſhip of Terentius Varro and Caſſius Varus, the for- civil wars. 
mer of whom was one of the moſt learned men that ever Year of 
Rome produced. Learning was now, in many reſpects, at Rame 680. 
the higheſt pitch in the ſtate. | 

The year before the end of theſe domeſtic broils, a third Third war 
war broke out with Mithridates, who had now joined with with M:- 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, and raiſed an army of one hun- :hridatet. 
dred and forty thouſand foot, and ſixteen thouſand horſe, 
with which he ſoon made himſelf maſter of all Bithynia, 
which Nzcomedes, the late king of that country, had given 
by his will to the Romans. Licinius Lucullus, and Aurelius > 
Cotta being conſuls, the former was ſent againſt Mithridates, 
whom he found before Cyzicus, a city of —_ Lucullus 
placed his men with ſo much ſkill, that he beſieged the be- 


ſieger, and reduced Mithridates to ſuch extremities, that, 


through famine, he was forced firſt to ſend away his cavalry 
and ſick men into Bithynia, of which fifteen thouſand were 
intercepted, and then to retire himſelf with the reſt that 
could eſcape the great ſlaughter which the Romans made in 
the flight. During this time, Eumachus, one of Mithridates's 
commanders, made inroads into Phrygia, ſubdued Piſidia 
and Iſauria, and endeavoured to do the like to Cilicia, till he 
Was repulſed by Deiotarus, one of the governors of Galatia. 
Lucullus was ſucceſsful, not only by land, but alſo at ſea, 
where he gained many victories, took ſeveral of Mithridates's 
commanders, and purſued him himſelf io cloſe, that he was 
glad to get away in a pirate's veſſel, which, after many dif- 
hcultics, at length landed him in his own kingdom, whither 

a Lucullus 


bring the ſtate into farther trou- by Pompey. 
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Lucullus followed him, and in his way took all Bithynia and 
Paphlagonia. | | 

he next year, Mithridates, with the afliſtance of Tigran; 
and others, got together forty thouſand foot and four thou. 
ſand horſe, with which he once or twice gained ſome advan- 
tage over the Romans. But Lucullus found means to cut off 
Lucullus moſt of his cavalry, which with the loſs of a battle ſoon af. 
forces Mi- ter, ſo terrified him, that he fled into Armenia to Tigrane: 
ihridates who entertained him like a king, but refuſed to admit him 
to fly into to his preſence. All Pontus, 3 a few places, ſubmitted 
Armenia. to Lucullus in a ſhort time; and Machares, king of Boſphorus 
ſent him a crown of gold, by which he purchaſed the title of 
his friend and ally. This was the fourth year of Lucullus; 
expedition. 
War in In this 2 alſo was finiſhed the war in ITaty againſt 
Traly with Spartacus the gladiator, who, beginning with ſeventy-four of 
Spartacus his companions, and afterwards increaſing his number til 
the gladi- they amounted to about ſeventy thouſand men, all vagabonds 
ator. and pretenders to liberty, commenced a dangerous war in 
Italy, in which he overthrew ſeveral of the Roman com- 
manders, and two of their conſuls. But he and his follow- 
ers were at laſt ty and diſperſed by Licinius Craſſus, 
then proconſul in Apulia, who thereby put an end to this 
war, in the third year after it began. Rome now reckoned 
four hundred and fifty thouſand free citizens, the city ſtill 
increaſing in bulk and people, and the inhabitants in learn- 

ing and politeneſs, as well as corruption and factions. 
Year of TR us followed Mithridates into Armenia, and ſent to Ti- 
Rome684. granes, king of that country, to demand him. Tigranes was 
a very powerful monarch, having lately conquered ſeve- 
Lucullus ral nations and kings, which made him ſo intolerably proud, 
urſues that when he rode abroad, he would have four of his ſubdued 
Mithrida- Kings run * his ſide, like lacqueys; and when he ſat on his 
zes into throne, to ſtand before him with folded hands, in token of 
Armenia, ſubjection. He refuſed to deliver up Mithridates, and like- 
wiſe to acknowledge Lucullus as a general, becauſe he had 
not given him the title of #:ng of kings. Upon this, Lucul- 
lus ſuddenly paſſed the river Euphrates with two legions, and 
about three thouſand horſe, to the great ſurprize of Tigranes, 
who firſt hanged the meſſenger of the news as a diſturber of 
the peace, and ſoon after ſent Mithrobarzanes with two thou- 
fo horſe to incommode his paſlage, leaving Mancæus to 
cover the city Tigranocerta, which he had lately built, whilſt 
he himſelf ſet about raiſing forces. While he was drawing 
together an army of two hundred and fifty thouſand foot 
and fifty thouſand horſe, Mithrobarzanes was repulſed, and 


Manceus driven from the cover of the city, which was im- 
mediately inveſted. Mithridates adviſed Tigranes not to ha- 


Z ard all in a battle, but rather to try to ſtarve the Romans. 


But Tigranes rejected this counſel, and contemning the 
ſſmallneis 
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ſmallneſs of their number ſaid, That FA they were all ambaſſa- Where he 
dirs, they were a ny many 3 but if ſoldiers, viv fend; think- defeats 
ing to over-run them with great eaſe. But Lucullus poſting Tigranes, 
| himſelf upon a hill, ſent his cavalry to provoke and draw king of 
out the enemy, and then driving their beaſts of burden in that coun- 
among them, ſo broke their ranks, that their horſe and foot try, and 
mingling together, great confuſion enſued, and a dreadful takes i- 
laughter, which laſted all the day. Tigranocerta ſurrendered granocerta 
immediately after. ol 

Tigranes raiſed another great army, and committed the 
conduct of it to Mithridates. They both endeavoured to 
hem in Lucullus, but were prevented by his great vigilance ; 
and both ſides continued with little action, till want of 

roviſions forced them to remove, Tigranes farther up into 
bis kingdom, and Mithridates into his, with Lucullus not 
far behind him. Fabius, whom Lucullus had left in Pontus, 
was defeated by Mithridates, as was alſo, ſoon after, Tria- Mithrida- 
rius, who loſt ſeven thouſand of his men. Mithridates then tes reco- 
marched into the Leſſer Armenia, whither Lucullus would vers moſt 
have followed him, and probably have put an end to the of his 
war, but that he was ſuperſeded in his command by Acilius kingdom. 
Glabrio, one of the conſuls for this year, through whoſe in- 

dolence and inactivity, Mithridates recovered almoſt all his 
kingdom, and over-ran Cappadocia. This happened in the 
ſeventh year after Lucullus had undertaken the war. 

About this time, Pompey, who began to come into great Year of 
eſteem among the Romans, had a new opportunity of ſhew- Rome 654. 
ing his military ſkill, in a war againſt a number of pirates, , 

who, after having been encouraged and employed by A- Pyyey 
thridates, were increaſed exceedingly, and had made Cilicia charged 
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the neighbouring ſeas, and ravaged whole provinces on the Haragainſt 

land, T hey —_ grown ſo powerful, that they had de- bes 2 4 

feated ſeveral Roman prætors; and ſo 2udacious, that they rates. 

landed even in Italy, and carried off ſeveral women of qua- 

lity, and numbers of troops with their enſigns. The Ro- 

mans were exceſſively provoked by theſe inſults; and the 

tribune Gabinius preferred a law, that an admiral ſhould be 

created, with full power againſt the pirates for three years, 

and with great forces and many licutenants. The ſenate, 

though ſomewhat jealous of Pompey's power, for he was pro- 7, made 

moted to this command, gave him leave to chuſe fifteen .1;.:-.1 of g 

lieutenants out of their body, to arm two hundred ſhips, the p.. 11 

and to raiſe what men he could. But the people granted him ma Wk ; 

five hundred ſhips, one hundred and twenty thouſand foot, : 

and five thouſand horſe, fix thouſand Attic talents, and the 

power of appointing twenty-five vice-gerents out of the ſe- 

nate, and two quæſtors; ſo difficult did it ſeem to deſtro 

ſuch numerous fleets as the pirates had, in a ſea that had 15 

many places of retreat and refuge. With theſe forces Pam- 

ey, in forty days, cleared all the ſeas about Africa, Sardinia, 3:8 
Vor. IV. 2 Cor ſica, 7181 
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Corſica, and Sicily ; and moſt of the pirates that eſcaped, 
flocked, as at to Cilicia, where he followed them with 
ſixty galleys, and made them ſubmit to his mercy. In forty 


days more, he reduced that province to the Roman obedience, 


Andclears 
all the ſeas 


He 1s 
made 
comman- 
der in 
chief of 
all the 
Roman 
forces. 


Year of 
Pome 688. 


Above twenty thouſand of theſe pirates yet remained, when, 
being unwilling to kill them, and not thinking it fafe to let 
them return to their old habitations, he removed to places 
farther diſtant from the ſea, where he gave them lands and 
houſes. Thus, after taking near four hundred ſhips, and 
one hundred and twenty forts, and killing ten thouſand 
men, he finiſhed this war in three or four months, uſing the 
conquered with more clemency than ©. Metellus did thoſe 
which he ſubdued in Crete, for which he obtained a tri— 
umph, and the ſurname of Creticus. | 

This expedition, which added much to Pompey's reputa- 
tion, was ſcarce at an end, when the tribune Manlius pre- 
ferred a law, That all the armies which the Romans had in 
any place, together with the government of all Aſia, and the 
management of the war againſt/l7ithridatesand Tigranes, ſhould 
be committed to him alone. This he did to curry favour 
with ſo great a man as Pompey, whom he had diſpleaſed not 
long before, by a law of his, which gave freed flaves equal 
privileges with their maſters who freed them. The nobility 
were extremely diſſatisfied at this new law; not only for 
the manifeſt injury done to Lucullus and Glabrio, by remo- 
ving them from their places, but alſo out of a high jealouſy 
of Pompey's growing greatneſs, as being in a manner abſolute 
monarch of the Roman empire, by having theſe provinces 
added to his former, with the ſame power of peace and war 
and, which was more than all the reſt, a juriſdiction over all 
armies whatſoever : things which had never before been 
conferred upon any one Rage perſon. But the commons 
were very hot for this law, being much incited thereto b 
that great orator Cicero, then prætor, who, in a public al- 
ſembly, made a noble oration in praiſe of Pompey, ſhewing, 
not only how very convenient it was for the good of the 
commonwealth to have a general with ſo large a power; 
but likewiſe, how abſolutely neceſſary it was to chuſe him 
above all other men in the world, as being incomparably 
eminent for thoſe four great qualifications requiſite in a ſol- 
dier, courage, conduct, authority, and ſucceſs, which had 
all been abundantly apparent in the numerous and wonder- 
ful exploits he had already performed. This 3 had 
ſuch an effect, that when the law came to the ſcrutiny, it 
paſſed with little oppoſition; and C. Julius Cæſar, lately 
quæſtor, is ſaid likewiſe to have favoured it, chiefly with 
deſign that the people might afterwards be the more inclined 
to grant him the like extraordinary power. ; 

on bey, having prepared all things neceſſary for his expe- 
dition, ſent to leer, offering him reaſonable terms, 


which the other refuſed, in expectation of being aſſiſted by. 


Phraates, king of Parthia ; but hearing that a league = 
| | 6 | made 
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made between him and the Romans, he ſhortly after ſent to 
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defire a peace. Pompey commanded him to lay down his Pompey 
arms, and deliver up all deſerters; which occaſioned ſo vio- marches 
lent a mutiny in MAHithridates's army, that, to pacify his ſol- againtt 
diers, he was forced to ſwear, he would never be reconciled Misbrida- 


to the Romans. Pompey, marching into Galatia, met Lucul- tes. 


Jus there; and a violent conteſt aroſe between them. The 
latter affirmed the war to be already finiſhed, and that the 
commiſſioners from Nome were to decide it: and when Pom- 
bey would not hearken to this, he upbraided him with an 
unjuſt ambition; Pompey retorting the charge of immoderate 
defire of gain upon Lucullus. Lucullus ſtill gave out com- 
mands in his own name ; but Pompey, by his edict, forbad 
them, and at laſt drew away the greateſt part of his army. 
Lucullus, at his return, was received with great honour by 
the ſenate, and carried with him, among his great booty, 
many valuable books, with which he furniſhed a public li- 
brary. He greatly advanced the luxury of the Romans, with 
reſpect to buildings, furniture of houſes, and ſumptuous en- 
tertainments, and was the firit that brought the cherry-tree 
out of Pontus into [taly. 


Mithridates had now aſſembled a very conſiderable army; 


and Pompey finding how he had waſted all the conenry to 
ger 


hinder the ſubſiſtence of his troops, marched into the 


Armenia, ſubject to Miihridates, who, fearing he might be- 
come maſter of that country, followed him thither. Here 
Mithridates was in hopes of ſtarving him; but, to his great 
ſurprize, he found himſelf on a ſudden ſurrounded by Pom- 
pe, with an intrenchment of above eighteen miles in circuit. 
Upon this, and likewiſe hearing that Marcius had joined 
Pimpey, he betook himſelf to flight, after killing all ſuch as 
were Rok and uſeleſs about him. But i purſued him ſo 
cloſe, that before he could paſs the river Euphrates he forced 


him to an engagement in the night. The moon being very Hedefeats 
low, and on the backs of the Romans, ſo lengthened their Mithrida- 
ſhadows, that the enemies thinking them nearer than they zes, and 

really were, ſhot moſt of their arrows without doing execu- forces him 


tion. Mithridates loſt many thouſands of his men; but he to fly, 


himſelf broke through, with eight hundred horſe, of which 
only three hundred ſtaid with him. Wandering ſorrowfully 
through the woods, with this poor remnant of his former 
forces, he accidently met with ſome mercenaries, and about 


three thouſand foot, by whoſe aſſiſtance he was conveyed 


into a caſtle, where he had laid up much treaſure. From 
thence he ſent to Tigranes, who now refuſed: to receive him, 


alledging that his ſon had rebelled againſt him upon his ac- Firſt to 


count. He then fled to Colehis, which he had formerly con- 


olchis, 


quered, and Pempey followed him, thinking he would not and then 

ir from thence ; but he immediately paſſed into Scythia, to Scyzhias 
where, partly by force, and partly by perſuaſion, he obliged 
the princes of that country to eſpouſe his cauſe, beſtowing 
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his daughters in marriage upon ſome of them, and ſtill form. 


ing vaſt deſigns, even of paſſing through Thrace, Macedonia, 


Pannonia, and ſo over the Alps into taly itſelf. 

Pompey ſoon left Colchis, and getting clear of the ambuſ. 
cades of the Albanians and Jberians, directed his march to 
Armenia, againſt Tigranes, who now reſolved not to fight 
by reaſon of the rebellion of his three fons whom he ha by 
Mithridates's daughter, two of which he had executed, and 
the third, after an overthrow, had fled to Pompey. Tigranes's 
ambaſſadors coming to deſire a peace, this ſon prevailed ſo 
far that they could not be heard. Shortly after, Pom ey in- 
veſted the city of Artaxata, which T:granes immediately ſur- 
rendered, and came himſelf into Pompey's camp, makin 
him mediator between him and his ſon, who would not 0 
much as riſe up to his father, or ſhew him the leaſt reſpec, 
Pompey, on the contrary, received him with extraordina 
civility, and allowed him the greateſt part of his former do- 


minions, and his ſon the reſt; but he took away all his 


conqueſts, and fined him fix thouſand talents of filver for the 
expence of the war. Trgranes, in conſequence of this treaty, 

ave up, among other conquered territories, all Syria and 

henecia, and Euphrates to the ſea: but his ſon was til] 
very refractory, refuſing obedience and threatening the death 
of his father; for which he was ſhut up in priſon by Pon- 
pey, and afterwards put to death. Trgranes, being now re- 
conciled to the Romans, paid more than his fine, voluntarily 
making preſents to every officer and ſoldier; for which he 
was eſteemed a friend and ally of the Romans. Pompey re- 
ſtored Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, giving him alſo Gordiæna 
and Sophena, with Cabala, a city of Cilicia, and other places: 
aſter which, with ſome oppoſition, he forced the Albanian, 
and [berians to beg peace. 


All thefe ſucceſſes not = e apes, he paſſed 


Mount Taurus, and marched againſt Darius, king of the 
Medes, and Antiochus, king of Syria, who had moleſted the 
Roman allies, or aſſiſted their enemies. Phraates, king of 


againſt the Parihia, who had been called into Gordiæna by Tigrancs's 
Medes and fon, terrified at the great exploits of the Roman commander, 


Syrians. 


Antiochus 
ſubmits. 


ſent to beg peace of him; which he did not grant, but or- 
dered Afranius into Gordiæna, to drive out Phraates's forces, 
and reſtore that country to Tigranes. Phraates thereupon in- 


vaded Armenia, and Tigranes ſent to Pompey for ſuccour, who, 
being unwilling to commence war with the Parthians with- 
out poſitive orders from Rome, ſent three commiſſioners to 
make an accommodation. Antiochus, to whom Lucullus had 


granted Syria, firſt thought of ſiding with Phraates ; but, 
upon mature deliberation, reſolved to yield himſelf to Pam. 


| pe 8 generolity. But this laſt, having now poſſeſſed himſelf 
0 


all his country without reſiſtance, refuſed to grant him 


what he expected, and what he knew he was unable to keep 


from the incurſions of the Jews and Arabians on both * 
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of him: and the better to excuſe himſelf, he told him, That 
race the Romans had been at ſuch expence and pains to conquer 

Tigranes, it would be unreaſonable that the reward ſhould fall ta 
anither. He therefore _ gave him that part of Syria called 
Cimagena, and ſhortly after reduced all the reſt of that 
country into a Roman province. | 

In the mean time Mithridates font to Pompey to defire 
peace; but being ordered to come to him, he refuſed it, and 
proceeded in his preparations for war. Though many of 
his places ſoon revolted from him, and ſeveral of his friends, 
with one of his ſons, were put to death upon that account, 
he {till deſigned to paſs into Europe, in order to join with the 
Gauls and invade Italy but the unwillingneſs of his ſoldiers 
to undertake this expedition, and the rebellious deſigns of 
his ſon Pharnaces, cauſed the revolt of his army and his 
ruin, his ſon being ſhortly after ſaluted king. Mithridates, 
who was now confined, ſent to his ſon for leave to depart, 
but that was denied him. He then went into the apartment 
where his wives, daughters, and concubines were, gave all 
of them poiſon ; and, fearing to be delivered up to the Ro- 
mans, took ſome himſelf : but having much uſed his body to 
antidotes, particularly to that fort which ftill goes by his 
name, the poiſon would not operate ; whereupon he ſtab- 
bed himſelf ; but that not diſpatching him ſo ſoon as he 
wiſhed, he made one Bitæus, a Gaul, kill him. Thus fell 
Mithridates; a man who ſometimes in fortune, and at all 
times in courage, was of the higheſt rank; in direction, a 
ſkilful commander; in execution, a great ſoldier; and in 
hatred to the Romans, a ſecond Hannibal : and thus ended 
the Mithridatic war, twenty- five years after it firſt began, and 
eleven ſince it laſt broke out; a war which, in the begin- 
ing, was dangerous to the Roman ſtate, as creating other 
miſchiefs; but, in the end, proved very glorious and advan- 
tageous to it, by the addition not only of all Af:thridates's 
Om but likewiſe of many other rich countries in 

ia. 

When Pompey received the news of Mithridates's death, 
he was near Ferichs, marching towards Feruſalem againſt 
Ariſtobulus, king of Judæa, who had depoſed his elder bro- 
ther Hyrcanus, and uſurped his kingdom. Ayrcanus com- 
plained of this to Pompey at Damaſcus, and Ariſtobulus came 
likewiſe thither to vindicate himſelf. Pompey treated them 
both very civily, and told them, that he would go into their 
country and ſettle matters between them, after he had diſ- 
patched ſome other neceſſary affairs. Accordingly, having 
ſettled the affairs of Syria, and reduced Pontus into a Roman 
province, he returned to Judæa, greatly incenſed againſt 
Ari/tobulus, whom he ordered to appear before him, and to 
deliver up all his fortified places. Ariſtobulus did fo, with 
great regret, and then withdrew himſelf to Feruſalem, to 
prepare 
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1 ompey prepare for a war. Pempey, ſuſpecting his deſigns, marched 

ethrones after him. He entered the city without oppofition; but 

Ariſtobu- Ariſlobulus's ſoldiers fortified the temple, and held it out 

lus, and againſt Pompey: upon which Ariſtobulus was taken into cuſtody. 

ſtores Hyr- The temple being very ſtrong by its ſituation, mode a vi- 

canus. gorous defence, but was taken after three months ſiege, and 

twelve thouſand of the Fervs cut in pieces; the prieſts not 

He takes omitting to offer ſacrifices all that time. Pompey entered the 

the tem- Holy of H:lies with many of his followers, and looked at 

ple of Je- thoſe things which it was not lawful for any but the prieſt; 

ruſalem, to behold : but he ſhewed ſo much veneration for the 

place, that he forbore touching any thing that was there, 

He reftored Hyrcunus to his prieſthood and government, but 

with a command not to wear a diadem; and took Ariſtobulus 

and re- with him, making all Judæa tributary to Rome. This hap- 

duces Ju- pened in the third year of his expedition, and 1ixty-one 
dea. years before the birth of Chriſt. 

While Pompey was thus ſucceſsful abroad, Rome was very 

Catiline's near being ruined by one of the moſt dangerous conſpiracies 


conſpira- that had ever been known in the city. It was begun and 


cy. carried on by Sergius Catiline, a patrician by deſcent, but of 
a very profligate life; a perſon daring in his attempts, crafty 
in his deſigns, greedy of other mens properties, and prodi- 
gal of his on; one, who had been accuſed of debauching 
a veſtal, and ſuſpected of murdering his ſon for the love of 
another woman. This perſon, having contracted vaſt debts 
by the diſſoluteneſs of his life, grew deiperate, and ſought 
for nothing but power aad authority, and, if it were poſſi- 
ble, the ſovereignty over all: but his deſigns being ſuſpected, 
he twice received a repulſe in {ſtanding for the confulthip, 
This laſt time it was carried froni him by Cicero, whom he 
ſcurrilouſly abuſed as an upſtart and foreigner, as Heing but of 
the equeſtrian order, and born in Apulia; and offered to kill 
him in the coma. The miſling of his deſign drove him into 
the utmoit rage and fury, and brought him into that plot in 
which he had formerly been engaged with Pijo, for the de— 
ſtruction of his country. Aurelius Cotta and Manlius Tor- 
vatys, who had alſo miſſed the conſulſhip for want of brib- 
ing high enough, joined with him, and again plotted the 
ruin of the conſuls and ſenate, the burning of the city, and 
deſtruction of the ſtate; as did likewiſe Lentulus, Cethegus, 
and many other perſons of debauched and infamous lives. 
Cethrgus and Lentyulus were both prætors; and the latter, 
who had formerly been conſul, was moved to this deſign by 
2 vain confidence in the Sybilliue oracle, which he ſaid por- 


. tended, that the ſovereign power ſhould be in the hands of 


the Conneli:; namely, Sy/ia, Cinna, and himſelf. | 
This confpiracy was carried on with the greateſt ſecrecy, 
and the number of the conſpirators increated daily. Among 
them were ſeveral women, Who, by proiticuting _ 
ad 
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had been maintained after a prodigious rate; but decay of 
beauty limiting their gains, their luxury, which continued 


the ſame as before, run them greatly in debt. This horrid defeated 
deſign was diſcovered by the means of Q.: Curius, one of by the vi- 
the plotters, a degraded ſenator, who told it to Heid, a pilance of 
courteſan of his acqu2intance, and ſhe diſcloſed it to Cicero, Cicero. 


who was now conſul. Cicero, by examining of theſe two, 
found out the whole matter, how often and where they met, 
and what their deſigns were; and particularly, that his own 
deſtruction was to be brought about by Vaſgunteius, a ſena- 
tor, and Cornelius, a knight, under pretence of a friendly 
viſit. Upon this, he immediately ſet guards in ſeveral parts 
of the city; and aſſembled the fenate in the temple of Con- 
cord, to conſult what was beſt to be done. Catiline attended, 
but none of the ſenators would fit near him. Cicero, in- 
cenſed at his boldneſs, ſtood up, and, after making a ſevere 
ſpeech againſt him, openly manifeſting all his crimes, which 
were both numerous and notorious, he commanded him to 
leave the city. Catiline then roſe up, well prepared with ar- 
tifice and diſſimulation, and, with a dejected look and ſup- 
pliant tone, beſought the fathers not over-raſaly to credit 
vain reports concerning him; nor to believe that a perſon of 
his rank, whoſe own, and whoſe anceſtors ſervices had been 
ſo remarkably beneficial, ſtood in need of a ruined common- 
wealth. He concluded with many ſcurrilous reflections upon 
Cicers, which not being hearkened to, he left the houſe in a 
py rage, menacing ruin and deſtruction to all his enemies, 

e departed from Rome that ſame night, with three hundred 
armed men, and lictors with faſces and axes before him, like 

a magiſtrate; and retired into Hetruria, gathering by the way 
what ſoldiers he could, with a deſign to return to the city, 
which he had directed Lentulus and Cethegus to lay in aſhes at 
an appointed time. Endeavours had alto been uſed to pre- 
vail on the ambaſiadors of the Allobhroges then at Rome to ſtir 
up the Gazls againſt the commonwealth : but they declare- 
ing it to Fabius Sanga, their patron, and Cicero being in- 
formed of it, that deſign was prevented. 

The day after Catiline's departure, Cicero ſummoned the 
people, and made a ſecond oration to them, wherein he con- 
gratulated the commonwealth on its being freed from fo in- 
tamous a perſon. The ſenate decreed Catiline an enemy to 
the ſtate, and likewiſe Manlius, who had joined him in He- 
truria. Lentulus alſo, who had tampered with the ambafſa- 
dors, was deprived of his office of prætor. Cicero, ſhortly 
aiter, ſummoned the people again, and made another ſpeech 
to them, in which he reported the particulars of the diſco- 
very, with the arraignment and conviction of many of the 
conſpirators. Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, Caſſius, and ſe- 
veral others, being now ſecured, Cicero convened the ſenate, 
and propoſed to the fathers to conſider what was to be done 
with the priſoners, While the ſenate was fitting, the Ts 
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and dependents of Lentulus and Cethegus had gathered to. 
gether a great number of artificers and rabble, and endea- 
voured to break into the pretor's houſe, and reſcue the pri- 
ſoners. Upon notice of this, Cicero left the ſenate-houſe 
and, after appointing a watch and ſufficient guards, re. 
turned, to take the opinions of the tenators. 

Warm debates aroſe on this occaſion. Many were for 
putting them to death: but Julius Cæſar, ſeconding thoſe 
who were againſt that motion, urged the Porciau law, which 
puniſhed capital offenders only with exile; adding, That 
though their crimes were undoubtedly ſuch as no tortures. could 
equal, yet an inaovation, even in the puniſbinent of the worſt of 
men, might bs a dangerous precedent. To this Porcius Cats re- 
plied, with ſome warniih, That he had never pardoned in him- 
elf the leaſt corruption of his own thoughts, and therefore could 
not eaſily forgive the 11fdemeanours of a turbulent Paſſion and 
anebition 1;: others. That, among the antient Romans, Maulius 
Torquatus had. canſcel his own fon to be put to death, only for 
fighting the enemy contrary in command: and if, laid he, that ba- 
liant youth was ſo ſeverely chaſtiſed for his ever-haſty courage, ſhall 
the preſent generation hejitate what to decree againſt the mo 
Bloody of parricides, and the greateft monſters of mankind ? 

Cicero then itood up, and made his fourth ſpeech upon this 
occation ; in which, with an artful ſort of mildneſs and am- 
biguity, he inclined to Cato's fide; telling the ſenate, That 
his earneſineſs did not proceed from any malice or anger, but from 
a ſingular tenderneſs and compaſſion. That they cught to conſider, 
that it was not F. Gracchus, who required a ſecond tribune- 

ip; v C. Gracchus, who claimed the public lands ; nor jet 
Saturnius, who flew Memmius, that was to be puniſhed ; but 
incendliar ies of toe city, murderers of the people, and aſſiſtants 14 
Catiline himjelf : and, likewiſe, that this miſchief was already 

| | diffuſed over all Italy, and beyond the Alps, and therefore impoſ- 
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duced the ſenate to put them all to death, which the conſul 
faw executed before the aſſembly broke up. But Cæſar's 
mildneſs and peculiar management in this affair, made ſe- 


3 - 


racy. Catiline was ſhortly after overtaken by C. Antonius, 
Cicero's collegue, near the Alps, as he was paſſing into Gaul 
to complete his levies, and, after an obſtinate fight, defeated 
and killed. Thus was this moſt dangerous conſpiracy 
quaſhed, chiefly by the vigilance and diligence of Cicero. 
who re- Public thanks were given him for his great care and pains, 
my ©. the and, at the inſtance of Cato, he was honoured with the glo- 


thanks of 
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and ſecurity of all theſe bleſſmgs, 


fuble to be cruſhed by forbearance and delays. Ciceros Ipeech in- 


veral ſuſpect that he himſelf had ſome hand in the conſpi- | 


rious appellation of Father of his country; a title which no 


his coun- claimed with loud acclamations, ſaying, That though they 
try. were indebted to ſeveral commanders of that age, for riches, ſpot, 
| and prover ; yet it was to Cicero alone that they awed the ſafety 
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Though Rome was in a much more quiet poſture after Year of 
thele liſlurbances were over, yet neither Catiline's defeat Rome6g2, 
nor death could ſettle the city in a firm and laſting peace, 
put ſtill ſhe lay expoſed to the ſiniſter deſigns which ſome 
ambitious ſenators were always forming againſt her liberty: 
nor could their inclinations of that kind meet with greater 
temptations, fince the gaining of this only city muſt carry 
with it ſo great a part of the world. And now it was that 
(æſar began to make a greater appearance in the ſtate than 
ever, being this year made a prætor. He had before gone Cæſar 
through the two offices of gue/ter and ædile; in the latter of made 
which, by his magnificence in his ſhews and buildings, he prætor, 
had acquitted himſelf with much reputation, having alſo the 
advantage of being deſcended from one of the molt illuſtrious 
families in Rome. He afterwards ſtood for the high-prieſt- high- 
hood, and, by his great liberality, carried it from two of the prieſt, 
moſt powerful men in Rome, and his ſeniors; and ſcarce any 
man in the city was more remarkable, either for the free- 
neſs of his preſents, or the largeneſs of his bribes. He was 
now alſo arrived at a very high degree of learning, as well 
as an admirable ſkill in eloquence, having already diſputed 
the prize with the moſt famous orators. In ſhort, tew things 
ſeemed beyond the reach of his great genius. Little was 
performed by him during the time of his prætorſhip, beſides 
compoling ſome diſturbances occaſioned by one Clodius, a 
young man of a noble family, but of a ſcandalous life, who, 
being in love with Cæſar's wife, Pompeia, had, in a wo- 
man's habit, entered his houſe in the time of a particular 
feſtival, when only women were permitted to be preſent. 

Chdius brought himſelf into much trouble for prophaning 

thoſe ſacred inſtitutions, and Cz/ar put away his wife pri- 

vately upon this account, ſaying, when he was aſked his rea- 

ſon for ſo doing, That he did not believe her guilty ; but that 

Cæſar q wife ought to preſerve herſelf from the ſuſpicion as well as 

the guilt of the crime. 7 | 

Ihe violent heats and factions which now rent the ſtate 

upon every occaſion, ſhewed that it was now ready for a 

change, and liable to become a prey to men of the greateſt 

power and ambition. Cæſar, who ſaw this, thought of no- 

thing ſo much as the greatneſs of Pompey, and of wo  . 
or at leaſt equalling, him in the glory of his exploits. To 

this end, after the expiration of his prztorſhip, he procured 

the government of Spain but having contracted great debts and go- 
dy his manner of living, and being retarded in his journey vernor of 
thither by the perſecution of his creditors, he was forced to Spain. 
apply to Craſſus, a man of vaſt riches, great wit and elo- 

quence, and no contemptible valour; who being wrought 

upon by the importunities of his wife Tertulla, who loved 

Ceſar as much as Clodius did Pompeia, became ſecurity for 

eight hundred and thirty talents. It was in this govern- 

ment that Cæſar, viewing the ſtatue of Alexander at Gades, 
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wept to think that he had done nothing great and memora. 


ble at an age when that prince had conquered the world 
Animated with this reflection, he pierced farther into the 
country than the Romans had ever done before, ſubdued ſe. 
veral nations till then untouched, and amaſled fo vaſt a tre. 
ſure to himſelf, in the name of the commonwealth, as enabled 
him afterwards to imitate that Alexander whom he ſo much 
admired. OE 

Shortly after Cæſar's departure from Spain, Pompey re. 
turned to Rome, covercd with glory for his mighty exploits, 
Upon his arrival in /taly, he had ſent back his troops, to pre- 
vent all ſuſpicions from his appearing at the head of an ar- 


my. A triumph was granted him with general applaule, and 


with ſo much the more ſplendor and magnihcence, as thi; 
was for the conqueſt of another third part of the world, after 
he had already received the ſame honour for the two other 
parts. It laſted two days; and even that time was ſcarce 
jufficient. In this ſuperb proceiFon were expoſed the names 
of fiſteen conquered kingdoms, eight hundred cities taken, 
twenty-nine repeopled, and one thouſand caſtles ſubdued, 
Among the priſoners led in triumph, appeared the ſon of 7;- 
granes, king of Armenia, with his wife and daughter; as alſo 
Zofima, the wife of Tigranes himſelf, and Ariſtobulus, king of 
Fuden ; the ſiſter of Mithridates, with her five ſons, and 
{ome ladies of Scythia. To theſe were joined the hoſtages of 
the Albanians and Ibertans, with thoſe of the king of Cromma- 
gena, and a vaſt number of trophies anſwering to each par- 
ticular battle wherein he was conqueror. The gold, filver, 
and jewels, that made up part of this public pomp, amounted 
to the value of twentv thouſand talents ; or, three millions, 
ſeven hundred, and forty thouſand pounds of our money, 
He made it appear, by an account fairly ſtated, that he had 
improved the whole revenue of the commonwealth twelve 
thouſand talents, being one third part, by this expedi- 
tion; befides the large ſums he had diſtributed among his 
men, of which the meanc{t ſoldier's ſhare was near ſorty 

pounds, | 
Amidſt all theſe honours, P:mpey was much feared and 
hated by many, as appeared by the great oppoſition he met 
with ſhortly after, on his demanding a confirmation of all 
that he had done in Aſa, and certain lands for the reward 
of his troops. His credit had indeed influenced the elec- 
tion of Berg the conſuls, /detellius Creticus and Africans ; 
but he foon found himſelf miſtaken in that choice: for Aſri- 
ens, minding nothing but pleafure, never acquired much 
authority in the ſenate; and MAotellus cancelled all former ob- 
ligations on acccunt of Popey's putting away his wife Au- 
rid, who was MHorellus's ſiiter, upon ſuſpicion of her being 
too intimate with Cæſan. Cais too ſet all his power again 
the intereſts of Pompey, and Lucullus did the 5 de- 
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ſring, and obtaining of the ſenate, that thoſe decrees which oppoſe 
Prmpey had formerly repealed might be in force ; and, that him. 


taoſe made with reſpect to the conquered countries might be 
annulled ; and, at the ſame time, he ſtopped his intended law 
or rewarding his ſoldiers. Upon this, Pompey 9 to the 
tribunes, (whoſe office he and Cz/ar had reſtored after SIE 
had ſuppreſſed it); one of which, by name Flavius, propoſed 
the law for the reward of the ſoldiers. The conſul Metellus 
oppoſed it very ſharply, till the conteſt arifing even to blows 
and bloodſhed, the tribune ſent /detellus to priſon; and when 
the whole ſenate offered to make themſelves priſoners with 
him, Flavius placed his tribunal at the priſon door, and forbad 
them entrance : upon which the fathers cauſed the wall to be 
immediately broken down in another place; and the con- 
fancy of the ſenate began to ſhake the reſolution of the peo- 
ple, 1 to judge of things by their outward appear- 
ance, This Pompey quickly perceived, and deſired the tri- 
bunes to accommodate the matter, pretending a commiſſion 
from Metellus for ſo doing. He now, too late, repented his 
inconſiderate leaving his army, and expoling himſelf to the 
hatred of his enemies. - | 


At the ſame time Cz/ar returned from Spain, the election Cæſar re- 
of new conſuls being at hand. He had been fully informed turns from 
of all theſe diſturbances, and of the reafons of Pompey's Spain, 


difatisfaction 3 and now reſolved, either to improve his own 
authority with the ſenate, or find a good opportunity of quit- 
ing their intereſt, His ſervices in — had well deſerved a 
triumph, which he accordingly aſked of the ſenate, declaring 
his deſign of ſtanding for the confſulſhip. Now both theſe 
ſteps were inconſiſtent at the ſame time; for the law forbad 
entrance into the city to any one who deſired a triumph; 
and required, that whoſoever ſued for the conſulſhip, ſhould 
do it in perſon. Cæſar wrote to the ſenate, deſiring that 
theſe formalities might be diſpenſed with ; but Cato ftood up 
for a ſtrict obſervance of the laws; and his opinion pre- 


vailed: upon which Czfar declined his triumph; purſued declines a 
the conſulſhip with great eagerneſs ; and, well knowing the triumph, 
great importance of ompey's credit, and his quarrel with the and ſtands 
ſenate, he thought this a fit conjuncture to engage himſelf in for the 

his intereſts. Pompey was no leſs pleaſed to gain a man of his conſulſhip 


extraordinary merit, eſpecially when Cz/ar promiſed him to 
conmrm all his acts, if he could procure him to be elected: 
wherci pon a Cloſe agreement was made between them. After 
this, C-/ar made it his buſineſs to bring his friend Craſſus into 
tic league, in which he eaſily ſucceeded, and a former breach 
between him and Pompey was made up. Theſe three made a 
trm combination, or conſpiracy, that nothing ſhould be done 
in the commonwealth againſt any of their intereſts or appro- 
don, which they mott ſolemnly confirmed with mutual 

6:25 and promiſes. This was the firſt great triur:virate, 
Wiich proved the overthrow of the conſular and 1 
| ate; 
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ſtate; being a confederacy of three of the greateſt men in 
Rome, either for valour, authority, or riches. Pompey was 

then about forty-ſeven years of age, and Cz/ar forty. 
Year of Thus Rome, after ſhe had flouriſhed many years in won— 
Rome694. derful grandeur, loſt her liberty, occaſioned wholly by the ny. 
End of the merous abuſes, and notorious corruptions in her government 
liberty of and inhabitants, which ſhortly after plunged her into greater 
Rome, miſeries than ever ſhe had felt before. This fatal union 
happened four hundred and forty-nine years after the begin- 
ing of the conſular ſtate, and in the fix hundred and ninety. 
fourth year of the city: at which time the Roman dominion; 
contained all Italy; all Ciſalpine Gaul, and part of the 
other; all Spain and Africa; all Greece and . all 
the kingdoms in Aſia Minor, with Armenia, Meſupotani, 

Media, Syria, and Judæa; beſides many iſlands. 

F 1 6a as Rome now was, with reſpect to the en. 
tent and fruitfulneſs of its dominions, the power of its arms, 
the fame and valour of its commanders, the greatneſs of its 
revenues, the compaſs and magnificence of its city, and the 
numbers and riches, as well as learning and politeneſs of its 

inhabitants; it ſtill wanted confiderably of that grandeur 
abroad, and much more of that quiet and ſereneneſs at home, 

which it afterwards enjoyed in the reign of Auguſtus. For 

now, eſpecially ſince the joining of three ſuch potent men as 

The firſt Cæſar, Pompey, and Craſſus, the ſtate was full of factions and 
triumvi- diviſions, briberies and corruptions, feuds and jealouſics, 


rate. which made many juſtly fear the approaching downfall cf 
their antient rights and liberties. „ 
Caſar The firſt effect of this triumvirate was the promoting o 


elected Cæſar to the conſulſnip, Pompey and Craſſus employing all 

conſul, their intereſt therein. He had two competitors, Lucerius and 
Bibulus. The former, covetous though rich, was taken oft 
by large promiſes, and bribed to procure what votes he could 
for Cæſar; but the latter, ſupported in his election by the 
efforts and voluntary contributions of the ſenators, who 
were reſolved to have him for one of the conſuls, was elected 
with Cæſar. Even Cato, rigid as he was, thought that the 
law which forbad all manner of bribery on theſe occaſions, 
ought, in ſuch a caſe, to be diſpenſed with, when the in- 
tereſt of his country ſo much required it. 

Year of Cæſar, after confirming all N acts, according to 

Rome bg g. agreement, from that time applied himſelf wholly to gain the 


courts favour of the people; and, the better to effect it, he pre- 


the favour ferred a law for dividing certain lands in Campania among 
of the ſuch of the poor citizens as had three children, or more. 
people, This 9 was highly pleaſing to the commons, and 
propoſes a Cz/ar had taken the moſt proper methods to make it pals; 


diflribu- for the law was drawn up in terms ſo very juſt and reaſon- 
tion of able, that no man could find fault with it. He declared to 
lands ; the ſenators, that he would do nothing without their autho- 

rity, nor propoſe any of his friends for commiſſioners, 


or 


any 
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man who might be liable to ſuſpicion ; but that they 
ſhould all be perſons of known reputation and abilities. 
This plauſible and cautious way of proceeding, left ſcarce 


any room for contradiction : but ſtill the ſenate, to hinder 


the law, an 


d yet not ſeem to oppole it, adjourned the affair Whi 
from day to day; till, at laſt, Cato declared plainly, that the ſenate 
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ch 


ſich changes in the ſtate were not to be permitted; and all oppoſe. 


the ſenators joined him. Upon this, Cæſar had immediate 
recourſe to the people, complaining of the injuſtice and ſtub- 
bornneſs of the ſenate, and publicly aſking Pompey and 
Craſſus their opinions of this law. They both approved of 


it; and Pompey farther declared, that if ſuch as oppoſed it 


ſhould come with their ſwords in their hands, he would 
meet their ſwords, and bring a buckler with him beſides : 
whereupon a day was fixed for the publication of this 


law. | 


The time appointed being come, the people aſſembled in But the 
great numbers, and, in ſpite of all oppoſition, drove away law is 
Cato and Bibulus with ſtones and clubs; broke the conſuls paſſed. 


axes; paſſed the law; and inſiſted, that all the ſenators 
ſhould ſwear to the obſervation of it. Cato, Mietellus, and 
Favanius, were the only perſons who reſiſted ; but they too, 
after much oppoſition, took the oath to ſave their fines and 
lives; for Cæſar had cauſed the people to make it capital 
for any one to refuſe. From this time Cz/ar made little uſe 
of the ſenate ; and his collegue, Bibulus, never dared to ap- 
pear in public during the remainder of the year. Somebody 
upon this occaſion, to deride both Bibulus and the ſenate for 
their inactivity, at the head of thoſe acts where the names of 
the conſuls uſed to be inſcribed, inſtead of Cæſar and Bibu- 
lus, wrote Caius Ceſar and Julius Cæſar, to ſhew that Cæſar 


governed alone. 


Czſar, thus freed from his collegue, turned his attention Cæſar 


towards the knights, who courted him, in order to obtain gains the 


an abatement of the rent at which they farmed the public affection 
revenues, The ſenate refuſed to remit any thing; but Cz/ar of the 


ways of pleaſing the lower orders of the ſtate, he obtained 


the province of Gaul for five years, with four legions ; a 
thing he mich defired, as a means of performing great ex- 


ploiis, The reſt of the year he ſpent in endeavouring to 


eſtabliſh- his intereſt for the time to come; and knowing of 
what conſequence Pompey was, to bind him the more ſtrong- 
ly, he gave him in marriage his daughter Julia, a very vir- his ſuture 
intereſt in 
Rome, 


tuous and beautiful lady. He likewiſe took care, that the 


next yeor's conſuls ſhould be his friends Gabinius and Piſo, 


to the latter of which he had lately given his daughter 


Calturnia; and he procured the tribuneſhip for Cladius, not- 


witaſtanding his former affront, becauſe he knew him to 
be an enemy to Cicero, whole oration againſt Ceſar, in 


pleading for C, Antonius, had gained him the hatred of the 


triumvirate: 


prevailed on the people to abate one third. By this, and other knights. 
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triumvirate. Having thus ſettled affairs, and finiſhed his 
conſulſhip, he departed for Gaul with ſome precipitation 
being threatened to be called to an account for his condys 
in his conſulſhip ; and though ſome of the tribunes pre- 
vented his public cenſure, they could not ſave his quæſtor 
from condemnation. | 
Pompey and Craſſus were not idle in Cæſar's abſence. The 
former had filled the city with ſoldiers, and both the conſul; 
being of their party, the authority of the ſenate was greatly 
weakened. ldi, ſo ambitious of the tribuneſhip, that he 
had got himſelf adopted by a plebeian to qualify him for 
that poſt, was the moſt active of all. Cicero immediately 
ſaw that his ruin was intended. His chief hope was in Pay. 
pey, who had always been his friend: but Pompey had now 


facrificed every thing to the intereſts of the triumvirate, and 


had lately been extremely offended with Cicero for ſome ill. 
timed jokes. However, he aſſured him of his protection. 
Ceſar had offered to make him his lieutenant in his Galli 
expedition, which he had a great mind to accept of; but 
Pempey adviſed him not to leave Rome, and Clodius artfully 
deluded him with falſe hopes of reconciliation, in order to 
make him ſtay, that he might be borne down before he was 
aware of his "thay In ſhort, every thing ſeemed to con- 
ſpire againſt him; and that piercing judgment and quick 
apprehenſion, which he uſed ſo much to value himſelf upon, 
quite forſook him now. | | 
Clodius, by his diſtributions of corn among the poor, grew 
daily more and more in favour with the people, and procu- 
red a law to be paſſed, by which fire 4 water were inter- 


dicted to whoſoever had put to death any Roman citizen un- 


heard. Cicero, who, with every one elſe, plainly ſaw that 
this was aimed at him, loſing all his former conſtancy, went 
up and down the city, ſolliciting his cauſe, in mourning 
robes, a long beard, and diſhevelled hair, attended by twen- 
ty thouſand knights, ſupplicating in his behalf, beſides many 
young noblemen, his pupils in the ſtudy of eloquence, 
among whom were the ſons of Craſſus. The ſenators were 
going to order a general mourning upon this occaſion; but 


the conſuls ſtopped that debate, and Clodius ſummoned them 
all to appear before the people, where Gabinius immediately 


condemned what Cicero had done in the affair of Catilinés 


conſpiracy. Cicero's laſt retreat was Pompey, who was in- 
P $0) 


deed able enough to have ſaved him, but who, far from be- 
ing diſpoſed to do him any ſervice, when Cicero waited on 
him with a petition, ſlipped out at a back door, to avoid 
ſeeing him. He now found himſelf reduced to the hard ne- 
ceſſity, either of ſubmitting to his fate, or taking up arms 


for his defence, which laſt he might probably have done 


with ſome ſucceſs ; but not being able to bear the 
thought of ſhedding the blood of his countrymen, by the 
advice of Cato and the reſt of his friends, he reſolved to re- 

| | | tire, 
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tire, and accordingly left Rome in the night, and went to f 
v4, After his retreat, Cl:4ius cauſed him to be baniſhed, He is ba- 
by the votes of the people, four hundred miles from /taly, niſhed. 
1:4coyed his poſſeſſions in the country, ſet his goods to ſale, 
and pulled down his houte, in the place of which he built 
a temple to Liberty. Cato was ſent away ſoon after, by 
Chdins's means, under pretence of doing him honour, to 
Prolomy king of Cyprus. Lucullus had retired from the city, 
and Craſſus minded nothing bur his own affairs; ſo that the 
chief part of the government of the city lay between Pompey 
d Cladius. | | | | 
"While theſe things were doing at Rome, Czſar was very Year of 
buſy in his expedition, by which he propoſed vaſt advanta- Rome 696. 
ges to himſelf, having not only Ciſalpine Gaul allotted him, 
but alſo the other, which comprehended all that is now called Cæſar's 
France, together with a great part of the low countries, and exploits in 
ſme of Germany. His firſt enterprize was againſt the Hel- Gaul. 
z2tians, who had totally abandoned their country, burnt 
down their towns and houſes, deſtroyed their proviſtons, 
and were marching into Gaul, through his province, to the 
number of upwards of three hundred thouſand. Upon in- 
telligence of this, Cæſar haſtened to Geneva, and broke down 
the bridge there; upon which they ſent to him, defiring 
leave to paſs. He delayed anſwering them till he could col- 
le all his troops, and, in the mean time, threw up a large 
intrenchment, from the lake of Geneva to Mount Jura, be- 
ing twelve miles, which forced them to turn aſide, and en- 
ter Gaul by the way of Sequania. Cæſar followed them with 
great diligence, and defeated a conſiderable party of them; 
upon which they ſent a ſecond time to deſire a treaty. No- 
thing was concluded, and ſhortly after, four thouſand of He de- 
Ce/ar's cavalry met with a repulſe, for which the enemy teats the 
ſoon paid dear in a general battle, to which he artfully #*/ve:- 
drew them, wherein they loſt near two hundred thouſand ,. 
men, and their wives and children were cut to pieces, deſpe- 
ratcly fighting among the carriages. Cz/ar crowned his 
victory with a glorious action, by collecting all who had 
eſcaped, and ſending them in ſafety to their own countries. 
Reſolving to improve his time while the ſeaſon permitted, 
he immediately turned his arms againſt Arioviſtus, king of 
the Germans, who had ſeized the beſt part of Sequania, and 
uſed the inhabitants with intolerable ſeverities and oppreſ- 
ſions. The Sequanians, being allies of Rome, implored the 
aſſiſtance of Cæſar, who thereupon ſent to Arioviſtus without 
ſucceſs, and afterwards came to a perſonal interview with Andi; 
him, in which Ariovi/tus's haughty language, and the trea- 17 ch 
chery of ſome of his troops, brought both armies to a battle om joe 
ſhortly after. Cæſar gained the day, killed eighty thouſand OT 
of the enemies, and purſued them to the very borders of path wr 


the Rhine, over which Arioviſtus croſſed in a little boat "on 2 
| 'a ſmal! 
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a ſmall retinue ; two of his wives, and as many of his daugh. 
ters being taken priſoners. 5 | | 

In the beginning of the next ſpring, a great confederac 
was formed againſt the Romans by the Belge, who poſſeſſed 


a third part of Gaul, and were reckoned the moſt powerful 


The Bel. people in the whole country. Cæſar hearing that they had 


ge de- 
teated. 


raiſed above two hundred and eighty thouſand men, marched 
againſt them with all ſpeed, and bravely attacking them, 
while they were plundering his allies the Gazls, he defeated 
and put to flight ſo many of them, that, Plutarch ſays, 
marſhes and deep rivers became paſſable to the Romans by 
the prodigious number of the dead bodies. Several nations 
ordering upon the ocean, yielded without fighting : upon 
which, 60 led his army againſt the Nervians, the moſt 
ſavage and warlike people in thoſe parts. Theſe, leavin 
their children and effects in one of the thick foreſts, wilt 
which their, country was covered, fell upon Cæſar with ſixty 
thouſand men, before he thought of engaging, or had time 
to encamp, with ſuch uncommon fury, that they broke the 
Roman cavalry, and ſurrounded the . and twelfth le- 
gions, which muſt all have been cut off, as their officers 
were, if Cæſar himſelf had not haſtily catched up a buckler, 
and ruſhed through his men into the midſt of the enemies, 
and his tenth legion run in to his aſſiſtance, and broke their 
ranks. Still they would not give way, but obſtinately ſtood 


The Ner- their ground till they were all cut in pieces, and not a thou- 


feated. 


Clidius 


e#ians de- fand of them left. This was Cæſar's ſecond year's ex- 


pedition ; and now the renown of his victories made him ſo 

formidable, even in Germany, that ſeveral nations beyond 

the Rhine ſent of their own accord, and ſubmitted to him. 
When the news of Cæſar's laſt exploits reached Rome, the 


occaſions ſenate decreed a ſolemn feſtival for fifteen days, which was 
great di- a greater honour than any had ever received before. Clodius 
itnrbances having removed his enemies, began to prove an intolerable 
at Rome. plague to many of the nobility, and even to Pompey himſelf, 


who now found that it would be much for his intereſt to 
have Cicero recalled. To this end he applied to Milo, one 
of the tribunes, a man of great courage and reſolution ; and 
uſing his intereſt with many others, the matter was at laſt 
n to the ſenate, where it was generally agreed to. 

ut Clodius oppoſed it with the utmoſt violence: and when 
it was propoſed to the body of the people, and promoted as 


much as poſlible by Milo and his collegue ; Sextus Clodins, 


aſſiſted by a party of gladiators, fell ſuddenly upon the mul- 
titude, killed ſeveral of the Op wounded the tribunes, 
and diſperſed the aſſembly. A or two after, Milo ſeized 


a 
Clodius, and carried him 3 prætor: whereupon 2 


reat conteſt aroſe; but Clodius's party was driven away by 
yh gladiators, and Pompey immediately poſſeſſing him- 
felf of the forum, aſſembled the people, who, with pn: 
| conlenb 


election, who killed one of his flaves, diſperſed his compa- 
| Ry, wounded Cato in the arm, - Domitius himſelf eſcaped 
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conſent and applauſe voted Cicero's return. The ſenate Cicero re- 
likewiſe decreed honours to ſuch cities as had entertained called 
him, and ordered his houſe to be rebuilt, and all his poſſeſ- from ba- 
ſons to be reinſtated at the public expence. Cicero was ſix- niſhment, 
teen months in baniſhment. | | | | 
The next year, Cæſar, intending to viſit Italy himſelf, Continu- 
ſent Servius Galba, one of his lieutenants, with the twelfth ation of 
legion and part of the cavalry, againſt the Antuates, Vera- Cæſar's 
res, and Seduni, nations which inhabited from the river exploits 
Rhone to the Alps, in order to clear a paſſage, and ſecure a in Gaul. 
trade in thoſe parts. Galba ſoon defeated a very great party, 
which had been ſo bold as to attack him in his camp. Cz- 
ar, returning ſhortly after, found that the Jeneti, and ſeve- 
ral other nations of Celtic Gaul, had revolted ; whereupon 
he turned part of his force againſt them, but met with great 
dificulties in this enterprize, by reaſon of their naval 
ane means of which they ſhifted continually from place 
to place; but at laſt, having procured a fleet, he attacked the 
Jeneti at ſea, and overthrew them. In the mean time, 
Craſſus, one of his lieutenants, ſubdued the Sontiates, with 
the greateſt part of Aquitain ;, as Sabinus, another of them, 
did the uelli, and all the maritime parts. Towards the lat- 
ter end of the campaign, Cz/ar marched againſt the Morini, 
a people near Calais, and the Menapii, two nations who 
were ſtill up in arms. The ſeaſon was too far advanced for 
him to do any thing more this * ww | 
As Cæſar's conqueſts eſtabliſhed his reputation in Rome, 
ſo his humanity, and other excellent qualities gained him the 
hearts of all his ſoldiers. He had now got great ſtore of 
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wealth, with which he not only diſcharged his debts, but 2.0 
likewiſe made many great friends by his magnificent pre- wt 
ſents, eſpecially to the ladies, and alſo corrupted the ædiles, 4 
prætors, and conſuls themſelves. In this winter he paſſed 1 
into /taly, and took up his head quarters at Lucca, where 1 
there was ſo great a concourſe of people to pay him their 9 
reſpects, that two hundred ſenators were preſent together, 1 1 
and ſo many prætors and proconſuls, that one hundred and 5 


twenty bundles of rods were ſeen there at a time. Here the 
triumvirate concerted new meaſures, and Cæſar, fearing he 

might be recalled from Gaul, engaged Pompey and Craſſus 

to endeavour at the conſulſhip the following year, and to 

continue him in his employment five years longer. This The ſe- 
deſign was ſo diſpleaſing to the ſenate, and ſuch violent diſ- nate jea- 
putes aroſe concerning it, that they went into mourning, lous of the 
as in public calamities, ſaying, that the- proceedings of the proceed- 
trlumvirate were dangerous to the peace and liberty of Rome. ings of the 
Cato ſet up Domitius againſt them, as a candidate for the triumvi- 1 
conſulſhip; but Pompey, reſolving to carry his point, ſent rate. 3 
ſome armed men againſt Domitius, as he was going to the | $2 
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with difficulty, By ſuch force and violence Pompey and 
Craſſus obtained the conſulſhip. Shortly after, the people 
| were going to give Cato the prætorſhip; but Pompey pre- 
tending ſtrange prodigies in heaven, diſmiſſed the aſſembly, 
LL and then, corrupting the tribes with money, made them 
Ce/ar chuſe Antius and Vatinius prætors. After this, by the af- 
continued ſiſtance of the tribune Trebonius, the conſuls procured laws, 
in the go- which continued 3 in his 1 of Gaul five years 
vernment longer, and aſſigned Syria and the Parthian war to Craſſus, 
of Gaal. and Africa and Spain to Pompey, with four legions, of which 
- he lent Cz/ar two for the Gallic wars. | 

| Year of The fourth year of Cæſar's expedition was employed 
Rome 699. againſt ſeveral nations of Germany, who, to the number of 
four hundred and thirty thouſand of all ſorts, being driven 
out of their own country by the Suevi, the moſt powerful 
of all the Germans, had paſſed the Rhine into Gaul, and 
forced the Menagii from their habitations. Cz/ar, well 
knowing the levity of the Gauls, and their readineſs to caſt 
off their yoke, reſolved to hinder the Germans from ſettling 
on this ſide of the Rhine. To this end, and to break the 
meaſures he found they had already began to concert with 
the Gauls, he anticipated the uſual time of taking the field, 
and marched directly to the Germans, who, amazed at his 
extraordinary diligence, ſent ambaſſadors to delire a treaty, 
He gave them a patient hearing, and favourable anſwers, 
but ſtill continued his march. At laſt the articles were 
agreed on, provided Czſar would ſtay three days; but he 
would allow them but one; during which, ſome of his ca- 
valry going out to forage, met with a party of German horſe, 
who fell furlouſly upon them, put them to flight, and pur- 
ſued them to their very camp. The Germans ſending their 
principal officers the next day to excuſe this action, Cæſar 
detained them priſoners, and advancing with his whole ar- 
my, fell ſuddenly upon the enemy, and cut them all in 
pieces. After this, he laid a bridge over the Rhine, marched 
into Germany, relieved the Ub, granted a peace to ſuch as 
gave him hoſtages, burnt and deſtroyed the reſt, and at the 
end of eighteen days returned into Gaul, breaking down the 

bridge behind him. 


He in- Finding that he had time this year to undertake a new 


vades expedition, and animated by an ardent deſire of glory, he 
Britain, reſolved to croſs the ſea into Britain; an enterprize ſo ha- 
3 zardous, that few but Cæſar would have ventured upon it. 
His pretence was the Britons fending ſupplies into Gau 

againſt the Romans; and, in order to his defign, he made 

ſtrict enquiry of the merchants who traded thither, what 

kind of people they were, how they made war, under what 

laws they lived, and which were their beſt ports. After 

this, he ſent Voluſeus to view their coaſts, and, in the mean 

time, ordered the ſhips he had employed againſt the Venei 

to be got ready, and made all other neceſſary * 

8 | r evera 
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Several of the Britiſb people, alarmed at the impending 


le danger, ſent ambaſſadors with tokens of ſubmiſſion to Cæ⸗ 
— ar, who ſent them back with fair words, and with them 
„ MW. Cr, whom he privately inſtructed to obſerve the coun- 
n ty; but Cornio, not daring to truſt the inhabitants, ſtaid 
— only five days upon the coaſts, and then returned to report 
„ what he had ſeen. Cæſar, leaving all things quiet in Gaul, 
8 and Sulpicius Rufus to guard the ports, put to ſea in the 
„ nicht, with two legions and part of his cavalry, and the 
h next morning made the Britiſh coaſt, where he met with 
ſuch oppoſition, that the Romans were in danger of being 
d driven Locke till the ſtandard-bearer of the tenth legion 
f boldly leaped aſhore, and being well ſupported by Cæſar, 
n all the army landed, and the Britons fled, ſo terrified, that 
l they ſent ſoon after to deſire a peace, which was granted. 
d They had already delivered ſome hoſtages, when a great 
1.3 form aroſe, which ſhattered the Roman ſhips as they lay at 
t anchor; and this, with Cæſar's want of proviſions, ſo en- 
8 couraged the Britons, that inſtead of ſending him the reſt of 
e their hoſtages, they marched againſt him with a numerous 
j army, and meeting one of the legions, almoſt defeated it : 
, but Czſar coming up with timely aſſiſtance, brought it off. 
$ He immediately ſet Ab repairing his ſhips, procuring of 
s proviſions, and ſecuring his camp ; and being again attacked 
p by the Britons, he overthrew them, and burnt many of their 
C towns, which obliged them once more to ſue for peace; 
Czſar now required a double number of hoſtages ; and find- 
ing the ſeaſon far advanced, he put to ſea, and returned which he 
9 ately to Gaul, only two of his ſhips, with about three hun- leaves; 
a dred men on board, landing a little lower than they ſhould and re- 
iy have done, were ſet upon by the Morini, who, not long be- turns to 
r fore, had been reconciled to him. They were ſoon relieved, Gaul. 


- and Labienus was ſent to chaſtiſe the revolters, who being 
n reduced, he and Cotta haraſſed the country of the Menapi- 
0 ars, who had hid themſelves in the woods. 5 

The Britons having furniſhed Cz/ar with a freſh eee Cæſar's 
ſor attacking them, & breaking their articles with him, he ſecond ex- 
embarked the next ſpring at Iceius, or Calais, with five legi- pedition 
ons and two thouſand horſe, and landed without oppoſition to Briza;r. 
in Britain, where he ſhortly after forced one of the enemy's 

camps. About the ſame time, news was brought him, that Year of 
his whole navy was extremely damaged by a ftorm, and Reme700, 
lome of his ſhips loſt, Upon this he retired back towards | 
the ſea coaſt, where he repaired moſt of them in ten days, 
and wrote to Labienus to build more. After that, he march- 
ed againſt Caſſivelaun, the general of all the Britiſh forces, 
and defeated him in a bloody battle, which ſo intimidated 
the enemy, that they were afraid to appear againſt him in 
any body, Cz/er thereupon advanced farther into the coun- 
try, and paſſed the Thames, in ſpite af all oppoſition, his 
men wading up to the neck in water. Caſſivelaun, notwith- 

KS. ſtanding 
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ſtanding his reputed yalour, kept to the woods and foreſts - 
and finding that ſeveral towns had ſurrendered to Ceſar, 
and particularly his own, he alſo ſent to him, deſiring peace. 
Cæſar received his ſubmiſſion, took hoſtages, and impoſed a 
He returns certain tribute upon Britain; after which, finding the ſeq. 
back to fon far advanced, and apprehending danger from ſome ty. 
Gaul, mults in Gaul, he _ 
his army with much glory and renown. 
Year of The next year Cæſar perceived that many of the ſtates of 
Rome 701. Gaul were diſpoſed to a general inſurrection ; whereupon he 
reinforced his army with three Roman legions, and as many 
auxiliaries as he could well procure. He opened the cam. 
paign ſooner than uſual, thereby to break, or at left 
weaken the union of the diſaffected, of whom he ſoon re. 
duced ſeveral nations, as the Nerv! firſt, and, ſhortly after, 
And paſſes the, Senones, Carnutes, and MAenapians; while his lieutenant 
=" : 277 Labienus ſubdued all the people about Treves. After this, 
= 0 he built a bridge, and paſſed the Rhine a ſecond time, be- 
mo des cauſe many of the Germans had entered into a confederacy 
* with the Gauls. His attempts upon the Suevi being attended 
with little ſucceſs, by reaſon of their flying into woods and 
impaſſable places, he turned his arms againſt the Eburones. 
But while he was ravaging their territorics, the Sicambri, 
croſſing the Rhine ſuddenly, attacked his lieutenant 9, Cj. 
cero's camp, killed many of his men, and cauſed a great 
conſternation among them all, till the news of Cæſar's ap- 
proach forced them to retire. Cæſar then fell again upon 
the country of the Eburones ; after which, having held a 
council in Gaul for the puniſhment of the revolters, andprovi- 
ded his army with all things neceſſary, he drew it into win- 
ter quarters. | | Is 
During theſe great actions in Gaul, Pompey and Craſſus, 
upon the expiring of their conſulſhips, began to take care 
about the ſeveral governments that were allotted them. _ 
ſus was extremely elated with the thoughts of his expedi- 
tion into Syria and Parthia, promiſing himſelf to ſurpaſs 
even Pompey in glory ; and therefore he haſtened his prepa- 
rations as much as he could. The tribunes ſtrongly oppo- 
ſed the raiſing of men, and endeavoured to repeal the laws 
made for their expeditions. Pompey was ſatisfied with ſend- 
ing his lieutenant into his provinces ; being unwilling to 
leave the city, as he pretended, becaufe. of his office of ſu- 
perintendant of the proviſioris; an honour which Cicero, in 
return for his being recalled from baniſhment, had procured 
him from the ſenate, that he might thereby have authority 
all over the Roman empire. But Craſſus had recourſe to 
force. The tribunes, unable to withſtand it, deſiſted, and 
loaded him with curſes and imprecations ; and indeed moſt 
men exclaimed loudly againſt the injuſtice of attacking the 
Parthians, who had not offended the Romans, and who were 
then at peace with them. "Theſe reproaches made no — 
Preſon 


d the ſea again, and brought back 
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ing the treaſure of the idol goddeſs in Hierapolis, or Edeſia, 
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preſſon upon Craſſus, who having got all things ready, ſet 


out for his province. Fo | 
Pompey kept wholly to the city, fudying how to make Pompey 
h 


himſelf {till greater and more powerful. 1e fame of Cæ- grows 
ſar's conqueſts, which engroſſed the attention of all Rome, jealous of 
began now to prove very ungrateful to him, who feared no- Cz/ar's 
thing ſo much as a rival in glory. He theretore did all he glory. 
could to diminiſh the reputation of that great commander, 

obliging- the magiſtrates not to publiſh any letters they re- 

ceived, till he had foreftalled the credit of them, by ſpread- 

ing falſe and diſadvantageous reports. The prudent, who 

withed well to their country, foreſaw with grief the miſe- 

ries that would enſue from a rupture between two ſuch ex- 
traordinary perſons ; and what ſtill augmented their fears, 

was, the death of Pompey's wife, Julia, daughter to Cæſar, 

which happened at the ſame time. Pompey loved her paſſion- 

ately; and her ſenſe and virtue had always a great aſcendant 

over the diſpoſitions both of Cæſar and Pompey. The people 

of Rome ſhewed the reſpect they bore her, by public demon- 

trations of their ſorrow : and when hp would have car- 

ricd her body to one of his houſes near Alba, they would not 

ſuffer it, but bore it into the field of Mars, where they bu- 

ried it with the greateſt magnificence. From this moment 


. Pompey reſolved to purſue nothing but his own advancement; 


and in order to regain the favour of the people, he built a 
ſtately theatre for plays, ſhews, and other public diverſions, 
r 2 was much diſpleaſed at, as appears from one of 

is epiſtles. 

While Pompey was managing his affairs at home, and Cz- Craſſus's 
/ar in the midſt of Gaul, Craſſus was purſuing his expedition rapacious 
with all vigour. In his journey he marched through Je- avarice in 
ruſalem, where he rifled the temple of a great treaſure, to his expe- 
the value of ten thouſand talents, which Pompey, to his dition. 
great reputation, had ſpared. He ſpent many days in weigh- 


in Hyria; and in his whole paſſage he ſhewed more of cove- 

touſneſs than valour, liſting many men, and then diſcharg- His inju- 
ing them again for money. He likewiſe neglected many op- dicious 
portunities of falling upon the Parthians unprovided ; de- conduct. 
ipifed the friendſhip of the king of Armenia, Who gave him 

leave to paſs through his country to Parthia ; took no care 

about refreſhing his men, till he came within the enemy's 

reach, and neglected to paſs down the river Seleucia, as he 

Was adviſed, where he might have been ſupplied with pro- 

viſions by water. This laſt counſel he rejected through the 
cunning inſinuations of Abgarus the Ofroeman, who, having 
formerly been a friend and ally of the Romans, was now in 

the intereſts of the Parthians, and feeding Craſſus with mo- 

ney to gild over his treachery, gave them notice of all that 

paſſed in the Roman camp. He likewiſe perſuaded Craſſus 


to lay aſide all thoughts of Seleucia and Cteſiphon, and march 
3 directly 
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directly againſt Syrends, the Parthian general. This advice 
: he followed; and thereby, firſt loſing his ſon, he himſelf 
His death, was circumvented by Surenas, under pretence of a treat 
and either ſlain by his enemies, or killed by ſome of his 
own men, to prevent his falling into their hands. His men 
were miſerably ſlaughtered, to the number of twenty thou- 
ſand, beſides ten thouſand taken, and his head was carried 
to Orodes, king of Parthia, who cauſed melted gold to he 
poured into his mouth, crying, Now ſatisfy thyſelf with puld, 
of which thou haſt afways been ſo unſatiably greedy. | 
Thus fell Caſſus, one of the richeſt men in all the Ronan 
empire, and one of the heads of the triumvirate. His death 
laid the foundation of the civil war between the other two; 
for while he lived he was a check to them both, and ha- 
lanced their intereſts : but now an open field was left for 
their emulation and ambition. Craſſus was killed in the 
firſt year of his expedition, and in the 7orſt of Rome. 
Factions and corruption never ran higher in the ftate, 
than at this time. hat bribery could not purchaſe was 
obtained by dint of violence. The conſuls, finding them- 
ſelves debarred, by the power of the triumvirate, from wa- 
ing war and leading armies, as formerly, made it their ſole 
uſineſs to enrich themſelves out of the public revenues, 
or from bribes, as well as the ſalaries depending upon their 
Great di- tices. Pompey connived at all this, hoping that the infr- 
ſturbances Mmities of the ſtate would occaſion him to be created dictator; 
„. and for that reaſon he retired for a while into the country, 
at Kelle. that his friends might have the fairer opportunity of inſinu- 
ating the neceſſity of his preſence, as well as authority, for 
preſerving the peace of the city. At the time for the elec- 
tion of new magiſtrates, the contention among the candi- 
dates was ſo great, that none could be choſen for eight en- 
tire months: and what ſtill heightened theſe miſchiefs was, 
the death of Clodius, killed by his great enemy Milo, who 
met him by accident near his country houſe. The body 
was brought to Rome, and expoſed all bloody to the people, 
who thereupon immediately ran with fury to Milo's houſe, 
to ſet it on fire ; but they were repulſed, and ſeveral of them 
Filled : upon which they returned to the body, pulled down 
all the magiſtrates ſeats, made a funeral pile of them, and 
ſct fire to it with ſuch rage, that all the buildings round 
the forum were burnt with Clodius's body. The mutineers 
then diſperſing all over the city, under pretence of ſearch- 
ing for Milo's friends, committed ſuch horrid outrages, that 
; nobody dared to walk the ſtreets unarmed. 420 
Sey Theſe fatal miſchiefs made every one turn their eyes up- 
made ſole on Pompey, as the fitteſt perſon to redreſs all: but while 
tonjul. they were conſulting about creating him dictator, Cato pre- 
vailed with the ſenate to make him conſul alone, that fo, | 
occaſion were, he might be afterwards accountable for any 


mal-adminiſtration. Accordingly, the authority of a dic- 
| | „ tator 
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tator was conferred upon him under a milder name; a thing 
never known in Rome before, but upon ſome extraordinary 
occaſion, and then only for a few days, when the conſuls 
were ſometimes commiſſioned, To take care that the common- 
zwealth received no damage. New troops were allotted to 
Pmpey, one thouſand talents allowed yearly for their pay, 
and the government of Spain, which he adminiſtred by his 
deputies, was continued to him for four years longer. Mi- 
h was ſhortly after accuſed by Clodius's brother. Cicero un- 
dertook his defence ; but, intimidated by the appearance of 
Pompeys ſoldiers, who ſurrounded him as he was prong 4 
he was put out of his ſpeech, and Milo was baniſhed. 
When Cicero afterwards ſent him his oration in writing, the 
excellency of it made him anſwer, That it was happy 2 him 
that Cicero was out in his harangue ; for otherwiſe he ſhould 
not have lived ſo Tell as he now did at Marſeilles ; for that 
was the place of his exile. Pompey, after executing the of- 
fice of dictator for a little time, took for his collegue Scipio 
Metellus, whoſe daughter Cornelia he had lately married. 
This alliance was ſuch an addition to his intereſt, that he 
now made no doubt of b_ able to out-top Cz/ar, and 
only waited till affairs were ſomewhat more ripe for exe- 
cution. But Cæſar, by his great policy and induſtry, his 
noble exploits abroad, and his profuſion of preſents at home, 
ſtill ſecured himſelf a ſufficient rom in the city. He 
cauſed a new forum to be built at Rome, the ground whereof 
coſt him one hundred thouſand ſeſterces ; and he gave the 
people a public entertainment, in acknowledgment of the 
honours done to his daughter Julia. He was a great en- 
courager of learning, At this time flouriſhed, among many 
other 9 men, that excellent hiſtorian, Salluſt. 

The troubles in Rome, and Cæſar's abſence, encouraged Year of 
many of the nations of Gaul to endeavour once more to Nome 702. 
recover their liberty. They purſued their deſign with 
greater vigour than ever, and choſe Fercingetorix for their TheGauls 
general, ; the news of this, Cz/ar immediately ſet revolt. 
out, forced his way over the mountains through deep ſnows, 
and overthrew Vercingetorix, who thereupon retired to Ale- 
fa, a city of the Madubii, and ſhut himſelf up in it, with 
eight thouſand men, and all things neceſſary for a ſiege. Cæſar 
Cz/ar, notwithſtanding the hazard of ſuch an attempt, in- ſubdues 
veſted the place ; and though two hundred and fifty thou- them, 
ſand of the braveſt of the Gauls came to relieve it, and in a 
manner beſieged him, yet, by his wonderful ſkill and ma- 
nagement, his double and treble trenches, and his vaſt lines 
of contravallation, he repulied the relievers, and ſoon after 


became maſter of the town, to his great honour and repu- 


tation. All the diſaffected in thoſe parts ſubmitted immedi- 
ately after, and thus ended 2 ants eventh year's expedition 
in Gaul, which was the moſt dangerous and the moſt glori- 


ous that ever he undertook. 
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Cz/ar's The next year the. Gauls reſolved to try their fortune 
eighth once more, and many of their nations again entered into a 
and laſt confederacy. Czfar, having intelligence of their deſigns 
year's ex- began his march from Bibracte, made great devaſtations 
edition throughout the territories of the Srturiges in Aguitain, and 
into Gaul. ſubdued ſeveral of the people about thoſe parts. C. Fabius 
and Carniu, two of his heutenants, defeated others of 
them; and Caſar joining this laſt, inveſted Uxellodunum, a 
City of the Cadurci, which, though very ſtrong by its ſitua- 
tion, he reduced with little bloodſhed, by turning the courſe 
of the ſprings that ſupplied the place with water, The 

. X 
reſt of Aguitain ſoon ſubmitted. He then went to Narbonne, 
and diſpoſed his men in their winter quarters, in ſuch man- 
ner that they proved very uſeful to him afierwards in the 
civil wars: and thus ended Cæſar's eighth and laſt year's 


expedition in Gaul, by which he acquired great honour and 


renown, and the Romans a vaſt increaſe of riches and do- 
X minions. 

The je- The jealouſies between Cæſar and Pompey began now ta 
louſies be more conſpicuous than ever; and a rupture might well 
between he expected, when two perſons, the greateſt that ever Rome 
Cz/ar and produced, were become rivals in glory, and their tempers 
Pompey were ſuch, that the latter could not endure an equal, nor 
break out. the former a ſuperior. Cæſar's reputation ſtood very high, 
his riches were great, his generoſity was unbounded, his 
troops almoſt adored him, and numbers of the ſenators were 
obliged to him for conſiderable ſums, which he had lent 
them without intereſt. He entertained with magnificence 
all that ſerved under him, and his army was a refuge to all 
criminals and debtors, many of which laſt he diſcharged at 
his own expence ; but for ſome, whoſe debts were larger 
than ordinary, he uſed to ſay, That one civil war weuld make 
all eden. All this was done at the expence of Gaul; which 
occaſioned this obſervation, That Cæſar conguered the Gauls 

with the Roman ſteel, and the Romans with the Gallic gold. 
Pompey having obſerved that Cz/ar had rendered himſelf 
very diſagreeable to the ſenate in his conſulſhip, made it 
his ſtudy to gain the favour of that body, and ſucceeded 
therein. Cz/ar was aware of the conſequence of this, and 
therefore endeavoured vigorouſly to obtain the conſulſhip 
again, in his abſence, and likewiſe to get his government 
continued to him; trying all ways to keep his army till he 
ſhould be choſen conſul. But he ſoon found that this affair 
did not ſucceed according to his wiſh, owing chiefly to the 
oppoſition of Marcus Marcellus, one of the preſent conſuls, 
and his great enemy. He therefore, though ſufficiently ſen- 
{ible of P:mpey's jealouſy, reſolved to endeavour once more 
to preſerve his friendſhip, and to that end offered him his 
niece Odtadia, and demanded Pompey's daughter for himſelf: 
but Pompey preferred an alliance with Scipio, whom he 
joined with him in the conſulſhip for the laſt five ns: 
| 8 
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The firſt public appearance of the diviſion was occaſioned 
by Pompey's two laws, publiſhed in his conſulſhip; the one, 
to inquire into the conduct of the officers of the ſtate for 
twenty years paſt ; and the other, to diſqualify all abſent 
perſons from demanding any public employment. Though 
both theſe laws were plainly levelled againſt Cæſar, no vio- 
* ſence was uſed, but all was managed with extreme artifice 
and cunning, till the election of the new conſuls, who were 


Amilins Paulus and Calidius Marcellus. Every one was im- 


patient to ſee how they would declare themſelves. A pre- 
ſent of fifteen hundred talents had already ſecured the for- 
mer in Cæſar's intereſt ; but the latter was his enemy. 
The tribune Curio, a man of great reſolution, and very emi- 
nent for his abilities at the bar, now burthened with debts 
both for himſelf and others, and particularly for dart An- 
thony, one of his # collegues, was, irom a violent enemy, 
brought over to be a friend to Cz/ar by the making of his 
circumſtances eaſy to him, 

ately declare himſelf, but artfully diſſembled his intentions, 
the better to penetrate the deſigns of the other party, after 
which he ſought an opportunity to break with Pompey. In 
order to this, he demanded the ſuperintendence of the high- 
ways ; and on its being refuſed him, as he knew it would, 
he ſhewed his reſentment : and ſoon after, when the conſul 
Marcellus propoſed, with great earneſtneſs, the recalling of 
Cz/ar from his government, Curio applauded his wiſdom ; 
adding, That it «vas but juſt that Pompey and Cæſar ſhould be 
recalled together. The meaning of this propoſal was plain; 


and Pompey's friends began to be very troubleſome to Curies; 


particularly Appius, one of the cenſors, who threatened to 
expel him from the ſenate, and actually propoſed it in one 
of their meetings. Curio ſubmitted to any thing decreed 
2gainſt himſelf only, but would yield to nothing where Cz/ar's 
intereſt was ſtruck at; and the conſul Æmilius ſecured him 
from the effects of Appius's menace. 

Curio made the fame propoſal to the people as he had done 
to the ſenate, The people received it with the greateſt ap- 
plauſe: and, as a farther teſtimony of their ſatisfaction, they 
impowered Cæſar to demand the conſulſhip without remov- 
| ing from his province. Upon this, Pompey left the city, un- 
der pretence of going to his government: but he really went 

no farther than a country houſe of his, where falling ſick, 
| he wrote to the ſenate, That he was ready to reſign all his em- 
| plyments when Cæſar did the lite; which he would conform upon 
his return to Rome. Cicero immediately laid hold of this, and 
told him, It was his duty to begin what he propoſed he would 
engage that Cæſar ould follow his example. T he matter was 


| then publicly debated ; but ended only in an order, That 

two legions ſhould be drawn out of Cæſar's and Pompey's 

| army to be ſent againſt the Parthians. This was only to 

| Weaken Cæſar, for Pompey likewiſe demanded the * 
| a 


He did not, however, immedi- 
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had formerly lent him: Cæſar faw at once the reaſon of this 
order, and bee deſigns. However, he made no oppoſi- 
tion, but ſurrendered two legions, generouſly giving each 
man five and twenty crowns. 

Cicero returned at this time from his government of Cilicia 
from his exploits in which he pretended to have merited 
the honour of a triumph, His abſence had hindered his 
joining with either party; and his preſent pretenſions obli- 


them, but ged him to be a mediator between both. Propoſals were 


in vain. 


Cz/ar re- 


made, but to no purpoſe; for Appius, returning from Cœſar's 
army, gave out, that his ſoldiers had no eſteem for him, and 
that they would certainly come over to the ſenate's party 
whenever they ſhould repaſs the Alps. This relation gave 
Pompey ſuch confidence, that he would not hear Cicero : and 
when this laſt afterwards aſked him, Mat 3 he had to op- 
poſe Cæſar; his anſwer was, That he need but ſtamp with 5 


foot, and an army would ſtart out of the earth. Many of the 


ſenators began to think very meanly of Caſar; and Cat 
himſelf ſcornfully declared, T hat he would bring him to an ac- 
count for his actions; and that he ſhould be treated as Milo had 
been before him. | 

Cz/ar often wrote to the ſenate, to deſire to be continued in 


paſſes the his nt, as Pompey had been ; or, that both might be 
a 


Alps. 


recalled at the ſame time; or elſe, that he might be permit- 
ted to ſtand for the conſulſhip by proxy. Theſe propoſals 
being rejected, he repaſſed the Alps with the third legion, 
and marched to Ravenna; from whence he ſent a letter to 
the new conſuls, Cornelius Lentulus and Clodius Marcellus; 
wherein, after an honourable mention of his own exploits, 
he fignified, That he was ready to reſign all his power, in caſe 
Pompey did the like ; * they might reaſonably expect, that 
he could not be wholly inſenſible of the injury done to = as well as 


to his country. Great debates, and violent diflentions aroſe 


about this letter; but at laſt a decree was iſſued, purporting, 
That Cæſar. ſhould diſband his forces 3 a time, on pain 
of being declared an enemy to the late. This decree, though 
ſtrongly oppoſed by many, was immediately followed by 
another, publiſhed only in caſe of extremity, directing the 
conſul and other magiſtrates to take care that the common- 
wealth received no damage: and Pompey was ordered to com- 
mand what troops were ready. Domitius was appointed to 
ſuperſede Czfar ; and all were up in arms in Rome. Cafar 
received a ſpeedy account of this from Curio, Anthony, and 
Longinus, who fled to him in flaves habits, in which condi- 
tion he ſhewed them to his army, telling his men, That ile 
ſenate had dealt baſely and ungratefully by him, who had done them 


fo many ſervices ; as well as unjujtly and inhumanly by his friends, 


whoſe perſous were ſacred by therr office, but who were now forced 


to conceal themſelves under the mean difguiſe of ſlavery, to Hun 
the fury of his enemies; and all for mamtaining thoſe undoubicd 


rights which even Sylla dur/? never violate. Then, tearing his 


robes, 
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robes, and melting into tears, he conjured all his ſoldiers to 
defend his honour and reputation, after having ſerved nine 
ears under him with ſo much glory and renown. The ſol- 
diers, to a man, anſwered, with loud acclamations, That 


they were ready to reveng all injuries done to their general: and Year of 4 
thus began the famous civil-war, about four years after the Rome og. bi 


death of Craſſus. E = — 
Among the many warlike qualities of Cæſar, his dili- 
ence in preventing an enemy and purſuing a victory, held 
the firſt rank. He never had to deal with ſo expert a com- 
mander as at this time; and therefore ſtood now in need of 

all his ſkill and policy. The firſt ſtep he took, was, to 

| ſend a choſen party of men, armed only with ſwords, to put 
themſelves as ſecretly as poſſible into Arminium, the firſt city 
of his province, He himſelf remained at Ravenna, and went 
to ſee the combat of 1 as if he had thought of no- 
thing but pleaſure and amuſement; and when night came, he 
fat down to ſupper with his friends, ſtaid a little while with 
them, and then riſing up, defired them to make themſelves 
welcome, and that he would be with them again in a mo- 
ment. But he had fecretly ordered his chariot to be got 
ready, and, with ſome few of his particular friends, ſet for- 


ward towards Arminium. When he arrived at the banks of Cz/ar's 
the Rubicon, a little river which paſſed Ciſalpine Gaul from paſſage of 
the reſt of Italy, all the misfortunes of the approaching war the Ru; 
preſenting themſelves to his melancholy mind, he began to . 


conſider what poſterity would think of the ſtep he was about 
to take. Bometimes he was minded to go back ; and turn- 
ing himſelf to Aſinius Pollo, Tis now in our power, ſaid he, 
to return; but if we paſs this fatal river, our only retreat muſt 
be to our arm}. Some authors fay, that juſt by the place 
where he ſtood, of a ſudden there appeared a man of an ex- 
traordinary ſtature, who made excellent muſic with a reed 


he played upon, This uncommon fight drew many of the 


ſoldiers to him; among the reſt, a trumpeter ; from whom 
he ſnatched his trumpet, and ſounding a charge with a more 
violent blaſt than ordinary, threw himſelf into the water and 
ſwam to the other ſide. Cæſar, continue our authors, with- 
out farther conſideration, 2 the river, crying, Let us 
go where the gods fo loudly call, and the fury of our enemies drives 


1 From thence he marched directly to Arminium, and He takes 
poſſeſſed himſelf of it without reſiſtance. He had only ſix Aninium. 


thouſand men at this time ; the reſt of his troops not having 
yet joined him. 


This unexpected enterprize filled Rome with the utmoſt Great 
conſternation, every one imagining Cz/ar at its gates with conſterna- 
all his army. Pompey was amazed, and Cicero at a loſs what tion at 
to do, as appears by his epiſtles on this occaſion. But what Rome. 


ſtung Pompey moſt of all, was, the farcaſms and bitter reflec- 
tions of many of his own party; ſome of whom accuſed 
him of indiſcretion, others of injuſtice ; and W 

| crack- 
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crack-brained philoſopher, who pretended to imitate Ca. 
bid him ſtamp with his foot and produce his armies. At 
length Pompey told them, That if they would fellow him, they 
ſhould not want an army ; that it «was neither their houſes nor their 
_ provinces that could inſpire them with the love of virtue and li- 
berty ; but that men of honour might ſind it in all retreats; and 
that their following him won!d be the only way to put them in a 
condition of returning to their houſes with glory, The conſider- 
ation of the preſent danger made them reſolve to quit the 
Heuer, city. Accordingly, the conſuls, and aimoſt all the ſenate, 


the con- followed him with great 8 to Capua, where were 


ſuls, and the two legions. which Cæſar had ſent from Gaul. Pombe) 
moſt of put his affairs in the beſt order he could, and reſolved to fe. 
the ſena- tire towards Brunduſium. He left L. Domitius in Corfinium, 
tors, leave and Cicero to command in Capua, who received his commil- 
Rome. ſion with ſome relunctancy. Labienus, upon ſome diſguſt, 
left Czjar, and went over to Pompey; and we gd either thro 

policy or generoſity, ſent all his money and equipage after 

him. Some overtures of accommodation were made by 
Pompey; but the demands on both ſides could not be agreed 

upon. Pompey's deſign was only to gain time; his chief re- 

liance being upon the forces of the Eaſt, which were ah. 

ſolutely in his intereſt : and Ce/ar, on his fide, depending 

upon the valour and affection of his ſoldiers, had no thoughts 

of quitting his arms, but wanted only to ſhew that he had 

. taken them up with juſtice. 5 

Cæſar The negociation being over, Cæſar ſeized upon the towns 
proceeds of Picenum which lay in his, way, and very ſoon became 
to action, maſter of all that province, This progreſs redoubled the 
and be- fears of Reme; and Lentulus, who was come back to ſeize 
comes the public treaſure, was obliged to fly. In the mean time, 
naſter of the twelfth legion joined Czjar, Who thereupon marched 
Italy. directly aſter Pompey, without offering to attack Av, 
| which he knew would fall of courſe to the conqueror. Ihe 
firſt place that made any reſiſtance was Corfinium, the chief 

city of the country of the Peligni, which was poſſeſſed by 
Domitius, who had lately raiſed twenty cohorts in thote parts. 

Cz/ar made his approaches with two legions, and was op- 

poied by five conorts, who defended a bridge about three 

miles from the city, but were driven back to the gates of 
Corfinium, Which was immediately inveſted. Domitivs pre- 

pared for a vigorous defence, and wrote to Pompey, That be 

had now a fair opportunity to hem in Cæſar, if he would come 

2; and that it would not be for his reputation to leave ſo many 

ſenators and knights as were now beficged, as well as ſo many fel. 

diers, to the mercy of the enemy. Ponipey anſwered, That he was 


= 


not then in a condition to hazard a balile ; that Domitius had 


engaged himſelf in Corfinium contrary to his opinion, and there- 
are ought to think of making the leſt retreat he could, It was this 


of 


S 


was, in one of his letters to Atlicus. 


refuſaf that made Cicero fo angry with Ponipey, as we find he 


Daomitius 
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Demitius concealed Pompey's anſwer, giving out, That he 
would bring ſpeedy relief. But at the ſame time he con- 
ſulted with his friends how to make a private retreat ; 
which being diſcovered, his ſoldiers ſecured him, and ſent 
to Ceſar, offering to deliver him up, and ſurrender the place. 
Cz/ar kept his men from entering that night, to prevent all 
violences ; and the next day Lentulus, who was in the town, 


came out, and humbly begged pardon, reminding him of 


their antient friendſhip, and acknowledging many favours 
he had formerly received at his hands. Ceſar interrupting 


him, told him, That he came not from his province to injure any 


man, but for hs own ſecurity, the reſtoration of the tribune's f 
fice, and the liberty of Rome. Lentulus deſired leave to return 
with this meſſage; and the next day, the ſenators and 
knights who were in the town, together with their children, 
and the officers of the garriſon, came out to Cæſar, who 
gave them all liberty to go where they pleaſed : and to ſhew 
that he ſought as little after money as after the lives of his 
enemies, he returned Domitius fix thouſand ſeſerces that were 
ſeized, though he was ſatisfied that it was public money, 
and given out by Pompey to pay, ſoldiers. He made Domi- 
tizs's men take the military oath to him; and, after ſtaying 
ſeven days in Corfinium, marched into Apulia. | 
Pompey having intelligence of what paſſed at wt, re- 
treated to Brunduſium, where the conſuls immediately em- 
barked for Dyrrachium in Epirus, with thirty cohorts, Pom- 
ey continuing in the town with twenty others. Shortly af- 
ter, Cæſar arrived before the place, and having taken one of 
Pampey's engineers, freely ſet him at liberty, with orders to 
tell his general, That it might be for both their intereſts, as well 
as the good of the republic, 795 them two to have an interview, 
and not to truſt matters to a third perſon. No anſwer being re- 
turned, Cæſar ſet about blocking up the harbour; and when 
his works were pretty far advanced, he again ſent to Pompey 
to deſire an interview. Anſwer was now returned, That the 


cmfuls being abſent, no propoſitions of that kind could be received. 


By this time, the ſhips which had carried the conſuls being 
returned, Pompey and all his troops went on board them as 
ſecretly as they could, and immediately ſet ſail for Dyrra- 
chium. Cæſan ſent after them, and took two of the ſhips, 
which had been run a-ground through haſte, Brondofuur 
opened its gates. Thus Cz/ar, with little or no bloodſhed, 
became maſter of all Italy in two months. 


Cæſar now reſolved to viſit Rome, to ſettle ſome ſort of go- Cæſar vis 
vernment there. Accordingly, after ſending ſome conſider- ſits Nome. 


able force into Sicily and Sardinia; the one kept by Cato, 
and the other by 4 Cotta, both of whom abandoned 


their poſts upon the arrival of Cæſar's troops; he ſet out for 
that city: and in his way thither paid a viſit to Cicero, 
whom he would gladly have perſuaded to go with him. 


Upon his arrival at Rome he aſſembled what ſenators he fs 
4 there 
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there, and, calling them the ſenate, made a ſpeech in juſti- 
fication of what he had-done, and propoſed Sor oe 3 

dors to Pompey; but none were found to undertake that of- 

fice. Conſidering that he ſhould ſoon want money, he went 

to the public treaſury, to furniſh himſelf there: but the tri. 

bune Metellus boldly oppoſed him, ſaying, That money was 

ſacred by the law, which denounced the gręatęſi curſes againſt whz- 


ſoever touched it upon any occaſion but the Gallic war.” Ceſar 


replied, That arms and laws ſeldom agreed well together; and 
that he had removed the former reaſons by reducing all Gaul t 
the Roman obedience. He then went to the doors of the Trea- 
ſury, but the keys could not be found ; upon which he or- 
dered the locks to be broken; and when Metellus had Rill 
the boldneſs to diſpute it with him, he laid his hand upon 
his ſword, and threatening to kill him, ſaid, Know, young 
man, that it is harder for me to ſay this than to do it. Tots 
immediately retired, and Cæſar took three thouſand pounds 
weight of gold out of the Treaſury, which was ever after at 
his command in all his wars. 5 5 
His expe- Being unable to purſue Pompey for want of ſhipping, he 
dition reſolves to paſs into Spain, to drive out his troops there, all 
againſt old ſoldiers, under the command of Afranius and Petreius, 
Afranius As he was ſetting out, well knowing Pompey's circumſtances, 


and Perris he ſaid, He was going to find an army without a general; and 


s in Spain ſhould come back to find a general without an army. Being in- 
formed, on his arrival in Provence, that the people of MHar- 
zilles had reſolved to refuſe him entrance; and that Domi- 
tius had got thither with ſeven gallies, filled with ſlaves and 
peaſants belonging to his lands ; he ſent to them, requiring 
them to ſubmit ; and on their anſwering, That th 

termined not to take part either with Cæſar or Pompey, to both 
F whom they had equal obligations; he immediately Wed the 
town with three legions, and ordered twelve ſhips of war to 
be built at Arles; which were completed in a month, and 
brought before Marſailles. Finding this affair like to be te- 
dious, he left D. Brutus to command the ſhips, and C. Tre- 


Fabius; whom he had ſent before, joined him with three le- 
gions ; which, with his own forces, made a noble army. 
Afranius and Petreius were then poſted near Ilerda, in Catal:- 
ma, with a ſufficient number of forces. Caeſar advanced to- 
wards them, and a bloody conteſt enſued, in which neither 
fide had any great advantage. Heavy rains that fell ſoon after, 
and Welle, the river Segre, along which Cz/ar had incamped, 
and waſhed away two bridges he had thrown over it, which 
reduced him to great ſtreights, by his not being able to get 


other ſide of the river. The news of this gave ſuch hopes to 
Pompey's party at Rome, that many who had hitherto ſtood 
. neutef, 


ey were de- | 


bontus to carry on the ſiege, and departed for Spain, where 


proviſions, or to join a ſupply of jorces that came to him from 
Gaul, or to rebuild his bridges, by reaſon of the violence of 
the ſtorm, and the oppoſition of the enemics who lay on the 
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| neuter, how declared in his favour; and among them was 
Cicero himſelf, though he ſoon after took an opportunity of 
Jeaving him again. Cæſar's great ſkill and diligence put a 
ſtop to all this joy; for he rebuilt his bridges, got 


ſpeed mw 
moren and joined the forces which came to his aſſiſt- 
ance: and his lieutenant Brutus beat the Marſcillans at fea. 


Several towns of Spain ſubmitted. Afranius and Petreius, 
diſiking their ſituation, decamped at midnight, and marched 
towards Oftogeſa, ſituated on the river [berus, over which 

they had ſent a party to lay a bridge. But Cæſar ſent his 

cavalry after them, and obliged them to ford the river be- 

fore they could come to their bridge; then ſuddenly croflin 

the river himſelf with his infantry, he purſued them ſo cloſe 

that they could neither reach the intended place, nor return 

to their former camp. By this means he reduced them to 

ſuch extremities of hunger and drought, that they were 

obliged to yield to his mercy. He generouſly gave them all 

their liberty, and treated them with the utmoſt courteſy. | 
In a ſhort time after he became maſter of all Span, and de- Which 
parted from Marſeilles, which ſurrendered upon his arrival, country he 
Domitius had made his eſcape by ſea. Cæſar pardoned the in- becomes 
habitants, more upon account of their name and antiquity, maſter of. 
as he told them, than for any other merit; and leaving two | 
legions in garriſon, he ſet out for Rome. 

Upon his arrival there, he was received with great ſatiſ- Year of 
faction by moſt people, and was made dictator by M. Lepi- Rome706. 
dus the prætor: but finding this office not well liked of, he Cz/ar re- 
laid it down at the end of eleven days, and was choſen con- turns to 
ſul with Servilius Iſauricus. To ingratiate himſelf with the Rome. 
people, he made ſeveral laws favourable to them, and ad- 
vantageous to the ſtate, and recalled thoſe whom Pompey's 
ſentences had forced to leave their country. He then ſet out 
for Brunduſium, to go againſt Pompey ; after having received 
the bad news of the defeat and death of Curio, whom he 
had ſent againſt Varus, Pompey's lieutenant in Africa. 

Pompey, after his departure from Italy into* Epirus and Pompey's 
Greece, had made all poſſible preparations for reſiſtance, prepara- 
drawing all the Eaſt to his intereſt ; and, during the time of tions for 
Cz/ar's being at Rome, and in Spain, had aſſembled very war. 
1 armies both by ſea and land. His land- forces con- 
iſted of nine Italian legions complete, beſides the two which 
his brother-in-law Scipio brought him; and the auxiliaries 
from the eaſtern countries amounted to ſeven thouſand horſe, 
three thouſand archers, and eight cohorts of ſlingers. Be- 
ſides theſe troops, which were quartered in Dyrrachium and 
Apollonia, and over all that coaſt, to oppoſe the coming down 
of Cæſar, he had a fleet of five hundred hy ſhips, beſides 
numbers of ſmaller veſſels, commanded by Bibulus. He had 
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alſo drawn great ſums of money out of A4/ia and Greece; and 
| had been ſucceſsful againſt Dolabella and Caius Antonius, who 
_ commanded for Cæſar on the coaſt of {I\yricum, driving the 


former 
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former out of that country, and taking the latter priſons; 
Theſe advantages induced many perſons of note to join him: 
ſo that he had in his camp upwards of two hundred ſenators. 
who met in the form of a ſenate. Of this number was 1/ 
Brutus, Who, though he hated Pompey, joined his party, be- 
cauſe he thought it had the moſt juſtice on its fide. In 
one of the aſſemblies of this ſenate, it was determined, by 
the politic advice of Cato, That no Roman citizen ſhould be put 
to death out of battle; and that no town, ſubject to the Romans 
ſhould be plundered. This decree not only gained the authors 

of it the good wiſhes of the people, and the reputation of 


great juſtice and humanity ; but kept the fortune of Czſar 2 


long while doubtful; and was at laſt made uſe of to juſtify 
| his death. | | 

War be- Czar, not having ſhips enough to tranſport all his troops at 
tween once, was obliged to leave ſeven of his twelve legions behind 
Pompey him at ne ; and with the other five, amounting to 
and.Cz/ar no more than twenty thouſand foat and ſix thouſand horſe, 
in Nri- notwithſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon, he ſet fail upon 
cum. the twenty- fourth of January, and landed the next day at a 
place called Pharſalus. He then ſent back his fleet, to bring 

the reſt of his legions, under the command of Calinus; but 

in their paſſage, thirty of the ſhips fell into the hands of Pan- 

. pey's admiral Bibulus, who burnt them and their crews. In 

the mean time Oricum and Apollonia ſurrendered at the fight 

of Cz/ar's troops: by which means he cut off all communi- 

cation with the land from Bibulus, ſo long as he ſtaid to in- 

tercept the return of his fleet. Cæſar, ſtill careful to juſtify 

his actions, ſent Rufus, whom he had twice taken priſoner, 

to Pompey, once more to offer a treaty, and to refer all to the 

ſenate and people of Rome : but Pompey, knowing how much 

the people were in Cz/ar's intereſt, refuſed to accept this 

HORA” 5 | 

Pompey, who was now, in Macedonia, fearing leſt Cæſar 

ſhould become maſter of Dyrrachium, where all his ammuni- 

tion lay, marched with his whole army to fave that place. 

Many of his new raiſed troops having deſerted by the way, 

he made all his ſoldiers, on his arrival at that city, ſwear, 

That they would never abandon their general, but follow him thri 

all his fortunes. This oath was likewiſe taken by all the offi- 

cers. Pompey was encamped on one ſide of the river Apſus, 

and Cz/ar on the other; both impatiently waiting for the ar- 

rival of ſuccours. Cz/ar had written ſeveral times to Brun- 
duſium, but ſtill his troops there did not come; upon which, 

Bibulus being dead, and Pompey's fleet not near ſo well com- 

manded as before, he reſolved upon an action which oberg 

could excuſe but the extraordinary confidence he always ha 

in his good fortune. He diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of 2 
ſlave, and with all imaginable ſecrecy put himſelf on board 2 
fiſherman's bark, at the mouth of the river Apſus, with a de- 
ſign to paſs to Brunduſium but the weather was ſo boifter- 
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ous, that, after ſeveral vain attempts to get out to ſea, the 
wind {till increaſing, the maſter of the bark ordered his ma- 
riners to deſiſt. Cæſar then diſcovering himſelf, Fear nothing, 
ſaid he, for thou carrieft Cæſar and all his fortune. The ſal- 
lors, encouraged by the preſence of ſo great a man, made 
freſh endeavours, and got out to ſea; but the waves ran ſo 


dich that they were at laſt forced to return to land. Cæſar's 


ſoldiers immediately ran to him, and told him, with great 
tenderneſs and affection, That he had reflefted upon their cou- 
rage, by going to ſeek new forces, when they were ſure to conquer 
without, wh1il/? he was pleaſed to head them. Soon after, Cæſar 
received the good news of the ſafe arrival of molt of his troops 
at Apollonia, under the comand of ark Anthony and Calinus. 
They conſiſted of three veteran legions, one new raiſed, and 
eight hundred horſe. 

he nearneſs of the two armies had occaſioned ſeveral par- 
lies as well as ſkirmiſhes ; and here the laſt propoſals of ac- 
commodation were made. Pompey proteſted, That it never 
ſhould be ſaid, that his return was ee beſtowed upon him by 
Cæſar; and Labienus cried out, That nothing could make a re- 
conciliation but Cæſar's head, All hopes of peace —_ 


at 
an end, Cæſar decamped to join Anthony, and Pompey did the 


like to hinder his deſign. e had no river to paſs, as Czſar 


had, but poſted himſelf in a place where helay in ambuſcade 
for Anthony : who, being informed of it, intrenched himſelf 
in an advantageous ſituation, where he ſtaid for Cæſar, who 
ſoon after arrived: and Pompey, fearing to be hemmed in be- 
tween two armies, retreated to Aſparagus, near Dyrrachium ; 
leaving Anthony the liberty of joining Cz/ar, which he did 
the ſame day. Cæſar and Pompey, at the head of all their 
troops, were now preparing to diſpute the empire of the 
world; and, what was ſtill more valuable to them, the pre- 
eminence of all that glory and renown which they had gained 
by their arms; one in the weſt, and the other in the eaſt. 
As the actions of theſe two great rivals were, on this occaſion, 
more remarkable than perhaps any yet met with in the Ra- 
man ſtory, eſpecially in point of generalſhip ; it may not be 


amiſs to be ſomewhat particular in our relations of them. 


Cz/ar marched directly towards Pompey at Aſparagus ; and 
coming within fight of his camp in three days, he fortified 
his own, and the next day drew out his troops to offer him 
battle. Pompey ſtirred not; and from that moment Czfar 
perceived he muſt take other meaſures. Accordingly, he de- 
camped the next day, and went towards Dyrrachium, with 
deſign either to force Pompey to ſhut himſelf up in that 
town, or to cut off his communication with it. Pompey at 
firſt believed that C/ar drew off for want of proviſions ; but, 
upon better information, he marched the next day, hoping 
to prevent Cz/ar by a ſhorter way than he was obliged to 
take. Cæſar, being aware of this, reſted his troops but a 
{mall part of the night, and arriving the next morning under 

Vol. IV. 8 the 
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the walls of Dyrrachium, he diſcovered the van of Pompeyy 
army, who immediately ſecured a hill called Petra, which 
commanded the ſea, and under which was a ſmall ſhelter for 
ſhips, where few winds could annoy them. Both parties 
intrenched themſelves in the poſts they had taken; and 
Pompey cauſed part of his ſhips to come under his camp, ang 
immediately ſent into Iſia and other parts for proviſions and 
ammunition. Cæſar, on his fide, 5 that the war 
was like to continue long, and that he ſhould be in want of 
corn, cauſed magazines to be made in all parts not in the 
enemy's hands: but, notwithſtanding all his care, the diſad- 


vantages he laboured under were ſuch, that his army was but 


ill furniſhed at laſt. | 

The inconveniencies that were like to follow from hence, 
put Cæſar upon a new deſign, All around Pompey's camp 
were little hills, high and ſteep, of which Cæſar poſſeſſed 
himſelf, and built towers upon them in the nature of re- 
doubts ; then, drawing lines of communication from hill to 
hill, he endeavoured to block up Pompey by that circumyal- 
lation. This was done chiefly to diminiſh Pompey's reputa- 
tion among foreign nations, by ſhewing them, that, though 
he was ſuperior in numbers, and inveſted by Cæſar, Fe 
dared not engage him. But Pompey reſolved to run the ha- 
zard of any cenſure, rather than venture a battle at this 
time, or quit either Dyrrachium or the ſea, from whence he 
was plentifully ſupplied with all neceſſaries; whilſt Cæſar, 
who held him beſieged, was reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, that his 
men were forced to live upon beans and barley, and a kind 
of root called chara, which they mixed with milk. But 


when ſummer came on, the ſcene was greatly altered, and 
 Pompey's army could ſcarce be kept alive for want of water, 


which Cæſar had turned a different way by dams and other 
methods. On the contrary, Ce/ar's troops were healthy, and 
now well furniſhed with every thing except wheat, of which 
alſo they had fair hopes, harveſt being near at hand. Fre- 
| ran ſkirmiſhes happened; in which ſometimes the one, and 


* ſometimes the other, had the better; and Cæſar drew out his 
men almoſt every day, and offered hattle to Pompey within 


view of his lines. Pompey drew out alſo, but always kept his 
troops under the defence of his ramparts, where Cæſar did not 
think fit to attack him. Cz/ar had drawn ſeveral provinces 
of Greece over to his party; and underſtanding that Scipio 
was come into Macedonia, he ſent to him, to procure an ac- 
commodation between him and Pompey, which he might eaſily 
have brought about, as he had the command of an army. 
But this not ſucceeding, Gz/ar blocked Pompey up more 
cloſely than ever; and brought him at laſt into ſuch a fitu- 
ation, that his horſes, having conſumed all their forage, and 
even the leaves of the trees that were within their reach, 
were ſcarce able to go upon their legs for want of ſuſte- 
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This diſtreſs made Pompey reſolve to make an effort to ex- Battle of 


3 

j tricate himſelf, efpecially after he had been informed of the Dyrrachi- 
I condition of Cæſar's fortifications, by two deſerters who um. 

$ came over to him. To this end, drawing out cohorts of 

d his light armed troops and archers, he put them on board his 

d ſhips, and attacked Cz/ar's works next the ſea, which had 

l deen too little regarded, and not well completed. This was 

r done with ſuch effect, that all the centurions of the firſt co- 

f hort were cut off, except one; and though Cæſar and his 

2 officers uſed their utmoſt endeavours to hinder Pompey's de- 


ſigns, yet, by his great ſkill and conduct, he got out of his 
intrenchments, and incamped in another place near the ſea, 
where he had both the convenience of forage and of his ſhip- 
ing. Cz/ar now reſolved to hem in Pompey cloſer than be- 
fore; and, in order to this, he attempted to cut off a legion 
of the enemy which were poited near a wood: but this ac- 
tion brought on a general battle, in which his men were in- 
tangled within the intrenchments of the old camp lately 
abandoned, and at the ſame time fo ſurpriſed and over- 
powered by Pompey's forces, that, in ſpite of all Cz/ar's en- : a 
deayours, they fled with great precipitation and lots: Pom- Pompey Ti 
bey purſued his victory to the very camp of Czar, but durſt defeats Vi 
not attack it; partly through ſurprize at the ſuddenneſs of Ca/ar: &il 
his victory, and partly through tear of ambuſcade. This a 
was his great error; for Cæſar himſelf confeſſed, That he muſt 7" 
have been irretrievably undone, if Pompey had known how to zl 
make uſe of his victory. Pompey was ſaluted Imperator: Labt= a0 
enus begged the priſoners, 4 ordered them all to be killed: 
and now the victorious party, exulting in their advantage, 
without conſidering to what uncommon circumſtances it was 
owing, carried themſelves every where as undoubted con- 
querors. | Rf 7 
5 Czſar, reſolving to change the whole courfe of the war, Who 0 
aſſembled his men, and after exhorting them not to be diſ- marches + 
couraged by one little diſaſter, one error, or inadvertency of into The/- | 
Fortune, whoſe favour they had experienced in the courſe of /aty. 
many glorious conqueſts, he retreated to Apollonia, Pom 9 
harraſſed his rear for four days, but was repulſed with loſs, | 4 
and at length obliged to give over his purſuit. From Apollo- 4} 
ma, Cæſar haſtened to join Domitius, one of his heutenants, 
who was now in Macedonia with three legions, and whom i | 
he feared Pompey might ſurpriſe. Pompey, perceiving which 1 
way he marched, was in as great fear for Scipio, now in 1 
Theſſaly with the Syrian legions. Each general marched with ; 
all A expedition, both to fecure their friends and ſur- 
priſe their enemies. Pompey had the — of the ſhort- 
neſs of the way, and Domitius very narrowly eſcaped him, 
and joined Cz/ar at ÆAginum, on the frontiers o 2 
Cæſar, having now all his forces together, marched directly 

to Gomphz, the firſt town in the way from Epirus to 240 E 
and of which the ng” ny one time before ha —— 19 
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miſed obedience to him, now refuſed to open their gates 
expecting aſſiſtance from Scipio and Pompey. Piqued at this 
5 — he inveſted the town, which was very rich and 
ſtrong, and took it by ſtorm before any ſuccours could arrive. 
This done, he left it to be plundered, and marched farther on 
into Theſſaly, all the towns of which ſubmitted to him except 
Lariſſa, where Scipio was. | 
Cæſar Pompey arrived in Theſſaly within a few days after the tak. 
and Pom- ing of Gomphi, and incamped in the plains of Phar/alia, 
Fey meet where Scipio joined him. Cæſar likewife advanced thither. 
in the The approach of theſe two noble armies, in which were all 
plain of the flower of the Roman legions, whoſe valour was to decide 
Phar/alia, the fate of that great empire; the hatred and ambition of 
the generals, animated by the prize as well as the glory of 
the conqueſt ; together with the ſmall appearance of an ac- 
commodation; made it out of doubt, that nothing but a 
general battle could determine this great quarrel. Pompey's 
party, being the ſtrongeſt, looked upon themſelves as ſure of 
victory, and began already to diſpute about ſharing the ſpoils 
and offices of their adverſaries. But Cz/ar was far other- 
wiſe employed, uſing all his care and ſkill to encourage and 
perfect his men. | 
where the At length, finding them vigorous and deſirous of action, 
two ar- he drew out of his camp, and offered Pompey battle. But 
mies come that general, either doubting his troops, or fearing to hazard 
to a gene- his reputation, declined it, and endeavoured to waſte Cz/ar's 
ral battle, army with fatigue and want of proviſions, keeping his men, 
even when he drew out, ſo near his intrenchments, that Cz- 
ſar could not attack him without great diſadvantage. Cæſar 
thereupon reſolved to decamp, and to try, by frequent mo- 
tions, to weary out Pompey's men, who were not ſo hard- 
ened to toil and labour as his. While his tents were taking 
down, advice came, that Pompey's army was drawn up in 
order of battle, and far enough from his trenches ; upon 
which Cæſar ordered all his troops to halt, and, with ex- 
treme joy, told them, T hat the happy and long wiſhed for no- 
ment Was now come, in which they might gain immortal honour. 
He then drew up his troops in order, and advanced with 
them towards the place of battle. Pompey, on the other ſide, 
was full of melancholy thoughts, but did what he could to 
encourage his men, telling them, That his cavalry alone was 
ſufficient to gain the victory. Labienus ſeconded him, and took 
a ſolemn oath, not to return into his camp but with victory. 
Pompey himſelf, and all his officers, ſwore the fame. 
Pompey's army conſiſted of forty-hve thouſand foot, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, and ſeven thouſand horſe ; Cæſar's but 
of twenty-two thouſand foot, and not much above one thou- 
ſand horſe : but Appian, with ſome reaſon, excepts the auxi- 
liaries, which he ſuppoſes to have been great on both ſides ; 
though all agree that Pompey's forces were double the number 
of Cæſar's. Pompey left ſeven cohorts to guard his . and 
5; | | re 
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drew up all his men in three lines, every legion making 
three battalions, and- each battalion was drawn up in half 
cohorts ; that is, two hundred men in rank, and eight in 
file. The Syrian legions were pleced in the middle, under 
the command of Scipio; the Spaniards, whom Pompey moſt 
relied upon, on the right, under Domitius Ahenobarbus ; and, 
on the left, was Pompey himſelf, with the two legions which 
Cz/ar had reſtored at the beginning of the war, under Len- 
- The reſt were in the ſame order, between Scipio's le- 
gions and the wings; only the auxiliary troops, at leaft ſuch 
as fought in order, compoſed the body of reſerve: and, as 
for the others, they were drawn out without order upon the 
left, with the archers, ſlingers, and all the cavalry ; the right 
being fortified by a river. Cæſar left two cohorts to guard 
his camp, and drew up in three lines alſo, in the iame order 
as Pompey. The tenth legion was upon the right, and the 


ninth upon the left, joined almoſt to the eighth: the reſt 


of the cohorts, being drawn up between theſe legions, were 
in the center, were Domitius Calvinus commanded ; Sylla 
having the right wing and Athony the left. Cz/ar put him- 
{elf at the head of the tenth legion, whoſe valour he had often 
experienced, in order to be oppoſite to Pompey, who intended 
to fall ſuddenly on the flanks of Cæſar's troops, which this 
laſt ſoon perceived by the order of his battle, and thereupon 


drew fix cohorts out of all his troops, of which he compoſed 


a body of reſerve. He then placed his cavalry ſo as to cover 
the right of the tenth legion, and ordered his third line not 
to ſtir till they received a ſignal from him. | 
As the armies approached, the two generals went from rank 
to rank, encouraging their ſoldiers. Pompey repreſented to 
his men the juſtice and merit of his cauſe; the advantage of 
their numbers, ſtrengthened by the aſſiſtance of ſo many il- 
luſtrious ſenators ; and the glory lately obtained at the battle 
of Dyrrachium. Cæſar only told his, That he had endeavoured, 
ll offuble means, to obtain an honourable peace; and, if his 
enemies had ſo pleaſed, they might have ſpared the blood of inany 
brave men. Then, ſeeing the impatience of his foldiers to fall 
on, he gave the ſignal for battle. The word on Pompey's 
ſide was, Hercules the invincible : that on Cæſar's, Venus the 
dictorious. There was now only ſo much ſpace between the 
two armies as was juſt ſufficient for the place of battle. Pom- 
hey ordered his men to receive the firſt ſhock without moving 
from their places. Cæſar's ſoldiers ſeeing that, like men of 
ſcill, of their own accord made a halt in the midſt of their 
career; and, after taking a little breath, ran furiouſly upon 
the enemy, firſt diſcharging their javelins, and then drawing 
their ſwords, as Cæſar had ordered them. Pompey's men re- 
ceived the firſt charge without the leaſt diforder ; and falling 
on with their javelins and ſwords, a cruel and bloody battle 
enſued, which for ſome time ſeemed equal. Then Pompey 


ordered his cavalry to ——_ with the multitude of 


3 archers 
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archers and ſlingers, ſoon obliged Cz/ar's men to give ground 
and Pompey's Cavalry got upon their flank, as was at firf 
deſigned. Cæſar ſeeing this, immediately ordered his body of 
reſerve to advance, and charge upon the faces of the enem 

with their pikes ported. This attack ym diſconcerted the 
nice and ** knights; and the fear of ſpoiling their 
faces, put them into ſuch confuſion, that the moment Caſar's 
cavalry rallied, __ were all broke; and the archers and 
flingers being thus abandoned, were all cut to pieces. Cæſar, 
following that adyantage, charged Pompey's troops upon the 
flank, and gave the ſignal for his third line to advance, Theſe 


freſh troops, pouring in upon Pompey's, wearied out and at. 


in Which tacked on all ſides, eaſily broke them. The flight began 
Pompey 15 among the auxiliaries, Pompey's right wing ſtill maintainin 
totally de- its ground: but, upon Cæſar's calling out to his men, to il 
feated; the ſtrangers, but ſave the Romans, theſe laſt laid down their 
arms, and a dreadful ſlaughter was made among the others. 
Pompey retreated to his trenches ; and Cæſar, now ſure of 
the victory, cried out to his men, That they ought to purſue it, 
and take the enemy's camp. Though they were wearied out 
with the exceſſiye heat of the weather, and it was now noon- 
day, yet, upon ſeeing their general march on foot at their 
head, they followed him with great reſolution, and falling on 
with freſh courage, drove all their enemies to a neighbouring 
his camp mountain. Pompey himſelf, quite diſheartened and con- 
zs taken, founded, getting on horſeback, fled to Lariſſa, and from 
thence to the ſea. Cæſar begged of his troops not to loſe 
time in plundering the' camp, but to complete their glorious 
victory by following the enemy to their retreat, ey did 
ſo, and immediately threw up a trench about the mountain, 
which Pompey's men ſoon quitted for want of water, and re- 
tired towards Lariſſa. Cæſar followed them with four legions, 
and forced them to a high hill, at the foot of which was a 
river. Though Cæſar's men were ready to faint with the in- 
ceſſant toil of the whole day, and it was now almoſt night, 
yet he prevailed upon them to make one effort more, to cut off 
the conveniency of water from the enemy by a trench. This 
immediately forced them to a capitulation : only ſome ſenztors 
made their eſcape in the dark. The next morning, Cz/ar 
ordered them all to come down into the plain and lay down 
their arms They did fo, and falling upon their knees before 
him, begged for mercy; which he not only granted with great 
clemency and kindneſs, but ſtrictly commanded his. ſoldiers 
not to offer them the leaſt inſult, or plunder any of their bag- 
gage. Thus Cæſur, by his wonderful ſkill and courage, and 
y the indefatigable ardor of his ſoldiers, obtained the molt 
complete, though not the moſt — victory that ever ge- 
neral did; fifteen thouſand of the enemy being ſlain in bat- 
tle, and twenty- four thouſand taken priſoners, with very lit- 
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The great Pompey, who juſt before had been the comman- He flies 
der of kings, was now forced to take ſhelter with a few into Egype 
friends in à poor fiſherman's bark, from which he got on 
board another ſhip, and failed away as faſt as poſſible, But 
the ungrateful ſound of his defeat till flew before him; and 
his misfortunes ſo benumbed his ſenſes, that he did not even 
think of the reſources he ſtil] had left by ſea, where a power- 
ful and victorious fleet waited only his cammand. He failed 
firſt to Amphipolis, then to Leſbos, and from thence to Egypt, 
where king Ptolomy, whoſe father Pompey had ſettled in his 
kingdom, was then at war with 1 Pompey ſent to 

ing himſelf, who was 
very young, returned no anſwer to the meſſenger : but Pho- 
tinus, Achillas, and T heodatus, who were the young prince's 
chief counſellors, defired him to come; and, under pre- 
tence of paying him the greater reſpect, Achillas and Septi- 
mius, a Roman tribune, went off in a ſmall veſſel to receive 


him, to implore his protection. The 


him, and invited him on board their bark, the ſea, ſaid they, 


being too ſhallow for his galley to land him. Pompey imprudently 


did as they deſired ; and as he was ſtepping out of the boat, 

fis head, and left 
his body naked on the ſhore, His freedman Philip, who 
was with him, ſtaid by till the multitude, who were aſſembled 
on this occaſion, had ſatisfied their curioſity and were gone; 
and then, wrapping it up in his own garment, he made a fu- 
neral pile of ſome Fen planks of a fiſhing-boat. While 
he was laying them together, an old Roman, who had ſerved 
from his youth under Pompey, came, and helped him to per- 


form theſe melancholy rites. Thus fell, by the hands of 


three or four villians, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, an 
hero who had triumphed over three parts of the world. 


Ceſar followed Pompey into Egypt, and arrived at Alexan- Cæſar ar. 
dria juſt as the news of his death reached that city. He had nves in 
then with him only three thouſand two hundreed foot, and &gypr, 
eight hundred horſe; the reſt of his troops being ordercd to and 


follow him. Soon after his arrival, one of the aſſaſſins, 
thinking to pay his court to Cæſar, preſented him Pom- 
29's head wrapped up in a veil, together with his ſignet: 
ut Czar, with the utmoſt horror, turned his eyes from ſo 
diſmal a ſight ; and, reflecting on his former friendſhip with 
the deceaſed ; the inconſtancy of fortune; and the calamities 
which often attend the greateſt of men ; he burſt into tears, 
and, with an angry voice, commanded the meſſenger to de- 
put that inſtant, 1 


venge. | | 

Cz/ar's landing at Alexandria, and his entering that city 
with his faſces carried before him as conſul, greatly offended 
the multitude, who cried out, That their kings authority was 
invaded; He took no notice of this, but immediately ordered 
84 ſome 


e kept the ſeal; but ordered the head to cauſes 
e buried with great ſolemnity in the ſuburbs of Alexandria, Papey's 
where he erected a temple to Nemeſis, the goddeſs of Re- head to be 
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ſome legions which had been raiſed for One's ſervice, to be 
i 


brought to him out of Aſia. In the mean while, the eunuch 
Photinus, who had the adminiſtration of the kingdom, and 
was at Alexandria with the young king, behaved with ſuch 


| haughtineſs, even intimating a deſign of having recourſe to 


arms, that Cz/ar, unable to bear his inſolence, publicly de- 
clared, That the difference between the king and his ſiſter belonged 
to the cognizance of the people of Rome, and conſequently to him as 
conſul ; their father having made the Roman people executirs of 
his will. At the ſame time he iſſued a proclamation, ordering 
Ptolomy and Cleopatra to diſband their armies, and bring their 
cauſe to his tribunal. Advocates were appointed on both 
ſides; and Cæſar decreed, That Ptolomy and Cleopatra, being 
the eldeſt ſon and daughter of Ptolomy Auletes, whoſe will was, 
read on this occaſion to the people, ſhould, according to the _ if 
that country, be joined in marriage, and reign together in Egyyt, 
under the protection of the Roman people; and that the younger 
Ptolomy, and Auletes's other daughter, named Arſinoe, fhould 
reign in Cyprus ; which he made them a preſent of, that iſland 
having lately been fubdued by the Romans. 

Photinus was the only perion in the aſſembly who did not 


applaud this decree. The reafon was, that, as he had been 


the chief cauſe of the breach between Cleopatra and her 
brother, and of her expulſion out of the kingdom, he was 
afraid their reconciliation would bring him into danger. He 


therefore endeavoured to raiſe new diſcontents among the 


The Alex- 


andrian 
War. 
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22 ; and prevailed upon Achillas to bring his army, con- 
iſting of upwards of twenty thouſand men, from Pelufum 
to Alexandria, in order to drive Cæſar out of the city. This 
gave riſe to the famous Alexandrian war ; for the particulars 
of which the reader is referred to the hiſtory of Egypt. King 
Ptolemy periſhing in this war, Alexandria and all Egypt ſub- 
mitted to the conqueror, who thereupon ſettled Cleopatra, 
and the ſurviving Pfolomy, her younger brother, on the throne, 
as king and queen; which was putting the whole power into 
her hands, Prolomy being then only eleven years old. Achillas 
and Phetinus periſhed alſo in this war, together with all the 
accomplices of Pompey's murder, except T heodotus, who, fly- 
ing from Egypt, wandered up and down, deſpiſed and hated 
by all men, till M. Brutus, after Cæſar's death, finding him 
in A/ia, put him to death, after making him ſuffer the mot 
exquilite torments. | 

When the news of Pompey's death reached Rome, the ſenate 
and people ſtrove who ſhould heap moſt honours on the con- 
queror, now become abſolute maſter of their lives, liberties, 
and fortunes. He was made conſul for five years ; dictator 
for a whole year ; tribune of the people, and head of that 
college, for his life; impowered to make peace and war with 


whom he pleaſed, and to levy what forces he thought fit: ſo 


that all the dignitics and power of the republic now centered 
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in Cæſar alone. As he could not then go in perſon to Rome, 
to take poſſeſſion of theſe honours, he appointed Mark An- 
4bowy his general of the horſe, and committed the government 
of ſtaly to him during his abſence. Anthony was forced to lay 
down his office at the end of ſix months, and was made con- 
ſul; the augurs ſaying, it was unlawful for any general of the 
horſe to hold that pojt above ſix months. But the chief reaſon was 
his carrying things with too * a hand; which, with the 
outrageous behaviour of Trebellius and Dolabella, both tri- 
bunes, raiſed great diſturbances in the city. 1 preſence 
was now much wanted; and he might have been at Rome 
Jong before this, had he not been detained in Egypt by the 
charms of Cleopatra, with whom he ſtaid nine months, and 
whom he left with child of a ſon who was called Cæſario. 


At length he was forced to quit that kingdom, and march Cæſar 
into the north of A/ia, againſt Pharnaces, king of the Cim- marches 
merian Boſphorus, ſon of Mithridates the Great, who, taking againſt 
advantage of the civil wars of the Romans, endeavoured to Pharnaces 


recover his father's dominions, and made himſelf maſter of 
Colchis, Armenia Minor, and ſeveral other places, in the ab- 
ſence of the Tetrarch Deiotarus. Cæſar had ſent Domitius 
Calvinius againſt him, before he left Egypt; but he, together 


with Deiotarus and Ariobarzanes, who joined him, was con- 


ſiderably worſted by Pharnaces, who, elated with his ſuc- 
cels, over-ran all Pontus, and marched into Bithynia, where 
his career was ſtopped by the revolt of A/ander, to whom 
he had intruſted the government of his kingdom. He was 
preparing to march againſt A/ander, when Ceſar entered the 
kingdom of Pontus, and in one day marched up to, fought, 


and defeated him. His letter on this occaſion to his friend and de- 
Anitius at Rome, containing only theſe three words, Veni, feats him. 


Vidi, Vici; I came, I ſaw, I conquered, was remarkably ex- 
preflive of his celerity in this expedition. After ſettling his 
affairs in theſe parts in the beſt manner his time would per- 
mit, and giving the government of Armenia to Ariobarzanes, 
that of Judæa to Hyrcanus and Antipater, that of Boſphorus 
to Mithridates, and that of Pontus to Celis Vinicianus, he 
ſet out for Rome with all poſſible expedition. 


Upon his arrival in /taly, Cicero, and many others of He re- 
Pompey's party, went to meet him, and were received with turns to 
as much civility as if they had always been on his fide. Laly. 


This courteous behaviour ſo far gained him the hearts of 
the people of Rome, that he eaſily appeaſed the diſſentions 
there; and the time of his dictatorſhip being expired, he 
was choſen conſul with Æmilius Lepidus. His ſtay at Rome 
was but ſhort, the affairs of Africa calling him to that coun- 


try, where the remains of Pompey's party had rallied them- Carries 


ſelves under Scipio, Cato, and Fuba king of Mauritania. 
After ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, in which he was ſometimes in 
great danger, he reſolved to come to a deciſive battle. Lo 
this end, he inveſted the city of Tap/us : Scipio and 
| 5 came, 
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came, as he expected, to relieve it, and were totally de. 
feated. Tapſus, Adrumetum, and Zama ee ſurren. 

| 


dered. Cats fled to Utica, : Fuba and Petreius killed each 

other out of deſpair, and all 7uba's kingdom ſubmitted to 

the government of Rome. Sitius, one of Cæſar's lieutenants 
Subdues ſhortly after intercepted 4franins and Sylla, as they were 
the re- going to Spain, defeated their forces, and took them pri- 
mains of foners ; ſoon after which they were both killed in a mutiny. 
Pompey's Scipio, and ſeveral ſenators who had embarked with him for 
party. $& 1 were driven upon Sitius's fleet where all of them loſt 
their lives. 


Cato re- Cato, the only general that remained of Pompey's party, 


treats to had retreated to Utica, and eſtabliſned a kind of ſenate there, 
Utica, compoſed of three hundred Romans. His firſt reſolution 
| Was, not to ſurrender that town on any account: but find- 
ing the inhabitants not ſo firmly reſolved, he quitted that 

deſign for another more agreeable to his character. He de. 

fired his friends, ſome to ſave themſelves by ſea, and others 

to rely upon Cz/ar's clemency ; and, embracing them with 

2 more than ordinary tenderneſs, ſpent the evening with a 


a few that remained, in diſcourſing upon moral ſubjects, 


tending to prove that the good man only is free, and that all 

wicked men are flaves. — ſon, 1 his intention, 

entered his room privately, and took away his ſword. He 

laid down on his bed, and taking up Plato's dialogue on the 
immortality of the ſoul, began to read it with great atten- 

tion. Aſter he had read fome time, in a tranſport of joy, 

which the hope of an happy immortality had raifed in his 

breaſt, he looked for his ſword, and miſling it, grew very 

angry till it was brought him. He took it, and fecling the 
point, laid it by him, ſaying, Now 1 am maſter of myſelf. 
where he He then took his book again, which he had read twice over, 
kills him- and fell into a ſound ſleep : but juſt as day began to appear, 
ſelf. he ran his ſword into his body. The wound was ſuch, that 
he did not dic immediately, but fell ſtaggering upon his bed, 

and with that motion threw down a table, on which he had 

drawn ſome geometical figures. At the noiſe of this, his 

fon and friends broke into the room, and found him wel- 

tering in his blood, with his bowels a great part out of his 

body. His eyes were yet open, and his freed man Butas 

laid him upon his bed, put up his bowels, which were not 

hurt, and ſewed up the wound. But Cato, after ſome time, 

coming to himſelf, thruſt away Butas, rent the wound open 

again, and tearing his bowels, expired immediately. He 

was one of the moſt virtuous citizens Rome ever produced ; 

had all the virtues and'none of the faults of Cato the cenſor, 

one of his illuſtrious anceſtors, and would, with his invin- 

cible conſtancy and reſolution, have ſupported the — 

republic had not the gods themſelves, ſays Plutarch, decree 

her deſtruction. Cæſar, upon hearing of his death, ſaid, 


envy 


Cato has exvied me the glory of ſaving his life, and therefore 1 
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ary hint Lis death; deſigning, as ſome have thought, to con- 
ur him by generoſity and kindneſs. Utica ſurrendered 
immediately. Czfar then marched into Numidia and Mau- 
Nlania, and reduced both thoſe kingdoms to Roman pro- 
vinces. Before he left Utica, he gave orders for the rebuild- 
ing of Carthage, as he did, ſoon after his return to Italy, for 
the rebuilding of Corinth ; ſo that theſe two famous cities 
were deſtroyed in the ſame year, and in the ſame year raiſed 
out of their ruins. Two years after, they were both re- 
peopled with Roman colonies ; and from theſe new inhabi- 
tants of Corinth were deſcended thoſe Corinthians to whom 
$t Paul wrote his two epiſtles. 
The war in Africa being now compleatly finiſhed, Cæſar Cæſar re- 
returned to Nome. The whole city went out to meet him, turns to 
and conducted him to the capitol, where he returned thanks Rome. 
to Jupiter for the ſucceſs of his arms. The ſenate and peo- 
ple ſtrove who ſhould be moſt forward in heaping honours Honours 
upon him: ſupplications and ſacrifices of thankſgiving were beſtowed 
appointed for forty days. His uſual guard was, by a de- on him by 
cree of the ſenate, trebled, and the number of lictors, who the ſenate 
attended him as dictator, doubled. His dictatorſhip was and peo- 
rolonged for ten years; and the dignity of cenfor, which ple. 
bo hitherto been divided between two magiſtrates, was con- 
ferred on him alone, unde the title of præfect, or reformer of 
manners, that of cenfor ſeeming too vulgar. His perſon 
was declared ſacred and inviolable ; and, to raiſe him above 
the level of his fellow citizens, it was decreed, that he 
ſhould fit, during his life, next the conſuls ; that he ſhould 
ive his opinion the firſt in all public deliberations ; that he 
Prould ſit at all public ſhews in a curule chair; and that, 
even after his death, the chair ſhould be placed at the ſhews, 


to render his memory immortal: nay, they went ſo far as 
to place his ſtatue in the capitol next to that of upiter, 


with this inſcription on the pedeſtal, To Cæſar, a demi- god. 
But the title of demi-god was eraſed, by his order, the mo- 
ment he ſaw it. 

Czjar had too much penetration not to know, that this 
b of honours was the effect of fear, rather than of 
ove; and therefore, when he accepted them, he declared, 
that he would make no other uſe of his authority, than 
to prevent any farther diſturbances in the republic, and 
to render, as far as in him lay, all the members of it hap- 

y. He then aſſembled the people, and appearing in the aſ- 
embly more like a private citizen than a victorious general, 
returned them thanks for their attachment tochim, and gave 
them a particular account of his victories, telling them, 
that by his laſt conqueſt, he had gained to the common- 
wealth of Reme a country ſo rich, and of ſuch extent, that 
it would ſupply the city yearly with two hundred thouſand 


buſhels of corn, and three millions of meaſures of oil. In 
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conſidertion of his many conqueſts, four triumphs were 
decreed him. | : 
Four tri- In the firſt, which was over the Gauls, the names of three 
umphs hundred nations and eight hundred cities, reduced by the 
decreed death of a million of enemies, were carried before his cha. 
him. riot. Ihe ſecond was over Egypt. The third ſhewed the 
defeat of Pharnaces.in Aja ; * the fourth, that of Jula in 
Africa. The utmoſt magnificence was diſplayed on this oe. 
caſion. His ſoldiers followed him, crowned with laure! 
and the whole city attended him with loud acclamation; 
In this manner he proceeded to the capitol, the ſteps where. 
of he aſcended upon his knees, to ſet the people an exan}. 
ple of religion. The veſſels of gold and filver which were 
carried before him in theſe triumphs, amounted to the value 
of ſixty-five thouſand talents, that is above twelve millions 
of our money, beſides one thouſand eight hundred ang 
twenty-two crowns of gold, weighing fifteen thouſand and 
thirty-three pounds, which were preſents made him by 
| princes and cities after his victories. | 
His libe- Out of theſe ſums he paid his ſoldiers their arrears, to- 
rality to- gether with an hundred and fifty pounds of our money to 
wards the Every private man, as much more to every centurion, and 
ſoldiers thrice that ſum to each tribune and commander of the ca- 
and the valry; and for their retreat after the wars, he gave them 
Roman Inheritances in ſeveral places out of Italy. As to the Ronan 
people. people, whoſe favour he courted, he gave to each particular 
perſon ten buſhels of corn, and ten meaſures of oil, and 
added an hundred denarii, by way of intereſt, to the three 
hundred he had promiſed them before he ſet out for Afria, 
After this, he treated the people at twenty-two thouſand 
tables; and that nothing might be wanting to the pomp 
and magnificence of theſe feaſts, he entertained the city 
with a combat of two thouſand gladiators, and made repre- 
ſentations of ſea and land fights of four or five thouſand men 
on a ſide, beſides all ſorts of plays and ſhews. Theſe enter- 
tainments laſted ſeveral days, and drew ſuch multitudes of 
people to Rome, that the greateſt part of them were forced 
to lie in the open air, and many were ſtifled in the crowd: 

among theſe laſt were two ſenators. | 

He re- Fe then made it his whole buſineſs to reform the govern- 
forms the ment, and eſtabliſh good order in the city; to which end he 
govern- made ſeveral excellent laws, ſuch as granting great privile- 
ment, ges and exemptions to ſuch as had numerous families, re- 
calling thoſe who had ſettled in foreign parts, giving re- 
| wards to ſuch as had many children, reftraining luxury, and 
| inviting to Rome learned men from all parts of the world, 
- He committed the power of judicature to the ſenators and 
knights only ; and. conſidering how much his own Jong 
command in Gaul had given him an opportunity of eſta- 
bliſhing an extraordinary power, he ordained, that no * 
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{or ſhould command above a year in his province, nor a con- 

ſul above two year's after the expiration of his office. He 

alſo undertook to regulate the Roman calendar, the want of and the 
accuracy in which had occaſioned many inconveniencies. Roman 
he year which the Romans made uſe of till this time con- calendar, 
ited of twelve lunar months, which fell eleven days ſhort 

of a ſolar year. Cæſar, who was himſelf a good aſtronomer, 

reformed this abuſe by introducing the ſolar year of three 

hundred and fixty-five days, and adding one intercalary day 

every fourth year, called the bz5-/extile, At this time flou- 

riſhed the poet Catullus, 

While * . was thus employed in works of peace, the Pompey's 
two ſons of Pompey had aſſembled the remains of their fa- ſons re- 
ther's party, and made themſelves maſters of ſeveral ſtrong new the 
places in Spain. They had many good officers, and, war in 
among the reſt, Labienus, who had learnt the art of war un- Spain. 
der Cæſar himſelf. Cæſar ſent two of his lietenants againſt 
them ; but the / not ſucceeding, he reſolved to go in perſon. 

But before he left Rome, he aſſembled the comitia, and hav- 

ing cauſed himſelf to be choſen conſul a fourth time; as dic- 

tator, he appointed his collegue, M. Amilius Lepidus, his 
general of the horſe, and filled all the inferior offices with 

his own friends and creatures, to ſecure the capital in his 

abſence ; after which, he took leave of Cleopatra, whom he year of 
kept at Rome in his own houſe, and ſet out for Spain, where Rome 709. 
he arrived in twenty-four days, which was much ſooner ; 
than the enemy imagined he could be there. He aſſembled Car fora 
what troops were in that country, and marched immediately ,,; for 
towards Corduba, where Sextus, the younger of the two Pom- Spain, 
frys, was then quartered. Sextus ſent an expreſs to his bro- 

ther Cneius, who was then beſieging the city of Ulla, defiring 

him to come with all ſpeed to his aſſiſtance. He did ſo; 

and Cæſar finding he could not draw him to a battle, went 

and inveſted the city of Ategua, about ſixteen miles from 

Grduba, which the republican party had made their place of 

arms. The beſieged made a brave reſiſtance, but were at laſt 

forced to capitulate. The ſurrender of this city was fol- 

lowed by that of many others, and the Pompeys, driven from 

place to place, reſolved at laſt to come to a battle, The 

two armies met in the plains of Munda. Pompeys men were | 
deſperate, knowing that all hopes of pardon were cut off ; and total- 


and Cæſar's found on this occaſion, a refiftance they had ne- ly defeats 


ver known before. The fight continued many hours ex- the Pom- 


tremely obſtinate, and ow was ſeveral times in great dan- peys in the 


ger; but at laſt he gave the enemy a total overthrow, and plains of 
killed thirty thouſand upon the ſpot. This battle was fo Mura. 
herce and dangerous, that Cæſar often ſaid, He had fonges at 

other places for his glory, but at Munda for his life. Labienus 

and Varus were killed, and all the enemy's enſigns were 

taken. Cncius, with one hundred and fifty horſe, eſcaped 

to Carteia, and got on board his fleet, from whence 1 wh 

| | | orce 
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forced back by Cz/ar's lieutenant Didius, and got to ꝝ caſtle 
where he hid himſelf in a cave, in which he was killed, 
His brother Sextus, eſcaping from Corduba, fled in diſguiſe to 
All Spain Celttberia, where he remained concealed all his life. Ajj 
ſubmits. Spain ſubmitted immediately, and Cæſar exacted great con- 
tributions from the enemy's cities, under pretence of pu- 

niſhing their rebellion. | | 
Cz/ar re- Cæſar returned to Rome, highly pleaſed that he had at 1:8 
turns to brought under ſubmiſſion that commonwealth which gave 
Rome. laws to the greateſt part of the world. He entered the city 
in triumph; but this triumph was not attended with any 
His tri- joyful acclamations of the people, who were much concern- 
umph of- ed to ſee the memory of their beloved Pompey + inſulted over, 
fends the and the race of one of the greateſt men in Rome almoſt ex. 
Romans, tirpated. What made it fill more diftaſteful was, that he 
had never acquainted the ſenate, by any letter or expteſs, of 
the victories he had obtained during the courſe of the war: 
and, not content with having triumphed himſelf, he be- 
ſtowed the ſame honour upon two cf his lieutenants, O, Fa- 
bius Maximus and Q. Pedius, with this difference, that the 
repreſentations of cities, rivers, &c. carried before Ceſar 

were of ivory, and thoſe of his lieutenants only of wood. 

Peace was now eſtabliſhed throughout. all the dominions 
of the Romans, and the civil war was intirely ended, which, 
tho” it did not laſt much above four years, had been ſo deſtruc- 
tive, that, at a cenſus juſt before Cory laſt expedition, there 
were found but one hundred and fifty thouſand heads of fa- 
milies in Rome; whereas in the /u/irum before, there were 

three hundred and twenty thouſand. 
Diſſatisfied as the Romans were with many of Cæſar's ac- 
tions, yet, ſiding with fortune, they again began to heap 
new honours upon the conqueror, and thoſe greater than 
any they had yet beſtowed. Cicero, indeed, propoſed in the 
ſenate, the conferring ſuch honours on him as were, in ſome 
meaſure, within the bou nds of modeſty ; but others, {triving 
who ſhould deſerve moſt, carried them ſo high, that they 
He is ce made Czſar odious, even to the moſt indifferent and mode- 
Aver. Tate ſort of men. They made him dictator for life; ſubject- 
m_ it ed all magiſtrates, even the tribunes of the people, to hs 
Pra power; decreed, that he alone ſhould levy troops, command 


Gator. armies, declare war, make peace, take charge of the public 


money, and that all inferior magiſtrates ſhould oblige them- 
ſelves by an oath to obſerve whatever decrees he ſhould 
think fit to enact. This was making him, in effect, ſove- 
reign prince, or king. Among other titles, that of [mpecratir 
was given him; not in the ſenſe in which it had been for- 
merly beſtowed on generals, after ſome ſignal victory; but 
as importing the greateſt power and authority in the com- 
monwealth. From him was derived the name of mperati!, 
or Emperor, and likewiſe that of Cæſar, to his ſucceſſors; 
and this was the beginning of the imperial ftate of . 
thoug 
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though it was not ſettled till ſome years after. He was like- 
wiſe made cenſor for life, and. conſul for ten years; though 


with regard to this laſt office, he diveſted himſelf of it for a 
certain time, and made Fabius and Trebonius conſuls for the 
remainder of the year. From this time the conſulſhip loſt 
its priſtine dignity, and few held it a whole year, eſpecially 
when all its authority was ſoon after ſwallowed up by the 
imperial power. As to the other magiſtracies, he pretended 
he "_ not concern himſelf with them, but leave them, as 
uſual, to the nomination of the people : but this ſoon proved 
only a pretence ; for he appointed them himſelf, and ſent them 
into the provinces, without fixing their departments by lot. 

Czſar's enemies are thought to have had ſome ſhare in the He courts 
extraordinary honours that were conferred on him, as well the affec- 
as his flatterers, ſince they took from thence an opportunity tons of 
of alienating from him the minds of ſuch as were friends to the people 
the ancient form of government. On the other hand, he 
himſelf made it his ſtudy to gain the affections even of his 
moſt inveterate enemies; not only pardoning thoſe who had 
borne arms againſt him, but beſtowing honours and offices 
on ſeveral of them; inſomuch that the ſenate and people, to 
teſtify their gratitude for the mild uſe he made of his power, 
decreed a temple to Clemency. To win the people, he en- 
tertained them frequently with public feaſts and ſhews, and 
diſtributed corn among the poorer ſort; and knowing the 
regard they ſtill retained for Pompey, he ordered the ſtatues 
* that great man, which had been thrown down, to be ſet 
up again; by which, ſaid Cicero, he fixed his own. To gain 
the confidence of the ſenate, and the republican party, con- 
trary to the advice of his beſt friends, he diſmiſſed his guards, 
ſaying, It was better to Jufer death once, than to live always in | 
fear of it ; and as for the nobility, he attached moſt of them and of the 
to his intereſt, by raiſing them to the chief offices in the nobility. 
ſtate, and truſting them with the government of the many 
provinces that were then ſubject to Rome. To this end, he 
increaſed the prætors to ſixteen, and the quæſtors to forty. Increaſes 
He created ſix new zdiles, and augmented the number of the the num- 
other curule magiſtrates in proportion. But as there til] ber of the 
remained many unrewarded, who had ſerved him with great magiſ- 
fidelity, he allotted them places in the ſenate, by which trates and 
means the number of the ſenators roſe from three hundred to ſenators. 
nine hundred. This change gave great offence to the an- 
cient ſenators, many of the new raiſed ones being common 
ſoldiers, ſons of freed men, foreigners lately admitted to the 

man citizenſhip, Gauls, Spaniards, and ſuch like. After 
thus debaſing that once moſt auguſt aflembly, he treated it 
with contempt, looking upon its members as his vaſſals and 
creatures. Of this he gave a ſignal inſtance, when the con- 
ſuls, prætors, and all the curule magiſtrates then in Rome, 
attended by the ſenate, waiting on him with a decree, by 


which ſoms new honours were conferred upon him, he re- 
ceived 
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ceived them with all the haughtineſs of a ſovereign, without 
condeſcending to rife from his ſeat. This carriage offended 
not only the ſenators, but the people too, who thought the 
whole republic inſulted by it. 

Not long after, he gave a freſh occaſion of reſentment. by 
affronting the tribunes. While he was one day fitting 4 1 
= chair upon the ro/fra, to view the ceremony of the 

Mark An- Lupercalia, Mark Anthony, who was then his collegue in the 
thony of- conſulſhip, came into th 

fers him a Cz/ar, preſented him a diadem wreathed with laure}. Some 
crown. clapped their hands, as if they approved of it; but when 


Cz/ar put the crown back, the applauſe was general. h. 


thony offered it a ſecond time; and upon Cæſar's refuſing it 

again, the whole aſſembly rang with loud accamations. Ce. 

ſar then, finding his deſign would not take, roſe up, and 

ordered the crown to be carried into the capitol, ſaying, that 

Jupiter alone was king of the Romans. The next morning, 

Cz/ar's ſtatues were 4-4 with royal diadems on their heads; 

but Flavius and Marcellus, two tribunes of the people, not 

only pulled them off, but cauſed thoſe to be apprehended 

and committed to priſon, who, the day before, had applauded 

He diſo- Anthony's offering the crown to Cæſar. Upon this, Cæſar 
bliges the diſplaced the tribunes, and inveighed againſt them in a pub- 
people. lic ſpeech, in which he alſo very injudiciouſly abuſed and 
ridiculed the people. | | 

A conſpi- His deſign was now plain to every one; and the zealous re- 


racy form- publicans, deteſting his ambition, began to hold private meet- 


ed againſt ings, and to conſult among themſelves about the proper means 
him, firſt, for delivering Rome from the yoke ſhe groaned under. The 
by Caffius chief of the conſpirators was C. Caſſius, a ſincere friend to his 
country, and at the ſame time an enemy to Cz/ar, on a pri- 
vate account, the dictator having, a few months before, be- 
ſtowed the firſt and moſt honourable prætorſhip on Brutus, 
though he could not help owning, that Caſſius had the beſt 
right to it. Caſſius fiſt formed the plan of the conſpiracy 
himſelf, and then imparted it to a few, whom he knew to be 
ſecret enemies both to the tyrant and to tyranny. 5 
As Brutus was highly eſteemed both by the people and ſe- 
nate, Caſſius looked upon him as a perſon highly proper to 
be engaged in his enterprize. He was a moſt zealous repub- 
lican, and fully convinced that the commonwealth could be 
no longer maintained without the death of the dictator ; but 
the obligations he lay under to Cz/ar reſtrained him from 
uſing violent means. He had not only been pardoned him- 
ſelf, and obtained the ſame grace for many of his friends, 
after the battle of Pharſalia; bur was one in wiom Caſar had 


Who a particular confidence. Caſſius therefore, not daring 15 hi- 
draws courſe the matter with him openly, laid, in the night 720 


Bratus papers about his chair, where he uſed to fit as prætor, and 
into the determine cauſes, with words to this import: Brutus, 7 
Plot. art aſlerp, and nat a true Brutus: and under the ſtatu cc 
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f:mous Junius Brutus he wrote, IVould io heaven thou wort 
alive, or that ſome of thy name reſembled thee ! Caſſius, perceiv- 
ing that theſe tentences made a deep impreſſion on his mind, 
alt ſet his wife Junia, who was iifter to Brutus, to raiſe in 
the breaſt of her brocher thoſe ſentiments, which he wanted 
to find in him, and then determined, at all events, to tell 
kim his deſign. ; 
Ceſar, little dreaming of the danger that menactd him, 
was then preparing for an expedition againſt the Parthians, 
and had already ordered ſixteen legions and ten thouſand 
horſe to march towards Brunduſium, intending to follow 
them in four days. His flatterers ſeized this opportunity to 
zive out, that, according to the Syb:/{ine oracles, the Parthi- 
as could not be overcome, but by a king; and Aurelius 
Citta, the keeper of thoſe ſacred volumes, was to propoſe to 
the ſenate to give him that title every where out of /raly, 
within which he was ſtill to be only dictator. Caſſius took 
this occaſion to pay a viſit to Brutus, and aſked him, whether 
he intended to be at the ſenate-kouſe when Cz/ar's friends 
were to propoſe giving him the title of king? Brutus an- 
ſwered, that he deſigned to abſent himſelf that day. But 
ſuppoſe you are called thither, replied Caſſius. Then, ſaid Bru- 
tus, 1 ſhall think it my duty to ſpeak, and uſe my utmoſt endea- 
vours againſt ſuch untwarrantable proceedings; nay, and to die, 
rather than out-live the liberty of my country. Ah ! replied 
Caſſius, Nhat generous Roman would ſuffer you to die for his 
lberty £ You are not acquainted with yourſelf, Brutus, you 
imagine, that thoſe papers which were thrown into your tribunal, 
came from any but the moft illuſtrious and brave? men of Rome. 
From other pretors they demand games, ſhews, and plays; but 
from you, whoſe very name is a terror to tyrants, they expect the 
run and downfall of arbitrary power ; being ready to xr them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt dangers, in expectatien of your auſpicious aid. 
Theſe words made ſo deep an impreſſion on Brutus, that, 
notwithſtanding the many favours he had received at the dic- 
tator's hands, he entered into all Caſſius's meaſures, and, from 
that time, took upon himſelf the whole management of the 
conſpiracy. The name of Brutus kad ſuch effect, that ſixty In which 
of the moſt illuſtrious citizens ſoon engaged in the plot; many o- 
and till the time came for executing their deſign, they made thers join, 
it their buſineſs to ſtir up the common people by a thouſand 
talſe reports; ſuch as, T hat Cæſar intended to fix the ſeat of his 


empire in Egypt or Phrygia, and to tranſport thither all the 


riches of Italy, leaving Rome to the mercy of his creatures and 
favourites. Ceſar hearing of this, began to ſuſpect that ſome 
plot was carrying on againſt him. His friends, believing that 
Mark Anthony and Dolabella were concerned in it, adviſed 
kim to be upon his guard, and watch them narrowly. To 
which he anſwered, That he was not at all afraid of ſuch plump 
jlly fellows; but rather of pale lean men, lite Caſſius and Brutus. 
However, his flatterers, among whom were ſome of the con- 

Ver. IV, : | T ſpirators 
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ſpirators, telling him that he had no cauſe to fear, for that 

the commonwealth was more concerned than himſelf in his 

preſervation, he neglected the neceſſary precautions for his 

afety, and was more intent upon making preparations for put. 

ing in execution the yaſt deſigns he had formed, than in. 

| guarding againſt the attempts of his domeſtic enemies. 

Caſar's Theſe deſigns were, to make war upon the Parthians, to 

vait de- revenge the death of Craſſus; then to paſs through Hyrcania, 

ſigns. and from thence to march by the Caſpian ſea to Mount 

3 Caucaſus, till he came into Scythia; then to over-run all the 

countries between Scythia and Germany, and Germany itſelf ; 

from whence he intended to return through Gaul and Italy, 

deſcribing the ſpacious circle of his intended empire, and 
bounding it on every ſide by the ſea. 

Brutus, from the time of his being engaged in the con- 

ſpiracy, ſtrove as much as poſſible, when abroad, to keep 

his uneaſineſs of mind to himſelf ; but at home, and eſpeci- 

ally in the night, he was not the fame man; but ſometimes, 

on a ſudden, ftarted out of his bed, and, at other times, was 

ſo taken up with unquiet thoughts, and ſo perplexed in his 

mind, that Porcia, his wife, concluded he had ſome dange- 

rous and difficult enterprize in agitation. Defirous as ſhe 

was to know the ſecret, ſhe reſolved not to inquire into it, 

till ſhe had firſt tried whether ſhe had courage and reſolu— 

tion enough to keep it, even in the midſt of torment. Ta 

this end, ſhe gave herſelf a deep wound in the thigh, and, 

Brutus after bearing it without betraying the leaſt ſenſe of pain, 

reveals told her huſband, that though ſhe was the daughter of Cats, 

the con- and the wife of Brutus, two titles in which ſhe might have 

ſpiracy to placed much confidence, yet, to be ſure of herſelf, ſhe had 


Porcia. made that ſevere trial of her own conſtancy. Brutus, touch- 


ed with this, diſcovered the whole plot to her. 

The con- The ſenate was appointed to meet on the ides of March, 
ſpirators to give Cæſar the title of king, and that day the conſpirators 
fix on the fixed upon as the moſt proper for the execution of their 
ides of defien ; judging that he would not fail coming to the ſenate- 
March for houte on that occaſion, and that it was ſafer to fall upon 
the execu- him there, moſt of the ſenators being privately his enemies, 
tion of than in any other place, where the populace might divert 
their de- the blow. All the ancient hiſtorians are full of prodigies 

Gen, and apparitions, which, in their opinion, were manite! 
b preſages of Cæſar's tragical death. Spurina, a famous au- 
gur, bid him beware of the ides of March, for that he was 
then threatened with ſome great danger. "The-night before 
his death, he dreamt that he was carried above the clouds, 
and that he ſhook. hands with Fove ; and his wife Calpurins 
dreamt, that he was aſſaſſinated in her arms. The doors 
and windows of the apartment where he lay flew open of 
their own accord, with a great noiſe, and a prodigious flai 
of light. Theſe accidents ſomewhat alarmed him; and his 
Wifr, by her prayers and tears, prevailed io, that he was 
1 Be ET | | | upon 
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uon the point of reſolving not to ſtir out that day, and was 
going to ſend Mark Anthony with orders to the ſenate not to 
aſſemble, when Decimus Brutus, who was one of the con- 
fpirators, and his intimate friend, coming in, made him 
change his reſolution, and, taking him by the hand, in a 
anner forced him out of his houſe. A flave was juſt then They are 
coming to give him an account of the conſpiracy, but could in danger 
not get up to him by reaſon of the crowd; and in his way of being 
to the ſenate-houſe, one Artemidorus, who was intimately diſcovered 
acquainted with moſt of the conſpirators, delivered him a 
aper, containing the heads of the conſpiracy, and deſired 
— to read it inſtantly, for that it concerned him nearly; 
but Cæſar, without reading it, put it among other papers 
that were given him. 
The aſſembly of the ſenate was at this time held in a 
great hall which Pompey had built for that purpoſe, and in 
which his ſtatue odd. Cæſar, as he was entering, met 
Spurina, and ſmiling told him, The ides of March were come. 
e, replied the augur, but they are not paſt. As ſoon as he 
had taken his place, the conſpirators crowded round about 


3 him, under pretence of joining their prayers with thoſe of Me- 


telius Cimber, in behalf of his brother, who had been baniſhed. 
Cæſar rejected their petition ; but Cimber ſtill preſſed on him 
with great earneſtneſs, and laying hold of his robe with 
both hands, pulled it off his ſhoulders. In that inſtant, 
Caſca, who ſtood behind him, drawing his dagger, ſtabbed 


him in the neck; but the weapon glancing, the wound was 


not mortal. Cæſar immediately ſeized Caſca by the hand 
which held the dagger, crying out, Vile traitor ! What doſt 
thu nean? Caſca, on the other fide, called to his brother 
to come and help him; upon which, the reſt of the conſpi- 
rators, drawing their daggers, ſurrounded Cæſar, and fell 
upon him with ſuch fury, that ſeveral of them wounded 
each other, Brutus, in particular, received a wound in the 
hand from Caſſius, who, flying at Cæſar with prodigious 
rage, gave him a deep wound in the head. The hero, thus 
baited on all fides, to uſe Plutarch's expreſſion, like a wild 
beaſt in a toil, fought and defended himſelf in the beſt 
manner he could, till, looking round him, to ſee if he 
could make his eſcape, he perceived Brutus, with his dag- 
ger in his hand, Filled with anguiſh at this fight, he ſtrug- 
gied no more, but crying out, Nhat ! my ſon Brutus, and Death of 
they too he covered his face with his robe, and wrapping Ca/ar. 
the ſkirts of his garment round his knees, that he might 
fall with decency, he ſunk down at the foot of Pompey's Year of 
ſtatue, and expired, having received three and twenty Rome 7 10. 
wounds. The ſenate looked on with horror and amaze- 
_ 3 but not one of them dared to lend him the leaſt af- 
Itanice. 
Thus died, in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, the greateſt 
warrior that Rome, or * the world ever ſaw, ane — 
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had fought with ſucceſs fifty pitched battles, taken by aſſault 
a thouſand towns, and flain, if Pliny is to be credited, eleven 
hundred ninety-two thouſand men. He was a perſon of 
moſt extraordinary parts, and wonderful abilities in all the 
arts of war and civil government, and of equal diligence 
and application in the uſe of them. He was beloved and re- 
vered by the peoplc, honoured and adored by his friends, 
and eſteemed and admired even by his enemies. But as his 
ambition, which knew no bounds, prompted him to enthra] 
his country, and uſurp an arbitrary power over thoſe who 
were as free as himſelf, his life was certainly a juſt forfeit. 
If the ſtate had been deemed irretrievable, and a deſpotic 
governor a neceſſary evil, Rome could not have had a better 
than Cz/ar. 3 | 

So great a confuſion immediately enſued among the ſenate 
and people, that the conſpirators ſoon perceived their action 
would not be ſo generally approved as ſome of them had 
expected. All the ſenators, who were not accomplices, fled 
from the aſſembly with ſuch precipitation, that many were 
in danger of their lives as they preſſed out of the ſenate- 
houſe : and the people, alarmed at the news, ran up and 
down the city, ſome for information, ſome for ſafety, and 
others for Wo The confpirators, marching through 
the {treets, preceded by a herald, who carried on the point 
of a lance a cap, the ſymbol of liberty among the Komans, 
exhortcd the people to reſume their rights. But they were 
no more thoſe ancient Romans, to whom liberty was more 

recious than life itſelf. They were become effeminate, de- 
eee and accuſtomed to live by ſelling their votes to the 
higheſt bidder. Brutus, therefore, and his followers, retired 
to the capitol, whither they were attended by a body of gla- 
diators, belonging to Decimus Brutus. | : 

Anthony and Lepidus were extremely enraged at Cæſars 
death, and reſolved to revenge it to the 3 The latter 
immediately brought into the Campus Martius a legion of 

is, and Anthony, as conſul, took the command of it. The 
conſpirators thereupon ſent deputies to them, deſiring them 
to conſider the fatal conſequences of a diviſion at that time, 
and afſuring them that no perſonal hatred to Cæſar had put 
them upon what they had done, but only their ſincere love 
to their country, Anthony, conſidering that Decimus, who 
was now governor of Ciſalpiue Gaul, might fall upon him 
with a powerful army; in order to gain time, whereby he 
hoped to bring over Decimus's foldiers, anſwered ; That ths 
they had bound” themſelves by cath to revenge Ceſar's death, yet 
they were net 2b/tinate, but were content to have the ſenate aſjem- 
bied, that they might be governed by ſo many illuſtrious and di- 
cerning perſons. | | 

The ſenate was immediately called, and many debates 
aroſe, which at lat terminated in this, either that 2 7 
muſt be declared a tyrant, or that his murderers ſtoo 0 
| | nee 
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need of pardon. Anthony oppoſed the ſormer, urging, that 
if the memory of Czar were condemned, all his orders 
muſt be cancelled, which would be proclaiming many il- 
juſtrious men whom he had raiſed, unworthy of their ho- 
nours. After many violent heats and diſturbances, the ſe- 
nate paſſed an act of oblivion for all that was paſt, and rati- The ſe- 
fied Czſar's ordinances. This act of oblivion brought mat- nate paſſes 
ters to 2 more peaceable poſture : but Anthony and Lepidus an act of 
were ſtill reſolved to purſue their revenge on the conſpira- oblivion, 
tors, though ſeemingly reconciled to them. They therefore, and con- 
the next day, ordered Cæſar's will to be read in the preſence firms Cæ- 
of the people, the conſpirators in vain opp it. By the ſar's ordi- 
will it appeared, that OHavius, the grandſon of Julia, Cæ- nances. 
2's ſiſter, was adopted to take upon him his name, and 
conſtituted heir of three parts in four of all his eſtate, and 
Pinarius and Pedius, his two other great nephews, beirs 
of the remaining fourth part. To the Reman people he left Cz/ar's 
his gardens on the other fide of the Tiber, and to every Ro- will. 
11n Citizen in particular a certain ſum of money. Among 
his ſecond heirs, who were to inherit in caſe of mortality, 
he ſubſtituted Decimus Brutus, one of the conſpirators z and 
ſeveral others, who had dipped their hands in his blood, 
were appointed guardians to his children, in caſe he left any. 
Theſe tokens of Cz/ar's good-w1ll revived the affection of 
the people for him, and provoked them a-new againſt Bru- 
tus and his followers. | 

Immediately after this, Cæſar's body, borne with great His body 
pomp and ſolemnity by ſome of the moſt illuſtrious of the þrought 
lenate, was brought into the middle of the forum, and laid forth with 
upon a bed of ivory, richly adorned with cloth of gold an great 
purple, in a ſmall temple of gilded wood, built after the mo- pomp. 
del of that of YVzzus. The robe in which he was killed was 
hung up by it. All the people crouded to ſee this fight, 
weeping and lamenting a-freſh ; and thoſe eſpecially who 
had borne arms under their deceaſed hero, cried aloud for 
vengeance. Anthony then aſcended the roſtrum, and pro- 
nounced Cz/ar's funeral oration, enlarging upon every to- 
pic which could move compaſſion. He enumerated the ma- ntl ory 


ny victories he had gained, the great conqueſts he had made, inflames 


and the various nations he had ſubdued. Then he men- the people 
tioned all the titles of honour which the republic had con- by his fu- 
ferred upon him, his dictatorſhip, his ſeveral conſulſhips, neral ora- 
and, above. all, the glorious name of father of his country. tion. 
From thence he paſted to his virtues, extolling his courage, 

his learning, his eloquence, his humanity, generoſity, and 


clemency even to his enemies. After this, he repeated the 


oath which the people of Rome had taken to him, by which 
they ſwore, that his perſon ſhould be ſacred and inviolable, 
and that they would defend him at the hazard of their own 
lives. Then unfolding the bloody garment of Cæſar, he 
thewed them in how many Pons it was pierced, and expo- 
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ſed to their view the number of his wounds. But obſery. 


Varions 
artifices 
uſed to 


ing that ſome of the ſenators were diſpleaſed at this ſpeech, 
he concluded it with ſaying, that what had been done ought 
to be forgot, ſince it was the crime of ſome evil demons, 
enemies to Rome, rather than of men; and that nothing far- 
ther ought to be thought of, but honouring the memory of 
- _ rious deceaſed, and placing him among the immor- 
tai gods. 

nthony had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when one of the ſpec. 
tators, as if ſome fury had poſſeſſed him, ſnatching up Cz. 
ſar's robe, diſplayed it again to the multitude, crying out, 


ſtir up the Here is the ſpoil of an hero beloved of the gods, and reverenced by 
multitude! the world, even to adoration, Theſe words, interrupted with 


Cz/ar*s 
body 
burnt, 


frequent ſighs, and uttered with a mournful voice and peſ- 
ture, occaſioned a general commotion. At the fame time 
appeared on a ſudden an image of Cæſar in wax, which 
moved by ſprings, and ſhewed all the wounds he had re- 
ceived. This ſight tranſported the populace even to mad- 
neſs ; the forum reſounded with cries of grief, and bitter 
menaces and curſes againſt the authors of his death, whom 
they ſtiled aſſaſſins and parricides, worthy of the moſt cruel 
puniſhments. | . | 
Upon the lighting of the pile, the old ſoldiers who had 
ſerved under Cæſar threw into the flames all the military re- 
wards they had received from him ; and many women of 
diſtinction, to teſtify their grief, and honour the memory of 
the deceaſed, committed to the fire their jewels, their chil- 
drens ornaments and robes, and whatever they had of value 
about them. The incenſed multitude, ſnatching the flaming 
brands out of the fire, ran to burn the houſes de the conſpi- 

rators, but were repulſed, and meeting with one Cinna, 
whom they miſtook for another of that name, who was one 
of the conſpirators, they immediately tore him in a thou- 
ſand pieces. Brutus and his party were ſo alarmed at theſe 
proceedings, that they immediately withdrew privately to 

Antium. All the ſtrangers in Rome mourned after the cuſ- 
tom of their reſpective countries, eſpecially the Jews, who 


watched ſeveral nights at Cæſar's funeral pile. At laſt di- 


OZawiurs 
returns to 
Rome. 


vine honours were decreed him, and an altar was erected by 
the people on the ſpot where his body was burnt, His great 
nephew Oclavius atterwards built a temple there, and ſet up 
_— of jafper, twenty feet high, with this inſcription, 
o the father of his country. op 
At the time when Cz/ar was killed, his heir and adopted 
ſon Octavius, afterwards called Auguſtus, was at Apollonia in 


| Greece, from whence he ſet out for Rome, upon the firſt 
news of the murder, fully determined to revenge his death : 
not doubting but he ſhould find both a friend and aſſiſtant 
in Anthony. But Anthony was now ſo much taken up with 
projects of aggrandizing himſelf, that he gave but little heed 
to what Ocladius ſaid; and when this laſt 


ublicly declared 
e 4 himſelf 


Eimſelf Cæſar's heir, and, as ſuch, demanded his money of 
Anthony, or at leaſt ſome part of it, he treated him with 
reat coldneſs, and contempt of his youth, and refuſed to 
ve him any. Ogavins was now about eighteen years of 
age, graceful, ſenſible, inſinuating, and ambitious. His firſt 
flep to gain the hearts of the people was, to ſell all his in- 
heritance, to pay off the legacies left them by his uncle. 
This procured him much love, and Cæſar's old ſoldiers 
ſocked to him in great numbers; whilſt Anthony became 
ſuſpicious both to the ſenate and people. 'To pleaſe theſe 
laſt, who ſtill continued to have a paſſionate affection for 
Pompey, Anthony propoſed the promoting of Sextus, his only 
ſurviving ſon, to the ſame command of the ſeas and navy 
that his father formerly had, and the allowing him a ſum of 
money out of the public treaſury, in lieu of his father's for- 
feited eſtate. This was immediately agreed to with great 
applauſe, and Pompey was recalled into S:c:ly, where he af- 
terwards managed a ſharp war againſt Octauius. 

As the conſular year was near expiring, and the differen- 
ces between Anthony and Octavius increaſed daily, the former 
deceiving the ſenate with a falſe report of the Getz having 
invaded Macedonia, deſired the command of the ſix legions 
which lay in that province. The ſenate was very unwilling 
to grant this, and at the ſame time expreſſed great jealouſy 
of his power ; to remove which, he preferred a law, making 
it death for any one ever to aim at being made dictator; 
Theſe legions he deſigned to bring over into. /taly, to awe 
and command all; and the better to effect this, he propoſed 
another law, by which he cauſed the government of Mace- 
donia, which had been aſſigned to M. Brutus, to be given to 


his brother C. Antonius, and to himſelf that of Ci 3 Gaal, Anthony 
e ſenate obtains 
would by no means hear of this demand ; but he obtained the p 
it of the people, partly by force, and partly by bribes. Still vince of 
he was not quite ſo ſucceſsful as he expected; for his quar- Ciſa pine 
rels with Oatavius, and his neglect of revenging Cæſar's Gaul, 


which had been allotted to Decimus Brutus. 


death, gained him the hatred of his ſoldiers ; fo that when 
he had brought his legions from Macedonia, two of them 
went over to Octavius, who was then very buſy in going 


through all 7taly, and gathering together ſoldiers out of the where he 
colonies his uncle had planted. At length Anthony, with a begins a 
conſiderable army, marched into Gaul, from whence he civil war. 


commanded Decimus Brutus to depart. Decimus retreated to 


Mutina, now Modena, where Anthony ſoon after beſieged Year of 
him; and thus a new war broke out in about three quarters Rome 11. 


of a year after Cæſar's death. 

About this time the new conſuls entered upon their office. 
Theſe were Hirtius and Panſa, who had both ſerved under 
Ceſar, and were great friends to Cicero. Hirtius was the 
author of that relation of the Alexandrian and African wars, 


which is annexed to Ce/ar's commentaries. Upon their 
EE. allembling 
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aflembling the ſenate, Anthony was declared an enemy to the 
Anthony 1s itate, chiefly by the means of Cicero, who bore preat [way 
declared in the ſenate, and whoſe Philippics we owe to this occaſion. 
an enemy The two conſuls were ordered to raiſe troops, and haſten to 
fo the the relief of Decimus, who was reduced to great ſtreights in 
tate. Atutina ; and, at the fame time, Octavius was commanded 
to join his troops to thoſe of the conſuls, and to act in 
concert with them againſt the common enemy. The ſe— 
nate, though they neither loved nor eſteemed him, almoſt 
all of them being of Pompey's faction, ſenſible of how great 
ſervice he might be on this occaſion, gave him a power 
equal to that of the conſuls, made him one of their body, 
The ſe- notwithſtanding his youth, and decreed, that, in reſpec of 


nate heaps public preferment, he ſhould be conſidered as ten years 


honours older than he really was. Though the ſenate pleaſed Oda. 
upon Oc- gius greatly by theſe honours, yet their 3 and giv- 
rabι,j“U. ing provinces to many of the conſpirators diſpleaſed him 
much more; and a letter from Anthony, upbraiding him 
with advancing and aſſiſting Cæſar's murderers, increaſed 
his uneaſineſs. However, concealing his deſigns with a pru- 
dence ſurpaſſing his age, he marched with the conſuls who 
ſoon made themſelves maſters of Banonia, which Anthony had 
ſeized. Shortly after, Anthony and Panſa meeting, this laſt 
Anthony was defeated, and mortally wounded ; and Anthony was, in 
defeated, his turn, worſted by Hirtius, as he was returning to his 
and both camp. Not many days after, a general battle was fought 
the con- near MHutina, wherein Anthony was defeated with great loſs, 
ſuls killed and obliged to raiſe the ſiege of that city; after which he 
fled to Lepidus, who then commanded in C:/alpine Gaul, 
The conſul Hirtius was killed in this engagement. 
The ſe- Anthony had no ſooner left Italy, than the ſenate, thinking 
nate diſ- they had nothing farther to fear from him, ſighted Octauius 
guits Oc- exceedingly, and denied him a triumph, which they grant- 
tavits. ed to Decimus, whom he had relieved. Decimus too, as 


chief commander in Ciſalpine Gaul, ordered him to quit that 


province. Octavius thereupon retired to Bononia, where the 
conſul Panſa, who then lay dying of his wounds, adviſed 
him ſtrongly to join with Anthony and Lepidus, as the only 
means by which he could revenge his uncle's death. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to them immediately, inviting them both 
to Haly, and at the ſame time ſent four hundred of his ſol- 
diers to Nome, in the name of his army, to demand the con- 
ſulſhip for him. The news of their approach, and that at 
the head of ſeventeen legions, together with O#avius's 
coming in perſon with eight legions, ſo terrified the ſenate, 


He is that the comtia was immediately aſſembled, and he and 9. 


elected Pedius were elected conſuls. The ſenate alſo decreed, that 
conſul, after his conſulſhip he ſhould take place of all other conſuls, 
that he ſhould levy what forces he pleaſed, and likewiſe 

have the command of Decimus's legions. The city too was 
committed to his care, and power was given him to do 

whatever 


e 
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natever he thought right, even beyond the limitation of 

— yen a — which he retained to his death. One 
of the firſt uſes he made of his new authority was, to get 

his adoption confirmed in a general aſſembly of the people, 
-ure the condemnation of Brutus, Caſſius, and all their Cauſes the 
2ccomplices, and to cancel the decrees made againſt his murderers 
friends. Decimus Brutus attempted to ſave himſelf by flying of Car 
to Brutus and Caſſius, who were now in Greece; but as he to be con- 
was traverſing Gaul, with only a few attendants, his troops demned. 
having forſaken him, and gone over to Anthony, he was ta- | 
ken by Camelius, a lord of that country, who ſent his head 

to Anthony. Trebonius and Baſilius, two other of the conſpi- 

rators, were killed much about the fame time, the former by 

Dlatella, and the latter by his own flaves. | 

Soon after Oftavius's promotion to the conſulſhip, _ and Ocgavius, 
Lepidus arrived in Italy, and he met them near Mutina, Their Anthony, 
conference laſted three days, and ended in this agreement: and Lepz + 
That Octavius ſhould reſign the conſulſpip to Anthony's friend dus meet. 
Ventidius : That the rs, authority ſhould be divided between . 
them three, and be kept by them for the ſpace of five years, under Articles of 
the name of triumviri, and in quality of reformers of the common- their a- 
wealth, That they ſhould cauſe this authority to be confirmed by greement. 
the Roman people That Anthony /hould have all Gaul, except - 
Narbonne, which Lepidus was to have, with Spain; and that 
Octavius ſhould have Africa, with Sicily and Sardinia : That 
Italy, and the eaſtern provinces which were poſſeſſed by Brutus 
and Caſſius, A for a while remain in common: T hat An- 
thony and Octavius ſhould immediately join their forces, and 
nate war upon Brutus and Caſſius, wh:l/? Lepidus, 11th four 
Hgions, laid at Rome, to maintain the authority of the triumvi- The fe- 
rate there. Thus did theſe three men, as Plutarch obſerves, cond tri- 
divide the empire of the world between them, as if it had umvirate. 
been their paternal inheritance. They farther agreed, not ; 
only that all their enemies ſhould be cut off, but, as they Their 
had occaſion for immenſe ſums of money to carry on their Profcrip- 
deſigns, thoſe alſo who were poſſeſſed of great riches, or £025. 
who were thought to retain the leaſt ſpark of zeal for their 

antient laws and liberties. The fate of Cicero cauſed the 
greateſt conteſt on this occaſion. Anthony infiſted that his 
name ſhould be ſet down in the fatal liſt. Octavius en- 


to proc 


deavoured to ſave him, but at laſt gave him up, on Anthony's 


conſenting to ſacrifice his uncle Lucius, and Lepidus his bro- 
ther Paulus. The liſt of the others, whom the triumvirs 
doomed to die, was ſoon drawn up, each of the tyrants 
ſetting down the names of his particular enemies, and even 
of the enemies of his creatures. Three hundred of the ſena- 
torian, and about two thouſand of the equeſtrian rank, were 
proſcribed ; and the articles of this wicked confederacy being 
ſworn to, Ofavius and Anthony joined their armies. Thus 
was concluded the ſecond triumvirate, which gave the laſt 
blow to the liberty of Rome. T1 
je 
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The fatal decree was drawn up, publiſhed, and ſent to | 

Rome, together with the firſt liſt of thoſe that were con. li 

demned to die, and ſome companies of ſoldiers to put the h 

orders of the triumvirs in execution. The ſoldiers arrived h 

in the evening, before the decree, and meeting four of the d| 

1 proſcribed perſons in the ſtreets, immediately put them tg W 

| death. Others were maſſacred in their houſes, ſeveral in 1 

| the temples, and in an inſtant the whole city was filled with I 

| horror and confuſion. As the lift of the proſcribed perſons ſc 

was not yet made public, every one feared for himſelf, ang 1 

the terror became general. Some, in the height of their V 

eſpair, reſolving to involve the whole city in their ruin, ſet r 

fire to it in ſeveral places. Early the next morning, a liſt p 

of the proſcribed, containing the names of only ſeventeen i 

perſons, was ſet up in a public place, together with the Y 

decree of the triumvirs. | N 6 

The entry During theſe alarms, the triumvirs, at the head of their 4 

of the tri- united forces, advanced towards Rome, and entered it on h 
umvirs three different days; O#avius on the firſt, Anthony on the 

into Rome. ſecond, and Lepidus on the third, each of them being at- : 

tended with his prætorian cohort and one legion. The firſt Y 

ſtep they took after their arrival was, to get a law paſſed by h 

the people, inveſting them with the authority they had 0 

uſurped ; after which, Odtavius reſigned the confulſhip to 0 

Lentidius; and theſe three tyrants, now looking upon them- | 

ſelves as lawful magiſtrates, added daily to the liſt of the a 

profcribed, till the number amounted to three hundred ſena- 


tors and above two thouſand knights, making it death to 
conceal or help any one of them, and offering 1 rewards 
to whoever diſcovered or killed them. Nothing but cries 
and lamentations were heard through all the city: the ſtreets 
were Covered with dead bodies, and the heads of the moſt 
illuſtrious of Rome were expoſed upon the _ The 
common price of the head of a profcribed perſon brought 
to the triumviri, was ten thouſand ſeſterces, if done by 2 
freeman, and half as much if done by a ſlave, with the free- 
dom of the city. Of thoſe that could efcape, ſome fled to 
Brutus in Macedonia, ſome to Cornificius in Africa, but moſt 
of all to young Pompey in Sicily, where this laſt was now 
very powerful at ſea. 5 | | 
Thedeath The perſon moſt aimed at by Anthony was Cicero, who was 
of Cicero, then at his country houſe, near Taſculum, from whence he 
got on board a ſhip, with defign to paſs over into Macedo- 
nia, and join Brutus; but not being able to endure the ſea, 
he returned to land, ſaying, He would dre. in his aton country, 
which he had ſo often 1 He came to a ſmall village 
about a mile from the ſhore, where his ſervants, finding that 
he was puriued, put him again into his litter, and were car- 
rying him back to the ſhip, when the aſſaffins overtook | 
them. Cicero ordered his litter to be ſet down; me . 5 
| | ret | 
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etched out his neck to Popilius Lena, the tribune, whoſe 
lie he had formerly fayed by his eloquence. Lena cut off 
bis head; and, by Anthony's particular direction, his right 
band, with which he had written the rg and imme- 
diateiy haſtened to Rome, and preſented them to Anthony, 
who was holding an aſſembly for the election of magiſtrates. 
The cruel tyrant no ſooner beheld them, than he cried out, 
in a tranſport of joy, Now let there be an end of all our pro- 
riptions! Live, Romans, live in l you have nothing 
more 40 2 The head and hand were let up in the forum, 
where the people could not, without: horror, ſee thoſe fad . 
remains of a man who had ſo often triumphed in that _ 
place by the force and charms of his eloquence. Thus fell, 
in the ſixty-third year of his age, the greateſt orator that the 
world ever produced; a man, who, ta uſe Cæſar's words, 
ohtained a laurel as much above all triumph, as it was more glo- 
nus to extend the bounds of the Roman learning, than thoſe of the 


Roman empire. : | : 
The triumvirs having now almoſt glutted their revenge, be- Rapaci- 


gan to think of raiſing the neceſſary ſums for carrying on the ous ava- 
war againſt Brutus and Caſſius, which they eſtimated at two rice of the 
hundred thouſand talents. In order to this, they daily iſſued triumvirs. 
out new proſcriptions againſt the richeſt citizens of Rome, 
cauſed them to be murdered, and ſeized on their eſtates. 
They loaded the people with moſt grievous taxes; ſeized 
all the gold and ſilver they could lay hands on, whether be- 
longing to Romans or to ſtrangers, and drew up a liſt of four- | 
teen hundred of the richeſt ladies of Rome, mothers, daugh- The Ro- 
ters, relations, or any way allied to thoſe they had proſcribed, aan wo- 
and taxed them all moſt exceflively. The ladies applied to men taxed 
the female relations of the triumviri for relief; but that not 
fucceeding, they went in a body to the tribunal of thofe ma- 
giſtrates, and demanded to be heard. Hartenſia, the daughter 
of Hortenſius, a very famous orator, ſpoke with ſuch bold- 
neſs, that the triumvirs, fearing ſome ſudden tumult, or- 
dered their lictors to drive away all the women: but the peo- 
ple crying out againft ſuch violence, they adjourned the affair 
to the next day, when, to appeaſe the multitude, they re- 
duced the number of the ladies to four hundred; but, at the 
lame time, taxed above one hundred thouſand men. The 
triumviri then aſſembled the few ſenators they had left alive, 
and entering the ſenate-houſe, declared, That the proſcription 
was at an end, Lepidus endeayoured to juſtify their paſt pro- 
ceedings, and aſſured the ſenators, That he would give them no 

rther cauſe of complaint but Octauius openly declared, That 
he full reſerved to. himſelf the liberty of punijhing the guilty. The . 
triumvirs then, of their own authority, Without ſo much as The tri 
alembling the people, appointed their eollegue M. Amilius umvirs 
Lepidus to be one of the conſuls for the following year; and æppoint 
joined with him L. Munatius Plancus ;, and, after filling up the great: 


al the other great offices in the ſame manner, for ſey - en- officers, 
| | ung 
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ſuing years, with creatures of their own, Anthony and O7n:;. 
diu divided the money and troops between them, and ſet out 
on their expedition againſt Brutus and C ſius. Anthony em- 
barked at Brundiſium, and Octavius at Rhegium; and both dt 

them landed at Dyrrachium. | 
Year of The conſpirators had now made a conſiderable progreſs in 
Rome712. the Eaſt; and Caſſius, having poſſeſſed himſelf of alt Hria, 
Progreſs thought of invading Egypt, where Cleopatra had declared for 
of the con- the triumvirs, and was ready to join them with a powerful 
ſpirators fleet. But he was recalled by Brutus, upon the news that 
intheEaſt. Anthony and Cz/ar were upon their march with forty legions, 
of which eight had already paſſed the [onian ſea. Caſſius 
therefore leaving Syria to his brother's ſon with one legion, 
ſent a party of horte into Cappadocia, to kill Ariobarzanes, and 


levy great ſums on his ſubjects ; and, after ſeveral other ſe- 


vere exactions, he joined Brutus at Smyrna, where they con- 
ſulted about the preſent war, and agreed to begin by reduce- 
ing the Rhodians and Lycians. This expedition was ſoon 
completed, and extraordinary contributions raiſed. The 
. Rhadtans were plundered of almoſt all they had; and the 
inhabitants of Aanthus, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, ſet fire 
to their city, and deſtroyed themſelves with it. Brutus and 
A vr met again at Sardis, from whence, after ſeveral con- 
ſultations, they reſolved to march againſt Anthony and O#4a- 
vius. Here it was that Brutus is reported to have ſeen a 

ghoſt or ſpectre in his tent. | | 
A ſpectre This memorable ſtory is thus related by Plutarch, Floris, 
appears to and Appian. As Brutus, according to his uſual cuſtom, was 
Brutus. fitting one night, late, alone, and very thoughtful, in 
| his tent, with only a dim light burning by him, all being 
filent in the camp, and eſpecially about his tent, he heard, 
on a ſudden, an unuſual noiſe at the door, which at the 
fame time flew open. Caſting his eye towards the place from 
whence the noiſe came, he ſaw a huge and frightful figure 


r ee him, which he undauntedly addreſſed, 


ſaying, at art thou; a god, er a man? and for what reaſm 
eomeſt thou hither ® II am, replied the ſpirit, thy evil genius, 
Brutus: thou ſhalt ſee me again at Philippi. . Poldly 
anſwered, Well, Þ[ will ſee thee there: upon which the appari- 
tion vaniſhed. He immediately called his ſervants, who all 


told him, that they had neither ſeen nor heard any thing, He 


continued watching all the reſt of the night, and, as ſoon 
as it was day, went to give an account of what had hap- 
pened to Caſſius; who, as he had been brought up in the 
1 of the Epicurean philoſophy, aſcribed the vi- 
I 


on wholly to the weakneſs of his ſenſes, and the force 
of imagination, which eaſily moves and varies tinto all 


manner of ideas. This he maintained by the example of 
dreams; where the fancy, forming different images, affects 
the organs of the body after the ſame manner as they would 


'be moved by outward objects. But that there is any ſuch thing 
| | as 


wr 
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as ſpirits and demons, continued he, let ws not believe ; much 
les that 475 can have human ſhape, voice; or any power over 
is: though I could earneſtly wiſh it was ſo, that we _ not only 
rely upon the greatneſs of our forces, but likewiſe on the aſſiſtance 
if thoſe immortal beings who could not but be favourable to a cauſe 
jo jt and ſacred as ours is. This diſcourſe ſatisfied Brutus, 

ho ſhortly after paſſed over into Thrace, and ſo to Philippi, 


W. . . 
a city between that country and Macedonia, near which the 


forces of the triumviri were poſted. . 


The whole world now waited the event of a battle which Thear- 
was to decide the fate and fortune of the Roman empire. mies of 
The army of the conſpirators conſiſted of nineteen legions the con- 
and twenty thouſand horſe ; and that of the triumviri of the ſpirators 
ſame number of legions, but much better diſciplined, and and trium- 
thirteen thouſand horſe. Brutus and Caſſius encamped on a viri meet. 


high ground near the ſea, whereby they were plentifully ſup- 
plied with all forts of proviſions. The other party was 
greatly diſtreſſed for want of neceſſaries, having only Mace- 
dhnia and Theſſaly open to them; for Pompey, Murcus, and 
Abenobarbus, had, with their fleets, cut of all communication 
with Africa, Spain, and Italy. This made Anthony extremely 
defirous of coming to a battle, which Caſſius as carefully 


- avoided, though Brutus was much for it, ſaying, he was im- 


patient to put an end to the miſeries of mankind, by a glorious vic- 
tiry, or a glorious death. At laſt Anthony, with great labour, 
made a way through a large fen, and Caſſius threw up works 
againſt him, which, with the ſoldiers eagerneſs to fight, 
brought on a general engagement, though much againſt Ca/- 
fuss will, who declared, That he Tas forced, in the ſame man- 
ner as Pompey was, to expoſe the liberty of the Roman people to 
the hazard of a battle. In the morning, juſt before the action, 
Caſſius aſked Brutus, I hat he intended to ds, if Fortune ſhould 


prove their enemy © When I was young, anſwered Brutus, I con- 


demned the death of Cato, and maintained, that - a way of 
avnding diſgraces, was an impious attempt againſt Heaven which 
ſent them Put now I have altered my 3 and am reſolved, 

gle, no longer to preſerve a 


if we are unſucceſsful in this laſt ſtrugg 


life which I devoted to the ſervice of my country on the ides of 


March, and which I have ever fince enjoyed with liberty and Ho- 


wr. At theſe words Caſſius ſmiled; and, tenderly embracing 


tim, Now, ſaid he, wwe may boldly venture againſt the enemy; 
for either we ourſelves ſhall conquer, or have no cauſe to fear 
thoſe who do. 


The forces of the triumvirate were commanded by Anthony The firſt 
alone, Oftavius being ſick. Brutus, ſeconded by HMeſſala, battle of 
commanded the right wing of the army of the republicans, Philippi. 


and attacked the left wing of their enemies with ſuch fury, 
that they bore down all before them, and penetrated to the 
very camp of Octavius, who had juſt been carried to An- 
thony's. Anthony, in his turn, opened himſelf a paflage 
through the left wing of the republicans commanded by Caſ- 
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us, and, purſuing his advantage, ſoon became maſter of hi, 
camp. 2 retreated to a hill not far off, expecting the 
event of the battle on Brutus's fide. Whilſt he was there 
perceiving a body of horfe make towards him, and not beine 
able to diſtinguiſh, by reaſon of the great duſt, whether 
they were friends or enemies, he fent Titinnius to reconnoi. 
tre them. Titinnius was received with great joy, for they 
were friends coming with tidings of victory: but he {taid ſo 
long with them, that Caſſius, fearing Brutus had been de- 
feated, and his friend taken priſoner, cried out, Alas] i; 
to preſerve the remainder of a miſerable life, J have ruined n 
beſt friend. At theſe words he retired into his tent, and 
either killed himſelf, or made his freedman kill him. T;. 
tinnius arrived immediately after, and, accuſing himſelf of 
being the cauſe of Caſſius's death by his delay, ſtabbed 
himſelf and fell upon the body of his friend. 

Brutus was extremely grieved at the death of Caſſius, whom 
he called the laſt of the Romans, He ordered his body to be 
removed out of ſight, and buried privately, leſt his army 
ſhould be too much dejected; but could not help ſaying to 
his friends, That he thought Caſſius happy in being beyond the 
reach of thoſe nusfortunes which remained for them to ſuffer. For 
ſome little time he avoided fighting, hoping to ſtarve his ene- 
mies, who were now in extreme want of proviſions, their 
fleet having lately been defeated ; but at laſt the eagerneſs of 
his ſoldiers, and his fear of a general deſertion if he delayed 
it any longer, forced him to hazard a ſecond battle. We are 


The ſpec- told, that the ſpectre which he faw before, appeared to him 


Ire ap- 
Pears 
again to 
Brutus, 


Second 


battle of 


PPhilippt. 


D 
// 


again the night before this decifive action, but ſaid nothing 


now. Whatever melancholy apprehenſions he had upon 
him, he encouraged his men as much as poſſible, promiſin 
them the liberty of plundering Lacedemon and Theſſalonica : an 
when the battle began, the eagerneſs of both ſides made them 
throw aſide their miſſive weapons, and betake themſelves im- 
mediately to their ſwords, ſighting a long time with prodi- 


gious fury, till at laſt Brutus's party was borne down by 


main force, and intirely defeated. Brutus fled to a hill hard 
by, and there remained all night; and when, in the morn- 


de feated. ing, he found no way of eſcaping, he ſaid, with a chearful 


countenance, to the few friends that were with him, That 
he lacked 2 himſelf as much happier than any ef his conquer- 


ors, fince he ſhould enjoy the reputation which always follows vir 


— 


tue, and which tyranny and injuſtice would never deſerve. Then, 
beſeeching his friends to provide for their own fafety, and 


adding, That he hoped Anthony and Octavius, ſatisfied with his 
death, would purſue their tyranny no further, he withdrew with 
two or three only of his particular friends; of which number 
was Strato, whom he earneſtly conjured to give him the laſt 
teſtimony of his affection, by performing that friendly office 


which all others had declined. He too being as unwilling as 


the reſt, Brutus called one of his ſlaves; upon which e. 
| h | crie 
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cried out, Forbid, ye gods, it ſhould ever be ſaid, that Brutus The death 
died by the hand of a flave for want o a friend; and preſented of Brutus. 
the point of his ſword to Brutus, who threw himſelf upon it, 
and expired immediately. 

Thus fell Brutus in the forty-third year of his age, and 
with him fell the liberty of Rome. The conquered troops 
ſubmitted, and the triumvirs eſtabliſhed, on the ruins of the 
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having adorned himſelf with all the enſigns of the honours 

and dignities he had borne, choſe rather to die by the hands 

of his freedman, than be expoſed to the inſults of his mer- 

cileſs enemies. Octauius, on this occaſion, betrayed a cruelty 
unworthy of a Roman. He ſent the head of Brutus to Rome, Cruelty 
to be thrown at the feet of his uncle's ſtatue. His aſhes gf 03;- +3 
were ſent to his wife Porcia, Cato's daughter, who, it is ſaid, 272. 16 
killed herſelf by ſwallowing burning coals. He condemned 5 
2 ſenator and his ſon to draw lots for their lives; but they both 
refuſed it, the father voluntarily giving himſelf up, and the 

ſon ſtabbing himſelf before his face. To another, who begged 

of him to have the rites of burial, he anſwered, That he would 

ſeen be at the diſpoſal of the craws, Theſe bitter words and 
Tigorous puniſhments rendered him odious as well as terrible 

to all the priſoners that were brought before him. | 
Alfter the triumviri had glutted their revenge, they began | 
to conſider how they could beſt eſtabliſh their authority, and | 
extirpate thoſe who ſtill ſtood up in defence of their liberties; | 
for Pompey was ſtill in poſſeſſion of Sicily; Domitius Abenobar- | 
bus, and Statius Murcus, Brutus's two admirals, commanded 
two powerful fleets ; the former on the coaſts of Macedon, the | 
latter in the Ionian ſea; and Caffius Parmenſis, one of the con- . +18 
ſpirators, had a great fleet, and was at the head of a conſi- 7 
derable army in Aſia. They agreed, that Anthony ſhould un- 

dertake the ſettling of the Eaſt, and raiſing money there to | 
reward the ſoldiers; and that Ofavins ſhould lead the vete- who re- | 
ran troops back into Itah, to put them in poſſeſſion of the turns to | 
lands which had been promiſed them; and likewiſe to drive 2h. | 
young Pompey from his retreat, which ſerved for an aſylum | 

| 


{ republic, the authority they had uſurped, and became maſters 7 
a of the whole Roman empire, Sicily alone excepted, which was 9 
fo ſtill held by Sextus, the fon of Pompey the Great; but the op- 9 
" poſition they met with from him was not conſiderable. b Fl. 
1 The firſt days after the victory were employed by the tri- 1 
| umviri in puniſhing their enemies. Anthony ſacrificed Hor- "Ul 
7 fenſuus to the memory of his brother Caius; Livius Druſus, 1 
] the father of that Livia who was afterwards married to Octa- 14 
vius, killed himfelf in his tent; and Quintilius Verus, after 1 
1 
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to all the zealous republicans. | 

Anthony firſt viſited Greece, where his affability and gene- 
rolity, particularly at Athens, gained him the hearts of all. 1 
From thence leaving Marcus Cenſorinus to command in that 1 
country, he paſſed over into Aa with all his troops. 2 [ . 


* 
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all the princes of the Eaſt, who acknowledged the Raman 
power, came to make their court to him; ſome bringing pre- 
ſents, and others their wives and daughters, who — 
which ſhould appear moſt charming in his eyes. This 
crowd of ſovereigns, who vs attended him with their 
The be- Praiſes and ſubmitions, moſt ag veably foothed his voluptu- 
haviour of Ous and ambitious temper. He pardoned all thoſe of Br. 
Anthony tus's party, who ſurrendered themſelves to him, except Pe- 
to the tronius, who was one of the conſpirators : and Qyintus, who 
| Greets, was charged with betraying Dolabella to o_ in Lazdicea. 
But then he ſtripped ſeveral rich citizens of their eſtates to 
gratify his flatterers and buffoons; and aflembling the depu— 
ties of all the ſubjects of the Romans in thoſe parts, in a ſet 
ſpeech he inſiſted upon his neceſſities and their duties; and 
thereby ſqueezed out of the inhabitants almoſt all the money 
that Brutus and Caſfrus had left them. After this, he went a 
progreſs through the provinces of 4/za, giving every where 
proots of generolity and good nature, He pardoned Lucius, 
brother to Caſſius, and ſeveral other of his enemies in thoſe 
parts; but ſpared none that had any hand in Cæſar's death. 
On his arrival in Cilicia, he ſent Dellius into Egypt, to ſum- 
mon Cleopatra to appear before him, and give an account of 
her conduct during the war; for, though ſhe had aſſiſted 
Dolubellu, yet Serapion, her heutenant in Cyprus, had joined 
Brutus and Caſſius, which the triumvirs had taken much 
amiſs, conſidering what ſhe owed to the memory of Cz/ar. 
Dellius's perſuaſion, and her confidence in her own charms, 
caſily determined her to go in perſon to Anthony, whoſe heart 
ſhe made no doubt of gaining. Arriving at the mouth of 
the river Cydnus, ſhe embarked in a veſſel whoſe ſtern was of 
gold, the fails of purple filk, and the oars of filver, which 
gently kept time to a concert of excellent muſic. The 
queen was laid under a canopy of cloth of gold, adorned 
like Venus riſing out of the ſea, with lovely children playin 
about her like Cupids, fanning her, and her women hahitc« 
like Nereids and Graces, leaning negligently on the ſides and 
{hrouds of the veſſel. The ſweets that burned around her 
perfumed the banks of the river, which were covered with 
an infinite number of people, who ran with ſuch eagerneſs 
to ſee this ſight, that „ who was mounted on a throne 
to make a ſhew of majeſty, was quite deſerted. Anthony de- 
ſired her to land and fup with him, but ſhe defired his com- 
pany firſt on board her galley. The ſumptuous elegance with 
which he was entertained there, was ſuch that, when herer 
turned the compliment the next day, he found it impoſſible 
to equal, or even approach, her taſte and magnihcence. 
After ſome time ſpent in mutual compliments, Cleopatra told 
him, She came not thither to clear herlclf, bitt to be recompenced 
for the great ſervices fhe had dene i him and Cæſar, in aſſiſing 
Dolabeila, and commonding a fleet in perſon in ſpite of Cafhus 
| | \ ans 
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Cleopatra. 
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his party. This interview proved fatal to Anthony. No 
_—_ 1 of himſelf, he, from this moment, otra 
a paſſion for her, which was the cauſe of all the future miſ- 
fortunes of his life. The purſuit of arms gave way to gentler 
cares, and he followed her into Egypt, where he ſpent the 
enſuing year in all the delights and pleaſures his wanton 
heart could wiſh, or that luxuriant nation furniſh, 
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Whilſt Anthony was thus wholly taken up with Cleopatra, Year of 
OFavius was very buly in ſettling the affairs of Italy, and di- Rome 7 13. 


viding the promiſed lands among the veterans. This was 
extremely difficult, and very dangerous; for as the public 
treaſury was quite exhauſted, and he could not poſſibly raiſe 
money enough to ſatisfy the troops, it became abſolutely 
neceſſary for him to give up ſeveral towns allotted for their 
recompence. - The inhabitants of thoſe unhappy towns flocked 
daily in great multitudes to Rome; and vaſt numbers of 
women, with children in their arms whoſe tender years and 
innocence drew compaſſion from every one, filled the tem- 
les and public places with their cries and lamentations. 

he people of Rome talked very freely and boldly, and Ocla- 
vius heard their murmurings with a diſſimulation peculiar to 
himſelf, He borrowed what money he could; but finding 
that not ſufficient, he at laſt broke through all difficulties, 
and, purſuant to his firſt deſign, gave his foldiers lands and 
other places for their inheritance. The rich city of Cre- 
mma, which had been attached to the intereſt of Brutus, 
ſuffered exceedingly in this iniquitous. diſtribution ; and 
Mantua, unfortunately too near that place when abandoned 
to the mercy of the ungovernable ſoldiery, had more than her 
ſhare in theſe misfortunes. The prince of the Latin poets 
had like to have periſhed on this occaſion by the hand of a 


.. * 


centurion named Arrius, who purſued him with his drawn 


— 


Virgil in 


ſword, for daring to diſpute with him the poſſeſſion of his great dan- 
ſmall eſtate on the banks of the Mincio; and would have ger of be- 
deprived the world of the greateſt poet Itah ever produced, ing killed, 


had he not happily eſcaped by ſwimming croſs a river. To 
this adventure Virgil ſeems to have owed his farther reputa- 
tion and advancement; for it put him upon going directly 


to Rome, where his extraordinary talents recommended him goes to 
to Mæcenas and Aſinius Pollio, by whole intereſt he obtained Rome. 


the reſtitution of his farm, which is the ſubject of that excel- 
lent eclogue, the firſt of his Bucolics, he being then about 
twenty-eight years of age. 


Anthony's wife, Fulvia, 


knowing that nothing but a war in Fulvia 


Italy could force her huſband from Cleopatra's arms, reſolved quarrels 
to try every method which her rage and jealouſy could withO&#a- 
pou to bring him back. To this end ſhe applied to her vius, and 


* 


rother-in-law Lucius, who was then conſul, and who, be- kindles a 
ing under great obligations to her, and diſliking O#avins's war in 


proceedings, readily came into her deſigns of quarreling with Tracy. 


him. Many plauſible pretences, of which there could be no 
Vor. IV. want 
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want in ſuch unſettled times, were made uſe of. Name and 
all Italy, were in great miſery : proviſions were extremely 


dear, by Pompey's preventing all ſupplies from abroad; and 
at home the troops conſumed the whole produce of the land, 


and committed a thouſand diſorders. Fulvia and Lucius took 


advantage of theſe misfortunes to fire the ſoldiers and people 
againſt Octavius, who, on his fide did his utmoſt to calm 
them; heard their complaints with patience, and promiſed 
to redreſs their grievances. An open rupture ſoon enſued. 
The veterans who had ſerved under Anthony, complaining 
that Ofavius had favoured his own men in the diſtribution of 
the lands, together with ſuch of the [talrans as had been 
driven from their antient inheritances, ſided with Fulvia and 
Lucius; whilſt the friends of the late dictator, and thoſe 


legionaries who were ſatisfied with the lands fallen to their 
ſhare, took part with Octavius. Lucius was forced to retire 


to Peruſia, a ſtrong city of Hetruria, where he was cloſely 
beſieged by Octavius. Ventidius and Aſidius, two of Anthony's 


' commanders, attempted in vain to relieve the town, which, 
being at laſt reduced to the utmoſt miſeries of famine, Lu- 
cius came out, ſurrendered himſelf to Oftavins, and, with 
great earneſtneis, interceded for his poor ſoldiers, begging | 


that his puniſhment might attone for their offences. O#2a- 
ius received him kindly, and generouſly pardoned all his 
men. The town was deſigned to be plundered ; but one of 


the chief inhabitants, called Macedonicus, in a violent rage 
ſet fire to his houſe, and burned both himſelf and the whole 


city. Ventidius and the reſt made no reſiſtance; ſo that this 

dangerous war was ended in a few months, Pompey taking 

but ſmall advantage of it. Octavius entered Rome in trium- 
hal robes, and crowned with laurel : public feaſts were ce- 

L brate for ſeveral days together; and it was decreed by the 

ſenate and people, That, whenever any general ſhauld, for the 

4 005 merit a, triumph, Octavius ſhould have a ſhare in his 
onour. 


Whilſt Ofavius was ſettling his affairs in Haly with all the 


ſkill and addreſs of an able politician, Anthony was paſſing his 
time ingloriouſly at Alexandria, thinking of nothing but the 
enjoyment of his pleaſures; when he received the news that 


his brother had been defeated, that his wife and all his friends 
had left Italy, and that Odtavius had made himſelf maſter of 
all Gaul, and of the legions quartered therein, From ano- 
dvice, that the Parthians, under the 
command of Pacorus, their king's ſon, aſſiſted by Labienus and 
Barzapharnes, had made themſelves maſters of Hria, and 
ſacked Ferujalem, Upon this, Anthony, recovering, as it 
were, from his lethargic indolence, reſolved at length to leave 
Cleopatra, and march torthwith againſt the Parthians. With 
this view, having got tozether two hundred ſhips, and a con- 
ſiderable army, he failed to Tyr : but letters which he found 
on his arrival there from his wife Fulbia, and his friends, de- 
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termined him to poſtpone his Parthian expedition, and to re- 


turn immediately to Italy. In his way thither, he met Ful- Anthony 


2 


#4 


7 


1 


dig at Athens, where he blamed her and his bother Lucius returns to 


fr occaſioning the late diſorders; and learned from her, Itah, 


Odtauius, after putting away her daughter Ciodia, had 
— married Scribonia, the ſiſter of Lilo; Pompey's father-in- 
law. Octavius, politic in all he did, hoped by this to gain an 
alliance with Pompey, whoſe ſhipping he much wanted. 

Anthony, ſuſpectin Odtavius, advanced towards Italy, with- 
out ſhewing the leaſt concern for Fulvia, whom he left ſick 
at Sicyon, where ſhe.died of grief ſoon after. Domitius Ahe- 
nobarbus, the republican admiral, met him upon the Jonian 
ſea, and, inſtead of oppoſing him, delivered up to his fleet 
and forces. Anthony then failed to Brundiſtum, where the 
garriſon, conſiſting of five legions, which Octavius had placed 


there, refuſed him admittance. Upon this, Anthony blocked and lays 
up the place, and prevailed on Pompey to join him in attack- ſiege to 
ing Italy. Octavius marched directly to Brundiſium, where Brundu- 


the old ſoldiers being unwilling to hght againſt Anthony, he fium. 


was obliged to hearken to an accommodation, which was at 
length brought about by Cocceius, Pollio, and Mecænas. This 


dangerous breach being made up, and all offences and affronts 


mutually forgiven, a marriage was propoſed between Anthony 
and Ofavius's half-ſiſter Octavia, the widow of Marcellus. 
Though the queen of Egypt had ſo large a ſhare in Anthony's 
heart, yet this match was no ſooner propoſed to him, than 
he agreed to it with inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, at leaſt in ap- 


earance. After this, the two triumvirs had an interview, His agree- 
in which they made a new partition of the Roman empire ; ment with 
by virtue whereof, all weſtward of Codropolis, a town of I. Octavius. 


hricum, was to obey Odtavius; and all eaſtward of it, An- 
thony. Africa was left to Lepidus, whole authority declined 
daily. Anthony. was to make war upon the Parthians, and 
Ofavius upon dg if he refuſed to ſubmit upon reaſon- 
able conditions. Ttaly was to be common to both the trium- 
virs, for the raiſing of forces to carry on theſe wars; and 
Odtavius was to pardon Domitius, and all who had borne 


arms againſt him in the war of Peru/ſia. The two generals, He mar- 
thus reconciled, marched together to Rome, where the mar- ries Oa- 
riage between Anthony and Octavia was ſolemnized with great vius's ſiſ- 


magnificence. 
In conſequence of this agreement, Anthony ſent Ventidius 


into Alia againſt the Parthians. But, in the mean time, 


corn, which was become ſo dear that the people were ready 
to ſtarve. Anthony thereupon preiled his collegue, either to 
come to an accommodation with Peep, or oblige him, by 
a vigorous War, to recall his ſhips, and leave the ſea open 

| 2 or 


ter. 


great trouble aroſe at home. Pompey blocking up all the Rome in 
ports of Italy with his numerous fleets, Rome was reduced great di- 
to tne utmoſt extremity for want of proviſions, eſpecially ſtreſs. 
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for trade. Ozavius was more inclined to war, Pompey hay. 
ing lately taken from him the iſlands of Sardinia and Corſica 
but, as he wanted money to carry it on, with Anthony's ay. 
probation he laid two taxes on all the inhabitants of Nome 
and Italy; the one of two drachmas and an half for every 
ſlave; the other on all legacies. This ſo provoked the po- 
The peo- pulace, already pinched with hunger, that they roſe in oppo- 
ple riſe. ſition to theſe edicts, aſſaulted Ofavius in the orum, and 
would have torn him in pieces, had not Anthony haſtened to 
his aſſiſtance with a body of troops. At length, Anthoy, 
Agree- : Octauius, and Pompey, came to an interview; in which, 
ment be- among other acticles, it was agreed, That Pompey ſhould 
t Veen the keep poſſeſſion of the iſlands he then had, and that Pelopon- 
trinmvirs eſus ſhould be yielded to him; that he ſhould have the pri- 
and Pom- vilege of demanding the conſulſhip, though abſent; and of 
pey. 3 that office by any of his friends; that he ſhould 
leave the ſea open, and pay the people what corn was due 
from Sicily; and, that all the proſcribed perſons, except 
| ſuch as were guilty of Cæſar's death, ſhould have liberty to 
return. | | 
Year of All civil wars _ now ended for a while, Octavius, to 
Nome y 14. keep his troops in diſcipline, ſent ſome of them into Ihri- 
Anthony cum, and led the reſt into Gaul, where ſome diſturbances had 
marches broke out. Anthony departed for the Eaft, againſt the Par- 
into the thians, whom his lieutenant, Ventidius, had already dealt 
Eaſt. with ſo effectually, as fully to revenge the death of i: 
and retrieve the honour of the Roman name. Anthony there 
ſettled the affairs of Syria; made peace with Antiochus, king 
of Comagene, who had aſſiſted the Parthians ; eſtabliſhed Da- 
tus in ; war Pharnaces in Idumea, Herod in Fudaea, Amin- 
tas in Piſidia, and Polemon in Cilicia; and then returned to 
Athens, where he ſpent the winter with Oflavia in all the 
luxury he could poflibly deviſe. WEE 1x 
New diſ- In the mean time new diſputes aroſe between Pompey and 
putes be- Octavius; the late treaty having only regulated their preten- 
tween ſions, but not their ambition. The apparent ſubje& of their 
Pompey preſent quarrel was Peloponneſus, which had been ceded to 
and Octa- Pompey, Ofavius pretended, that it could not be given up 


Vvius. to him, till he diſcharged the arrears due from that province 


to the republic before the treaty. Pompey, on the other hand, 
maintained, that they had yielded him that country free from 
all charges. A breach enſuing, Pompey again blocked up the 
ports of Italy, and reduced Rome to great diſtrefs ; and Ofa- 
Vius prepared to invade Sicih with a powerful army, but 
wanted ſhipping. This was, very unexpectedly, remedied 
by the revolt of Pompey's admiral Menas, who, being offended 
with his maſter for not revenging the death of ſome of his 
friends, came over to Odtauius, with three legions and a nu- 
merous fleet which he commanded ; and likewiſe delivered 
up to him the iſlands of Corſica and Sardinia, of which he 
| Was 
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was governor. Odftauius then put to ſea, to invade Sicily, but 


203 


was beaten back by Pompey; and ſoon after his ſhips were Octavius 
extremely ſhattered as they lay at anchor, and moſt of his worſted at 


men caſt away. Theſe misfortunes obliged him to fortify ſea. 


the coaſts of Italy, leſt Pompey ſhould attempt an invaſion ; 
and ſend to Anthony for his aſſiſtance. However, in the midſt 
of all theſe cares, he ſtill found time for love. The charms 
of Livia, the wife of Tiberius, made ſo great an impreſſion 
upon his heart, that he divorced Scribonia, whoſe bad temper 
he was not able to bear; and, either by his intreaties or au- 


thority, made Tiberius yu Livia, whom he married, though He mar- 


then big with child, all the prieſts allowing it. 
Anthony was now arrived at Brunduſium with three hundred 


nesLivia. 


ſhips: part of which, being of no uſe to him in his Parthian Year of 
expedition, he deſigned to exchange with Octavius for land Rome716, 
forces. But this laſt having received news of Agrippa's quel- Anthony 
ing the Gauls, and having alſo got together a good fleet of his arrives in 


own, would willingly have diſpenſed with Anthony's coming. 1taly. 


He thought him already too powerful, and therefore, under 
various pretences, would fain have declined going to meet 
him. This ſo offended Anthony, who had long been jealous 
of his collegue, that he could not help complaining bitterly 
of him. Octavia generouſly undertook to mediate between 
them, and, with the aſſiſtance of Agrippa and Mzcenas, hap- 
pily cleared up all miſunderſtandings, and brought Ofawvns 
to an interview with Anthony; in which the exchange which 
this laſt deſired, was made: and as the time which had 


been fixed for the duration of the triumvirate was almoſt 


expired, they, of their own authority, without any regard to 
the ſuffrages of the ſenate or people, prolonged their power 


for five years more. Anthony departed for Syria, and Odta- 


vius ſet about making great preparations for his expedition 
againſt Pompey. | 


He reſolved to invade $7cily in three different places at the Octavius 
ſame time. Lepidus, whom he had ſent for from Africa, was prepares 
to land at Lihbæum, on the ſouth of the iſland ; Statiliut Ta- for war 
rus, who was at Tarentum, on the eaft ſide, at Cape Pachy- againſt 
num; and Octavius himſelf on the weſtern coaſt, at Cape Pompey, 


Pelirum ; whilſt Agrippa, whom he had appointed comman- 


der in chief of his navy, was to cruize off Mylæ, a city on 
æcenas, out of his natural levity, had 


the northern coaſt. 
already abandoned the party of Ofavins, and returned to 
2 Odtauius's fleet was again diſperſed and greatly ſhat- 
tered by a ſtorm: but he refitted it with all poſſible expedi- 


tion, and ſent it out again under the command of Agrippa, 


who firſt defeated Pompey at ſea, then was worſted himſelf, 
and afterwards landed in Sicily twenty-one legions, two 
thouſand horſe, and five thouſand light-armed men. No- 


thing memorable happened on land ; but Pompey challenged 


his enemy at ſea, and the offer being accepted, Agrippa to- 
| U 3 tally 
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tally defeated him, ſinking twenty-eight of his ſhips, and 
taking or deſtroying the reſt; fo that out of three hundred 
and fifty, only ſeventeen eſcaped. With theſe he fled toward; 
Ajia, deſigning to throw himſelf upon the mercy of Anthony, 


whoſe mother Julia he had formerly received with great civj- 


lity, when ſhe left R:me, during the war of Peruſia. Pon 
4 troops jubmitted to the conqueror z and Mejjana, after 
10Iding out ſome time, yielded to Lopidus; ſo that all Sicih 
was now brought into ſubjection. | 

This victory proved the ruin of Lepidus, who having now 
twenty-two legions and a ſtrong body of cavalry under his 
command, pleaſed himſelf with the ambitious thought of 
getting all Sly into his hands, and even pretended a right 
to it, as having been firſt invaded by him. OAavins ſent to 
him, to complain of this proceeding ; but Lepidus haughtily 
anſwered, That he would not ſujfer 8 to take upon him 
all the authority of the triumvirate, when he had an _ right th 
it. Upon this reply, O#avins, having firſt gained over, by 
his emillaries, the greateſt part of Lepidus's officers, repaired 
to his camp, attended with a ſtrong body of horſe. He no 
ſooner appeared, than the legions taken in Maſſana, whom 
he had already fund means to corrupt, flocked to him, of- 
tering him their ſervice. Lepidus, alarmed at this, fell upon 
CO#avius at the head of his guards, killed his ſhield-bearer 
cloſe by him, wounded him, and obliged him to retire, But 
the next day Lepidus had the mortification to ſee himſelf 
abandoned by all his troops, who, with their enſigns diſ- 
played, marched out of their camp in good order, to join his 


rival. The unhappy triumvir, thus forſaken, quitted all the 


marks of his authority, and, putting on a mourning robe, 


threw himſelf at the ſeet of his collegue, and begged his life; 
which was granted him with his eſtate; Octauius deſpiſing 


him too much to take it from him. Suetonius ſays he was 
baniſhed to Circeiz, a ſmall town on the coaſt of Latium, and 
there ended his life in obſcurity and contempt. Thus the 
whole authority of the triumvirate devolved upon Anthony and 
Odtavius, who held the Roman empire divided between them; 
the former having all the eaſt from the borders of Illyricum 
and the Adriatic Gulph, and the latter all the reſt. * 
was ſhortly after killed in Phrygia by Anthony's order. 
Octavius, after ſtaying ſome ſhort time in Sicihh, to ſettle 
affairs there, returned to Rome; where he was received with 
all poſſible demonſtrations of joy. The ſenate, in a body, 
met him at the gates, and, followed by all the people crowned 


with garlands, conducted him to the capitol ; from whence, 


after he had returned thanks to the gods for the ſucceſs of 
his arms, they attended him to his A The next day he 
aſſembled the ſenate, and, in a ſtudied ſpeech, gave them an 
account of his expedition, and aſſured them, that he had 


undertaken fo many toils and dangers with no other view 


than 


S8 2, 
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| a to reſtore peace and tranquility to Rome, When he had 


ended his ſpeech, he withdrew ; and the ſenators, no longer 
ſwayed with a love of liberty, but a ſpirit of ſlavery, and the 
meaneſt flattery, decreed him ſuch honours as he himſelf was 
aſhamed to aſſume. However, he gave leave for erecting his 


ſtatue of gold in the forum, with this inſcription, Te Cæſar, for” 


having reſtored pence by ſea and land; and to appoint an annual 


feaſt to be celebrated on the day he had overcome Pompey. 
A triumph was decreed him, but he would have only an ova- 


tion: after which he aſſembled the people, and having re- 
turned them thanks for the honour they had beſtowed on him, 
he leſſened the taxes, and forgave thoſe who had hired houſes 
of the public, all the rents they owed to the Treaſury. As 
the city, as well as the, country, had been greatly infeſted 


with thieves and robbers, during the late troubles, he ordered 


Sabinus, one of his lieutenants, to purſue and bring to juſtice 
all of them that could be found in ltaly and Sicihh and at the 
ſame time he eſtabliſhed at Rome ſeveral companies for the 
guard of the city. By this means, peace and tranquility were 
reſtored ; which, together with the plenty he procured, be- 
ing now maſter of Sicily, gained the affections of all the peo- 
ple to ſuch a degree, that ſome cities went even ſo far as to 
erect altars to him, eſpecially after one generous action, 
which gave them a high opinion of his prudence and good 
nature. He had found, among Pompey's papers, a great many 
letters to him from ſome of the chief men in the ſenate. 
Theſe he brought into the forum, and, before all the people, 
threw them unopened into the fire, proteſting, thut he ſacri- 


ficed his private reſentments to the public good. At the fame time 


he ſolemnly declared, That his intention was, to reſign his au- 
thority as ſoon as Anthony ſhould return from the Parthian war. 
This declaration, however .infincere, abſolutely gained him 
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the hearts of the undiſcerning multitude, who immediately Oæavius 
choſe him tribune of the people for his life, hoping this new is choſen 
dignity might induce him to lay down the odious title of tri- tribune 
umvir. He readily accepted the perpetual tribuneſhip, which for life. 


rendered his x4 Ah ſacred and inviolable ; but put off the 
ſuppreſſion of the triumvirate till Anthony's return, ſending 
Bibulus to him in the mean time, to inform him of his reſo- 
lution. After this, Octavius left Rome, and marched againſt 
the //lyr:ans, who had revolted. 


It was believed that the death of Pompey would have put Year of 


an end to all civil war: but the unbounded ambition of Oc- Rome 719. 


tavius and Anthony ſoon involved the Roman ſtate in new tiou- 


bles. Anthony's paſſion for Cleopatra, and the extravagant 


preſents of whole provinces which he made her, ſerved Oc- 
tavius for a pretence to make war upon him in reality, to rid 
himſelf of a competitor ſo formidable, both for his valour 
and the high reputation he had gained among the ſoldiery. 
Anthony had led Octavia into Italy, and paſſed into Syria, 


whither he had invited Cleopatra, and gave her all Phœnicia, 
| U 4 Cæœlo- 
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Cælo-Syria, Cyprus, and a great part of Cilicia, Arabia, and 
Judas. Theſe profuſe gifts much diſpleaſed the Roman peo- 


prodigali- ple, who daily publiſhed ſcurrilous lampoons, cenſuring his 
ty offends conduct, and turning him into ridicule, on account of the 
the Roman ſcandalpus life he led with Cleopatra. Soon after, he march- 


people. 


ed againſt the Parthians with an army which made all the 
eaſt tremble, but which ſerved only to render his retreat 
more ſhameful, as we have related in the hiſtory of the 
Parthians. As all the misfortunes he met with in that fata] 
expedition were owing to his paſſion for Cleopatra, which 
made him neglect the more proper meaſures, to follow thoſe 
only which might haſten his return to her, the Romans were 
highly incenſed againſt him. But what moſt of all provo- 
ked them was, his taking Artabazes, king of Armenia, in the 
treacherous manner we have related in the hiſtory of that 
kingdom, and leading him in triumph into Alexandria; the 


Romans looking upon the ceremony of triumphing as appro- 


OXFavwius 


priated wholly to their city. : 
Octavius took advantage of Anthony's impolitic conduct to 


ſtirs them exaſperate the people ſtill more againſt him; and when he 
up againſt found them ſufficiently incenſed, he reſolved to ſend Octavia 


him, 


Mnthory 
again of- 
fends the 
Roman 


people, 


to her huſband, that he might have a plauſible pretence to 


declare war againſt him, if he ſhould offer her the affront of 
ſending her back without ſeeing her. Anthony was now at 
Leucopolis in Syria, waiting impatiently for the arrival of 
Cleopatra, who at laſt came, with great quantities of cloaths 
for the ſoldiers, and a vaſt ſum of money; at leaſt 4nthon 
gave her the honour of it, when he diſtributed it. Almol 
at the ſame time, Octavia ſent him word from Athens, where 
ſhe had ſtopped, that ſhe had brought with her cloaths, 
arms, and horſes for his ſoldiers, with rich preſents for his 
friends and officers, and two thouſand choſen men well 
armed. This was very unwelcome news to Cleopatra, who, 
fearing the preſence of a virtuous rival, feigned a deep me- 
lancholy, abſtained from food, ſhed tears, and practiſed 
every art that could excite Anthony's tenderneſs ; by which 
ſhe prevailed fo far, that he laid aſide his expedition againft 
Parthia, and ſent Odtavia word to return to Rome. After 
this he went with Cleopatra to Egypt. ; 3 
This injurious treatment of Octavia drew upon him the 
reſentment of all the Romans, which was heightened by his 
behaviour immediately after at Alexandria, where, after teaſt- 
ing all the inhabitants of that city with great magnificence, 
and cauſing a throne of filver to be erected in the moſt 


public place, with two ſeats of gold, one for himſelf and 


the other for Cleopatra, and lower ſeats at their feet for his 
children, he proclaimed Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Cyprus, 
6 fo and Cœlo-Syria, aſſociating with her Cæſario, the fon 


ſhe had by Julius Cæſar. To his own children by her he 
gave, to Alexander, the eldeſt, Armenia, Media, Parthia, and 


the reſt of the eaſtern provinces from the Euphrates - "rap 
; 5 | cls; 
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Indus; to Cleopatra, the twin-ſiſter of Alexander, Lybia and 
Cyrene ; and to Ptolemy, whom he ſurnamed Ph: ** 
Phenicia, Syria, Cilicia, and all the countries of the Leſſer 
Aja from the Euphrates to the Helleſpont; and he conferred 
on each of them the title of King of #:ngs. During this 
ompous ceremony, Cleopatra appeared dreſſed like the god- 
deſs Hie, and Anthony like the god Qſiris. 


Odiauius, taking advantage of the general reſentment Q 4u;us 
againſt Anthony, accuſed him before the ſenate and people, accuſes 
of this and ſeveral other attempts highly injurious to the ma- himbefore 
jeſty of the Roman empire ; upon which, Anthony ſent ſome the ſenate. 


of his friends to Rome to plead his cauſe, and accuſe Octa- 
dun in his turn; but this, laſt juſtihed himſelf to the entire 
ſatisfaction of the Romans. Octavia uſed her utmoſt endea- 
rours to bring about a reconciliation, but in vain, her ef- 
forts ſerving only to incenſe the people ſtill more againſt 
Anthony, for his ill uſage of a lady of her extraordinary merit. 


Both ſides reſolved upon a war. Anthony ordered Canidius, Both ſides 
one of his lieutenants, to march immediately. with fixteen prepare 
legions to the coaſts of the Ianian ſea, and there keep him- for war. 


ſelf in readineſs to paſs over into Europe at a day's warning 
whilſt he himſelf haſtened with, Cleopatra to Epheſus, where 
his lieutenants had got together eight hundred veſſels, of 
which Cleopatra furnithed two hundred, with twenty thou- 
ſand talents, and proviſions for all his forces. Anthony, b 
the advice of his friends, was going to ſend Clepatra bac 
into Egypt, there to wait the event of the war ; but ſhe, 
fearing Teſt a peace ſhould be made in her abſence, and An- 
thany be again reconciled to Octavia, bribed Canidius to re- 
preſent to Anthony a number of inconveniences that her de- 
parture would occation, and particularly the depriving him 
of the aſſiſtance of the DO, who were the beſt part of 
his navy. Theſe counſels, and her own artful inſinuations 
prevailed, 


Anthony and Cleopatra went together to Samos, to which Rehaviour 
| Pg all the kings, princes, and nations, from Egypt to the of Antho- 


uxine ſea, and from Armenia to Hllyricum, were ordered to ,y 


ſend men, arms, and proviſion, At the fame time, it was Cleopatra 
protlaimed, that all ſtage- players, dancers, ſingers, buffoons, at Samos. 


Cc. ſhould repair to the ſame iſland ; fo that frequently, 
when a ſhip was thought to come laden with ſoldiers, arms, 
and ammunition, it proved to be full of players, ſcenes, and 
machines ; and whilſt all the reſt of the world was in tears, 
and grout dread of the approaching war, joy and all kind of 
pleaſure reigned at Samos, as if they had abandoned all other 


places to reſide there. Thither each city within the limits 
of Anthony's government was ordered to fend an ox to be 
offered in ſacrifice, and the kings who accompanied him 
_ contended who ſhould make the moſt ſumptuous entertain- 
ments; inſomuch that the ſpectators could not help aſking 

one 
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one another, pat rejoicings they would make after a via; 
who made ſuch magnificent feaſts before a 3 war by * 


Anthony's ſtay at Samos was very favourable to Oavins, 
who could make but ſmall ee dae 0m for war, by reaſon 
7 


of the diſcontent of all the Italian cities, occaſioned by the 
heavy taxes laid upon them, and increaſed by the news of 
Anthony's approach with ſuch formidable forces. But when 
they ſaw that all Anthony's parade tended only to fill the pub. 
lic places and theatres of Samos, Octavius found means to 
appeaſe them, and put himſelf in a poſture of diſputing the 
empire upon an equal footing with his enemies. A ſtep 
which Anthony now took rendered him more odious than 
ever; for having brought Cleopatra to Athens, and there 
heaped upon her greater honours than ever mortal had re- 
Anthony ceived before, he — divorced Octabia, and ſent orders 
divorces to Rome to drive her out of her houſe. Ogiavia readily obey- 
Octavia. ed, without murmuring, only lamenting her hard fate, in 
being made one of the cauſes of a civil war. Several of his 
friends, unable any longer to bear with his diſorders, aban- 
doned him, and went over to O#tavius, who having now 
got poſſeſſion of Anthony's will, which had been lodged with 
the veſtals at Rome, found therein new matter to complain 
of to the ſenate and people; Anthony having bequeathed 
molt of the Roman provinces under his command to Cleopa- 
tra, and ordered, that wherever he ſhould die, though at 
Rome itſelf, his body ſhould be ſent into Egypt to Cleopatra, 
to be buried as ſhe ſhould direct. To this was vey a re- 
port, that Anthony deſigned to give Rome to Cleopatra, if his 
arms were proſperous, and to transfer the ſeat of the empire 
into Egypt. | | 

Year of Odtavius now finding himſelf in a condition to encounter 
Rome 722. Anthony with equal forces, no longer delayed declaring war, 
but cauſed it to be decreed only againſt Cleopatra, for fear of 
War de- provoking Anthony's friends, who were {til] very numerous 
clared a- and powerful. 1 Anthony was deprived of the con- 
gainſt C/e- ſulate, and his government was taken from him, for ſuffer- 
epatra. ing himſelf to be ruled by a woman. The decree implied 
beſides, that Cleopatra had ſo bewitched Anthony with her 
charms and potions, as to bereave him of his ſenſes ; and 
that it was not he who was to manage the war againſt the 
Romans, but Mardicon her eunuch, and [ras and Charm, 
her women, who were now become Anthony's governors. 
All his followers were invited over with great promiſes 
of rewards, but not declared enemies, partly to prevent 
their growing deſperate, and partly to render Anthony more 
inexcuſable in making war againſt his country for the ſake of 

| an Egyptian woman. St | 
The for- The forces of theſe two generals were anſwerable to the 
ces of Oc- empire they contended for, one drawing all the eaft, and 
zavius the other the weſt to his party. All the ſeveral Wings - 
Ajidty 
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Aſa, that were allies of the Romans, followed the fortune 

of Anthony, ſome in perſon, others only with their troops, and An- 
all which, together with Anthony's forces, compoled an army zhony, 
of an hundred thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe ; 

and bis fleet conſiſted of five hundred ſhips of war, ſome of 

which had eight, and ſome ten banks of oars. As for Octa- 

21s, he had no foreign princes in his army, which amount- 

ed only to eighty thouſand foot, but was as — in cavalry 

as the enemy's. He had but two hundred and fifty ſhips ; 

but they were lighter, better manned, and more convenient 

than Anthony's. | 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, both armies took the Anthony 
field, and the fleets put to ſea. Anthony's fleet failed into encamps 
the gulf of Ambracia, between the iſlands of Corcyra and Ce- at Actium, 

hatonia, and his army encamped at A#1um, near his fleet. near his 
Whilſt Anthony's fleet lay at anchor there, Octauius, croſſing fleet. 
the IJonian ſea, ſurprized Toryne, a ſmall city near Actium, 

and appeared the next morning, at break of day, off Actium, 

with his ſhips in order of battle. As Anthony's legions were 

not yet arrived, he had but a ſmall number of ſoldiers on 

board his fleet, and conſequently muſt have been defeated, 

had Octavius attacked him. But this laſt, afraid to venture 

an engagement in that narrow paſſage, Agrippa being abſent, 

ſtood off to ſea. 

Octavius's land-forces were encamped on the other fide of and Oc- 
the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, While he lay there, _ = 5 
Autheny, who was well acquainted with the country, found hs 8 ro 
means to cut off the water from his camp, which much ;... bay Po f 
diſtreſſed his army. In the mean time, the brave Agrippa the gulf 


ravaged the coaſts of Greece, intercepted all the conyoys that , ,® . 


were coming to Anthony from Egypt, Syria, and Aſia, ſtormed 

ſeveral cities, and, in the ſight of Anthony, made himſelf 

maſter of Leucas, a {mall iſland near Actium, and of the ſhips g, loit 
that were there. The cities of Mathona, Leucadia, Petras, of 1 ” 
and Corinth ſubmitted to him. He defeated ©. Naſidius, „ tb. 
whom Anthony had ſent to ſtop the progreſs of his conqueſts ; 7 
and as he was returning from the coaſts of Greece, to join 
Octavius, he fell in with Socius, one of Anthony's admirals, 
who had juſt put to flight L. Taureſius, whom Octavius had 
ſent out with a numerous ſquadron to watch the motions of 
the enemy. Agrippa attacked him, took ſome of his ſhips, 
ſunk others, and diſperſed the reſt. Socius himſelf periſhed, 
and with him Tracondimotus, king of Cilicia. At the fame 
time, a great body of Anthony's cavalry, commanded by 
himſelf, was defeated by a detachment of Octavius's, under 
the command of Titius and Statilius Taurus. Theſe advan- 
tages re-animated Octavius's ſoldiers, brought ſeveral of An- 
thony's friends over to him, and made Fr. ax himſelf aban- 
don in the night the camp he had fortified over againſt the 
enemy's, and retire to Actium, on the other ſide of the 


gulf, 
| | 2 55 At 


Anthony 
reſolves 
upon a 


ſea-fight. 
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am" the perſons of diſtinction who went over to O74. 


vius on this occaſion, were, the kings Amyntas and Deintarys 
and Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, the laſt year's conſul, who, + 
notwithſtanding his affection to Anthony, could no longer bear 
the haughty and infolent behaviour of Cleopatra. "The de- 
ſertion of Demitias, whom Anthony looked upon as one of his 
beſt friends, ſtung him to the heart; but, with his natural 
neroſity, he ſent after him all his equipage, friends, and 
ervants, which ſo ſenſibly touched Domitius, who, was ſick 
of a fever when he fled, that he died ſoon after, his diſtem- 
per being increaſed by the cutting reflection of having aban- 
doned a man who thus requited his infidelity with kindneſs only. 
At length Canidius arrived with the legions, and, ſeeing 
the danger near, changed his mind with relation to Cleopatra, 
whom he now adviſed Anthony to ſend back, and to go himſelf 
into Macedonia, where he might fight by land with ſo much 
the more advantage, as Dicomes, king of the Getz, was 
ready to join him with a great army. Anthony was much 
inclined to follow this advice; but Cleopatra, whoſe words 
were oracles with him, byafled him the other way, and 
obliged him, againſt his own judgment, to hazard the em- 
ire and his life, in a ſea- fight. This reſolution being ta- 
ken, Anthony, knowing the effeminacy of the Egyptians, and 
fearing they would turn their backs as ſoon as the fight be- 
gan, et fire to all their ſhips, except ſixty, which he left to 
erve as a guard for the queen ; and out of the ſquadrons of 
his alltes he choſe the beſt gallies, from three ranks of oars 
to ten, and burnt the reſt, for want of mariners to man them, 
Both fleets were now ready to engage ; but a violent 
ſtorm, which continued for four days together, prevented 
them. On the fifth, the ſea being calm, they advanced 
towards each other in good order. Gellins Publicola com- 
manded Anthony's right wing, Cælius the left, and Marcus 
Orauius and Marcus Fuſteius the main body. On Octavius's 
fide, e er was placed in the centre, having Larius on his 
right, and Aruntius on his left. Anthony and O#tawins had 
no particular poſt, but went each in a little veſſel from one 
diviſion to another, encouraging their men, and putting 


them in mind of their former exploits and victories. The 


largeneſs of your ſhips, ſaid Anthony to his men, gives you an 
Taue fr 25 as firmly as ws dry land. Bow your valour 

expert this day the empire of the world, and you may depend 
upon rewards anfowerable to fo noble a conqueſt. Octavius gave 
no leſs hopes to his ſoldiers, and ended his ſpeech with ſay- 
ing, The enemy's veſſels are laden indeed, but not manned ; and 
] exceed us in multitudes of men, we ſurpaſs them in number 


Vi 
75 52 Be therefore now, as ye have ever been, conquerors. 
0 


pot more, were to detain you from victory. Only call to 


mind your ancient valour, and remember, that I am Cæſar, and 


that you are Romans. 4 ks 
The armies of the two contending chiefs, to the number 
of two hundred thouſand men, were drawn up, the one * 
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the north, and the other on the ſouth ſide of the Ambracian The bat- 
gulf, waiting the event of the battle at ſea, which was be- tle of Ae- 
un with equal bravery on both ſides, and laſted feveral tum. 
Found, with as fair a proſpect of ſucceſs for Anthony as for 

Ofavius; when Cleopatra, wearied with expectation, or Cleopatra 
overcome with fear, on a ſudden tacked about with her _ flies, 
ſhips, and fled towards Peloponneſus. Anthony ſtruck wit 
amazement at this ſight, betrayed a weakneſs ſcarce to be 

imagined, and confirmed, as Plutarch obſerves, the ancient 

ſaying, that a lover's ſoul lives in another's body; for he no 

ſooner ſaw the queen's ſhip under ſail, than, forgetting the 

duty of a general, and renouncing the empire of the world, 45 

as if her abſence had been all he had to fear, he threw him- 2 
ſelf into a ſmall ſhip, and, attended only by two domeſtics, her 
abandoned his men, who were ſacrificing their lives in his 7 
ſervice, to follow a baſe woman, who had long ſince begun, . [ _- 
and was now completing his deſtruction. As ſoon as he _— 
came up with Cleopatra's galley, he was taken on board; 1 
but, without ſo much as ſeeing her, he placed himſelf at the | 
ſtern, and there, leaning his elbows on his knees, and his 1 
head on both his hands, as one confounded with anger and 1 
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ſhame for his ill conduct, he remained a long while in that 1.8 


melancholy poſture. His men ſtill continued the battle ll 
with great bravery till the evening, when, partly by the —_— 
pou conduct of Agrippa, and partly by the promiſes of | 1 38 
2avius, they were induced to ſubmit. Three hundred His fleet 


ſhips yielded to the conqueror ; but not above five thouſand ſarbatics, _ 
men were killed in the whole action. Anthony's land forces 1 
ſnewed no leſs fidelity and affection for their commander, 1 1 
than his marines had done. They could not be brought to _- 2 
believe, that a general, who had nineteen legions intire, and 1 
twelve thouſand horſe, could baſely deſert them; and eſpe- J 1 
cially Anthony who had ſo often ſeen fortune in all her — 
ſhapes, as Plutarch expreſſes it, and been ſo accuſtomed to 1 
changes. They expected that he would ſoon appear from 

ſome part or other, and, putting himſelf at their head, give 18 
them an . of ſhewing their zeal for him, which 1 

: 


was ſuch, that even after they were ſure he had forſaken 

them, and they were ſurrounded both by ſea and land, they 

kept in a body for ſeven days together, and rejected the ad- 
vantageous offers Ofavius made them; till at laſt, being and his i 
abandoned by Canidius and all their chief officers, who pri- army. » 1 
vately made their eſcape, they ſubmitted on honourable 238 


terms, and were incorporated among Octavius's legions. _— 


The auxiliaries, who had ſerved under Anthony, retired to 
their reſpective countries, and made their peace with the 
conqueror on the beſt terms they could. Some of them 
were diſbanded, others continued in their former ſtate, but 
all were heavily taxed. The Romans in general were treated 
with great clemency, only a few of the moſt inveterate be- 
ing puniſhed with death, | 

* NNN | Anthong 
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So continued in his melancholy three days, without 
ſeeing Cleopatra, till he arrived at Tænarus in Laconia, where 
her woman brought them to converſe together as formerly 
and he ſhewed himſelf as fond of her as ever. Here he 
learnt the fate of his navy; but not ſuſpecting the defection of 
his army, he wrote to Canidius to retreat through Macechnia 
into Aſia, propoſing to renew the war there. He then gave 
his friends that were about him one of his largeſt ſhips, laden 
with a vaſt treaſure, deſiring them to ſhare it among them, 
and provide for their own ſafety. They, with tears, refuſed 
to accept it, proteſting they would never forſake him : but 
. he abſolutely commanded them to depart, and leave him to 
He retires his evil deſtiny. After this he retired to Africa, from whence 
to Africa, he ſent Cleopatra into Egypt, and ſoon after followed her thi- 
and from ther, What enſued farther with regard to Anthony and Cle- 
thence to 7 N together with the affecting circumſtances of their 
Egypt. eath, and the reduction of Egypt by Octavius, belongs pro- 
perly to the hiſtory of that country, to which we therefore 
refer our readers. All Anthony's ſtatues, both in Egypt and 
at Rome, were thrown down, and intirely demoliſhed ; his 
memory was declared infamous by the ſervile ſenate ; and a 
decree was paſled, enacting, that none of his family ſhould 
ever after bear the name of Marcus. 
Octadius After Odtavius had reduced Egypt, and ſettled the affairs of 
returns to the eaſt, he returned to Rome, where he was received with 
Rome. univerſal joy and ſatisfaction, and had three triumphs de- 
Year of creed him; the firſt for Ilhricum, the ſecond for the battle 
Rome 725. of Actium, and the third for the conqueſt of Egypt. The 
h temple of Janus, which had ſtood open two hundred and 
The tem- five years, was now cloſed, and Rome was ſo much enriched 
ple of Ja- by the immenſe treaſures which Oclauius and his ſoldiers 
nus cloſed. brought out of Egypt, that the intereſt of money fell from ten 
to four per cent. After his triumph, the name of emperor 
was conferred on him, not in the common ſenſe, as import- 
ing only a title of honour, but as expreſſing a ſovereign pow- 
| er and uncontroulable authority. 
OXavius Odlavius, now ſole maſter of the Roman empire, partly by 
reforms the power with which the people had at ſeveral times in- 
the abuſes veſted him, and partly by the ruin of his enemies, was at 
of the the height of his wiſhes, and reſolved to exerciſe all the cle- 
ſtate. mency of a good prince, and all the art of a refined politi- 
| cian. His Bf care was to aſſure himſelf of Anthony's adhe- 
rents; to which end he gave out, that he had burnt all An- 
thony's papers without reading them; well knowing, that as 
long as any thought themſelves ſuſpected adverſaries, they 
would never be real friends. He gave to the ſenators and 
magiſtrates ſumptuous feaſts and entertainments, and to the 
people magnificent ſhews and plays, accompanied with ſueh 
an air of benevolence, and intermixed with ſuch a variety 
of pleaſures, as might reaſonably baniſh their ſorrows for the 


old proſcription, and remove their fears of a new one. He 
| regulated 
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regulated many abuſes and corruptions in the ſtate with great 
widom and dexterity ; and though he did not give up the 
leaſt part of his authority, yet he exerciſed it with ſuch diſ- 
cretion and moderation, that the commonwealth was hap- 
picr under his government, than when it enjoyed all its pri- 
vileges. He allowed the people their due liberties, but re- 

trenched the licentiouſneſs of cabals and factions ; and to the 

ſenate he reſtored its ancient ſplendor, but baniſhed its late 
corruption. He contented himſelf with a moderate power, 

which would not allow him the freedom of doing ill ; but 

he made it abſolute, when it impoſed upon others the neceſ- 

ſity of doing well: ſo that the people were not leſs free, 

but in matters of ſedition; nor the ſenate leſs powerful, but 

in matters of injuſtice ; and the Romans ſeemed to have loſt 

nothing of the happineſs that liberty might produce, but only 

the misfortunes it might occaſion. 

Having thus eſtabliſhed good order in the ſtate, Octavius Oftawius 
began to be extremely perplexed in his mind, and long con- thinks of 
ſidered within himſelf, whether he ought to retain the govern- reſigning 
ment of the empire, or reſtore the people to their firſt liberty. his power. 
The examples of Sylla and Julius Ceſar filled him with 
g doubts and difficulties, when he conſidered that the former, 

who had voluntarily reſigned his power, died peaceably in 
the midſt of his enemies; and the latter, for retaining it, 
was aſſaſſinated in full ſenate by his moſt intimate friends. 
On the other hand, he reflected, that the commonwealth 
had been ſo extremely harraſſed and broken by violent fac- 
tions and civil wars, that the yoke would prove their great- 
eſt relief, eſpecially as he would manage it. He found too, 
that the people of Rome had almoſt intirely loſt their antient 
vigour and deſire of liberty, and the ſenate much of its for- 
mer firmneſs and reſolution; and that the corruptions of the 
ſtate were ſo numerous, and ſo dangerous, that nothing but 
a change could cure or correct them. In this perplexed ſi- 
tuation he determined to conſult his two moſt intimate and 
truſty friends, Agrippa and Mecenas, the former no leſs fa- 
mous for his probity than his valour, and the latter a man of 
72 penetration, and generally eſteemed the beſt politician 
of his age. | 
Agrippa, ſenſible only of that glory which is acquired by Agrippa 
great and heroic actions, frankly declared for a generous adviſes 
reſignation, and exhorted Octauius to convince the world, him to it. 
by reſtoring liberty to his country, that the only motive for 
his taking up arms was to revenge his uncle's death. Ma- But he is 
cenas, on the contrary, repreſented to him, that he had done diſſuaded 
too much to go back ; that, after ſo much blood-ſhed, there from it by 
could be no ſafety for him but on the throne ; that, if he Mæcenas. 
diveſted himſelf of the ſovereign power, he would be im- 
mediately proſecuted by the children and friends of the ma- 
ny illuſtrious perſons, whom the misfortunes of the times 
had forced him to ſacrifice to his ſafety ; and that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary for the welfare and tranquility of _— 
| public 
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public, that the ſovereign power ſhould be in the hands of 
one, and not divided among many. Octavius thanked them 
for their friendly advice, but inclined to the opinion of 
Mæcenas, who thereupon gave him many excellent inſtruc. 
tion and rules of government, which are related at length 
by Dion Caſſius. Among other _— he told him, That h 
could not fail of being ſucceſsful in all his undertakings, happy in 
has life-time, and famous in hiſtory after his death, if he governed 
others as he would wiſh to be governed himſelf, had he been born 
to obey, and not to command, He added, That if, in takin upon 
him the ſovereign power, he fearcd the name of king, as * in 
a commonwealth, he might take the title of Cæſar, or Imperator, 
and under that name, which was well known to the Romans, en- 
joy the authority of a king. | 
From this time Octavius laid aſide all thoughts of quitting 
the ſovereign power ; but, to deceive the people into a be- 
lief tnat they ſtill enjoyed their ancient government, he con- 
tinued the old magiſtrates, with the ſame name, pomp, and 
ornaments as before, but with only what power be thought 
fit to leave them. They were to have no military power ; 
but were, as before, to judge finally all cauſes, except ſuch 
as were Capital, ſome of which were left to the governor of 
 KRome, but the chief he reſerved to himſelf, He paid great 
court to the people, making the very name that covered his 
uſurpation a compliment to them, by affecting to call it the 
power of the tribuneſhip. He likewiſe won the hearts of the 
populace, by procuring them plenty and cheapneſs of pro- 
viſions, and frequently entertaining them with ſhews and 
diverſions; by which means he kept them in good humour, 
and made them forget uſurpation, ſlavery, wot every public 
evil; people in eaſe and plenty being under no temptation 
of inquiring into the title of their prince, or reſenting acts 
of power, which they do not immediately feel. 


nues the 
old magi 
trates. 


Ie in- e and Agrippa being made cenſors, among other things 


creaſes the belonging to that office, he took care to purge the ſenate of 
fenate, Many unqualifed members, which had crept into it during 
the late civil wars, and then filled it up with creatures of 
his own, increaſing the number to a thouſand. He ſupplied 
ſeveral poor ſenators with money out of the treaſury, to 
enable them to diſcharge the public offices, and always ſhew- 
ed a great reſpect for that venerable aſſembly, and a deſire 
E to preſerve their ancient glory and dignity, whilſt he was, 
but diveſts in fact, diveſting them of all power and authority. To 
chem of prevent them from raiſing new diſturbances in the diſtant 
all power. provinces, which he ns knew how eaſy it might be for 
perfons of their high rank to do in the then unſettled ſtate 
of affairs, he iſſued an edict, forbidding any ſenator to tra- 
vel out of Italy without leave, except ſuch as had lands in 
Sicily, or Narboneſe Gaul, provinces adjoining to Itah, and 

not in a condition to do any harm. i 
Year of Before Octavius ended his fixth conſulſhip, in which ripe 
Reme7 26. pa was his collegue, he took a cenſus of the people, : _ 
orty- 


to have. 
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forty-one years ſince the laſt, and in this the number of men Odtavius 
ft to bear arms amounted to four hundred and fixty-three numbers 
thouſand, the moſt that had ever yet been found. He like- the people 
wiſe celebrated the games, which had been decreed for his 
victory at Actium ; and it was ordered that they ſhould be 
repeated every fifth year, four colleges of prieſts called ponti- 
, augurs, ſeptemviri, and quindecimviri, being appointed 
to take care of them in their turns. He inſtituted many 
other games at his own expence, to amuſe the people, and 
divert their attention from his actions and their ancient free- 
dom; giving them alſo four times as much corn as they uſed 
Al debts due to the exchequer before the battle 
of Actium, were cancelled, excepting ſuch as were for build- 
ings erected at the public expence ; and ſeveral ſevere and 
unjuſt laws, which had been made during the triumvirate, 
were annulled. He raiſed many public buildings, repaired 
the old ones, and added ſeveral ſtately ornaments to the 
city, which, if we may credit ſome ancient writers, was at 
this time fifty miles in circumference, and contained near 
four millions of ſouls. | 
Odctavius, now 22 upon his ſeventh conſulſhip, in Year of 
which Agrippa was again his collegue, finding all things ripe Reme 727, 
for his defign, the people being highly pleaſed with his mild 
government, and the ſenate filled with his creatures, whoſe 
fortunes depended upon his holding the power he had 
uſurped, went, by the advice of Macenas and Agrippa, to Ofawins 
the ſenate-houſe, and there, in a ſtudied ſpeech, offered to offers to 
reſign his authority, and reſtore the government of the reſign his 
commonwealth to the people. This, as he knew would be power. 
the caſe, was ftrongly oppoſed by the majority of the ſena- : 
tors, who often interrupted him whilſt he was ſpeaking, But is 
and, after he had done, unanimouſly beſought him to take prevailed 
pew himſelf alone the government of the Roman empire. on by the 
e, with ſeeming reluctancy, yielded to their requeſts, but ſenate to 
would accept of it only for ten years, in which time, he keep it. 
faid, he ſhould be able to ſettle all things in ſuch peace and 
order, that there would be no further need of his authority, 
and he might put the government again into the hands of 


the ſenate and people. With this new authority the ſenate 


— to diſtinguiſh him _y new 1 . hat -_ = | 

mulus was propoſed by ſome, Auguſtus by others, and this 7 
laſt, by which = - 15 — ora him, was that which 2 
he choſe; the former ſavouring too much of royalty. For „, nw. 
the greater ſafety of his perſon, it was decreed, that the pay fed on him 
of his guards ſhould be double that of all other ſoldiers. 

Thus Augu/tus got confirmed to him by the ſenate and His policy 
pes all the power and authority which he had uſurped : in divid- 
ut that he might {till ſeem to ſhare it with them, he athgned ing the 
to the ſenate the government of thoſe provinces which were provinces 
quiet and peaceable, and kept to himſelf ſuch as, bordering with the 
upon enemies, were moſt expoſed to troubles, ſaying, That ſenate. 
Vol. IV; = he | 
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he defired the 1 might enjoy their power with w__ ant 
ſafety, whil/t he underwent all the fatigue and danger. By this 
policy, he. ſecured all the military power to himſelf, the 
troops lying in the provinces he had choſen ; and the others, 
which were to be governed by the ſenate, being quite deſti- 
tute of forces. 'T heſe laſt were called ſenatorial, and the 
former imperial provinces. The ſenatorial were, Africa, 
Numidia, Lybia, Cyrenaica, Aſia Minor, Greece, Epirus, Dal. 
| matia, Macedonia, Crete, Sicily, Sardinia, and that part of 
| Spain called Batica. The imperial provinces were, the reſt 
of Spain, all Gaul and Germany, Syria, Phœnicia, Cilicia, 
Cyprus, and Egypt. After this he ſet over the provinces of 
both ſorts men of patrictan dignity, with the titles of Pro- 
conſuls and Pro-pretors ; but over Egypt only a private knight, 
tearing leſt a perſon of high rank might avail himſelf of the 
wealth and ſituation of that country, to raiſe new diſturban- 
ces in the empire. Africa and Aſia were given to ſenators, 
1 and the reſt of the provinces to prætorians; but none of 
them were to enter upon this employment within five years 
after they had borne offices in the city; nor was any one to 
| hold his government above a year, but, upon the arrival of 
Þþ The end his ſucceſſor, to depart immediately for Rome, and be there 
1 of the within three months after at fartheſt. Thus ended the 
| | common-| greateſt commonwealth, and at the ſame time began the 
wealth, greateſt monarchy that ever was known. | 
The Roman dominions, now almoſt at their greateſt extent, 
contained at this time, in Europe, Italy, both the Gauls, Spain, 
Greece, Illyricum, Dacia, Pannonia, and ſome part of Britain 
and Germany: in Aſia, all thoſe provinces which went under 
the name of Aſia Minor, Armenia, Syria, Fudæa, with part of 
Meſopotamia and Media; and in Africa, Egypt, Afric, Numi- 
dia, Mauritania, and Lybia ; beſides many iſlands and parts 
of other provinces. This vaſt empire, comprehending the 
greateſt, and by far the beſt part of the then known world, 
was near four thouſand miles in length, and about half as 
much in breadth ; and its yearly revenues have, by a modeſt 
computation, been reckoned to amount to forty millions of 
our money. As to the Romans themſelves, they had nothing 
left of the noble ſpirit, and manly virtues of their an- 
ceſtors, but were — in luxury and effeminacy. The 
people, who had been wont to direct mighty wars, to raiſe 
or depoſe the greateſt kings, and to beſtow or take away 
8 vaſt empires, were now ſo loſt to all ſenſe of greatneſs, 
| that if they had but bread and ſhews, their ambition went 
| | no higher ; and the nobility, more learned indeed, and more 
'' | polite, than in former ages, were grown idle, venal, vicious, 
| inſenſible of private virtues, utter ſtrangers to public glory 
| or diſgrace, void of zeal for the welfare of their country, and 
2' ſolely intent on gaining the favour of the prince, as know- 
ing, that certain wealth and preferment were the rewards of 
ready ſubmiſſion, acquieicence, and flattery. 
| BOOK 
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CRAP L 
From the Reign of Auguſtus to that of Conſtantine, 
when the Seat of the Empire was transferred to 


Conſtantinople. 


AUGUSTUS Eur 


T HE affairs of Rome were never in a more flouriſhing Vaan: af 


condition, than when Augu/tus became maſter of the 
empire. His firſt care was to ſatisfy his ſoldiers, and attach 
them firmly to his intereſt. To this end, and that he might 
the more eaſily reaſſemble them in caſe of need, he diſpoſed 
them all over Italy, in thirty-two colonies. T wenty-hve le- 
fions, with their auxiliaries, were maintained in the pro- 
vinces. Of theſe, ſeventeen were in Europe: vi. eighteen 
on the Rhine, four on the Danube, three in Spain, and two 


in Dalmatia, The other eight were in Aſia and Africa: 


namely, four upon the borders of the Euphrates, and in Sy- 
ra; two in Egypt, and two in the antient dominions of 
Carthage, Theſe forces, amounting to one hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand, fix hundred and as men, reckoning ſix 


thouſand one hundred foot, and ſeven hundred and twenty- 


fix horſe, in each legion, were, for ſome ages after, con- 
ſtantly kept on foot, even in the moſt peaceable times. In 
the * of Rome were always quartered twelve 
cohorts, conſiſting of about ten thouſand men; of which, 
nine were called prætorians, and the other three city cohorts. 
Theſe were to guard the emperor's perſon, and to protect 
and keep peace in the city. Beſides theſe numerous and well- 
diſciplined land- forces, Auguſtus kept conſtantly at ſea two 
powerful fleets: the one near Ravenna, in the Upper, or 
Adriatic, Sea, to command and defend Dahlnatia, Greece, 
Crete, Cyprus, Aſia, and the reſt of the eaſtern provinces ; 
and the other at Miſenum, in the Lower, or Mediterranean, 
dea; to awe and protect Carl, Spain, Africa, and the weſ- 
tern provinces- They were * to keep the ſeas o_ 
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Auguſtus. of pirates, and to convoy the ſhips that came to Rome with 
A the tributes of the provinces beyond ſea, and the neceſſary 
proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of the city. | 

Aguſtus ſtudying to preſerve peace, and to gain the hearts 
and affections of the people, corrected ſeveral abuſes which 
had crept into the civil government; reformed many of the 

| antient laws, and enacted new ones: but in all this he af— 

Policy of fected to do nothing without the approbation of the ſenate, 

Auguſtus. The comitia were held as formerly, but ſuch qnly were choſen 
for the great offices, as Auguſtus had before-hand recom- 
mended to the centuries, The ſame officers of ſtate, the 
ſame names, pomp, and ornaments were continued, with 
all the appearance of authority, but without the leaſt power. 
The tribunes were permitted to intercede for the people, but 
not to prefer or hinder any bill. The affairs of religion were 
left on their antient footing, Auguſtus being ſenſible how dan- 
gerous it muſt be to attempt any alterations in that reſpec, 
in a yet unſettled empire. J<taly, and particularly Rome, was 
infeſted with gangs of robbers. Thole he totally extirpated 
in a ſhort time, and re- eſtabliſned public "ſecurity. He alſo 
burned all the old bonds and accounts which were due to the 
public Treaſury, and releaſed all priſoners who were con- 
fined at the malicious fuits either of their creditors, or of in- 
formers. At the ſame time he took great care to re-people 
Haly, much depopulated by the late civil wars, by bringing 
into it twenty-eight new colonies from Ciſalpine Gaul, and 
joining that country to the proper territories of the Romans. 
The mending of the high-ways, and repairing many public 
edifices, were likewiſe objects of his attention. Theſe things 
were highly pleaſing to the people and ſenate, who, as a to- 
ken of their ſatisfaction, honoured him with the title of Fa- 
ther of his country, _ | 

It might have been reaſonably expected, that the mildneſs 
of Auguſtus's new government, and the wiſdom of his inſtitu- 
tions, ſhould have prevented all diſturbances in the con- 

uered countries. But fo prevailing is the love of liberty, 

Britain, that Britain, Gaul, and part of Spain, prepared to ſhake 
Gaul, and off the Roman yoke. Upon this, Auguſtus opened the temple 
part of of Janus, which had been ſhut near hve years, and departed 
Spain, re- immediately for Gaul. On his arrival at Narbonne he was 
volt. met by deputies from the Britons and Gauls, with offers of 
| ſubmiſſion, and promiſes of future obedience. He therefore 
The Bri- made no long ſtay in that country, but haſtened to chaſtiſe 
tons and the Spaniards, eſpecially the Cantabrians and Aſturians, who 
Gaul; ſub- had now done much damage to the Roman allies. He ſoon 
mit, came up with the enemy, defeated them in a pitched battle 
near the river bers, and forced them to retire with their 

wives and children to one of their higheſt mountains, now 

called the Mountain of Hurias, where they ſtrongly fortified 


themſelves, 
| | | The 
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The Romans, finding it extremely hazardous to attack Augustus. 
them in that advantageous poſt, ſurrounded them with a wide 
and deep ditch, fortihed- with caſtles and turrets : by which 
means, all the avenues and paſſages being ſhut up, thoſe un- 
happy people were reduced to the utmoſt extremity for want 
of proviſions : yet, ſuch was their love of liberty, that, in- 
ſtead of yielding, they endured, for a long time, miſeries 
hardly to be expreſſed; the women devouring their own 
children, and the young men the old, to ſupport the neceſſi- 
ties of nature. After many unſucceſsful attempts to force 
the Raman intrenchments, the Aflurians were for throwing 
themſelves upon the mercy of the conqueror; but were 
therein oppoſed by the Cantabrians, who maintained, that 
they ought, like brave men, to die ſword in hand. This dan- 
gerous contention was carried fo far, that at laſt the Canta- 
brians drove ten thouſand of the Aflurians, with their wives 
and children, to the intrenchments of the Romans, where 
they begged, in the moſt moving manner, to be received on 
any terms. But the empreſs's fon, Tiberius, then one of Au- 
guſtus's lieutenants, refuſing to admit them into the camp, 
fome of them fell upon their own ſwords, others lighted great 
fres and threw themſelves into them, and others poiſoned 
themſelves with the juice of a venomous herb which grew in 
a foreſt near them. At length, the remainder of the enemy, 
being chiefly Cantabrians, to the number of twenty-three The Cane 
thouſand men, were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion to the tabrians, 
Romans, who incorporated ten thouſand of them among their 
auxiliaries, to ſerve againſt the Afurians. The reſt were diſ- 
armed and fold; but moſt of theſe laid violent hands on 
themſelves, deſpiſing their lives after the loſs of their liberty 
and arms. Cantabria, now Biſcay, being thus reduced, Au- 
us attacked the Aſturians in their own country; made 
bimſelf maſter of their ſtrong places, and intirely defeated 
them in a battle which laſted two days. Thus were the cwo ; 
moſt warlike nations of Spain forced to receive the yoke, AMurians, 

. without being ever after able to recover their liberty. Before 
Auguſtus left the country, he built ſeveral cities to keep the 
natives in awe ; among others, Cæſar Augg/ta, now Saragoſa, 
and Auguſa Emerita, now Merida. He likewiſe built a ſtone 
bridge over the Jberus, to facilitate the march of the Roman 
troops. | 

Whilſt Augu/tus was thus employed in Spain, his lieute- 
nants were not Jeſs ſucceſsful in other parts. Marcus Craſſus 
overcame the Maſians, a fierce and ſavage people beyond 
the Danube: M. Vincius gained confiderable advantages in 
Germany ; and Terentius fires ſubdued the Salaſſi, a people and Salaff 
upon the Alps, diſarmed them, and ſent forty thouſand of ſubdued. 
their youth into ſlavery for twenty years. Auguſtus divided 
their lands among the ſoldiers of his guard, and founded in 


this new colony a city which he called Augy/?a Pretoria, now 
X Aoſda. 
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Auguſtus. Aoſta, A ſtately monument was decreed to his honour, in 
— inn ary of the Alps, and the title of Imperator given him, for 
this victory, > 

About this time, Cornelius Gallus, to whom Virgil inſcribed 
his tenth and laſt Eclogue, was condemned to perpetual ba- 
niſhment by the ſenate, for having ſpoken too freely of Au. 
guſius; but he prevented the execution of the ſentence, by 

; {tabbing himſelf. 5 
Agrippa During Auguſtus's ſtay in Spain, Agrippa was not leſs em- 


; 5 . 4 
embel- ployed in ardorning Rome, than others were in extending her 
liſhes dominions. Among many public edifices which he built at 
Rome. his own expence, were the portico and temple of Neptune, 


the hot barhs called by his name, and the famous Pantheon, 

which ſubſiſts entire to this day. | 
Auguſtus, on his return to Rome, married Anthony's daughter 
Cleopaira to Fuba, king of Mauritania; and his own daugh- 
Julia ter, Julia, whom he had by Scribonia, to his nephew and 
married to adopted fon Marceilus, a youth of extraordinary accompliſh- 
Marcellus. ments. He now entered upon his tenth conſulſhip, with 
Norbanus; upon which the ſenate conferred a greater au- 
thority upon him than ever, frecing him from the obligation 
of the laws, and impowering him to govern the republic as 
Year of he ſhould think proper. At the ſame time, by a ſolemn 
Rome 730. oath, they approved of all his acts, and decreed, that Mar- 
cellus, though then not above fixteen years of age, ſhould 
take place in the ſenate among thoſe of the pretorian rank; 
and that he might ſtand for the conſulſhip ten years ſooner 
than was allowed by the laws. They likewiſe decreed, that 
Arguſtus's, ſon-in-law, Tiberius, might ſtand for any office 
or magiſtracy five years before the ad time. Theſe decrees 


were no ſooner paſſed, than Marcellus was made zdile, and 


Tiberius quæſtor. 


LElins The unfortunate expedition of Alius Gallus, againſt the 


Gallusſent ſouthern Arabs, happened about this time. Auguſtis, being 
to Arabia informed that their country abounded in gold, filver, and 
Felix. other riches, reſolved either to make them his friends by trea- 
ties, or his ſubjects by conqueſt. To this end, he ſent Ga- 
lus thither with ten thouſand men; Herod, king of Judæa, 
k furniſhing hve hundred more out of his own guards; and 
Obedas, king of the Nabathean. Arabs, a thouſand, under the 
command of his chief miniſter Sy//zus, who, under pre- 


tence of guiding the Romans in this expedition, treacher- 


ouſly led them a march of fix months ſouthward, into ſcorch- 
ing E deſarts, where moſt of them periſhed by famine or 

iſeaſe. 8 1 | 
The Can- About the ſame time, the Cantabrians and Afturians made 
zabrians another attempt to recover their liberty; and having, by ſtra- 
and 4A/u- tagem, ſurpriſed a conſiderable body of Romans, put them all 
raus re- to the ſword. But Alius Lama, whom Auguſtus had left go- 


bel, but vernor of that part of Hain, ſoon revenged their death, lay- 
{ubdued, | | Ing 


Ing 
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the whole country waſte with fire and ſword, and maſſa- Augrſtus. 
cring moſt of their young men who were able to bear arms; Gy 


dy which means he reduced them to an entire ſubjection in 


leſs than a month. 


371 


The following year, Auguſtus, being then in his eleventh Auguſtus 
conſulſhip, with C Calpurnivs Piſs, had a dangerous fit danger- 
of ſickneſs, from which it was thought he could not re- ouſly ill. 
cover. He himſelf was of that opinion, and therefore ſent 
fr the chief magiſtrates of the ſtate, to whom he delivered 
a book of his own writing, which contained an exact account 
of all the towns, provinces, allies, forces, riches, and taxes, 
of the whole Roman empire; at the ſame time putting into the 
hands of his collegue Pi his laſt will, the contents of which 
were never known, as it was not to be opened till after his 
death : but, from his not naming a ſucceſſor, which every 
one expected would have been Marcellus, and his giving the 
above-mentioned regiſter to the magiſtrates, in ſo critical a 
juncture, all concluded that his deſign was to put the com- 
monwealth into the hands of the ſenate and people. His 
ring he delivered to Agrippa, as if he intended to ſignify, 
that they could not chuſe a more proper perſon, if they de- 


fired to be governed by one man. 


This behaviour, at a 


time when his ſincerity could not reaſonably be ſuſpeCted, 
gained him the affections of the people more than any thing 
he had ever done before. Almoſt all deſpaired of life, when 
Antmins Muſa, a Greek phylician, reſtored him to his health, 
to the great ſatisfaction of the ſenate and people, who im- 
mediately ordered a ſtatue of braſs to be erected to Muſa near 


that of Aſculapius. He was alſo allowed to wear a gold ring; 


and all perſons of his profeſſion were, for his ſake, exempted 
for ever from all taxes and tributes. The recovery of Au- 
guſtus filled the whole city with joy; medals were ſtruck, 
ſome of which have reached our times; and the moſt magni- 
hcent ſhews exhibited that had ever been ſeen at Rome; fa- 
thers then upon their death-beds, commanded their children 
to carry their ſacritices of thankſgivings to the capitol, with 
this inſcription, The day of our death, was the day of Augultus's 


Tec. 


The behaviour of Augustus, during his illneſs, occaſioned a 17, col 
miſunderſtanding ae Marcellus and Agrippa. The for- 3 
mer, thinking himſelf injured by his uncle, who had pre- 
ferred to one of his own family a man of mean deſcent, a ſol- 
dier of fortune, expreſſed his reſentment againſt Agrippa by 
ſuch contemptuous treatment as this laſt could not put up 
with, The emperor, to prevent the ill conſequences of this 
affair, thought it adviſeable to part them; and accordingly 
appointed Agrippa governor of Syria. He left Rome immedi- 
ately, but went no farther than Mitylene in the iſland of Leſ- 
los, from whence he ſent his lieutenants to govern the pro- 


vinces committed to his care. 


X 4 


And 


and Agrip- 
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Auguſtus, And now Auguſtus, thinking his authority ſufficiently 
Comp e eſtabliſhed, reſigned the faſces, after having held them nine 
Th years, to P. Sęſtius, a man of unblemiſhed character, but 3 
c eM-" conſtant friend to Brutus and his memory. The ſenate was 
a 3 ſo affected with this impartial conduct of Auguſtus, in prefer- 
by ene ing Seſtius to many of his own friends who aſpired to the 
alces. fame dignity, that they heaped new honours upon him, de- 
clared him perpetual proconſul of the Roman empire, im- 
owered him to aſſemble the ſenate when he pleaſed, and al- 
2 him to exerciſe the authority of the tribuneſhip, and 
to enjoy all the privileges annexed to that dignity, not only 
within the walls of Rome, but in the moſt diſtant provinces, 
A power ſo unlimited was without precedent; but Auguſtus rea- 
dily accepted it, as it rendered his perſon ſacred, and ſecured 
him againſt all inſults either it words or actions. His ſuc. 
ceſſors thought proper not to part with it. 
The death About a year after Agrippa's departure for Afa, Marcellus 
of Mar- died, in the nineteenth year of his age, to the inexpreſſible 
cellus. grief of Auguſtus, his mother Ofavia, and the Roman peo- 
ple, whoſe hearts he had won by his generous and noble be- 
haviour in his zdileſhip. The ambitious Livia was ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of having haſtened his death, in order, to make room 
for her own ſons, Tiberius and Druſus. His obſequies were 
4 e with the utmoſt magnihcence, Augustus himſelf, 
eing his neareſt relation, pronouncing, according to cuſ- 
tom, his funeral oration. | ES, 
A plague The next year, M. Marcellus and L. Aruntins being con- 
and fa- ſuls, a dreadful plague raged in Rome and all the cities of | 
mine in Italy; which, as the lands were left untilled, was attended 
Italy. with a general famine. The Tiber overflowed great part of 
the city, and the Pantheon was ſtruck with lightening. The 
populace imputing theſe calamities to Auguſtus's having laid 
down the conſulſhip, ſurrounded the ſenate - houſe, and 
threatened to ſet fire to it, if the fathers did not immediately 
create him dictator. This requeſt was complied with: upon 
which they repaired in great crowds to Auguſtus, with twenty- 
four axes and faſces, intreating him to accept of the dicta- 
torſhip, and the office of general-purveyor. The latter he 
accepted, that he might not ſeem to ſlight the offers of the 
people, and in conſequence thereof, took care to have the 
| * plentifully ſupplied with proviſions: but he wiſely re- 
The em- fuſed being made dictator, having already all the power and 
peror re- authority of that office, without its odious title. He likewiſe 
fuſes the declined the perpetual conſulſhip, which they wanted him 
dictator- to reaſſume, and named to that important employment P. 
ſhip, and Emilius Lepidus, brother to the triumvir by whom he had 
the office been proſcribed, and L. Munutius Plancus, formerly one of 
of perpe- Anthony's greateſt friends: but Lepidus dying ſoon after, and 
tual dic- Plancus, who was a man of a moſt infamous character, be- 
tator, Ing no way qualified to cenſure the vices of others, An our, 
| thoug 
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though he would not have the title, performed the functions Augu/tus. 
of that magiſtracy, and enacted ſeveral excellent laws for tage 
reformation of manners. Among other things, he ſuppreſſed 
ſeveral private aſſemblies, and regulated others: he tranſ- enaQts ſe- 
ferred 1— care of the public games from the ædiles, who veral good 
uſed to ruin themſelves with them, to the prætors, whom he laws. 
reduced to ten, and forbad their being at the ſole expence of 
theſe diverſions, but made the people contribute a ſmall mat- 
ter towards them, and paid the reſt out of the public trea- 
ſury. To the curule ædiles he committed the care of extin- 
uiſhing fires, allowing them for that ſervice fix hundred 

aves, who were bought and maintained at the public ex- 

ence, He ordered, that none ſhould exhibit ſhews of 
gladiators without leave from the ſenate, and then only twice 
a year, and with no more than one hundred and twent 
combatants: and, as many perſons of rank, women as well 
as men, had of late debaſed themſelves to act and dance upon 
the ſtage, Auguſtus reſtrained ſuch ſcandalous practices, by 
forbidding, under ſevere penalties, any of the ſenatorial or 
equeſtrian order to appear on the ſtage, and extending this 
prohibition to the children and grand-children of the ſe- 
nators. | 

In theſe regulations, Auguſtus ated with the authority of 
an abſolute prince and legiſlator ; but in other things he 
uſed great condeſcenſion, affecting to appear in the courts of 
judicature like a private perſon, and even to plead for his 
friends, or attend them when cited before the prætors, or 
other judges. This complaifance often expoſed him to af- 
fronts from the adverſe parties, as it happened in the caſe of 
M. Primus, governor of Macedonia, who, being accuſed of 
having made an irruption into the country of the Odryſii, 
and being aſked, What authority he had for ſo doing? alledged, 
That he had Auguſtus's orders: whereupon Auguſtus, appear- 
ing ſoon after in court, was aſked by the prætor, Whether 
Primus's plea was true or ns? The emperor anſwered, That 
Primus was certainly _— for that he had _ no ſuch or- 
ders, Upon which, L. Auræna, who pleaded for Primus, 
addrefling himſelf to Aguſtus, with great boldneſs and anger, 
aſked him, Mhat buſineſs he had there; and, what had brought 
him to a place where he was neither expefted nor wanted ? Phe 
public good; replied the emperor, with as much calmneſs and 
moderation. | | 

This conduct gained Auguſts the love and eſteem of ma- 
ny; but others, who were enemies to him in their hearts, 
and wiſhed to ſee the antient government reſtored, entered A plot 
into a conſpiracy againſt him. Murena, a man of an unble- againſt . 
miſhed character, and Cæpio, the greateſt debauchee in Rome, Auguſtus. 
took upon them the management of the plot, for the execu- . 
tion of which a day and place were already appointed: but, 
in the mean time, Murena diſcloſed the whole to his fiſter 


Terentilla, and ſhe to her huſband Mæcenae, who gave 1 
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Auguſeus, of it to the emperor, after adviſing the conſpirators to ab. 
k—— ſcond, whilſt he ſhould endeavour to procure their pardon. 
Auguſtus proved inflexible, and the conſpirators, not appear. 
| ing to take their trials, were interdicted fire and water 
The con- throughout the whole extent of the Roman empire. Chis 
ſpirators made his eſcape to Came, where one of his ſlaves betrayed 
puniſhed, him to a centurion, who cut off his head and carried it to 
Rome; and Murena was diſcovered in Rome, and killed by 
order of the emperor, who, immediately after this, enadted 
two new laws: the one, that all guilty perſons, who refuſcd 
to appcar, ſhould be condemned to the ſame puniſhment; 
which would have been inflicted upon them if they had becy 
regularly convicted; and the other, that, for the future, the 
judges, in criminal caſes, ſhould give their opinions, not in 
writing, but openly, and by word of mouth. At that time 
Auguſtus, of his own accord, delivered to the ſenate the pro- 
vinces of Cyprus and Narbonneſe Gaul, which, from hence- 
forth, began to be governed by proconſuls. The ſame year 
the Cantabrians and Aſturians revolted a-new, but were ſoon 
quelled by C. Furnius. 

Italy, and all the weſt, being now in a ſtate of perfe& 
tranquility, Augiſtus reſolved to viſit the provinces of the 
eaſt : but before he had got farther than Sicihh, the people of 
Rome fell into ſuch violent conteſts about the electing of 
conſuls, that he found it neceſſary for him to return, to 
appeaſe the diſturbances by his preſence ; and, to prevent the 
like for the future, as he could not always be at Rome him- 
ſelf, to create a new magiſtrate, whoſe province ſhould be 
Agrippa to maintain good order in the metropolis. Agrippa ſeemed 
made go- to him the moſt roper perſon for ſo great an office. He 
vernor of therefore ordered him back from Leſbos, and, to procure 
Rome, and him the more reſpect and authority in his new employment 
fon in law of governor of Rome, commanded him to divorce Marcella, 
to Augiſ- though the daughter of his ſiſter Octavia, and to marry his 
4s. daughter Julia, the widow of Marcellus. Some ſay that 
AZecanas promoted this match, by ſuggeſting to Auguſtis, 
that ſince he had made Agrippa ſo great and powerful, he muſt 
of neceſſity either cut him off, or attach him inviolably to his 

intereſt, by marrying him to his daughter. | 
Averftus Auguſtus, after ſettling the affairs of Sicily, paſſed over into 
pafics into Greece, where he ſhewed the Lacedemonians particular marks 
Greece, of his favour, giving them the iſland of Cythera and five di- 
ties, as a reward for their kind reception of Livia, when ſhe 
fled from Italy with her huſband and ſon, The Athenian: 
he puniſhed, for having erected ſtatues to Brutus and Caſ- 
aus, and afterwards ſided with Anthony, From Greece he 
failed to Samos, and there wintered. The nex ſpring, pu- 
leius and Silius being conſuls, he croſſed over into a, and 
and from ſettled the affairs of the provinces through which he paſſed. 
thence in · Upon his drawing near the borders 1 Parthia, Phraates, 
to the eaſt. King of that country, dreading a foreign war, as he was 55 
| verſally 


Vear of 
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verſally hated by his ſubjects, ſent him all the enſigns and Auguſtus. 
priſoners which the Parthians had taken from Craſſus and Cy 
Anthony, and yielded to all the conditions which Auguſtus re- 
quired, giving four of his ſons, with their wives and children, 
as hoſtages for the performance of them. Auguſtus received 
the Roman eagles and captives with as much joy, as if he 
had given the Parthians a total overthrow. He ſent orders 
to the ſenate to ſhut the temple of Janus, to offer ſacri- 
fces of thankſgiving to the gods, and, to perpetuate the me- 
mory of this action, which he looked upon as the moſt glo- 
rious of his whole reign, he built a temple in the capitol to 
Mars the avenger, in imitation of that to Jupiter Feretrius, 
in which the enſigns now reſtored were hung up, as monu- 
ments of the homage paid to Auguſtus by the haughty mo- 
narch of the Parthians. This year Julia brought Agrippa a _ 
ſon, who was named Caius, and on whoſe birth-day a per- Caius Cæ- 
petual ſacrifice was decreed, with other ſolemnities. To-Var born. 
wards the end of the ſummer, Auguſtus returned to Samos, 
where he was met by ambaſſadors from the king of India, 
who came from that vaſt diſtance to ſollicit an alliance with 4%2%/s 
him ;. ſo great was the fame of his name. Early the next turns to 
ſpring Auguſtus returned to Rome, Where he was received Ne. 
with all poſſible marks of honour. N 

The conſular year expiring whilſt Auguſtus was at Samos, Diſtur- 
dangerous tumults broke out at Rome, by the violent prac- bances on 
tices of Egnatius Rufus, who endeavoured by force to get account of 
himſelf choſen conſul in the place of Auguſtus, who declined the electi- 
that office this year, after having been named to it by the on of con- 
aſſembly of the people, together with C. Sentius Saturninus. ſuls. 
The factions ran ſo high, that many perſons were killed: 
upon which, Auguſtus, to put a ſtop to the diſorder, of his 
own authority, appointed Q. Lucretius Veſpillo, a man for- 
merly proſcribed by the triumvirs, but now one of his lieu- 
tenants, to be collegue to Sentius. Rufus, incenſed at this, 
formed a conſpiracy with M. Genutius and Plautius Rufus, to 
aſſaſſinate the emperor at his return; but, before that time, 
their practices being diſcovered, they were put to death by 
order of the ſenate. 

Auguſtus, on his return to Rome, was met at Athens by 
the poet Virgil, who had retired to Greece to finiſh his Æneid. 
The emperor, who had a great regard for him, received 
him with uncommon marks of kindneſs and eſteem : but he, 
leaving Athens ſoon after, to viſit the antiquities of Megara, 
in the hot ſeaſon of the year, fell ſick there. In that con- 
dition he embarked for Italy; but the fatigue of the voyage 
increaſing his diſtemper, he died at Brunduſium, a few days Death of 
after his arrival there, in the fifty-firſt year of his age, Virgil. 
leaving the greateſt part of his wealth, which was very con- 
niderable, to his two chief patrons and benefaQtors, Auguſtus 
and Mæcenas. As he had not yet put the laſt hand to his 


neid, he ordered, by his will, that inimitable poem to be 
: burnt ; 
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Auguftus, burnt ; but Auguſtus, ſays an ancient poet, ſaved Troy from 
wy 2 ſecond conflagration, and, by that means, preſerved for all 
| future ages a molt perfect pattern of epic poetry. 
Ihe general depravation of manners which now reigned 
in Rome, and the enormous height to which its inhabitants 
carried every kind of vice, induced Auguſtus, at the earneſt 
requeſt of the ſenate, to accept the office of cenſor for fye 
years. At the ſame time they conferred upon him the con- 
ſular power for life; ordaining, that he ſhould always have 
twelve axes and faſces carried before him, and ſhould fit in 
a curule chair between the two conſuls. They likewiſe in- 
treated him to make new laws, offering to ſwear to obey 
them. He did ſo, but refuſed their oaths, ſaying, that if 
his laws were good, they would obſerve them without that 
tie; if not, their oaths would be ineffectual. 
Year of Agrippa's preſence being now no longer neceſſary in Rome, 
Rome 736. Auguſtus ſent him into Gaul, to ſtop the incurſions of the 
Germans, who had paſſed the Rhine, and committed horrible 
diſorders. Upon his approach, they immediately retired to 
their woods. Agrippa then proceeded to Spain, where the 
Cantabrians were again in motion, and had aſſembled in 
yu numbers. In this expedition he met with extreme 
Agrippa ifficulties, but at length totally overcame the enemy, and 
finally re- thereby compleated the final reduction of that country, 
duces which had kept the Roman arms employed for two hundred 
Spain. ears. The victor modeſtly refuſed a triumph for his great 
| ſucceſs, giving Auguſtus the honour of all he did. 


Eubel. Agrippa, on his return to Rome, embelliſned the city with 


Nes new edifices, and built, at his own expence, ſuperb aque- 
ducts, by which it was molt plentifully ſupplied with excel- 
lent water. Towards the end of this year, L. Cornelius 
C. Balzus Balbus ſubdued the Garamanti, a people of Africa, till 
ſubdues then unknown to the Romans, and extended the limits of 
the Gara- the Roman empire as far as the river Niger. So important 
| a conqueſt well deſerved a triumph, which was accordingly 


Rome. 


mant:. 


granted to Balbus, who was the firft foreigner that was ever 


honoured with that diſtinction. He was a native of Gades 
in Spain, and had not been long admitted to the rights of a 
Roman citizen. 1 | 
Year of The firſt ten years of Augu/tus's ſovereign power being 


Nome 737, now almoſt expired, he took the government upon him for 
Auguſtus five years more, which were ſoon after enlarged to ten; and 


renews his at the ſame time Agrippa's authority was likewiſe increaſed, 
ſovereign by his being joined with * in the cenſorſhip, and 
authority. made tribune of the people for five years. Augu/tus's firſt 


ſtep after this, was, to reform the ſenate, into which a great 

Reforms many unworthy members had crept during the civil wars. 
the ſtate, Theſe he expelled, and reduced the number of ſenators to 
fix hundred. He then corrected ſeveral abuſes in the city, 
regulated the order of knights, the public ſpectacles and 

plays, and, to aboliſh bribery in elections as much as ry 

| Could; 
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could, he ordained, that whoever ſhould be convicted of Augnſtus. 
having purchaſed the ſuffrages of the people with money. 
ſhould be excluded from all public offices for five years; and 
that thoſe who had long been uſed to ſell their votes, might 
not be ſufferers by this law, he cauſed large ſums of money 
to be diſtributed among them, on condition that they ſhould 
not require any thing of the candidates. The looſe beha- 
viour of the married women having deterred the young Ro- 
mans from marriage, he laid heavy taxes upon ſuch as conti- 
nued ſingle after a certain age, and encouraged with great 
rewards the procreation of lawful children. He allowed 


the patricians and plebeians to intermarry, excepting only 


the ſenators, whom he would not ſuffer to match beneath 

their rank. He made it lawful for any one to kill an adul- 

terer taken in the fact, though he himſelf had debauched 

many women, not excepting even the wife of his great friend 

Mecenas. Virgins were not allowed to marry till they 

were twelve years of age. His regulations with reſpect to 

military diſcipline were very ſtrict. He likewiſe took care 

that the aſſemblies of the ſenate ſhould always be held with 

reat reverence, and ordered, that no decree ſhould paſs, 

ut in the preſence of four hundred fenators, if it was poſſi- 

ble to collect ſo many. He alfo ordained, that no man 

ſhould be admitted to ſo great a privilege and honour as the 

freedom of Rome, till after his merits had been ſtrictly exa- 
mined and approved. This was a point he was always ex- 
tremely tenacious of. Having thus reformed many abuſes in 
the ſtate, he applied his thoughts to matters of religion, call- 
ing in a great many prophetic books then in vogue, and 
cauſing about two thouſand volumes of them to be burnt as 
ſpurious ; reſerving only thoſe which were commonly aſcri- Subjects 
bed to the ſybils. Theſe too he fubjeRed to a ſtrict exami- the Sy4;7- 
nation, and retained only ſuch as were judged genuine, which line books 
he cauſed to be copied by the pontifices, and lodged them in to a ſtrict 
two golden cabinets in the temple of Apollo. T heſe ſybil- examina- 
line oracles were in great repute among .the gentiles, and tion. 
often appealed to by the ancient Chriſtian writers. He aug- 
mented the number, dignity, and revenues of the prieſts, Lucius 
eſpecially of the veſtal virgins, for which order he had a par- Cz/ar 
ticular eſteem. This year Julia brought Agrippa a ſecond born. 


ſon, who was called Lucius. | 
The following year, Furnius and Silanus being conſuls, Auęn us 


Auguſius and Agrippa gave the people the great ſecular rejects the 
games, which had not been ſeen for an hundred years be- title of 
tore, and were now celebrated with extraordinary pomp and Lord. 
magnificence. In theſe games, one of the players calling 


 Auguſius Dominus, Lord, he was greatly diſpleaſed, and the Adopts 
next morning publiſhed an edict, ftrictly forbidding all per- Agrippa's 


ſons to give him that title for the future. Upon the finiſh- ſons Cazus 


ing of theſe games he adopted Agrippa's two ſons Caius and and Lacius 


Lucius, and declared them his ſucceſſors. It was on the 
b occaſion 
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Auguſtus. occaſion of theſe games, that Horace wrote the hymn inti— 
L—— tled Carmen Seculare, which was ſung at the facrifice that 


was offered to Pluto and Proſerpine before the ſhews and 
ſpectacles of the circus, the theatre, and amphitheatre. Great 
part of this year was ſpent in public games and diverſions, 
of which Auguſtus was very fond, particularly of the tourna- 
ments, or warlike exerciſe, called the game of Troy, which he 

thought becoming the education of the young nobility. He 
was likewiſe a great encourager of wreſtling ; but would not 
allow women to be preſent at theſe games, juſtly accountine 
it indecent for them to gaze on naked men. All good actors 
and pantomimes were ſure of his protection ; Put at the 
fame time he ſeverely examined their morals, and would not 
allow the leaſt licentiouſneſs in their lives, or indecency in 
their actions. Being informed, that one Szephanin, a co- 
median, was attended by a woman in the habit of a boy, he 
ordered him to be whipped through the three theatres, and 
baniſhed the city. He likewiſe drove out of Rome Pylades, 
a famous actor, for having behaved diſreſpectfully towards 
a Roman citizen ; and when he ſoon after recalled him, to 
gratify the people, the comedian, inſtead of thanking the 
emperor, told him, It was his intereſt that the 5 ſhould be 
diverted by men of his profeſſion, leſt they ſhould watch his actions 
too narrowly, or reflect too much on their own condition. 

The next year Auguſtus, having got L. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus and P. Cornelius Scipio, two perſons on whom he could 
depend, raiſed to the conſulate, reſolved to leave Rome for a 
while, and march with an army into Gaul, to quell ſome 
diſturbances there, occaſioned by the avarice of Licinius En- 
celadus, who, being appointed by the emperor to collect the 
taxes in thoſe parts, had obliged the people to pay them 
monthly, and, by a deceitful account, reckoned fourteen 
months in the year. Auguſtus had no ſooner paſſed the Alps, 
than the Garwls returned to their duty; but the Sicamibi, 
1 and Tencteri, 8 of Germany, having paſſed the 

hine, defeated MH. Lollius, proconſul of Gaul, and took one 
of his ſtandards. Lollius, though no great commander, ſoon 
retrieved his honour by falling upon the Germans unawares, 
and driving them home with conſiderable loſs. At the ſame 
time, C. Lentulus made war with ſucceſs againſt the Dacians 
beyond the Danube, killed three of their commanders, and 
left garriſons to ſtop their devaſtations. Though all was 
now quiet in Gaul, Auguſtus choſe to ſpend the remainder 
of this, and all the following year, in that province; per- 
haps, as much with a view of making the Romans ſenſible 
of the benefit of his preſence among them, as for any real 
buſineſs that he had in Gaul. During his ſtay there, the 
inhabitants of the country flocked to him from all parts, 
with complaints againſt Enceladus, whom he determined to 
puniſh in an exemplary manner. But the crafty delinquent 
found means to eſcape him, by delivering up to him — 
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{ams he had amaſſed, and aſſuring him, that his only deſign Auguſtus. 
in ſtripping the Gauls of their money was, to take from 
them their beſt means of rebellion. Auguſtus was ſo pleaſed 

with this anſwer, and with the money he got at the fame 

time, that he not only acquitted the iniquitous extortioner, 

but, deaf to the intreaties of the oppreſſed Gauls, continued 

him in his office. f ; | | 

During theſe tranſactions, the Rhæti, a fierce and ſavage Druſusde- 
cople, who inhabited ſome parts of the Alps, on the fide of feats the 
Germany, made an irruption-into {faly, and committed dread- pj, 
ful devaſtations, putting all the males they met with to the ;, ;,7:.: 
ſword, without diſtinction of rank or age: nay, we are told, and a. 
that when they happened to take women with child, they 

conſulted their augurs whether the child was male or female, 

and if they pronounced it male, the mother was immediately 

killed. Druſus, the ſecond fon of Livia, a youth of extra- 

ordinary valour and great accompliſhments, was ſent againſt 

theſe cruel enemies, and in a ſhort time drew them to a 

battle, defeated them with great ſlaughter, and drove them 

out of Italy. Thoſe that eſcaped, being joined by their 
neighbours the Vindelici, attempted to enter Gaul, but 

were repelled by Druſus's brother Tiberius, and at length 

their whole nation was forced to ſubmit. The Nori, an- 

other barbarous nation of Germany, bordering upon the Vin- 

delict, met with the ſame fate. In the mean time, Agrippa 

w-as ſo ſucceſsful in ſettling the affairs of the eaſt, that a tri- 

umph was decreed him for his great ſervices. But he, out 

of a peculiar greatneſs of mind, again declined it; and, in 

imitation of his example, the Romans, from this time, gene- 

rally deferred that honour to their emperor, and contented 

themſelves with only the ornaments of triumph. The tri- 

umyir Lepidus, who had lived a private life ever ſince his Auguſtus, 

diſgrace, dying about this time, Auguſtus took upon him the Pontifex 

_ of Pontifex Maximus, or high prieſt, vacant by his 137,:;us, 
eatn. 

Auguſtus having now ſettled the affairs of Gaul, ſtopped the Year of 

incurſions of the Germans, ſuppreſſed the rebellion of Spain, Rome 41, 

and reduced moſt of the nations inhabiting the ps; left a 

Druſus with an army upon the Rhine, and returned to Rame, Ile re- 

after he had been abſent near three years. He was received turns to 

with univerſal joy and ſatisfaction, 99 refuſed ſeveral new ÞR,;»-. 

honours that were offered him : neither would he ſuffer the 

people to come out to meet him, as they defired, but, ac- 

cording to his uſual cuſtom, to fave both them and himſelf 

the trouble of that ceremony, he entered the city by night. 

The next morning the whole city waited on him at his pa- 

lace, for ſo his houſe was called, becauſe it was ſituated on 

the Palatium, or Palatine hill. He received them with great 

courteſy, and went with them to the capitol, where he took 

the laurel from about his faſces, and laid it at the feet of 


tae itatue of Jupiter Capitolinus. | 1 
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Auguſſus. He now made ſeveral excellent new laws, which. were 
[ Jong after obſerved by his ſucceſfors. Among other things 
he enacted, to the great ſatisfaction of the inhabitants cf 
Makes ſe- Italy, that, for the future, the ſervice of the veterans ſhoulg 
veral ex- not be rewarded with lands, but money. By the ſame Jaw 
cellent the time was fixed which each corps was to ſerve, and the 
laws, par- pay they were to receive, both during their ſervice, and if 
ticularly they continued to ſerve longer than was required of them, 
with re- The emperor's own guards, called the 58 coharts, were 
gard to to ſerve twelve years before they could demand their dif. 
the ſoldi- miſſion, and the reſt fixteen : the former were to be allowed 
ery. about twelve-pence of our money a day, and the latter five. 
pence, If they choſe to continue in the army after the time 
of their ſervice was expired, they were accounted veterans, 
and, as ſuch, exempted from all drudgeries, and obliged only 
to fight, and that for no more than hve years, after which 
they were intitled to the rewards due to veterans, which 
were, by this law, ſive thouſand drachmas for the prætorian 
cohorts, and three thoufand for the common legionaries : 
but, ſome years after, Auguſtus extended the time of ſervice 
of the former to fixteen years, and that of the latter to 
twenty. ' | 
Towards the end of this year, Agrippa returned to Ran- 
from his eaſtern expedition, but, as we before faid, refuſed 
entering the city in triumph. Auguſtus confirmed to him the 
tribunitial power for five years more, the former term bein 
near expired, and then ſent him at the head of a powerfu 
army into Pannania, where freſh diſturbances were breakin 
out. He ſoon quieted them, diſarmed the Pannonians, an 
made them give him hoſtages for their peaceable behaviour; 
after which he returned to Italy, but fell ſick in Campania, 
and died before Auguſtus could poſſibly arrive to ſee him, 
Death of though he ſet out the very inſtant he was informed of his 
Agrippa. illneis. Auguftus juſtly lamented, in the illuſtrious deceaſed, 
| the loſs of the greateſt general of his age, the wiſeſt miniſter, 
and the moſt faithful, conſtant, and difintereſted friend he 
had in the world. The ſenate decreed him a monument in 
the Campus Martius, ; but Auguſtus infifted, that his remains 
ſhould be depoſited in his own marſoleur, near thofe of Mar- 
cellus, declaring that he would not be ſeparated, even after 
his death, from two perſons he had ſo tenderly loved. The 
emperor himſelf pronounced his funeral oration. ; 
Tiberius hus long -5 o Auguſtus reign, in ſome meaſure with 2 
choſen in partner, though not a rival, in the empire. Upon his death 
his ſtead, the emperor, {till judging it neceſſary to have ſome one ſu- 
perior to all others in power and dignity, to aſſiſt him in the 
cares of government, choſe, much againſt his will, Tiberius, 
his grandſons Lucius and Caius Cefars being yet too young 
and mar- to bear any public offices. But before he inveſted T bers 
ried to With the power Agrippa had enjoyed, he obliged him to di- 
Julia. vorce his wife Agrippina, and marry Julia, whole 3 
condu 
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* conduct was well known to every one in Rome, except her Auguſtus. 
b father Auguſtus. ; | | 
f The nuptial ceremonies were no ſooner over, than Au- 4 
d guſtus ſent his new ſon-in-law 12 Pannonians, who, 3, 
5 upon the news of Agrippa's death, had again revolted. Ti- 1 
0 herius ſoon ſubdued them, forced them to deliver up their Defeats 9 
f arms, and to give hoſtages, laid waſte their fields, plundered the Pan- 1 
, their cities, and, after ſending the beſt part of their youth zonians. Ba 
into other countries, returned to Rome the ſame year. The 9 
ſenate decreed him great honours, and, among the reſt, a . 
triumph: but 33 obliged him to content himſelf with 1 
A the marks of diſtinction which were granted for life to thoſe T3 
e who had triumphed ; namely, to have a particular place at 9 
p the public ſhews, and to appear with the triumphal robes 
y and a crown of laurel. His younger brother Druſus was not 
h leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Gauls and Germans, for which he 
h was honoured with the prætorſhip on his return to Rome, 
n and afterwards with the proconſular power. Both Tiberius 
and Druſus were ſaluted with the title of Inperator by the 
G ſoldiers ; but Auguſtus would not allow it them. Neither 
0 would he ſuffer any ſtatues to be erected, which the ſenate 
| and people had contributed money for, except to Public 
+ Safety, Concord, and Peace. Auguſtus's ſiſter Oftavia died this 
d year, univerſally lamented. DE 
0 Druſus was ſcarce returned to Rome, when the Uſipetes, Draſus's 
: Tencteri, Sicambi, Cheruſci, Catti, and ſeveral other German exploits in 
nations, aſſembled a very powerful army, in order to invade Germany. 
5 Gaul. He thereupon returned immediately to his army, 
which he had left in Friſia, or Friefland, and marched from 
; thence into the country of the Tencteri, whom he eaſily ſub- 
7 dued, and afterwards brought into ſubjection the Sicambri, 
l, Cheruſct, and Catti, whom he defeated in a very bloody 
Is battle, and extended his conqueſts to the banks of the Me- 
, ſer, which he would have paſſed, had he not been obliged 
, to return for want of proviſions. He found in the camp of 
ie the enemies a prodigious quantity of iron chains, which they 
n had prepared for the Romans; and ſo great was their confi- 
18 denc, that they had agreed beforehand about the diviſion of 
— the booty: the Tencteri were to have the horſe, the Cheruſci 
er and Sicambri the baggage, and the Uſpetes and Catti the cap- 
e tives. Druſus was ſaluted Imperator by his troops on the 
held of battle; after which, to ſecure his conqueſts, he 
a built two forts, the one at-the confluence of the Lupias and 
th the Aliſe, (now the Lippe and the Alme), the other in the | 
1 country of the Catti, upon the Rhine, and made that famous Tiberius 
ic canal, long known by the name of Druſus's Dyke. For again re- 
s, theſe exploits he was honoured with the triumphal orna- duces the 
8 ments, on his return to Rome. This ſame year Tiberius, Pannoni- 
1 eing ſent againſt the Pannonians and Dalmatians, who had ans. 
1 again rebelled, reduced them a- new. | 
US Vor. IV. Y | The 
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Auguſtus, The following year, Druſus and Q, Criſpinus being conſu 
Lyne Zuguſtus, bent = — the 10 ante 4 © any left ce 
| capital, attended by Tiberius and Druſus, and advanced to 
Death of the banks of the Rhine, from whence he ſent Tiberius againſt 
Drujus, the Dacians, and Druſus to complete the conqueſt of the 
reſt of Germany. Tiberius eaſily ſucceeded in his expedition; 
and Druſus, paſſing the Rhine, and afterwards the Wer, 
brought under ſubjection all the nations from the R};zz to 


the Elbe. Having attempted in vain to paſs the river, he 


erected ſeveral trophies in that neighbourhood, and began his 
march back to the Rhine ; but before he could reach it, he 
was ſeized with a violent fever, which carried him off in a 
few days, in the thirtieth year of his age. His body was 
conveyed to Nome, attended the whole way by Tiberius, 
the chief officers and magiſtrates of the Roman colonies and 
MHunicipia, through which it paſſed, meeting it on the road, 
and following it with the utmoſt pomp from one city to an- 
other. Augu/ius himſelf received it at Rome, and pronoun- 
ced a funeral oration, in honour of the deceaſed, in the Ha- 
minian circus, in which he begged with tears, that the gods 
would grant him a death as glorious as that of the young 
hero, and make the grandchildren they had given him tread 


in his footſteps. Tiberius made another funeral oration in 


the forum, from whence the body was carried on the ſhou]- 
ders of the Roman knights to the Campus Martius, where it 
was burnt with great ſolemnity. The aſhes were afterwards 
depoſited in Augu/tus's mauſoleum. In military {kill and cou- 
rage Druſus was not inferior to the greateſt commanders of 
his age: his character was unblemiſhed, his integrity incor- 
— and his heart open and ſincere the public good 
was his only aim in all his actions; and it is agreed on all 
hands, that he would have re-eſtabliſhed the republic, 
and reſigned with joy the ſovereign power, had 1t ever de- 
volved to him. He left three children, Druſus, ſurnamed 
Germanicus, Livilla, and Claudius, who ſucceeded Caligula in 

| the empire. | | 
Year of Auguſtus's ſecond ten years being expired, he pretended 2 
Nome 747. great deſire to lay down his authority, but was eaſily per- 
ſuaded to keep it ten years longer. This limitation of time 
was what contributed more than any thing elle to his ſecu- 
rity on the throne ; becauſe, by receiving his power from 
the ſenate and people, he openly acknowledged the ſove- 
reignty to be lodged in them; ſo that they were not quite 
Death of deſtitute of all hopes of recovering it. This year died that 
great patron of learning, and able ſtateſman, JZzcenas. His 
talents qualified him for the higheſt poſts, but his love of 
eaſe would not ſuffer him to accept of any; reſting ſatisficd 
with the equeſtrian rank. Auguſtus loſt in him a friend for 
whom he had a great value, though he had not of late ho- 
noured him with the ſame intimacy as formerly, on 


MWecenas 
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too great intimacy with his wife Terentilla, Though Auguſtus. 
ke ſighted preferments himſelf, as capable of diſturbing his 
quiet, yet his good nature often made him employ his cre- 
dit with the emperor in behalf of his friends, and ſeldom 
without ſucceſs. Of the aſcendant which he had gained 
over Auou/lus, and the freedom with which he corrected his 
fults, and curbed his cruel temper, Dion Caſſius gives us 
the following remarkable inſtance. Auguſtus was one day 
judging ſome criminals, Mæcenas, perceiving him to be in a 
had humour, and inclined to give too great a looſe to his re- 
renge, attempted to approach his tribunal; but not being 
able to break through the crowd, he wrote the following 
note, Come down from the tribunal, butcher, and threw it into 
his lap. Auguſtus no ſooner read it, than he roſe up, and 
quitted the tribunal, without ſentencing any of the crimi- 
nals to death. Horace, the prince of the Latin lyric poets, 
did not long ſurvive his great patron and benefactor; for | 
Mercnas died about the beginning of September, and Horace Death of 
oa the twenty-ſeventh of the following Vovember. This Horace. 
fame year died alſo one Cains Cæcilius Iſidorus, fo immenſely 
rich, that he left his heirs 4115 ſlaves, 3600 yoke of oxen, 
230,057 head of other cattle, and above three millions of our 
I money in ſpecie, About this time, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſ- 
, ſus began to write his books of the Roman hiſtory and an- 
tiquities. | 
s On the calends of January of the enſuing year, Tiberius, Ti erius, 
g who was now come to Rome, entered upon his ſecond con- conſul a 
f ſulſhip, with Cy. Calpurnius Piſo, and was the fame day ho- ſecond 
: noured with a triumph for his advantage over the Germans, time tri- 
] a ſight the Ramams had not ſeen for ſome time. Before he umphs. 
| left Rome; he dedicated a temple, which the ſenate had 
7 erected to his mother Livia, fhe herſelf being preſent at the 
J 
1 


of his 


ceremony, In the beginning of the ſpring he left the capi- 
tal, and returned to Germany; but did nothing remarkable 
there in this expedition. This year a dreadful fire broke 
out in Rome, which conſumed many fine buildings, and was 
thought to have been occaſioned by the debtors, with a de- 
hon to make their eſcape; in that confufion, from the houtes 
of their creditors. This occaſioned the creation of new of- 
: icers, called Curatores Vicorum, who were permitted, on cer- Curatores 
| tun days, to wear, within the verge of their juriſdiction, Ficorum. 
| tne robe peculiar to magiſtrates, and to have two lictors to 
; attend them, At the fame time, the ſix hundred flaves, 
| formerly allowed the ædiles for the extinguithing of fires, 
| were aſſigned to them; and the city, by Auguſtus's particu- 
lar order, was divided into fourteen regions or wards, and 
theſe into inferior precincts, the government of which was 
committed to the abovernentioned officers, the tribunes of 
the people, and the prætor s. | 
„The following year, Lucius Cæſar, elated by his high. 
wth, and many flattering compliments 1mprudent!y 
| | 333 made 
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Auguſtus. made him, boldly demanded of Augu/ius, in the public the. 
atre, the conſulſhip for his brother Caius, though then but 2 
boy. The emperor, no leſs furprized than ended at this 
Bold de- unſeaſonable demand, anſwered, That he hoped he ſhould neve- 
aand of lie under the neceſſity of raiſing any one to the conſular dignity un- 
Lucius der twenty years 15 age. And on the youth's urging him ſtill 
Cziar., further, he told him, with a grave air, That an * of fach 
importance ought to be diſcharged only by a man who could” bridl; 
his own paſſions, and reſiſt the extravagant defires of the gidiy 
and headſtrong multitude. However, * affection for the two 
brothers, in ſome degree, got the better of his reaſon, ſo far, 
that he granted Caius the prieſthood, a place in the ſenate, and 
the privilege of ſitting among the ſenators at all public 
news; but, at the ſame time, to curb their ambitious tem- 
per, he made Tiberius tribune of the people for five years, 
and gave him the government of Armenia. | 
Tiberius Therin had ſcarce received this new addition of power, 
defires when, jealous of the favour Auguſtus ſhewed to his grand- 
leave to ſons, or, as ſome think, to avoid being an eye-witneſs of 
retire, the ſcandalous debaucheries of his wife Julia, to the great 
ſurprize of every one, he deſired leave to retire to Rhodes 
under pretence of proſecuting his ſtudies there. The em- 
peror did all he could to divert him from this deſign ; but 
 7iberius, obſtinately bent upon departing, and finding all 
other means to prevail upon the emperor ineffectual, ſhut 
himſe)f up in his apartment, and abſtained four whole days 
from all kind of nouriſhment. Auguſtus thereupon complied 
with his requeſt, and Tiberius immediately departed for 
Rhodes, where he lived ſome years like a private man. At 
length, growing weary of his retirement, he wrote to the 
emperor, begging leave to return home, and viſit his friends. 
But this was abſolutely denied him, and a meſſenger ſent, 
Lidding him lay aſide all thoughts of his friends, ſince he 
had been ſo impatient to abandon them; nor was it till ſe- 
ven years after that Auguſtus would conſent to his coming 
back to Nome. | 
Year of This year Auguſtus, after having declined the confular dig- 
Rome749. nity tor ſeventeen years together, reſumed the faſces ; pur- 
poſely, as it is thought, to render the ceremony of giving 
Caius and the manly robe to his grandſon Caius more ſolemn ; for he 
Lucius gave it him with his own hand, preſented him to the ſenate, 
Caſars und deſigned him conſul for the fifth year after, Caius being 
ieceivethe then but fifteen years of age. The next year he again re- 
manly ſerved the conſular dignity for himſelf, and conferred the 
obe. ſame honours on his other grandſon Lucius. Thus were 
the two ſons highly favoured and honoured by Auguſtus; 
but their — x met with a very different treatment 
ſhortly after. Her infamous debaucheries, hardly to be 
matched in hiſtory, had for ſome years been the talk of the 
whole town; but Auguſtus had the misfortune of moſt prin- 
ces, who are, generally ſpeaking, the leaſt acquainted you 
| . | their 
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their neareſt ark > He believed, indeed, that ſhe did 
not lead a very ſtrict life, but never imagined her capable of 
thoſe monſtrous exceſſes, of which he now found her guilty. 
Upon a full diſcovery of her behaviour, he was ſo violently 
afflicted, that, not able to conceal the tranſports of his grief 
and anger, he communicated his misfortune, and the diſ- 
grace of his family, by letter, to the ſen:te; an indiſcretion, 
which he afterwards faid he ſhould never have been guilty 
of, had Agrippa or Maæcenas been living. Overcome wit 

ſhame and rage, he firſt 3 of putting his daughter to 
death; but, after calmer conſideration, he baniſhed her to 
Pandataria, (now Santa Maria) a deſart iſland on the coaſt 
of Campania, where ſhe was forbid the uſe of wine, and of 
any kind of delicacy either in diet or cloaths, and no perſon 
whateyer was permitted to go near her without his leave. 
Her mother Scribonia, whom Auguſtus had divorced the ſame 
day that ſhe was born, voluntarily accompanied her in her 
baniſhment. Not long after, her eldeſt daughter by Agrip- 

2, named alio Julia, being convicted of the ſame crimes as 
ber mother, was baniſhed to the iſland of Tremera, (now 
Tremiti), in the Adriatic ſea, Incredible numbers of per- 
ſons of great diſtinction were baniſhed, or put to death, for 
having been acceſſary to her debaucheries. Some writers 
tell us, that Auguſtus laid hold of this opportunity to get rid 
of many who gave him umbrage, though they were in fact 
innocent of Julia's crimes. 

Auguſtus, to divert his thoughts from theſe demeſtic trou- 
bles, gave the Romans the moſt magnificent and expenſive 
ſhews that had ever been ſeen ; but, in the midſt of them, 
news was brought him, that the Armenians, aſſiſted by the 
Parthians, had driven out Artabaxes, whom he had appoint- 


_ & king of that country, and raiſed Tigranes to the throne in 
his ſtead. Being now too far advanced in 


ears to under- 
take ſo diſtant a war, and not caring to recall Tiberius from 


Auguſtus, 
— 


Julia ba- 
niſhed. 


Rhodes, he reſolved to ſend into the eaſt his grandſon Cars, Cadus Cæ- 
who was then entered into his nineteenth year: but firſt /ar ſent 
he made him proconſul, and married him to Lollia Paulina, into the 
the daughter or niece of MH. Lolhns, who had been his go- eaſt, 


vernor, and whom he now appointed to command under 
him. Caius had various ſucceſs in this war; but at length 
the Armenians ſubmitted, and the Parthians returned home 


Auguſtus, being now in his thirteenth Fan with Year of 


Plantius Silanus, the temple of Janus being ſhut, an 


provinces of the Roman empire, perhaps all the nations of 


all the Reme7; 2. 


the world, enjoying a profound tranquility ; the Prince of Birth of 


ineffable manner, joined himſelf to human nature, and ap- 

peared on earth. | | 
The following year, Caſſius Cornclins Eentulis and L. Cal- 
turmus Piſo were raiſed to the conſulſhip ; and the year af- 
ter they were ſucceeded in that dignity by Calis Cæjar, tho' 
* 9 | then 


eaven, and Saviour of the Marla, after an CnRIST. 
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Augu/tus. then atſent in ria, and L. Amilins Paulus. During the. 
L——— adminiſtration nothing remarkable happened in Italy, or in 
_ the countries ſubject to the Remans, except the death by 
Herd, king of Judza, whoſe end was as miſerable as hi; 
life had been deteſtable. The next year Tiberius was at 
Tiberius length allowed to return to Rame-z Cuius, to whom Auen 
eturns to had reicrred that matter, to deliver himſelf from the impor. 
Homes tunities of Livia, conſenting to it; but upon condition that 
he ſhould not bear any office in the commonwealth. He 
retited to Mæcenus's gardens, and there lived like a private 
man, doing friendly offices for ſome of his friends, but not 
meddling with public affairs. He was ſoon rid of both the 
Death of objects of his envy ; for Lucius Cæſar died ſuddenly at Mar— 
Caius and ſeilles, not without ſome ſuſpicion of his having been poi— 
Lucius ſoned by Livia; and, in leſs than two years after, his bro- 
C:/ars. ther Cans died at Limyra, a city of Lycia, of a wound which 
| he received in Armeniq. Their bodies were brought to Nane 
by the military tribunes, and their aſhes depoſited in 4g 

tus's mavfoleum. DO, 

Augr/ius's grief for the loſs of his two grandſons was in- 
expreſſible. Livia and Tiberius endeavoured to comfort 


"FO him; and on this occaſion it was, that the artful Lit; 


acopted prevailed upon him to adopt her fon Tiberius. But in re— 
4 ; - * . „ 
by Au turn he obliged Tiberius to adopt Germanicus, the fon of his 
| brother Druſus, though he had a fon of his own : and it is 
gu/tus, K1 . . . ": 0 1 
And "NE remarkable, that Aug ſous, in adopting Tiberius, ſole min 
0 N > > 3 "of gf : 1 1 7 of GT 3 „ — 
Tanin ſwore before the people, 7 Hat he adopted Him fo, tuo fe 


to 7:4 th conmoniwealth. At the Tame time, he conferted on him 

: the tribunitial power for five, or ſome fay, ten years. Thus 

was Tiberius loaded with honours, and, in a manner, ble 

candidate for the ſucceffion, by the artful management ef 
his mother Livia. | | 

By conf... £2 he mean time, a dangerous conſpiracy againſt the em- 

cpiracy of Peror Was diſcovered, at the head of Which was Corneits 

" una, grandſon to Pompæy. As leveral perions of the hign- 

e ſt rank were engaged in the plot, Auguſtus was greatly ut a 

loſs what meaſures to take in ſo nice. an affair. If he ufed 

rigour, he was afraid their friends and relations, Who wers 

very powerful, might raiſe dangerous diſturbances to revenge 

their death; and if he pardoned them, it might encourage 


. 


Fur. 


others to the like attempts. Livia, perceiving that tomc- 
thing diſturbed him greatly, extorted the ſecret from him, 
and convinced him, that, in fo critical a juncture, clemeney 
was preferable to rigour. Auguſtus thereupon ſent for C 
„%, and taking him into his cloſet, charged him with the 
conſpiracy, named to him al] his accomplices, the time ane 
place they had agreed on, and many other circumitances, 
which ſacwed that he was perfectly acquainted with ther 
deſign. Cinna was thunder-{truck ; but his ſurprize was 
ſtili greater, when Augiſius, inſtead of treating him 28 4 
tiaitoz, only reminded him of his ingraticude, laying, J have 
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tub ice groen you your life, inna; firſt as an enemy, and next as g Augiiſtus. 1 
rebel; and now I groe you the conſuljhip. Let I be friends <p 0 
for the future, aud flrive to ſhew, whether my confidence in you, or 1 
yur fidelity to me, will be the greateſt. At the ſame time he par- Auguſtus 
doned all his accomplices. This generous behaviour mace pardons 
ſuch an impreflion upon Cinna, that he was ever after invi- him. 
olably attached to the intereſt of Huguſtus and his family. 
About this time, and perhaps on this occaſion, the people 
offered him the title of Dominus, Lord, an appellative pecu- 
liar to maſters with reſpect to their ſlaves : — he not only 
refuſed it, but publiſhed an edict, forbidding any one to 
addreſs him by that name. Towards the end of this year, 
the people, whether out of love to the emperor, or reſpect 
to his family, earneſtly intreated him to recall his daughter 
zlia; but he anſwered them, That fire and water ſhould 
coner meet than they two, His reſentment in this matter was 
ſo great, that, being informed that Phe be, one of his daugh- 
ter's confidants, had hanged herſelf, he proteſted openly, 
That he would rather have been Phœbe's father than Julia's : 
and when the people grew very prefling with him, he could 
not help telling them, in a violent paſſion, That he wiſhed 
they might have ſuch daughters and ſuch wives, However, he 
was at length prevailed upon to change her place of con- 
finement, where ſhe had now been five years, and to re- 
move her to the continent ; but he would never conſent ta 
her return to Rome. | 
In the beginning of the next year, Cinna, who had con- Tiberius 
ſpired againſt Auguſtus, being conſul with Meſſala, Tiberius ſent into 
was ſent into Germany, to complete the conqueſts his bro- Germany, 
ther Druſus had begun. Velleius Paterculus, the hiſtorian, 
and his great panegyriſt, attended him in this expedition, in 
quality of præfectus equitum, or commander of horſe. From 
him we learn, that Tiberius over-ran the country of the Ca- 
nineſates, now the province of Utrecht ; that he reduced the 
Attuati and Bructeri, who inhabited the preſent territory of 
Munſler ; together with the e who poſſeſſed the du- 
chies of Brunſwick and Lunenburgb, and made himſelf maſ- 
ter of all the countries on the Viſurgis and the Lupias, (ow 
the Meſer and the Lyppe) ; after which he returned to Ke, A c_:,, 
where, in this and the following year, ſo dreadful a famine in b, 
reigned, that all foreigners, gladiators, wreſtlers, and ſlaves, * 
except phyſicians and ſchoolmaſters, were ordered to eighty 
miles diſtance from the city, Auguſtus himſelf ſending away 
molt of his own attendants. On this occaſion he doubled 
his uſual largeſſes to the poor, and ordered proviſions to be 
brought from Sicily, Sardinia, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, at the public expence, and to be fold at a low rate. 
This gained him {till more than ever the affections of the 
people, who were for decrecing him new honours, which 
he abſolutely reſuſed, | 
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328 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Auguſius. About this time, the Parthians, tired of the troubles: that 


verre daily raiſed in their country by 5 to the crown, 
ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Auguſtus, b | 


emperor, as much pleaſed with this mark of ſubmiſſion, as 
if he had ſubdued that warlike nation, named Vonones, one 
of the ſons of Phraates, who was received with great joy, 
and immediately placed on the throne. 

Tiberius The next year Tiberius, returning into Germany, purſued 

returns to his conqueſts there with great rapidity, and ſubdued the 

Germany. Cauci and the Langobardi, and brought under ſubjection all 
the countries between the Rhine and the Elbe, whilſt his 
fleet ſtruck terror into the nations bordering on the ocean, 
Whilit Tiberius was carrying on this war, the Getuli, in May- 
ritania, revolted, but were ſubdued by Cornelius Coſſus. The 
following year Rome had three important wars to manage; 
one in Germany, another in Pannonia, and the third in Dal- 
matia. In Germany, Maroboduus, king of the Marcemanni, 


who inhabited that country which lies between the Rhine, 


the Danube, the Cochera, and the Necker, threatened to invade 

the counties lately fubdued by Tibertus, and even ltaly itſelf, 

Tiberius was ſent againſt them, but was in no hurry to join 

the enemy, againſt whom he detached C. Sentius Saturninus 

with a great part of his army, whilſt he himſelf ſtaid in Ih- 

ricum. But the moſt dangerous war was that with the Dal- 

The Dal. matians and Pannonians, who, joining with all their neigh- 
matians bouring nations, had raiſed an army of two hundred thouſand 
and Pan foot and nine thouſand horſe, with which they threatened 
nonians Italy and Kome itſelf. They were commanded by two chiefs, 
revolt, of the name of Bato. Great levies were made with all poſ- 
| ſible expedition ; the veterans were ordered to return to their 
colours, and not only freed men, but numbers of ſlaves, 

were admitted into the legions. The command of this army 

was given to Tiberins's nephew Germanicus, a youth of extra- 

ordinary e ee ; and, for the ſake of greater con- 
veniency and diſpatch during the campaign, Auguſtus left 

Rome, and went to reſide at 4rimimnm. Tiberius no ſooner 

heard that Germanicus was appointed to command in this ex- 

edition, than, jealous of the glory he might acquire by it, 

bl left Iyricum, and marched Mie theſe numerous enemies. 

The war laſted near three years, with great dangers and diffi- 


culties: but at laſt, the Dalmatian Bat, preſſed by Germant- 


but are re- cus, and reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs by famine, ſubmitted; 
duced by and, upon his being aſked by Tiberius, Il hat had induced him 
frermani- to revolt; he boldly eee? You yeurſefors ; who, inſtcad of 
cas. ſpepherds to aefend us, fend watoes to devour us. Tiberius treated 
him with great kindneſs; which made ſuch an impreſſion on 
him, that he was eaſily prevailed upon to turn his arms 


againſt his nameſake and ally. whom he defeated, and after- 


wards murdezed. CG2rmanicus gained great honour in this 
War. 


Upon 


; begging of him, in the 
name of their whole country, to give them a king. The 
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Upon the ſubmiſſion of one Bats, and the death of the Augustus. 
other, the emperor left Ariminum, and returned to Rome; 
where great complaints were made to him, particularly by 
the knights, againſt the law he had made ſome years before, 
concerning, unmarried perſons, and ſuch as had no children. 
The looſeneſs of their lives was what made them averſe to 
marriage, and what now induced them to endeavour to get 
that law aboliſhed. Upon this, the emperor ſummoned the Auguſtus 
whole body of the equeſtrian order, and commanded the mar- encou- 


ried and the unmarried to be placed ſeparately : then, obſerving rages mar. 


the former to be much inferior to the latter in number, after riage. 
highly applauding the married ones, he told the others, 
That their behaviour had been ſo peculiar, that he knew not by His re- 
what name to call them : not by that of men, for they had per- proof to 
formed nothing that ꝛqbas manly ; not by that 4 citizens, for the the un- 
tity might periſh for them ; nor by that of Romans, for they married 
remed determined to extirpate the Roman race : but by what name knights. 
never ee, ow. therr cri _ he ſ. — equalled al Tu m"—_ 
ut together; for they were guilty of murder in not ſuſſering thoſe 
. be Lew _ _ 2 Fon om ; of „ in ae 
the names and honours of their anceſtors ; of ſacrilege, in deſtroying 
their ſpectes and human nature, which owed its origin to the gods, 
and was conſecrated to them : that they diſſolved the government, 
by diſobeying its laws ; betrayed their country, by making it barren 
and waſte ; and demoliſbed their city, by depriving it of inhabit- 
ants, He added, That he was well appriſed, their leading a ſin- 
gle life did not proceed from any ſentiments of virtue, but from a 
lnſeneſs and wantonneſs, which ought not to be ſuffered in any 
avil government. Having finiſhed his ſpeech, he doubled the. 
rewards of ſuch as had children, and laid heavy fines on all 
unmarried perſons, if they did not alter their condition 
within a year. This was called the Papia-Popæan law, be- The Pa. 
cauſe it was enacted in the conſulſhip of MH. Papins Mutilus pia-Pa- 
and ©, Popeus ſecundus. It was alſo called the Lee law, pan, or 
from its being publiſhed by Augu/tus, who was of the Julian Fulizr 
family. At the ſame time, that he might not ſeem to dif- law: 
courage any thing that had the appearance of virtue, he be- 
ſtowed upon ſuch women as had vowed perpetual virginity 
the ſame rewards and privileges as upon mothers. This year 
the poet Ovid was baniſhed to Tomos in Pontus, an inhoſpi- Ovid ba- 
table climate, from which all his intreaties, and thoſe of his niſhed. 
friends, could not prevail upon the emperor to remove him. 
The cauſe of his diſgrace has been variouſly accounted for; 
but he himſelf gives us pretty plainly to underſtand, that 
it was owing to his having accidentally overſeen a looſe ac- 
tion of the emperor's, ill becoming his years ; for his amo- 
rous diſpoſition ſeems never to have quitted him *. 
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330 | GENERAL HIS FURY 
Auguſtus. Upon the finiſhing of the wars in Dalmatia and Pain; 
eng Tiberius and Germanicus returned to Rome, where they were 
decreed triumphal honours. The title of Imperator was con. 
Year of ferred on Auguſtus, and Germanicus was allowed to ſtand for 
Rome762. the conſuiſhip, though he was but twenty-four years of age. 
of Chriſt But this joy was ſoon changed into the deepeſt melanchs!; 
10. by the diſmal news of the entire defeat of Quintilius Varis, 
by the Germans under the conduct of Arminius, which was 
brought to Rome five days after the arrival of Tiberius and 
Suimilius Germanicus. Feorus had been governor of Syria; which pro- 
Paruspro- vince he found rich, and was himſelf poor; but when he li 
vokes the 106, ſays Felleius he was rich, and the province poor. From Sy. 
Germans, ria he was removed to Germany, where he ſtill purſucd the 
ſame method of filling his own coffers, and by his rapines and 
extortions rouſed the Germans from the peaceful temper they 
had lately been lulled into, and inſpired them with an eager 
deſire to ſhake off the Roman yoke. Arminius, a young no- 
bleman of great parts and extraordinary valour, put himſelf 
at their head, and, after artfully drawing Varus from the bor- 
ders of the Khine farther up into their country, by ſuggeſt- 
ing to him the neceflity of ſhewing himſelf to the inhabitants 
of the more diſtant provinces, he fell upon him unaware, 
at a time when he was ſurrounded on all ſides with woods, 
{ſteep hil's, and marſhy grounds, where, unable to eſcape, 
by whom and giving up all for loſt, Varus, after being dangerouſly 
he is n- wounded, killed himſelf. Moſt of his chief officers followed 
tirely de- his example. Three complete legions, and fix cohorts, were 
feated. almoſt intirely cut off in this fatal action; the greateſt over- 
throw the Romans had ever received ſince the defeat of Cra/- 
ſus by the Parthians, The legions that periſhed upon this 
occaſion, were the beſt of the whole empire for valour, diſci- 
pline, and experience; fo that the news of this loſs threw 
the whole city into the utmoſt conſternation, there being few 
families that had not a ſhare in the common misfortune. 48 
for Auguſtus, he ſet no bounds to his grief, but tore his 
garment, let his beard and hair grow for ſeveral months, 
and, like one diſtracted, knocked his head againſt the wall, 
crying out, Re/fore the legions, Varus! He vowed the great 
games to Fupitcr, as had formerly been done in the wars with 
the Aar and Cimbii; and ever after obſerved the day of this 
deteat as a day of mourning. The Romans were {truck with 
apprchenſions of the enemy's advancing, and attacking them 
even in the capital: but learning ſhortly after that the Ce- 
mans had neither paſied the Rhine, nor made the other advan- 
tages they might have done of their victꝭry, their fears abatec, 
and levies were raiſed, and diſpatched as quick as poſlible un- 
der the command of Tiberius, who, with Germanicus, obliged 
the rebels to retire. 5 00 
Sgveral The next year, Argu/tu; publiſhed an edict, forbidding all 
laws pub- aupurs, aſtrologers, and fc1tu ie tellers, to utter, either in 
| * pub. 10 


eue d the tribunitial power, in favour of Tiberius, for 
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he had cauſed his nativity to be calculated and publicly ex- 
oofed ; but on account of the diſturbances which theſe im- 
paſtors had occationed in many families. He likewiſe re- 
vived the edict, forbidding any of the equeſtrian order to 
foht in the arena, threatening with infamy, and even death, 
ſuch as ſhould dare to tranſgreſs it. Extending his care to 
ths diſtant provinces, he allo commanded, that no public Ho- 
nurs ſhould be beſtowed on the governors of them, during the time 


f ther adminiſtration, nor within ſixty days after their departure; 


cauſe thaſe honours had often made them behave with an inſolent 
baughtineſs towards thoſe over whom they were placed. After this, 
he named Germanicus conſul for the enſuing year; and, being 
now in his ſeventy-fourth year, and finding the whole bur- 
den of public affairs too much for him to bear alone, he 


ſhared the ſovereign power with Tiberius, inveſting him He makes 
with a far greater authority than he had ever granted to Tiberius 
Arippa. The decree which the ſenate paſſed on this occa- his col- 
ſion, at the emperor's requeſt, was couched in the following legue in 
terms: At the requeſt of the people of Rome, we grant to Caius the ſove- 
Julius Cæſar Tiberius the ſame authority over the provinces, and reignty. 


all the armies of the Roman /?ate, which Auguſtus has held, 
which he ſtill holds, and which wwe pray the gods he may long enjoy. 
This decree put Tiberius, in a manner, upon a level with 
Auguſtus, The next year, Augu/tus, by a ſpecial edict, de- 
clared the authors of all lampoons and ſatirical writings, at- 
tacking or blackening the reputation of any perſon whatſo- 
ever, guilty of high-treaſon, and puniſhable with death. To- 
wards the end of this year, he wrote two letters; one to the 
ſenate, recommending Germanicus to the conſcript fathers 
and the other to Tiberius, recommending the ſenate to him; 
which was generally looked upon as a mi declaration that 
he deſigned to leave T#herius the ſame authority over the ſe- 
nate as he himſelf had enjoyed ; but that he would have all 
others, thoſe of his oven family excepted, pay an intire obe- 
dience to that venerable body. He deſired the ſenate no 
longer to take the trouble of waiting upon him at his houſe, 
as they had uſed to do, fuch attendance being inconvenient 


to him by reaſon of his age; and to excuſe his not going 


to them as formerly; and that they would appoint his twenty 
counſellors out of their body, with whom he might adviſe in 


matters rejating to the ſtate. The ſenate readily granted his 


requeſt: and moreover decreed, that whatever he ſhould reſelve 
upon with the twenty ſenators aſſigned him, the conſuls for the 
near, the canſiels elect, and his adopted fon and nephew, fpould have 
line jame force as if voted and paſſed in the ſenate. 


The following year, Aug»/{us's fourth term of five years Augufie 
being near expired, he accepted, Dion Caſſius ſays unwill;ngly, renews his 


te government for ten years longer. At the ſame time he 


oublic or in private, predictions erging the death of any Auguſtus. 
man: not that he was under any apprehenſions himſelf, f- 


the power the 
like fifth time. 
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Auguſtus. like term of years, and impowered Druſus to ſtand for the 
- cohſulſhip at the end of two years, though he had not vet 
Year ef diſcharged the office of prætor. After this, he made his wil 
Rome 766. which he delivered to the veſtal virgins. | : 
Auguſtus having thus ſettled matters at home, refolved once 
more to attempt the reduction of Germany, and the revenging 
of the death of Varus, and the loſs of his legions. To this 
end, he raiſed two numerous armies, one of which was to be 
Sermani- coramanded by Tiberius, and the other by Germanicus. This 
cus ſent laſt was ordered immediately to Gaul, from thence to invade 
into Ger the countries, which, at the inſtigation of Arminius, had 
many, withdrawn their obedience to Rome. Tiberius was appointed 
be: to lead his army into llyricum, and penetrate on that fide 
into the kingdom of Maroboduus, which the Romans had not 
yet ſubdued. Auguſtus, taking Tiberius for his collegue in 
Auguſtus the cenſorſhip, now made a third cenſus of the Roman people; 
makes a by which it appeared, that their number amounted to four 
3d cenſus. million, one hundred and thirty- ſeven thouſand, including 
women and children, according to Suetonius. While the ce- 
remony was performing in the field of Mars, an eagle was 
obſerved to fly ſeveral times round Auguſtus, and then alight 
on a neighbouring temple over the firſt letter of Agrippos 
name. This was ket 
but Auguſtus himſelf, as an omen of his approaching end, 
Shortly after, Tiberius ſet out for Nllyricum, and Auguſins 
accompanied him as far as Beneventum, from whence he pro- 
He goes cceded to Naples, partly to aſſiſt at the games which were to 
to Naples, he exhibited there on his birth-day, but chiefly in hopes 
that the air of that city, to which the Romans uſed to reſort, 
even in thoſe days, for the recovery of their health, would 
be of ſervice to him. He perde the journey with un- 
common chearfulneſs, attended by Livia, who, as we may 
imagine, was very aſſiduous about him in ſo critical a junc- 
ture. After he had ſpent ſome time at Naples, he was eized 
is taken with a diarrhza ; upon which he reſolved to return to Rome: 
ill there, but in bis way back, his diſorder increaſing, he was obliged 
to ſtop at Nola in Campania, and there take to his bed. He 
then ſent for Tiberius, and ſome of his moſt intimate friends; 
and after converſing with them ſome time, and giving them 
many wiſe and uſeful inſtructions relating to the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, as well as thoſe of the public, he 
called for a looking-glaſs; and, having cauſed his hair to be 
ſet in order, and his wrinkled cheeks to be ſmoothed up, as 
and dies was cuſtomary among the ſtage-players, he aſked his friends, 
at Nola, Mpether he had acted his part well? and, on their anſwering, 
Year of Fe had; Then - me, ſaid he, for I have ended it. He then 
Rome 767. fixed his eyes on Livia, who held him in her arms, and, de- 
of Chri/t firing her to remember their marriage, and the ties which 
15. had kept their hearts ſo long united, quietly expired. 
Such was the end of the great Auguſius, in the ſeventy-ſixth 
year of his age. Livia was ſuſpected of having —_— — 
5 eat 


upon, not only by the multitude 
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death, for fear of his being reconciled to his grandſon Agrip- Augu/tus. 
4 Poſthumus, whom he had baniſhed ſome years before to tjge! | 
and of Planaſia, and to whom he had lately made a private | 
ilit. | | 
"The body of the deceaſed emperor was carried to Reme His body 
with great pomp and ſolemnity. Tiberius, in virtue of the conveyed 
tribunitial power with which he was inveſted, appointed the to Rome. 
ſenate to meet the next day; when Auguſtus's will was 
brought by the veſtal virgins, and read aloud by Polybius, one 
of his freed-men. It began thus: Since the gods have been His will. 
phat to deprive me of my grandchildren, Caius and Lucius, 7 
declare Tiberius my heir, &c. A preamble which plainly ſhews, 
that he would never have adopted Trberius, nor appointed 
him his ſucceſſor, had thoſe two young princes, or either of 
them, lived. Tiberius and Livia were appointed his firſt 
heirs; his grandchildren, and their children, his ſecond ; and 
the great men of Rome his third heirs. Livia was adopted 
into the Julian family, and honoured with the title of Au- 
guſta. To the Koman people he left four hundred thouſand 
. great ſeſterces; to the populace thirty- five thouſand ; to ever 
| common ſoldier of the prætorian guard, a thouſand ſmall 
N ſeſterces; and to every ſoldier of the Roman legions, three 
hundred. The funeral honours, which were next conſidered, His fune- 
were performed with the greateſt magnificence that had ever ral. 
been — in Rome. Druſus read a ſhort elogium of the de- 
ceaſed emperor, and Tiberius pronounced his funeral oration. 
When fire was ſet to the pile, an eagle was let looſe from the 
top of it, as if it were to carry his ſoul to heaven. Livia 
afterwards depoſited his aſhes, in an urn of gold, in the fine 
| mauſoleum he had long before built for himſelf in a grove 
between the Tiber and the Flaminian way. The men were 
ordered to mourn for him three weeks, according to cuſtom; 
| but the women a whole year; probably out of compliment 
| to Lidia. As ſoon as the funeral was over, divine worſhip Divine 
was decreed him, with a temple and prieſts. The houſe honours 
in which he was born, that in which he died, and moſt of the decreed 
houſes in which he had lived, were converted into ſanctu- him. 
aries. | 
Auguſtus was a man of ſound judgment, great penetration, His cha- 
and {ingular ſagacity in improving opportunities, and in ap- racter. 
plying the abilities of others to his own ends. In the times 
of the republic, when valour and eloquence were the only 
means of: riſing, he would have made but a middling figure; 
tor he was quite deſtitute of the former ; and the latter, tho' 
it was eaſy and flowing, was by no means fit to move and 
controul the ſpirit of republicans. He found his way to the 
throne already made by his great uncle Julius; or he would 
never have thought of attempting it. He had, it is true, 
powerful enemies to contend with, whom he overcame ; but 
his victories were owing to others, and not to himſelf. By 
the bravery of Anthony, he conquered Brutus and Caſſius; 7 d 
: | 7 
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Auguſtus, by the valour of Agrippa, he conquered Anthony. Nor did it 
require extraordinary abilities to hold the empire, when he 
had once acquired it; the Roman ſpirit being entirely broken, 
and all thoſe cut off, either in the battles of Philippi and 
Aatium, or by bloody proſcriptions, who had courage enough 
to ſtand up in defence of thcir liberties, He was naturally of 
2 cruel and vindictive temper, and did many mean things to 
ſatisfy his revenge, which the great foul of Cæſar would have 
ſcorned. We meet with no inſtances of his ſo much boaſted 
clemency and moderation, till he had ſacrificed to his jealou! 
all thoſe whom he either feared or ſuſpected. When he had 
thoroughly maſtered the ſtate, utterly extinguiſhed all no- 
tions of liberty, and inhumanly maſſacred ſuch as he thought 
capable of thwarting his deſigns, or diſturbing him in the 
poſſeſſion of his uſurped power, he then governed with great 
mildneſs, and difcharged all the duties of an excellent 
prince: which gave riſe to the ſaying, that he ſpouli never 
have been born, or never have died, When he had no longer 
any heirs of his on blood, whom he liked, he adopted the 
ſons of his wife, and their ſons; which plainly ſhews, that 
his former feints to reſign the ſovereignty were mere artifice, 
and that he was determined to intail ſtavery upon his coun- 
try, and extend his uſurpation even beyond the grave; 
Whether the mild laws he eſtabliſhed, and the mildneſs 
with which he governed, after his ſovereignty was tho- 
roughly eſtabliſhed, ſufficiently atoned for his uſurpation, 
and the many crimes attending it, we leave to our readers to 
determine. | | 
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Tiberius. TH E firſt act of Tiberins's reign Was the murder of young 
Ly — Agrippa, whom he cauſed to be killed by a military tribune, 
| in whole, cuſtody he then was, betore he ſuffered Augr/rs 5 
Agrippa death to be made public. He avoided mentioning this tranſ- h 
Poftbumus action in the ſenate; and gave out, that it was done by the a 
killed by particular command of Auguſtus, who had charged the cen- q 
Liberius's turion that guarded the youth, to diſpatch him upon the firſt 8 
order. news of his death. The better to ſupport this ſtory, when li 
the tribune acquainted Tiberius that he had executed his com- . 

mands, he immediately anſwered, That he had given no ſuch * 
command, and that he ſhould be anſwerable to the ſenate for what 4 

he had done. Criſpus Salluſtius, who was privy to all the ſe— 

cret counſels of Tiberius, and had ſent the 3 the war- 70 

rant for the death of Agrippa, alarmed at this, ran directly tt 

to Livia, and adviſed her, by no means to divulge the 

| ; | | fecrets 
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lerbure of weakening the ſovereign authority, by referring all 
things to the ſenate ; the nature of abſolute power being fach as 
aud not be preſerved entire but in one perſon. His advice was 
followed, and no farther mention was made of this cruel 
ir. | 
44's ſoon as the death of Auguſtus was made known at Rome, 
the conſuls, ſenators, and knights, ran headlong into ſlavery; 
as Tacitus expreſſes it: and that complaiſance and efteem 
which they had for Auguſlus, degenerated into baſe fawnings 
and vile flatterings to Tiberius. All ſuits and petitions were 
no made to him; and being offered the government in the 
ſenate, though he had already ſecured it to himſelf, he, with 
much artifice, began to talk of the greatneſs of the Roman 
empire, his own inſufficiency for ſuch a charge, which he ſaid 
he thought nothing leſs than the care and wiſdom of Auguſtus 
capable of bearing: that, as is him, he had learned ſufficiently, 
"ce Auguſtus's making him an aſſociate ard partner in the ſlate, 
the difficulties and dangers 1 nſeparably annexed to rule and ſove- 
reionty ; and that, as the city was filled with men of high rank 
and great abilities, it would be more advantageous, that many, by 
jaining their cares and counſels, ſhould undertake the charge, than 
ts lay the whole burden upon one man. After this, he expreſſed 


ſecrets of the palace, the counſels of the miniſters, and Tiber. 
the ſervices of the ſoldiery; adding, That Tiberius 660 


Tiberius's 
feigned 
modeſty. 


himſelf in more ambiguous terms, till the whole body of the 


ſenate, in the loweſt and moſt abject manner, begged of him 
to accept the government. Pretending then to yield to their 
importunities, he ſaid he would undertake the government of any 
fingle part of the ſtate that they might think fit to intruſt him with, 
but that he was unequal to the weight of the hols. Upon this, 
Aſnius Gallus aſked him, hat part he was willing to accept of? 
This unexpected demand ſtartled Tiberius; but, ſoon reco- 
vering himſelf, he anſwered, That it would ill become him to 
chuſe or reject any one part of that from the whole of which he de- 
fired to be excuſed. Gallus, perceiving him offended, as readily 
replied, That he did not aſh that queſtion, as if he deſigned to di- 
vile woat was in itſelf indiviſible; but to convince him, by his 
0:07 1 that the commonwealth was but one body, and con- 
ſequently could be aftuated only by one ſoul. Then, continuin 

his ſpeech, he made a long deſcant upon the great merits 2nd 
accompliſhments of Tiberius, his many victories and con- 
queits, and the -ſeveral offices he had borne with diſtin- 
guiſhed honour. Lucius Arruntius, Quintis Haterins, Ma- 
mereus Scaurus, and ſeveral other ſenators, ſpoke nearly in the 
lame ſtile as Gallus's home queſtion to Tiberius; and ſome 
went even farther, bidding him either accept if the empire, or 


| ceclare in plain terms that he rejected it; and ſarcaſtically telling 


him, That other men were ſlow to perform what . promiſed 

. 7 5 : - 
readily ; but that he aas flow to promiſe what he had already per- 
ſone of theſe ſpeeches were loft upon Tiberius, 
wio took care to remember, and ſeverely revenge them. At 
| = length, 
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Tiberius. length, pretending to be overcome by the importunities gf 
the conſcript fathers, and complaining of the heavy burden 
; they laid upon him, he yielded by degrees to their requeſt 
He takes and in the end accepted the government, telling them, that 
upon him they might ſtill have hopes he would one day reſign it; that j, 
the em- would accept and hold it till ſuch time as they, in their great pru- 
pire with dence, ſhould think fit to give repoſe to his old age. Thus was 2 
feigned crafty diſſimulation on one ſide, and an abject flattery on the 
reluctance other, carried to a length deſtructive to the Roman ſtate and 
people; and Tiberius Claudus Druſus Nero, in the fifty-fixth 
year of his age, was inveſted by the ſenate and people with 

the ſame unbounded power which Augu/tus had enjoyed. 
The ſenate, ſetting no bounds to their ſervile adulation, 
were for immediately heaping extraordinary honours on the 
mother of their new emperor : but Tiberius abſolutely forbid 
any ſuch thing, not ſuffering even a lictor to be decreed her, 
though every veſtal enjoyed that mark of diſtinction. Such, 
from the very beginning of his reign, was his ingratitude to 
his mother, to whom he chiefly owed his elevation to the 
throne. He was a no leſs cruel huſband, than an undutiful 
ſon; for he was no ſooner declared emperor, than he ſtopped 
the ſmall penſion which Auguſtus had always allowed ale 
. for her ſupport in her baniſhment; ſo that this unhappy 
Julia dies princeſs, after a long ſeries of miſeries, died of want in the 
of want. fifteenth year of her exile. At the ſame time Sempronius 
Gracchus, one of her chief favourites, was, by Tiberiurs 
order, put to death in the iſland of Cercina, to which he 
had been confined by Auguſtus. But his principal care in the 
beginning of his reign, was, to engage in his intereſt his ne- 
phew Germanicus, whoſe extraordinary parts and ſweet tem- 
per made him be adored by the ſoldiery and people. In order 
to this, though he hated Germanicus in his heart, he aſked, 
and obtained for him, the proconſular power, and immedi- 
ately diſpatched into Germany perſons of the firſt rank to ac- 
quaint him therewith, and condole with him, in his name, 
for the death of Auguſtus. He then named twelve candidates 
for the pretorſhip; among whom were /elleivs Paterculus, 
The pri- the hiſtorian, and his brother. The people had hitherto en- 
vilege of joyed the privilege of creating magiſtrates, or, at leaſt, 
creating ſhared it with the emperor ; one half of the magiſtrates be- 
magi- ing named by him, and the other by the tribes, afſembled in 
ſtrates in- the field of Mars; but Tiberius, in the firſt elections, de- 
veſted in prived them of their antient rights, and transferred them to 


the ſenate. the ſenate. "The people complained of this innovation, but 


no diſturbances enſued; and the ſenators were pleaſed with 
it, becauſe it freed them from the charge of buying votes, and 
the ſhame of begging them. 
The army Tiberius had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power, 
in Panno- when he was informed that the army in Pannonia, wanting 
nia muti- to take advantage of the death of Auguſtus to procure them- 
nies, ſelves unreaſonable indulgences, and being inſtigated by one 


» Oe . .. . . 


Percennius 


2 ST — 1 — 1 wo 


percennius, a common ſoldier, had mutinied againſt their Tiberius. 
commander Julius Blæſus. Julius was immediately ſent to 
baciſy them, and Tiberius himſelf wrote them a letter, wherein 

R romiſed to ſpeak to the ſenate in their favour. But pro- 

miſes would not ſatisfy them: their fury was worked up to 

ſuch a pitch, that they were deaf to all reaſon, and would 

probably have proceeded to the greateſt violences againſt 

Druſus, and ſeveral other of their chief officers, had not ig- 

norance and ſuperſtition unexpectedly reſtored a calm, which 

no intreaties could effect. One night, which ſeemed to be but ſo ter- 
Fxed upon by the mutineers for the execution of ſome hor- rified by 
tid deſign, the moon, on a ſudden began to darken in the an eclipſe 
midſt of a clear ſky, and by degrees was totally eclipſed. The that it re- 
ſoldiery, ignorant of the natural cauſes of this phœnomenon, turns to its 
and imputing it to the anger of the gods on account of their duty. 
revolt, were ſtruck with ſuch terror, that they quietly re- 

turned to their duty. Percennius, and the other ringleaders of 

the ſedition were put to death _ | | | | 
Almoſt at the ſame time, and for the ſame cauſe, the legi- The legi- 
ons in Germany, which were much more numerous, revolted onsinGer- 
with greater fury, in the abſence' of Germanicuss They many re- 
boldly afferted, That, as the principal LR of the Roman volt, 
empire was owing to their arms, they had a right to diſpoſe of it 

as they thought proper: and accordingly, when Germanzcus, 

who was adored by the troops, arrived at their camp, they una- 

nimouſly reſolved to chuſe him emperor ; but his unbounded 

— of mind and generofity would not ſuffer him to ac- 

cept of any ſuch offer, though his refuſal endangered his 

life. At laſt, by giving money to ſome, and promiſes to but are 


others, by unexpectedly cutting off many of the chief quelled by 


mutineers, and immediately turning his forces againſt the Germani- 
reſt, he quieted this dangerous diſturbance, to the great cus. 
Joy of Tiberius, who, nevertheleſs, amidit all the praiſes he 
was forced to give Germanicus in the ſenate, for this, and 
other great ſucceſſes againſt the Germans, could not help be- 
traying a ſecret envy and jealoufy of his proſperity. 

Theſe diſorders among the troops, together with the great 
veneration which ny and all the people had for Germani- 
tus, were a ſevere reſtraint upon Tiberius, who now, with 
wonderful diſſimulation, concealed thoſe vices and enormities 
which afterwards diſplayed themſelves ſo openly ; and acted, 
in moſt things, like a truly generous * element prince. 
Of the many extraordinary honours that were offered him, .. ._ 
he 2ccepted but few, and thoſe of the loweſt ſort. He for- The be- 
bid any prieſts or temples to be decreed him, or ſtatues gining of 
fo be erected but by his own permiſſion ; which he granted T:bering's 
ſometimes, but upon condition that.they Thouid not be placed reign very 
among images of the gods. He refuſed the title of Father of promiſing. 


his country, and never took upon him the name of Auguſtus, 


tho' it was hereditary, except in his letters to foreign princes, 


He had an averſion to flattery, and never would hear uy 
| rt ing 
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Tiberius. thing that bordered upon it ; nor would he permit the ſenate. 
3 to {wear to the obſervation of his ordinances, ſaying, Thy 


all mortal things were mutable and uncertain ; and, that the higher 
he was raiſed the mare he was expoſed to danger. If any in the 
ſenate happened to differ from him in opinion, the oppoſi- 
tion did not ſeem to give him the leait offence. If libels, or 
ſlanderous reports, were thrown out againſt him, he hore 
them with extraordinary patience, ſaying, That in a Free city, 
the tongues of men ought alſo to be free. His carriage towards 
the ſenate was very reſpectful, nothing of moment being 
tranſacted without their advice and approbation. He never 
entered into the ſenate-houſe with any attendants, but once, 
when he was brought in, on account of an indiſpoſition, in 
a litter; and then he immediately ordered thoſe that were 
with him to withdraw. He allowed every ſenator to ſpeak 
his mind freely; and happening one day to differ in opi- 
nion from 9, Haterius, Pardon me, I beſeech you, ſaid he, 
if, as a ſcnator, 1 ſpeak againſt yen with more freedom than ordj.- 
nary. Then, turning to the whole aſſembly, he ſaid, A0 
venerable fathers, I but repeat what I have often ſaid before; that 
a good and moderate prince, t9 whom 1 hade given ſo great and 
abſelute power, ought to be ſerviceable nat only to the ſenate, and 
the body of the city, but to every particular citizen; nor do J re- 
pent of any thing I have ſaid of this nature, having always ac- 
counted you, as Lill do, my good, juſt, and gracious lords. The 
ſenate, on their ſide, continually returned him the moſt ex- 
travagant praiſes and commendations, as did likewiſe many of 
the nobility; ſo that no prince ever had more ſervile flatterers, 
or knew better how to uſe them, to enſlave and weaken the 
ſtate. Upon his firſt coming to the throne, the Romans 
feemed more diſpoſed to ſerve than he to command ; and gave 
themſelves up to ſlavery at a time when he could ſcarcel 
have hoped for their ſubjection. He ſhewed as much reſpe 
to the conſuls, always riſing up to them when they came 
into any place where he was, and giving way to them if he 
met them in the ſtreets. The power he allowed them was 
ſo great, that certain ambaſſadors from Africa had recourſe to 
them, deſiring they would return them a ſpeedy anſwer, 
fince Cz/ar, to whom they had been ſent, put them off from 
1 to day. | 


e applied himſelf, with great care, to the reformation of | 


manners, and made many excellent regulations, by which 
he reſtrained the immoderate expences of plays and ſhews, 
the vaſt ſums that were given for Corinthian vaſes and other 


rich furniture, and the luxury of entertainments, which was 
ſuch, that thirty thouſand ſeſterces had been paid for three 


mullets. To put a ſtop to this, he ordered, that the prices 


of proviſions in the markets ſhould be annually regulated by 


the ſenate. All eating-houſes and taverns, of which there 


were at this time prodigious numbers in Rome, were, by his 


order, ſuppre ſſed, as places of extravagance, debauchery, — 
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riot: and, that he might, by his own example, countenance Tiberius. 
frugality in others, he had, even in his greateſt entertain-E— 


ments, meat ſerved up which had been dreſſed and cut up the 
day before, ſaying, That every part had the ſame taſte as the 
ue 10 To check the progreſs of vice, he drove out of Rome 
a great number of young people, of both ſexes, who were 
noted for their debaucheries ; and at the ſame time revived 
an ancient law, impowering all parents to puniſh their 
daughters, even after they were married, if, by their loofe 
conduct, they brought diſgrace upon their families. In this 
articular he was ſo ſtrict, that he forbid the cuſtom of kiſſ- 
ing by way of falutation, He ſecmed intirely averſe to 
loading the people with any new taxes; and when ſome go- 
vernors of provinces ſhewed him by what means he might 
increaſe his revenues from thence, he anſwered, That a gad 


ſhepherd onght to ſhear, but not to flea, his flock. Such was the 


behaviour of Tiberius, while his authority was yet wavering : 
but we ſhall ſoon ſee him throw off the maſk, and abandon 
himſelf, without controul, to thoſe vices, of which he now 
ſo artfully affected the appearance of the oppoſite virtues. 


339 


The following year, Germanicus purſued the war againſt the Year of 
Germans, and deteated them in ſeveral battles; ſubduing the Rome 769, 
Aygrivari, the Ce, the Catti, with ſeveral other fierce Germani- 


nations beyond the 


ine, and recovering the enſigns loſt by cus's ſuc- 


Varus, whoſe remains, and thoſe of his unfortunate legions, ceſs a- 
he buried with great ſolemnity. For theſe advantages he erected gainſt the 
ſeveral trophies and monuments in honour of the Roman ftate Germans. 


and emperor z upon one of which he put this modeſt in- 
ſcription : The people betꝛbeen the Rhine and the Elbe being van- 
uiſhed, Tiberius Cæſar's army dedicates this monument to Mars, 
Juphtes; and Auguſtus ; not ſo much as mentioning his own 
name, to avoid all envy, or becauſe the memory of the action 
was a ſufficient teſtimony of him, as Tacitus obſerves. But 


all his caution could not ſcreen him from the jealouſy of the Ziberiu: 
ſuſpicious Tiberius, who, envying his ſucceſſes, and hating jealous of 


him the more for them, uſed every artifice he could think of him. 
to draw him from the German legions, . whoſe attachment to 


him he knew to be extreme. domeſtic inſurrection ſuſ- 
pended for a while the execution of this deſign of Trbe- 
ris. One Clemens, a ſlave to that Agrippa who was killed 
immediately after the death of Huguſtus, being about the ſame 
age, and in his perſon very like his late lord, aſſumed his 
name, and cauſed it to be reported in all parts, That Agrippa, 
by the peculiar providence of 75 god, was till alive. Numbers 
of looſe and feditious people flocked to him from all parts of 


Laß, and he, at the head of this rabble, boldly pretended 


a right to the empire. He was ſoon defeated, taken, and 
brought before Tiberins, upon whoſe aſking him, How he 
came to be Agrippa? he anſwered, As you came to be Ceſar, Ti- 
berius, either through fear or policy, did not punith him pub- 
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Tiberius. licly, but ordered him to be privately executed in his palace; 
- and though many of his own houſhold, and ſeveral people 


of conſequence, were thought to have aſſiſted him with their 
purſes, no enquiry was made aſter them. 
The quelling of this diſturbance left Tiberius at liberty to 
indulge his diſlike to Gemnanicus, whoſe noble exploits daily 
increaſed his jealous fears, The affairs of this year preſented 
him with the faireſt opportunity he could wiſh, to recall 
him; for the Parthians, having killed two of their kings, 


and refuſed their lawful ſucceſſor, whom Tiberius had freed 


from being his hoſtage, broke the peace they had made with 
Auguſius, and entered Armenia, whole king was a tributary 
of the Romans. Tiberius, that he might proceed more by po- 
licy than authority, cauſed a triumph to be decreed Germa- 
aicus for his exploits in Germany, and then wrote to him to 
return to Nome, and there enjoy the triumph he had ſo 
juſtly deſerved z adding, That he was truly ſenſible of the dan- 
gers and difficulties he had gone through, and that he had nw 
reduced theſe barbarous nations low enough, to leave them to pur- 


fue their own domeſtic feuds and to deſtroy one another, In an- 


ſwer to this, Germanicus begged for one year more, to com- 


Germeni- plete his conqueſt. Tiberius was inflexible; and in order to 
cus recall- intice him home, he offered him a ſecond conſulſhip, which 


ed. 


His ar- 
rival at 
Rome, 
and tri- 
umph. 


he was to execute in perſon. Though Germanicus ſaw plainly 
that theſe were but ſpecious pretences, ſuggeſted by envy, 
to rob him of the glory he was likely to acquire by another 
campaign; yet, finding it was in vain to perſiſt any longer, 
he at length complied, and ſet out for Rome with his wife and 
children. | 2 | 

Tiberius received him with the greateſt ſeeming friendſhip 
and affection, and, with the deepeſt. diſſimulat ion, com- 
mended him to the ſenate, as well deſerving the higheſt ho- 
nours they could poſſibly beſtow upon him. His triumph 


was exceedingly magnificent; and what added to the beauty 


of the ſhew, and the ſatisfaction of the ſpectators, was the 
extraordinary gracefulneſs of Germanicus's perſon, and his 


_ Chariot filled with his three ſons, Nero, Druſus, and Caius; 


and his two daughters, Agrippina and Druſilla. Lo render 
the ſolemnity ſtill more complete, and the joy of the people 
more univerſal, Tiberius diſtributed among them, in the name 
of Germanicus, a large ſum of money, and named himſelf his 
collegue in the conſulſhip for the enſuing year. But, not- 
withſtanding all theſe demonſtrations of regard, the people 
{ill ſuſpected his ſincerity ; and what confirmed their appre- 
henſions, was, among ſeveral other proofs he now gave of 
his treacherous diſpoſition, his behaviour to Archelaus, king 
of Cappadocia, who had incurred his diſpleaſure many years 
before, by neglecting to pay his court to him during Þs 
retirement at Rizdes, and whom, after inticing him to Nome 
by means of letters from his mother Livia, promiſing 3 
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pardon, provided he came in perſon to aſk it, he cauſed Tiberius. 
to be accuſed as a criminal, and made him die n— — 
At the ſame time Antiochus, king of Commagene, and Philo- 
ater, king of Cilicia, dying, and ſome diſturbances ariſing 
in thoſe countries, to the prejudice of the Romans; and Sy- 
ria and Judæa likewile petitioning to be eaſed of part of their 
taxes; all theſe accidents, together with the Parthian and 
Armenian wars, ſeconded the wicked deſigns of Tiberius, who 
repreſented to the ſenate, That the _ of the Eaſt could not 
er 


well be ee, but by the preſence of 
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manicus i thoſe parts. 
Accordingly, all the provinces of Aa were readily decreed The pro- 
him, with a greater power than had been given to any go- vinces of 
yernor ſince the time of Pompey the Great. But to balance the Eaſt 
and reſtrain this extraordinary power, Tiberius removed from decreed to 
the government of Syria C. Silanus, who was Germaricus's Germani- 
friend, and put in his place Cu. Piſo, a man of a moſt vio- cas. 
lent and untractable temper, and in every reſpect fit to exe- 
cute the fatal purpoſes for which he was chiefly choſen, 
His wife, Plancina, who was {till more imperious than him- 
ſelf, had likewiſe ſecret inſtructions from Tiberius and Livia 
to offer Agrippina all ſorts of inſults, and to aſſiſt her huſband 
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_ even in procuring the death of Germanicus if there ſhould be 

to occaſion. | 

ch Germanicus ſet out for his eaſtern expedition, taking with 

ly him his children and his wife Agrippina, who, upon their 

Ys arrival at Leſbos, was delivered of a third daughter, named | 
er Julia. In the mean time, Pi/o, in purſuance of his inſtruc- 1 
55 tions, began to court the ſoldiers by bounties and careſſes, tn 
id to form factions among them, to remove the ancient centu- + 
rions and tribunes, and place creatures of his own in their is 
Jy room, and to abuſe and vilify Germanicus. Though theſe His noble 5 
n proceedings, and the cauſe of them, were well known to behaviour . 
0 the young prince, yet, overlooking them all, as foreign to 1 
h the . he was going upon, he haſtened into Armenia, 1 
7 where, with the approbation of the nobility of that country, BY 
Ie he placed the diadem upon the head of Zens, the ſon of Po- Wh 
18 emen, king of Pontus, a friend and ally of the Romans. oh 
3 From Armenia he proceeded to Capadocia, and from thence He re- 5 
ws to Commagene, both which kingdoms, being vacant by the q,ces 4 
le death of their ſovereigns, he reduced to Roman provinces, Cappade- 1 
e doon after this, he renewed the ancient alliance between , and 5 


the Romans and Parthians; and having thus put an end to ,,,,.:. 
the diſturbances of the eaſt, he took a journey into Egypt, © 
to view the curioſities and antiquities of that famous coun- 
try. His journey proved very beneficial to the inhabitants, 
whom he relieved from a great famine, by cauſing the grain- 
aries to be every where opened, and the price of corn to be 
abated. The jealous emperor, laying hold of this opportu- 
nity, wrote him a letter, wherein he cenſured him very ſe- 
verely for preſuming to enter into that province, when Au- 
guſtus, among other ſecrets 2 ſtate, had ſtrictly * 
1 h 0 | £ 3 | al] 
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Tiberius. all ſenators and Roman knights of any figure, to travel. thi. 
ther, without ſpecial licence. 

_ Germanicus, having ſatished his curiofity in Egypt, re. 
turned to Syria, Where he found all the regulations he had 
made utterly aboliſhed, and the orders he had left with the 
legions wholly neglected. Unable to bear this inſult he re- 
proached Piſo in very ſharp and ſevere terms, which, not- 
withſtanding his natural boldneſs, and his confidence in the 
protection of Tiberius, ſo frightened him, that he reſolve 
to leave $y:4, and abandon his government. While he was 

Palls ſick, preparing for his departure, Germanicus was taken ill, but 
| ſoon recovered, to the great joy of the people of Antinh, 
where he then was, who tefiifie their gladneſs with public 
vows and ſacrifices. Piſo, enraged at this, ordered his lie- 
tors to drive away the victims, throw down the altars, and 
diſperſe the people aſſembled to celebrate the feſtival ; im- 
mediately after which, he withdrew to Seleucia. Soon after 
. his departure Germanicus relapſed, lingered ſome time, and 
and dies. died, firmly perſuaded that Piſo had poiſoned him, at the in- 
ſtigation of Tiberius and Livia, the only two perſons in the 
Year of yyhole Roman empire, ſays Dion Caffius, who were not affect- 
Rome772. ed with ſo great a loſs. When the news of his death arrived 
of Chrif, at Rome, the courts of juſtice, ſhops, and houſes, were im- 
20. mediately ſhut up, without any edict of the magiſtrates, or 
decree of the ſenate, and nothing but ſighs and lamentations 
was heard in every ſtreet. The people, in a violent fury 
mumured loudly, not only againſt Piſo, but againſt the em- 
peror himſelf, and his mother Livia. Their complaints in- 
creaſed ſhortly after, upon the arrival of Germanicus's wi- 
dow Agrippina, with the aſhes of her huſband. She was re- 
ceived at her landing, with tokens of the deepeft ſorrow, 
by infinite multitudes, who had flocked to Erundufium to 
condole with her.on ſo melancholy an occaſion. At ſome 
diſtance from Rome ſhe was met by the ſenate, and the 
« whole people of that city, all drowned in tears, and ex- 
preſſing the utmoſt grief. Neither Tiberius nor Livia ap- 
peared abroad; either becauſe they thought it beneath their 
grandeur to lament publicly, or through fear of betraying in 
their countenances ſome marks of joy amidſt the public la- 
mentations. The remains of the deceaſed were depoſited in 
the tomb of Lugy/7zs, the whole city attending them to the 

field of Hars, where that ſtately monument was erected. 
Pifo ar- Not long after, Pio and his wife Plancina, arriving at 
rives at Rome, were arraigned before the ſenate. He, in particular, 
Rome, and was accuſed of many crimes beſides the death of Germanicus, 
is arraign- ſuch as, that he had corrupted the ſoldiery with licentiouſ- 
ed. neſs and debauchery ; that he had done great injuries to the 
0 Neoman allics ; that he had ſuffered himſelf to be called the 
father of the legions by the ſoldiers he had debauched ; that 
he had been barbarous and crucl to all good men; and that 
he had borne arms againit the tate. His defence was poor 
| — 
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hi- and weak : only the poiſoning of Germanicus could not be Tiberius. 
proved fo evidently as {ome other things. However, the an- 

re- ger and ſeverity of the judges, the cries and threats of the 

lad :ople, and, above all, the artifices and diflimulations of 

the Tiberius, drove him to ſuch extremities, that, before his 

TO cauſe could be finally determined, he was found dead in his His death 

* bed, with his throat cut, and his ſword lying by him. His 

he wife Plancina, who was ſuppoſed to have been more guilty 

ed than himſelf, found means to eſcape public puniſhment, thro” 

a8 the interceſſion of Livia. 

ut Tiberius, having now got free from all his troubles and Tiberius 

Þ, jealouſies, began to throw off the maſk, and to ſhew his begins to 

ic vicious inclinations and tyrannical diſpoſition, Notwith- ſhew his 

To ſtanding his fine profeſſions in the beginning of his reign, it wicked 

d was evident to many, that he had already deviated greatly from diſpoſi- 

£ the wiſe maxims of Augiiſtus, all whoſe public actions tended tion, 

RE manifeſtly to the general happineſs of the Roman people and 

d empire whereas this emperor made a falſe and myſterious 

4 intereſt of the prince, ſeparate from that of the ſtate, and 

e almoſt always contrary to the public good. Judgment, ca- 

. pacity, and the wiſe ſecrets of face were now converted in- 

d to ſlyneis, artifice, and dangerous diiimulation, 

" A little before Germanicus's departure for the eaſt, he re- 

r vived the law of lefe-majeſty, or high treaſon, to which num- 

$ bers of the nobility ſoon fell victims. The firſt of theſe was 


Libo Druſus, deſcended of the Scribonian family, one of the 

moſt illuſtrious in Rome, and no way inferior in nobility to 

the reigning houſe. His high quality rendered him ob- 

noxious to Tiberius which a ſenator, by name Hrmius Ca- 

tus, perceiving, refolycd to gain the emperor's favour, by 

giving him a plauſible. pretence to deliver himſelf from the 

perſon he diſliked. With this view, having inſinuated him- 

ſelf into the favour of the unwary youth, by flattering his 

65 and ambition, and magnifying the nobility of his fa- 

mily, he prevailed upon him to conſult the Chaldeans and 
magicians, whether he ſhould not be one day inveſted with 

the ſovereign power, to which he had as good a claim, faid _ 

the treacherous Firmins, as the family that enjoyed it. This £i60 Dru 
was ſufficient matter for a charge of Rich treaſon. Libo was /us con- 
tried and condemned, and his eſtate divided amongſt his ac- demned 
cuſers ; which, to uſe the expreſſion of Ammianus Marcelli- for high 
ns, was ſounding the trumpet to informations and arraignments. treaſon. 
Libs, driven to deſpair, killed himſelf. | | 

Apuleia Varilia, grand niece to Augu/tus, by his ſiſter, was Apuleia 
accuſed, by one A, that infamous profeſſion, of having re- Varilia 
yiled the deified Auguſtus, Tiberius, and his mother 1 4 accuſed of 
and of having diſhonoured with adultery the blood of the treaſon. 
Cæſars, which was high treaſon, Tiberius admitted the ac- 

cuſation, but ſhewed great moderation in the proſecution of 

the accuſed, pardoning her invectives, and mitigating her 
Puniſhment for the adultery, of which ſhe was found guil- 
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Tiberius. ty, into exile two hundred miles from Rome; but Manliys 
who had debauched her, was baniſhed Italy and Africa. 
: Emilia Lepida, great grand-daughter to Sy/la and Pompyy 
Trial of and once defigned for the wife of Lucius Caſar, and for the 
LEmilie daughter in law of Auguſtus, was charged with impoſing up- 
Lepida. on her huſband Publius Quirinus a ſuppoſititious child, with 
adultery, and with conſulting the Chaldzans about the fate 

of the imperial family, which was a capital crime. Her 


brother Manius Lepidus undertook her defence; and Tiberin 


behaved on this occaſion with ſuch ſubtilty, that it was im. 
poſſible to diſcover his real ſentiments. At firſt, he begged 
the ſenators not to meddle with the article of treaſon, and 
ſoon after charged M. Servilius to produce thoſe very proofs 
which he pretended to ſuppreſs. Nor would he ſuffer Le- 
pida's ſlaves to be examined by torture, as to the articles of 
treaſon, nor his ſon Druſus, though conſul elect, to vote 
firſt, leſt the reſt ſhould think themſelves obliged to follow 
his example. However, the ſlaves of 1 confeſſing up- 
on the rack, that ſhe had impoſed upon her huſband a ſup- 
poſititious child, and even attempted to poiſon him, ſhe was 
condemned to perpetual baniſhment ; but her eſtate was not 
confiſcated. - After her condemnation, Tiberius told the ſe- 
nators, that he had likewiſe learnt from her huſband's ſlaves, 

that ſhe had attempted to poiſon him. | 
Germani- Towards the latter end of this year, Tiberius recommend- 
cus's eldeſt ed to the ſenate Germanicus's eldeſt fon Nero, that he might 
ſon Nero ſtand for the quæſtorſhip hve years ſooner than the law di- 
favoured rected ; which, with a place in the college of pontiffs, was 
by Tibe- readily granted. The firſt day he eee the forum in his 
rJizs, virile robes, a donation of corn and money was diſtributed 
= by Tiberius to the people, overjoyed to ſee a ſon of Germa- 
nicus now of age. Their joy was doubled by his marriage 
with Julia, the daughter of Druſus: but ſoon after they 
faw, with the utmoſt concern and indignation, the daughter 
of Sejanus betrothed to young Drufus, the nephew of Ger- 


manicus, and fon of Claudius, who reigned after Caligula. 


By this match, the Claudian family ſeemed in a manner de- 

Death of graded, and Sejanus, whoſe power and credit with the em- 
Germani- peror was already too great, raiſed {till higher. Within 2 
cus's ne- few days after, Druſus died at Pompert by a very ſtrange ac- 
gien, Ccident, being choaked by a pear, which ſtuck in his throat, 
Druſus. as «ay aaa it up in the air, in play, and caught it in his 
| month, 
Death of This year died the poet Ovid, at Tomes in Pontus; and 


Ovid and the famous hiſtorian Livy, at Padua, his native city. He 


of Liar. was the laſt of thoſe illuſtrious writers who once adorned tae 
: court of Auguſtus. | 

Tiberics | The following year Tiberius held his fourth conſulſhip, in 

goes into which his fon Hruſus vas his collegue; but ſoon after he 

Camparia had aſſumed the faſces, he retired to Campania, under pre- 


tence of his health, but, in reality, cither with a deſign to 


I | ; accuſtom 
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accuſtom himſelf to live out of Roe, or to leave Druſus the Tiberius, 
tonour of diſcharging that office alone, and that his govern- - 
ent might facilitate his ſettlement in the empire after his 


| mi 
9 i The moderation and mildneſs with which Pruſus 
up- gorerned during his father's abſence, encouraged fome ſena- 
ith tors to apply to him for redreſs to an evil which was by de- 
ate tees grown inſupportable. The ſtatues of the emperor 5 
Jer were become ſanctuaries to profligates, who, laying hold of bn: 
ins them, might with impunity threaten and infult whom they EE 
m- pleaſed 3 not even a maſter being allowed to puniſh a flave 5 
red for the invectives he had uttered againſt him, while he held 5 
nd the emperor's ſtatue. Druſus put a ſtop to this abuſe, and i 
ofs thereby gained the affeQtion of the people ſo much, that 1 
25 they * his love of pleaſure, and the luxury in which | 5 

0 he lived. | | # 
E The Gauls, no longer able to bear the heavy tributes with The Gauls * 
Wy which they were loaded, and the pride and cruelty of their revolt, 1 
p- governors, 9 this year to ſhake off the Roman yoke, 

p- being ſtirred up by Julius Florus, a native of Treves, and 

28 ulius Sacrovir, a leading man among the Æduans, or people 

ot of Autun. They were both defeated by Caius Silius, and but are 

e both of them killed themſelves. The next year, Tiberius ſubdued. 

97 gave Druſus the tribunitial power; and Tacfarinas, a great 

and powerful man in Numidia, who had rebelled, and been 

. defeated by L. Aſtronicus two years before, was now again 

It overthrown by Junius Bleſus, who, in return for this ſer- 

bs vice, was, with Tiberius's conſent, ſaluted [mperator by his 

's troops, according to'the ancient cuſtom. 

s Towards the end of this year, Druſus falling ſick, C. Lu- Priſcus 

d tirius Priſcus, a Roman knight, thinking the diſtemper would condemn- 

% prove mortal, wrote a poem bewailing his death, and, out edand ex- 

e of vanity, read it to ſome of his acquaintance. As Rome ecuted for 

y ſwarmed with informers, he was accuſed of this before the writing a 

r ſenate ; and Haterius Agrippa, who, as conſul elect, voted poem. 

Y tft, declared, that in his opinion he ought to be puniſhed 


with death. The whole ſenate, except two, who were 
: for condemning him to perpetual baniſhment, and con- 
a fiſcating his eſtate, agreed to this motion, and Priſcus 
was carried back to priſon, and immediately put to death. 
To fo deplorable a ftate of ſlavery was Rome already redu- 
ced! But Priſcus's real crime, as we learn from Tacitus, 
was, his having compoſed a poem on the death of Germani- 
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the ſenate, i. That their orders ſhould not be carried to 


cus, which had been fo well received, that Tiberius could not 
help rewarding him for it. 'The emperor, who was ſtill in 
Campania, behaved on this occaſion with his uſual ambigu- 
ty, commending the ſenate, in a letter which he wrote 
them, for their zeal in thus puniſhing the ſlighteſt injuries 
done to the prince ; but at the ſame time intreating them not 
to be ſo haſty in puniſhing words. His ſeeming to diſap- 
prove of this haſty execution gave riſe to a new decree of 
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zberius, the treaſury to be inrolled, (till which they had not the fore, 


— of laws, and were called only the orders or authority of the 


Tiberius 


refuſes to by the ſevereſt laws: But, added he, if fi. 


ſenate), nor the condemned perſon executed, in leſs than ten 
days after ſentence had been given. But no criminals reap- 
ed any benefit from this reſpite in Tiberius's reign ; his crys 
and revengeful temper being never ſoftened by time. Cal. 
gula always obſerved it, even with reſpect to thoſe whom be 
himſelf ſentenced to death; and ſo did all the ſucceeding 
emperors down to Thez:g/ins the Great, who granted twenty 
days more to all that were condemned. 

The luxury of the Romans, notwithſtanding their ſump- 
tuary laws, was grown to ſo monſtrous an excels, in the 
expence of entertainments, number of domeſtics, quantity of 
gold and ſilver plate, jewels, furniture, &c. that the zdiles 
thought it neceſſary, the following year, to move for ſome 
further regulation in that reſpect. The ſenate referred the 
matter to Tiberius, who thereupon wrote them a letter, in 

which, after commending the zeal of the ædiles, he owned, 
that the exceſſes they complained of ought to be checked 
> laws were enacled, 


take upon even thoſe who now cenſure this extravagance, would de the fiſt 


him the 


to complain, that the ſtate was utterly undone, that ſnares were 


correcting laid for every noble and _— and that all men would 


of luxury. become the prey of informers. 


Moeannecſs 
of the fe- 
natt. 


ended his letter with telling 
them, That if any of the magiſtrates would undertake to put a 
Jop to ſo great an evil, he ſpiuld have both his praiſes and thanis 
for eaſing him of part of his burthen; but that, as to hin elf, 
he would not take upon him that edious taſk. The ſenate, upon 
reading his letter, ordered the ædiles to proceed no farther 
in that matter. Tiberius, by thus rejecting the propoſal for 
reforming luxury, which would have proved an inexhauſti- 


ble fund of impeachments and confiſcations, gained the fame 


of moderation among the nobility, with whoſe wealth the 
informers would not have failed to enrich themſelves, had he 
either enforced the old, or eſtabliſhed new ſumptuary laws. 
Soon after, Tiberius wrote another letter to the ſenate, de- 
firing the tribunitial power for Druſus, which was immedi- 
ately granted, and ſtatues were decreed both to the emperor 
and his fon: M. Silanus moved, that, for the future, not 
the names of the conſuls, but of thoſe who exerciſed the tri- 
bunitial power, ſhould be prefixed to all records; and Ha- 
terius Agrippa, that the decrees of that day ſhould be written 
in letters of gold, and hung up in the ſenate. Thus were 
thoſe once mighty ſenators, the arbiters of kings and empe- 
rors, tow changed into mean ſlaves, and become, by their 
infamous flattery, an object of derifion and contempt to all 


foreign nations, and to that very prince, whoſe favour they 


ſtrove to gain by diſgracing themſelves ; Tiberius being, 
more than once, overheard to ſay to himſelf, as he was go- 
ing out of the ſenate, O men prepared for bondage] So much 


did he abhor flattery, though he was an enemy to public li- 


ber ty. 
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2 long after this, Livia being taken dangerouſly ill, Tiberius 


Therius haſtened back to Rome, the mother and ſon ſtill returns to 
living in perfect amity, or artfully diſguiſing their mutual Nome, 


but did not condeſcend to come to Rome to re- 


hatred, which laſt was generally believed to be the caſe. 
The ſenate, on this occaſion, decreed ſupplications to the 
ods, with the celebration of the great games, for her rcco- 
very, and betrayed ſuch a mean ſpirit of ſervitude, that even 
Tiberius himſelf was aſhamed of their behaviour. 


347 


Druſus, who was then in Campania, wrote the ſe- Tiberius. 
letter of thanks for their giving him the tribunitial 


Though Tiberius had gained an abſclute command over ph; or 


the perſons of others, he himſelf was almoſt as much ruled 
by his favourite Sejanus, a Roman knight, bold and aſpiring 


in his attempts, cloſe and crafty in his deſigns, but modeſt 
in outward thew and appearance. By his inſinuations and 


artiices ke gained ſuch an aſcendant over the emperor, that 
he made him extremely reſerved to others, but free and open 
to him. Tiberius made him captain of the prætorian guards, 
raiſed him to the higheſt dignities in the ſtate, extolled him 
in the ſenate as the partner of his labours, and permitted 
his ſtatues to be ſet up in the theatres and other public pla- 
ces, The ambitious Sęjanus, thus lifted up above his condi- 
tion, aimed at nothing leis than the ſovereign power, as a 
ſtep towards which, he reſolved to get rid of Drujus. In 
order to this, he addreſſed himſelf to Druſus's wife Livia, 
liter to Germanicus, and having firſt, by pretending a vio- 


Oe anus, 


lent paſſion for her, induced her to comply with his crimi- He de- 
nal defires ; be afterwards, without much difficulty, pes bauckes 


vailed upon her to concur with him in deſtroying her 


uſ- the wife 


band, by giving her hopes of marriage, and making her his of D-,/zs, 
partner in the empire; to confirm which, he divorced his and poi- 


Livia's phyſician, was made privy to the deſign, and, by 
their direction, prepared a flow-working poiſon, that the 
death of the young prince might be aſcribed to a caſual diſ- 
temper. The fatal potion was adminiſtred to Druſus by the 
eunuch Lyodus, one of his freedmen, as was learnt eight 
* after, when S⸗janus, being diſgraced, and puniſhed as 
je deſerved, the whole ſcene of iniquity was diſcovered 
by his wife Ap:cata, and the confeſlions of Eudemus and Lyg- 
ds upon the rack. Drufzs fell into a lingering diſtemper, 

pined away, and died. | | 
Tiberius ſhewed but little concern during the illneſs, or 
after the death of his ſon ; nor indeed did the people, whoſe 
hopes now were, that Germanicus's children, whom they re- 
ſpected and eſteemed for their father's ſake, would ſucceed 
to the empire: whereas Druſus was in general diſliked, and 
even hated, for his cruelty and debaucheries. The ſenate, 
however, decreed to his memory the the fame r as 
85 they 


wife Apicata, though he had three children by her. Eudemis, ſons him. 
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Tiberius. they had before given to that of Germanicus. Tiberius then 
— preſented Nero and Druſus, the ſons of Germanicus, to the 
ſenate, with words to this effect. Conſcript fathers, Theſe fa- 
Tiberius therlefs chiliven I commended to their uncle, and beſought "a 
recom- thy he had iſſue of his own, to bring them up and cheriſh them, a 
mends the F they were inimediately deſcended from him. Druſus being 
ſons of ſnatched from us, I addreſs my prayers to you, and, in the preſoc 
Germani- of the gods and our country, conjure you to receive into your pro. 
cus to the fection the great —— Auguſtus : fulfil your own dut 
ſenate, foꝛbards them; Fal mine. hen turning to the youths, 7 
you, Noro, (ſaid he) to you, Druſus, theſs are in the ſtead of a 
father. Your condition is ſuch, that whatever good or evil befall 
you, mu}? befail the commonwealth, Had he ſtopped here, he 
would have left the ſenators full of compaſſion and admira. 
tion; but his repeating anew what he had often ſaid before, 
and what had been ſo often ridiculed, that he deſigned to re. 
ore the republic, made every one doubt the ſincerity of what 
he had been ſaying. 

Tacfari- This and the following year put an'end to the war with 
na:5defeat- Tacfarinas the Numidian, who was defeated and killed by 
ed and P. Dolabella, proconſul of Africa, with the affiſtance of 
killed. Ptolemy, who had ſucceeded his father Juba in the kingdom 

of Mauritania. | | 
Rome was at this this time witneſs to ſuch an example of 
horror and unnatural cruelty, as might alone be ſufficient to 
render the reign and memory of Tiberius execrable to the la- 
Vibius teſt poſterity. Vibius Serenus, proconſul of the Farther Spain, 
Serenus had, ſome time before, been condemned for mal-adminiſtra- 
accuſed tion, and baniſhed to the iſland of Amorgos, He was now 
by his dragged from that place of exile to a freſh trial, being ac- 
own ſon. en by his own fon of treaſonable practices I the 
majeſty of the emperor. The father appeared before the 
ſenate, bound in chains, with a dejected countenance, and 
in the diſmal habit of a criminal, while his ſon, in the gay- 
eſt attire, alledged a plot framed by his father againſt the 
emperor; at the ſame time accuſing him of having ſent 
emiſſaries into Gaul, to ſtir up a rebellion there. He like- 
wiſe charged C. Cornutus, formerly prætor, with having 
ſupplied the conſpirators with money. Cornutus, though 
innocent, no ſooner heard himſelf accuſed, than, looking on 
his accuſation as a ſure ſignal of deſtruction, he killed him- 
felf. But Serenus, turning full upon his ſon, and ſhaking 
his chains, begged of the gods that they would reſtore him 
to the place of his exile, where he might paſs his days far 
from ſuch objects of horror. He then urged that Cornutu 
was innocent, and only frightened with a falſe accuſation, 
and challenged his ſon to produce other witneſſes, and name 
other confederates, ſince it was not probable, that, with one 
accomplice only, he ſhould have thought of murdering the 
prince, and changing the government, The accuſer then 
named C. Lentulus and S. T ybers, both men of the firſt rank 


in Rome, and the emperor's intimate friends ; the former ſo Tiberius. 
old, and the latter ſo broken with infirmities, that Tiberius Cond 
hinſelf could not help bluſhing when he heard them na- 
med, and immediately acquitted them. The ſlaves of the 
retended criminal were then examined, and their teſtimony 
roved favourable to their maſter. Upon this, the popu- 
ace, provoked at ſuch monſtrous proceedings, began to i* 
threaten the unnatural ſon with the puniſhment inflicted by fl 
the laws on parricides, which ſo terrified him, that he fled i 
privately to Ravenna. But Tiberius, {till remembering ſome 
expreſſions a little too free, which Serenus had uſed in a letter 
written to him eight years before, obliged the ſon to return i 
and purſue the proſecution againſt his father : and though ti 
nothing could be proved againſt him, he was, by a majority b 
of votes, ſentenced to death as a traitor. Tiberius, indeed, 
to mitigate the odium accruing to him from ſuch a crying 
piece of injuſtice, afterwards granted him his life, and re- 
manded him back to Amorgos. | 105 
So little notice had been taken of the death of Druſus, that : 
Hianus, emboldened in his villany, determined next to de- 17 
ſtroy the ſons of Germanicus, the now apparent heirs to the g 
empire. But as he could not compaſs his wicked deſigns by 
poiſon, on account of the great vigilance of their mother, 
and the incorruptible fidelity of thoſe about them, he artful- 


ly rouzed in the breaſt of T:ber:us's mother Livia the hatred *. 
ſle had long borne to Agrippina, and by her means raiſed i 
jealouſies and ſuſpicions againſt her and her children in the 1 
mind of the emperor, which, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, proved 5 
the ruin of that unhappy family. In the mean time, in- 7 
toxicated with his exceſſive power, and urged on by the 4 
importunities of Livia, the widow of 3 who was 5 
continually reminding him of his promiſe; he preſented a Sejanus * 
72 memorial to the emperor, begging, that if a huſband was aſksyoung bj 
he thought of for Livia, he would remember his friend, to Livia in El. 
oy whom he had already given innumerable inſtances of his af- marriage. be: 
of fection and benevolence. In anſwer to this, Tiberius com- 3 
ne mended the fidelity of Sejanus, curſorily recapitulated his . 
oh own favours towards him, and ſaid, He would conſider farther Tiberius's The 
on of his requeſt ; concluding, however, with telling him, That anſwer. 2 
Ne there was nothing ſo high, but his abilities and zeal for him might Ei 
ns juſtly claim; that he was meditating within himſelf by what ties bY 
* to bind him, and that he would take a proper occaſion ta declare FE 
% his ſentiments, either in the ſenate, or the aſſembly 4 the people. 5 
io Sanus, knowing the emperor's dark and diſtruſtful tem- af! 
, per, was alarmed at this anſwer; upon which, laying aſide 35 
1 all thoughts of marrying Livia, he earneſtly intreated him 55 
ge not to give ear to the ſlanderous reports of his enemies, nor 1 
* liſten to the malicious inſinuations of ſuch as hated him on- ; 
4 ly on account of his unſhaken fidelity. The more he re- i 
" flected on Tiberius's anſwer, the more he was at a loſs how j 


to behave, for fear of giving him umbrage. To refuſe ad- 
| | | mittance 
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Tiberius. mittance to the numerous crowds. of perſons of all ranks, 
== who daily frequented his houſe, to court his favour, would 
be leſſening his power; and to ſuffer them to continue con. 
ing, might furniſh a handie for criminal accuſations, In 
He per- this perplexity he at length reſolved to perſuade the emperor 
ſuades the to leave Rome, and retire to ſome pleaſant place, remote 
emperor from the noiſe and hurry of the city. His principal rezfons 
to leave for this were, that there could then be no acceſs to the 
Reme, prince, but by him; that all letters and expreſſes would 
paſs through his hands; and that Tiberius, declining in age, 
Year of and growing ſlothful and effeminate through the ſolitude of 
Rome779. the place, would more eaſily transfer upon him the whole 
of Coriſt, charge of the government. His perſuaſions prevailed; and 
27. Tiberius left Rome, in the twelfth year of his reign, under 
pretence of going into Campania, only to dedicate a temple 
to Jupiter at Capua, and another to Auguſtus at Nola, but, in 
reality, determined never to return to Rome. Some writers 
aſcribe this reſolution of his to the artful infinuations of Se 
Janus but as he continued in his retirement fix years after 
the diſgrace and execution of that miniſter, Tacitus thinks, 
that a more powerful motive which influenced him was, 
that of concealing in the obſcurity of a ſolitary place, his na- 
tural inclination to cruelty, lewdneſs and debauchery. Some 
too have thought, that he was aſhamed of his perſon in his 
old age; for he was very thin, tall, and ſtooped much; his 
head was bald, his face full of ulcers, and generally beſmear- 
ed with ointments. He departed with a ſmall retinue, hay- 
ing with him but one ſenator, Cocceius Nerva, formerly con- 
ſul, and well verſed in the knowledge of the laws; one R- 
man knight, beſides Sejanus, by name Curtius Atticus, and 
ſome men of letters, chiefly Greeks, whoſe converſation 
pleaſed him: The aſtrologers gave out, that he left Rene 
under ſuch a conjunction of the planets, that he would ne- 
ver return thither, and that his end was at hand. The 
former part of this prediction proved true, and indeed the 
latter was very near being fulfilled ſoon after his departure 
for, as he was ſupping in a cave, or grotto, belonging to 
one of his villas, its mouth fell ſuddenly in, and buried ſome 
of his attendants, which ſo frightened the reſt, that they all 
Expoſes fled, except Sejans, Who, covering the emperor's body with 
his perſon his own, and ſtooping upon his knees and hands, received 
for him. all the ſtones that fell from above; to that Tiberius eſcaped 
unhurt. From this time, the emperor, looking upon him as 
one quite regardleſs of his own ſafety, and only ſolicitous 
about his, repoſed an intire confidence in him, and blindly 

followed all his counſels, however bloody and deſtructive. 
Brings The wicked miniſter, taking advantage of this confidence 
Nero into to deſtroy the family of Geinanicus, which alone could 
eitprace, wart his ambitious celtgns, firſt attacked Germanicus's el- 
deſt fon Were, a young prince, no way ambitious, but heed— 
leis of that circumſpection which his preſent ſituation 67 
QUIT! , 
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uired. Sejanus placed -people about him, who, by conti- Tiberius. 


aually telling him of his high birth, and that both the peo 


ple and ſoldiers longed to ſee him ſhare the government with 
bis grandfather, drew from him ſome unguarded expreſſions, 
which were immediately caught up, and, with many aggra- 
vations, carried to the emperor, who would not ſo much as 
allow him the privilege of clearing himſelf. Even his wife 
betrayed him, by acquainting her mother Livia, the widow 
of Druſus, and by her means Sejanus, not only with the 
words, but even with the ſighs and dreams of her hutband ; 


and his brother Druſus, hoping to ſucceed Tiberius, if his 


eldeſt brother was quite ſet aſide, was likewiſe drawn into 
the combination. Sejanus, having thus ſet Tiberius againit 
Nero, began next to conſider how he might inflame him, at 
the ſame time, againſt Drufus and Agrippina, that the whole 
family of Germantcus might be at once involved in the ſame 
ruin. 
The ſame year that Tiberius leſt Rome, he appointed Pon- 
tins Pilate governor of Fudea. The following year was in- 
troduced by a fatal accident at Fidenæ, not far from Rome, 
where fifty thouſand perſons were wounded or killed by the 
fall of an amphitheatre. This was ſucceeded by another 
public calamity, a fire, which broke out on Mount Cælius, 
and burnt with ſuch violence, that it intirely conſumed that 
part of Rome. Tiberius did, on this. occaſion, all that the 
beſt of princes could have done ; for, of his own accord, 


Public ca- 
lamities. 


Tiberins's 


and at his own expence, he made good the loſs of every generoſity 


ſufferer. | | 
Though Tiberius had, by a public edict, forbid all perſons 


to diſturb him in Campania, and even poſted ſoldiers on the 
roads to prevent the concourſe of the people to the towns 
where he reſided ; yet, wiſhing ſtil] for greater privacy and 
retirement, he at length went to Capreæ, a delightful ifland 
about three miles from the continent, over againſt Naples. 
There he ſpent the laſt ten years of his life, giving himſelf 
entirely up to the moſt infamous lewdneſs and debaucheries, 
and throwing off all concern for the commonwealth, but 
not his ſuſpicious temper : on the contrary, it increaſed, if 
poſſible, and he gave more credit than ever to informers; Se- 


janus artfully inflaming his jealouſies, and fomenting his diſ- 


truſts, Spies and informers were employed in every part of 
Rime; which cauſed daily diſturbances, and the ruin of many 
worthy families. If a perſon of merit expreſſed any concern 
for the glory of the empire, Tiberius immediately ſuſpected 
it was from a ſecret deſign of gaining it. If another had an 
innocent remembrance of liberty, he was looked upon as 
a dangerous perſon, and one who aimed at the re-eſtabliſhing 
the commonwealth. To praiſe any of the antient Romans, 
was a capital crime; to bewail Auguſtus was complaining of 
Tiberius: in ſhort, every action became liable to forced in- 


deſigns; 


terpretations; the moſt innocent diſcourſes expreſſed evil 


He retires 
to Capreæ 
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F joy betrayed hopes of the prince's death; melancholy, enyy 


Titius Fa- 


binus put 
to death. 


mes. Though he named none, it was not doubted but he 


The Fri- 
ſons de- 
feat the 
Romans. 


Death of 


Livia. 
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deſigns; a diſcreet ſilence concealed miſchievous intentions; 


of his proſperity ; and fear, the juſt apprehenſions of; 
guilty conſcience : fo that to ſpeak, to be ſilent, to be glad 
to be grieved, to be fearful, or aſſured, were all crimes re. 
quently puniſhed with death. But Sejanus's wicked practi. 
ces and contrivances were chiefly levelled againſt / ripping 
and her fon Nero, As there was now no acceſs to 77;ber;u: 
but thro' him, he no longer made his attempts upon them z 
ſecret, but openly placed guards about them, to watch al 
their words and actions, and at the ſame time ſuborned ſome 
of their acquaintance to adviſe them, rather than ſuffer ſuck 
treatment, either to fly to the armies in Germany, or publicly 
to implore the protection of the ſenate and Roman peo- 
ple. Theſe counſels, though they rejected them, were laid 
to their charge, as if they had intended to put them in exe- 
cution. 

The next year Titius Sabinus, an illuſtrious Raman knight, 
was hurried to priſon for no other crime but his faithful at. 
tachment to the family of Germanicus. He was immediately 
after ſentenced to death, and executed the fame day, with- 
out being allowed time to make his defence. The city was 
never ſeized with gr. ater dread : one relation feared another; 
a general diſtruſt reigned among all ranks of men; ftrangeri 
and acquaintance were equally avoided ; nay, even dumb 
and inanimate things, the very roofs and walls, occaſioned 
dread and circumſpection. Tiberius no ſooner heard of the 
execution of Sabinus, than he wrote to the ſenate, thanking 
them for having puniſhed an enemy to the commonwealth, 
Re added in his letter, That he led à life full of fear and anxi- 


ty, and was under continual appretienſions of the ſaares of his en. 


meant Agrippina and Nero, againſt whom Sejanus and his 
creatures were conſtantly endeavouring to incenſe him. 

This year, the Friſons, no longer able to bear the tyranny 
of their Reman governors, ſhook off the yoke, and defeated l. 
Apronius, who had been ſent againſt them with a conſiderable 
force. But Tiberius choſe rather to diſſemble the loſs the 
empire had ſuſtained, than truſt any able general wich the 
command of the army. £5 

This year died Julia, grand-daughter to uguſtus, in the 
twentieth year of her exile, in the iſland of Triametus ; and in 
the following year died Livia, the mother of Tiberius, and 
widow of Auguſtus. In her were united the wiſdom of her 
huſband and the difiimulaiion of her ſon. Though ſhe had 
{acrificed every ſentiment of honour to raiſe Tiberius to the 
tirone, his ingratitude to her was extreme. He avoided her 
converſation, eſpecially in private, as much as poſhble 
never ſuffered her to meddle with ſtate affairs, which, be 
ſaid, were above the iphere of a woman; ſaw her but once 


then 
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iven only for a very ſhort time, and never came near her in Tiberius. g 

enyy her laſt 1 We are told, that he proſecuted all her x 
of x friends, eſpecially thoſe to whom ſhe had committed the | 
glad, care of her funeral; that of the many honours decreed her, f 
| ing he allowed but very few ; and that he ſuppreſſed her laſt 1 
rack will, which was not executed till after his death, by his ſuc- ; 
Pping ceflor Caligula, who cauſed divine worſhip to be appointed bh 
vhs, her. She died in the eighty-fixth year of her age. 4 
„ The death of Livia having delivered both the prince and 4 
Þ all his favourite from all reſtraints, a letter was immediately diſ- l 
ſome patched to the fenate againſt Agrippina and Nero, couched 1 
ſuck in terms remarkably bitter, though they charged Nero with j 
licly no crimes againſt the ſtate, but only with unnatural luſt, 5 
beo. and other impure pleaſures. Agrippina's known virtue 1 
| laid ſcreened her from any imputation of this nature; but her 4 
exe⸗ haughty looks, and her violent and imperious temper, were : 
Oe alledged againſt her. The whole aſſembly was ſtruck with : 
15 5 terror at the reading of this letter; but as the expreſſions þ 

ri in it, their bitterneſs excepted, were quite ambiguous, no- M 
wo thing was concluded then. Tiberius thereupon wrote a ſe- 1 
Yo þ cond letter to the ſenate, repeating his reproaches againſt his 4 
. grandſon and daughter in n of the ſe- 1 
1 nators for making no account of his reſentment. The ſe- 3 
* nate heſitated no longer: Agrippina was baniſhed to the A 
0 iſland of Pandataria, and Nero, her eldeſt ſon, to the iſland , 
* of Pontia, where he died ſoon after of want. Her ſecond ſon baniſhed. 1 
king N Was declared an enemy to the ſtate, and * under 1 
alt cloſe confinement in the lower part of the palace. e ſhall 
RE ſpeak hereafter of the tragical end of Agrippina and Druſus, 

e. who lived four years in exile. 
+ The next year the ſenate decreed many extravagant honours 
| by to Heſauus; among others, that his birth-day ſhould be ce- 

lebrated yearly ; that his ſtatues ſhould be adored, and that 

nny vows and facrifices ſhould be offered for his ſafety. In 

47 ſhort, he was more reſpected and dreaded than 7:berizs him- 

abll ſelf, who, at laſt, began now to ſuſpect him. Antonia, the T;4eriug 

the widow of his brother Drufus, having received private intel- begins to 

the ligence of his deep deſigns, wrote a detail of them to the ſuſpect Se- 


emperor, and ſent her letter to Caprees by one of her molt anus. 
truſty domeſtics. The emperor, thus warned of his danger, 
conſidered with himſelf what method he had beſt to take in 
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and ſo dangerous a ſituation, and found it more adviſcable to 

her employ addreſs than force. The firſt ſtep he took was to 

had remove him from Capree by naming him his collegue in the 1 
the conſulſhip for the next year; an honour which Segazus vi 
her looked upon as the higheit mark of his ſovereign's aftec- 3 
le; tion ; and towards the end of the year he ſent him to Rome, fl 
he to take poſſeſſion of his new dignity. The ſenate, thinking 3 
nee him in greater favour than ever, loaded him with new ho- L 
and ours. After this, Tiberius, to ſound the ſenators and peo- N 
hen ple, and try the ſtrength of Sein“ s party, wrote frequent 
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| 
0 Tiberius. letters, acquainting the fathers, at one time, that he was 
| oy yery ul ; at another, that he was perfectly recovered, and 
3 

| 

. 


intended ſpeedily to return to Rome; ſometimes commend. 


ing, and ſometimes blaming Sejanus. This conduct ſurpri. 
ſed the miniſter, and his friends, who, ſeeing his credit with 
1 the prince ſomewhat diminiſhed, began to forſake him. 
1 | Ihe ſenate, however, conferred on him the proconſular 
power, on his refigning the conſulſhip ; and at the ſame 
time Tiberius honoured both him and his ſon with a place 
among the pontiffs, but could not, by any means whatever, 

be prevailed upon to let him return to Capreæ. 
Cains Ca- At the ſame time that Tiberius granted theſe marks of di- 
ſtinction to Szjanus, he began to heap honours upon Caius, 
ſurnamed Caligula, the only ſurviving ſon of Germanicus and 
Agrippina. He had accompanied his grandfather to Capree, 
and artfully concealed, under an appearance of modeſty, 4 
temper ſo ſavage and inhuman, that not the leaſt ſigh or 
complaint eſcaped him, when his mother and both his bro- 
thers were condemned. Tiberius made him this year augur, 
and pontiff of 4ugu/ius, beſtowing upon him the higheſt 
encomiums, as if he had deſigned to appoint him his ſuc- 
ceſſor. "This awaked the jealouſy of Sejanus, who now could 
not forgive himſelf the many opportunities he had neglected 
to ſecure the perſon of the prince, and ſeize the empire: 
but what mortified him moſt of all was, a letter from Tie- 
= r1us to the ſenate, concerning the death of Nero, wherein he 
named Sejanus, without any of the epithets of praiſe which 
he had been uſed to give him. Neither did he doubt but the 
emperor had him in view, when he deſired the ſenate to 
put in execution the decree forbidding divine worſhip to be 
Impu- paid to any mortal ; for vows were every where made, and 
dence of victims flain, before the ſtatues of Szjanus ; nay, he was arrived 
Segzanus. at ſuch an height of arrogance, that he had the impudence to 

join his adorers, and offer ſacrifices to himſelf. 

Wi His credit The crowds that had uſed conſtantly to attend Sejanus, 
iS diminith- perceiving that the emperor grew cool towards him, dimi- 
{t es. niſhed daily; few perſons, and thoſe not of the firſt quality, 
1 8 ce ſcorted him abroad, and no farther mention was made of 

1 | him in the ſenate. Tiberius, who waited only for this, re- 
1 ſolved now to ſtrike the blow: To this end he gave out, | 

that he deſigned to inveſt Sjanus with the tribunitial power; 
but, in the mean time, he privately gave the command of 
the prætorian guards to Nervins Sertorius Macro, in whom 
he knew he could confide, and ſent him to Rome, with 2 
letter to the ſenate, after having communicated to him” the 
contents of it, and inſtructed him how to behave. Macro 
. entered the city late in the night, and immediately imparted 
his orders to the conſul Regulus, the other conſul being 2 
'| friend to Sejanus. Early the next morning Regulus aſſembled 
W the ſenate,” and Sejanus attended, eſcorted, according to his 
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s he was entered, Macro, ſtepping out to the pretorians, Tiberius. 
ſhewed them his commiſſion from the emperor, appoint- - 


ing him to command them, in the room of Sejanus; aſſu- 
red them that Tiberius had ordered a conſiderable ſum to be 
diſtributed among them, and ordered them back to their 
camp without the walls of the city. In their ſtead, 
Gracinus Laco, who was privy to the ſecret, and com- 
manded the city guards, placed a ſtrong detachment of 
his men at the gates of the ſenate-houſe. Macro then went 
into the aſſembly, with the emperor's letter in his hand, 
which he had no ſooner preſented to the conſuls, than he 
haſtened to the camp, to prevent any diſturbances there. 
The letter was read aloud, and, in conſequence of it, Sœia- 
ms was immediately ſecured, carried to priſon, condemned 
for high treaſon, and executed the ſame day. His body was 
expoſed like thoſe of other malefactors, on the Scalæ Gemo- 
niæ, and afterwards abandoned to the rage of the POD UAees 
who dragged it for three days together through the ſtreets 
of Rome, and mangled it to ſuch a degree, that the execu- 


tioner could ſcarce find a limb intire, to throw, according. 


to cuſtom, into the Tiber. The death of Sejanus was fol- 
lowed by a general ſlaughter of all his friends and relations, 
not excepting even two harmleſs infants, his children. 
Every one hoped that Tiberius would prove more mild, 
now that Sejanus was dead, the many late executions being 
chiefly imputed to that ambitious miniſter. But they ſoon 
found themſelves involved in greater calamities than ever, 
the emperor proving daily more cruel, and, which he had 


He is ar- 
reſted by 
Tiberius's 
order. 
condemn- 


ed, and 


executed 
the ſame 
day. 


Tiberius 
grows 
morecruel 
than ever. 


never been before, covetous and + coming No rank, age, 


or innocence, could ſcreen his unhappy ſubjects from the 
dreadful effects of the very ſlighteſt ſuſpicions ; and, at laſt, 
even his friends and counſellors fell victims to his furious 
diſtruſts. He was ſo much afraid to truſt any one with the 
leaſt authority, that great provinces were, for ſeveral years, 
abandoned to the mercy of barbarous nations, whoſe inſults 
he bore, rather than he would ſuffer their governors to go 
thither with the power of avenging the ſtate, and repeiling 
the public foe. Apicana, whom Szjanus had divorced in 
hopes of marrying Livia, the widow of Draſus, ſeeing her 
children put to death, and their bodies publicly expoſed, 
now wrote Tiberius a letter, acquainting him with the man- 


ner of his fon Dryſus's death, with no other intent but to 


torment him, and then laid violent hands on herſelf. . Tiberius 
was fo tranſported with rage, when he found that his ſon had 
been poiſoned by a conſpiracy of Livia and Sejanys, that he re- 
folved to exterminate all that had ever ſheven the leaſt token 
of friendſhip to either: but before he would ſuffer them to 
Le executed, he made them undergo the moſt exquiſite tor- 
ments cruelty itſelf could invent; for he looked upon death 
as fo flight a puniſhment, that when he heard one of his 
priſoners, named Carnulius, had killed himſelf, he crizd 
| | 3 | out, 
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Tiberius. out, Carnulins has eſcaped me. Another of his priſoners beg. 

- ging him to haſten his execution, he anſwered, You and | 
are not yet ſo good friends. Livia was ſtarved to death. 

Among the numbers of people of great diſtinction who 


periſhed by T7berins's cruelties, were three of the moſt illuſ. 
trious perſons of the empire, Aſinius Gallus, Druſus the fon 
of Germanztcus, and his widow Agrippina. Aſinius Gallus was 
allied to the family of the Czfars. Tiberius had long hated 
him, on account of his marrying VLipſania, whom he Pad di- 
Vvorced, but, with his uſual diſſimulation, concealed it till this 
year, When Gallus being ſent to him by the ſenate, he te- 
ceived him with the utmoſt ſeeming cordiality, but, at the 
fame time, wrote to the ſenate, requiring his condemnation: 
Death of ſo that the very day he was entertained as a friend at the 
Huus emperor's table at Capree, he was condemned as a traitor at 
Gallus. Rome, and a prætor was ſent to ſee the ſentence put in ex- 
ecution. Even this laſt mercy, of a ſpecdy death, was de- 
nied him; the tyrant keeping him three years longer under, 
cloſe confinement, and making him die at laſt oi famine, | 
Death of Druſus, whom he condemned to be ſtarved, protracted his 
Drufus, life nine days, by feeding on the flocks. of his bed. Azris- 
and 01 A. þ:na, diſappointed in her hope that Tiberius would prove 
gr:ppi498. leſs inhuman to her and her ſon, after the death of Ssjanus, 
| put an end to her miſeries by abſtaining from all food, 
Plancina Whilſt Agrippina lived, Tiberius, out of ſpite to her, protect 
kills her- eq the infamous Plancina, who being now tried and con- 
elf, demned, executed with her own hand that vengeance which 
was rather too late, than too ſevere. 
Year of This year the Saviour of the Morld was crucified. 
Rume78;, Though it was now three years ſince the death of San; 
of Chrij? Tiberins, no way appeaſed, either by time, or the innume- 
33. rable victims he had already ſacrificed to his jealouſy, ſtil 
purſued, with frefh rage, old, trifling and dubious imputa- 
tions, puniſhing them as recent, Sus, and proved 
crimes. Executions, even of the greatett men, were now 
become ſo frequent and familiar, that they were hardly ta- 
ken notice of: but that of Yibulenus Agrippa, a Roman knight, 
{iruck all with. terror and amazement. After his acculers 
Death of had finiſhed their pleading againſt him, he pulled out pol- 
Fitulens ſon, which he had concealed under his gown, and ſwallowed it 
Agrippa, in the preſence of the ſenate. It was ſo potent, that he dropped 
and others down immediately; but nevertheleſs, the lictors dragged him 
to a dungeon, where, though he wasexpiring, he was {trangled 
by the common executioner. Cains Galla, a conſular bro- 
ther to the emperor of that name, and the two B/, fell by 
their own hands. Trigrancs, grandſon to Herod king of Ju- 
dæa, by his father Alexander, and to Archelnns king of Ceb- 
| padiacia, by his mother Glaphyra, and who had himfc!f reigu- 
__ ed ſome time in Armenia, was accuſed like 2 private man; 
"| and, without any regard to the royal dignity, condemacd 
Þ | and executed with the other pretended crimineh 55 
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eouſin-german Agrippa was dragged to priſon, loaded with Tiberius. 

chains, and kept there in cloſe confinement till the death of 
;beriuss 

2 was now in the 578th year of his age, without Tiberius 

having been ever once indiſpoſed ſince he came to the em- is taken 

pire ; but at length he was taken ill at A/tura, between 4:- ill. 

tum and Circeii, as he was returning to Capreæ from the 

neighbourhood of Rome, whither he often went, without en- 

tering the city. Diſſembling his indiſpoſition, he went on 

to Miſenum, where, finding his ſtrength begin to fail him, he 

ſtaid in a villa near the promontory, which once belonged 

to the celebrated Lucullus. The courſe of executions was 

not interrupted by his illneſs: numbers of illuſtrious perſons 

fill continued to be ſacrificed to his rage; and on his read- 

ing in the journal of the ſenate, that ſome priſoners had 

been diſcharged, becauſe he had only written, that informa- 

tions were lodged againſt them, without mentioning wit- 

neſſes; tranſported with fury, he reſolved to return to Ca- 

ree, and there revenge the affront that had been offered 

him. But the bad weather, and his diſtemper, prevented the 

exccution of this deſign, and kept him at Miſenum, where he His death 

died a few days after, having reigned twenty-two years, ſe- Year of 

ven months, and ſeven days. Some ſay, that C or and Rome 790. 

Marco either ſmothered or poiſoned him; but of that there of CS 


ſcems to be no certainty. 38. 
Though Tiberius had highly obliged the city by a generous 

donation towards the damages occaſioned by a fire the pre- 

ceding year, yet the news of his death was received at Rome 

with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy, the populace run- 

ning up and down the ſtreets, crying Throw the tyrant into the 

Tiber; or beſeeching their mother earth and the infernal 

gods to grant him no place but among the impious ; whilft 

others threatened to drag his vile carcaſe to the Gemonre, 

and there expoſe it to the rage and fury of the multitude. 

However, the body was carried by the ſoldiery from Miſe— 

mm to Rome, and burnt with the uſual ſolemnity; Caligula, 

who came all the way with it, pronouncing the funeral ora- 

tion, in which he ſpoke little of Tiberius, but much of Au- 

ruftus, Germanicus, and himſelf. His character is thus ſum- . 

med up by Tacitus. Tiberius, ſays he, was deſervedly eſicemed His cha- 

by all, while he was a private man, or commanded under Augut- racter 

tus: with great cumming and addreſs he feigned virtue, while 
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85 | Germanicus and Druſus lived : he bore a mixt character of good 

Jed and evil till the death of his mother: he did nos diſguiſe his execra- 

4 ble cruelty, but concealed his Iewadneſs, whil/? be loved and feared 4 
by dejanus: and at laſt he abandoned himſelf to all wickedneſs, being I 
2 0 longer ee by ſhame or fear, but following the bent of his 1 
10 gion diſpo tion, | BY | , q 
- Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, Strabo, Phedrus, and 5 
n leyeral other eminent writers flouriſhed in the reign of Tiberius. 1 
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THE death of Tiberius proved a double ſatisfaction to 
the Romans, by freeing them from a mercileſs tyrant, and 
by making way for Cams Caligula, who was greatly beloved 
and reſpected, on account of tne extraordinary merit of his 
father G'ermanicus, and the injuries done to him and his fa— 
mily. The news of his advancing from Miſenum with the 


corps of the deceaſed emperor, was no ſooner brought to 


Rome, than perſons of all ranks and ages crouded out to 
meet him. The ſenate immediately aſſembled, and the peo- 
ple thronging into the hall with the ſenators, he was unz- 
nimouſly declared emperor, with full power, contrary to the 
expreſs will of Tiberius, who had left him only co-heir with 
his grandſon Tiberius, then under age. The joy for this 
new emperor was not confined to Rome and Italy alone, but 
extended over the whole empire, inſomuch that 160,000 vic- 
tims were ſacriſiced on that occaſion within the ſpace of 

three months. | | 
As ſoon as the funeral ſolemnities of Tiberius were over, 
he haſtened to the iſlands of Pandatoria and Pontia, to re- 
move the aſhes of his mother and brother, which he brought 
to Rome, and depoſited in the mauſolenm of Auguſtus, Us 
then ordered all the decrees made againſt them and his other 
brother Druſus, who died at Rome, to be annulled, and in- 
ſtituted public ſacrifices in honour of their memory. After 
this, by an act of the ſenate, he conferred upon his grand- 
mother Autonia the name of Auguſta, and all the honours 
which Livia had enjoyed. To his ſiſters Agrippina, Drufilia, 
and Livilla, or Julia, were granted all the privileges of the 
veſtals ; and it was. ordained, that their names ſhould be 
added to his in all ſolemn oaths, with theſe words: Neither 
am I dearer to my, nor are my children dearer to me, thai 
Caius Cæſar and his /i/ters and to all the public acts the 
following form was ordered to be prefixed. May it prove 
fortunate and happy to Caius Ceſar and his fiſters'! To re- 
move all fears in thoſe who had been the occaſion of the 
misfortunes of his mother and brothers, he ordered all the 
records and papers relating to thoſe mafters to be brought 
publicly into the forum, and there burnt in his preſence, al- 
ter ſolemnly calling the gods to witneſs, that he had never 
read them. But as they were all afterwards, to a man, cut 
off, it was generally believed, that he had burnt only the co- 
pics, and preſerved the originals, As a farther diſcourage— 
ment to informers, he declared that he would not ſuffer any 
one to be accuſed of treaſon ; and of this he gave ſoon after 
a remarkable inſtance, when a note being offered him, 
tending to the difcevery of a conſpiracy againſt his life, he 
| 9 > rejected 
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rejected it, ſaying, He was not conſcious of any action that Caligula. 


511d deſerve the hatred of any man, and therefore had 119 car 

r informers * and, a few days after his entry into Rome, he 
ſet at liberty Agrippa, the grandſon of Herod, and all the He ſets at 
other ſtate priſoners, and recalled all thoſe viho had been liberty all 
baniſhed by Tiberius. He alſo paid all the legacies leſt by ſtate pri- 
Tiberius and Livia, and added to them large fums of his ſoners. 
own, to be divided among the people and ſoldiery. | 

Caias was not much above twenty- five years of age when Promiſing 
he came to the empire. In his firſt ſpeech to the ſenate he beginning 
promiſed to govern with juſtice and moderation, and to do of his 
nothing without their advice. In conſequence of this, he reign. 
gave free juriſdiction to all the magiſtrates, without reſerv- 
ing any appeal to himſelf, and even attempted to reitore the 
ancient method of elections by the ſuffrages of the people. 

He reformed ſeveral abuſes in the ſtate, puniſhed ſeverely 

many corrupt governors, and gave back to fome princes, 

who had been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed by Tiberius, their king- 

doms, and all the arrears of their revenues. The ſenate, 
in return for theſe worthy actions, among other expreſſions 

of their gratitude, ordered a ſhield of gold, bearing his 
image, to be carried annually to the capitol by the college 

of prieſts, followed by all the ſenate, with the children of 

the nobility ſinging his praiſes. 

Thus did Caligula reign for about eight months, when He is ta. 
he was ſeized with a violent fit of illneſs, which plun- ken ill. 
ged the whole empire into as much grief, as his reco- 
very filled every one with joy. But whether his diſtemper 
affected his brain, and altered his nature, or whether he had 
hitherto artfully diſguiſed his real temper, and now gave an 
intire looſe to it; he, who had fo lately been looked upon 
as the author of all the happineſs of his ſubjects, from this 
time to the hour of his death, became ſuch a tyrant, that 
the reſt of his reign was an uninterrupted ſeries of the moſt 
execrable vices and monſtrous extravagancies. 

On his acceſſion to the throne, he would not take any ti- Afumes 
tles of honour ; but now he aſſumed them all in one day, all the ti- 
with the addition of ſeveral new ones, and particularly that tles of ho- 
of Lord, which 4ugn/tus and Tiberius had conſtantly refuſed. nour, 
Tiberius, the fon of Druſus, having now completed his 
eighteenth year, took the virile robe; on which occaſion 
Caligula adopted him, and declared him prince of the Roman Adopts 
youth: but immediately after, he ſent ſome tribunes of the young T7- 
guards to tell him, That he muſt, with his own hand, put an end berius,and 
to bis life ; thinking it unlawful for any inferior perſen ta ſhed the ordershim 
blood of one of the imperial family. The young prince, whoſe to kill 


mildneſs of temper had never ſuffered him to ſee an execu- himſelf. 


tion, nor even a fight of gladiators, preſented his throat, fixſt 
to the officer who ſtood next to him, and then to all the reſt, 
begging of them to execute the cruel order they had brought 
him; but as they all declined it, he deſired they would at leaft 
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Caligula. ſhew him where to ſtab himſelf ſo that the wound might prove 
ky —— moital, and put a ſpeedy end to his life and mifery. Ther 
did ſo, and the unfortunate youth expired in their preſence 
'Thus he rid himſelf of the only prince to whom thoſe could 
apply who might, at any time after, be diſſatisficd with his 
government; for, as to his uncle Claudius, he looked upon 
him as a perſon utterly unfit for any office in the empire, or 
even in private life, as he rcally was, and therefore ſaved him 
tor a laughing ſtock, as he openly declared. 
Decomes - Being thus treed from all reſtraints, he gave a full look 
* monlter to his furious paſſions, and became, as Suetonius calls him, 2 
af cruclty. molt outrageous monſter. His grandmother Autonia, venera- 
ble for her age, and highly reputable for her quality, (forſhe 
was the daughter of /1art Anthony, the niece o Auguſtus, 
ſiſter-in-law of Tiberius, and mother of Drufus), having ta- 
ken upon her to admoniſh him, he reſented that freedom to 
ſuch a degrece, that he reduced her to the neceſſity of laying 
Some in- violent hands on herſelf, The accounts which Dion Ca- 
ſtances of ius and Suetonius give vs of his cruelties in the ſecond year 
it. of his reign, are almoſt incredible. Among the reſt, they 
tel! us, that one day, finding there were no criminals con- 
demned to fight with the wild beaſts, according to the bar- 
barous cuſtom of thoſe days, he condemned ſuch of the pec- 
ple as were already come to fee the ſhews, to be thrown to 
them, having firſt ordered their tongues to be cut out, that 
their crics might not diſturb his horrid diverſion. At other 
times, finding the keeping of theſe wild beaſts very expentire, 
he would viſit the priſons, order the priſoners to be ranged be- 
fore him, and at once command numbers of them to be thrown 
to the beaſts, without minding whether they were innocent 
or guilty. A great many old, infirm, and poor people, met 
with the fame fate, the inhuman tyrant ſaying, That he theres) 
delivered the ſlate from ſo many burdens to it, tHe always cauſed 
the mouths of thoſe who ſuffered in public to be ftopped, 
that they might not be able to upbraid him with his wickeg- 
neſs: and he ſeldom ſuffered them to be diſpatched at once, 
but would have them, as he uſually ſaid, feel themſeforcs in 
He would frequently have criminals, and ſometimes inno- 
cent perſons, racxed, or beheaded, while he was at table; 
and being once miſtaken in the name of a perſon, whom 
he cauſed to be executed inſtcad of another, when he found 
his error, he only ſaid, 2786 no matter; be dijerved it as We dt 
the other. 

Macro, to whom he owed his empire and his life, and to 
whom he had promiſed the government of Hept, the highet 
poſt to which a Roman knight could aipirc, inſtead of fe- 
celving that reward, was, with his wife, ordered by him to 
put themſelves to death with their own hands; and wit 
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them were killed all their children, and cven their faves; i 
that not one of the vchole family was left alive. The cauſe 
of this inhuman c;uelty, if we may credit Phils, Was, Fs 

Ay ality. 
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his great experience, prudence, and probity, and whoſe daugh- 


ter Caligula had married in Tiberius reign; for daring to 
(ifpprove his wild meaſures, and to ſuggeſt others to him by 
which he would have anſwered the expectations of the pub- 
was compelled to cut his own throat. Julius Grœcinus, 
{her of the famous Agricola, had, ſome time before, been or- 
dered by Caligula to accuſe Sanus, and was put to death for 


eclining that infamous office. A recital of the cruelties of 
this monſter would be endleſs : but the intrepid behaviour of 


one of his victims deſerves particular notice. Caninius Fulus 
having, in a private conyerſation, very frecly adviſed Caligula 
to alter his conduct, as he was departing, That you may not 
fatter yourſelf, Caninius, with vin hopes, ſaid the . to 
him, I have already Za hr the warrant for your death. Caninius, 
without ſhewing the ing 

return you thanks, moſt gracious prince, for this favour. During 
the ten days reſpite which the law allowed, and which Ca- 
leula obſerved in this inſtance, Caninius never betrayed the 
leaſt uneaſineſs; and when that time was expired, the cen- 
turions who came to ſee the ſentence put in execution, found 
him playing with his uſual calmneſs at cheſs. "The execu- 
tioner appearing immediately after, Caninius embraced his 
friends, telling them, he ould foon know whether the foul was 
immortal; that he would particularly be mindful in what manner 


it abandoned the body, end return to let them know the flate of 


fouls after their ſeparation. He then offered his neck to the 
executioner without the leaſt ſymptom of fear. : 
Towards the middle of the ſecond year of Calignla's reign, 


eaſt concern, turning about, ron 1 


267 


himſelf of his paſt ſervices more than the tyrant Caligula. 
could endure. M. Silanus, a perſon univerſally eftcemed for 


died his ſiſter Dru/i/la, whom he had taken from her huſband, Praſilla 


had maintained, if Szztonns is to be credited, a criminal 
converſation not only with her, before her marriage, but 


alſo with his other ſiſters. Drufilla was immediately deified. Caligula's 


and lived with publicly, as if ſhe had been his own wife. He dies. 


Caligula had now been a widower fome time; but C. Pijo marriages 


bride to be carried to his palace, and there married her: but 
he divorced her in a few days, and ſoon after married Lzllia 
Paulina, whom he likewiſe forced from her huſband Men- 
mus Regulus, governor of Macedin, and alſo put away in a 
ſort time, threatening her with death if {he returned to her 
iormer huſband, or married any other man. Ore/ila and 
Fiſo were baniſhed, under pretence that they lived together. 
dome time after this, he baniſhed his two fiſters, Agrippina 
and Livilla, to the iſland of Pontiu, for having been privy, 
laid he, to a conſpiracy againſt his life ; and then he married 
Ailoniu Ca ſouis, who was neither handſeme nor young, but 
ho preſerved his aitcStions by her monſiro:s lowineis, 


The 


marrying one Livia Oreſtilla, and inviting him to his wed- and di- 
ing, as ſooh as the ſolemnity was over, he commanded the vorces. 
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Caligula. The bloody monſter, finding that no ene dared to Oppoſe 
his will, began now to look upon himſelf as more than man 

A diſpute ariſing between ſome kings who came to pay hin 
homage, about rank and precedency, Caligula, ſtarting 

repeated a line of Homer in the perſon of Ulyſſes ; Be there ye 

king alone, one lord, below; and was for aſſuming immediate 

the diadem, and changing the government into a monarchy: 

but being told that he was already above all the kings of the 

earth, he from that time began to claim the honours paid to 


Ie claims the , e and aſſumed the dreſs in which they were 


divine ho- repreſented ; appearing ſometimes with a lion's ſkin about 
nours his ſhoulders, and a club in his hand, to perſonate Hercule; 
and at other times with wings at his feet, and a caduceus in 
his hand, like Mercury. Soon after, thinking it beneath 
him to be honoured only as a demi-god, he claimed the 
fame worſhip that was paid to Apollo, Mars, and Jupiter him- 
ſelf; and even cauſed the heads to be taken off their ſtatue; 
and his own to be put in their ſtead. He often placed him- 
ſelf in the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, between the ftatues 
of thoſe brothers, to be worſhipped by all who came to offer 
their vows to them; and he joined one of the wings of his 
palace to that temple, that the gods, ſaid he, might be his jur- 
ters. He frequently changed his godhead, Sees was one day 


a male deity, and another a female: but, above all, he 
liked to be called Jupiter; had inventions to imitate 
thunder and lightning, and, when the thunder was ſuppoſed 


to fall, he uſed to throw a ſtone againſt heaven, with the im- 

pious defiance in Fi:mer, Do thou take me jrom hence, or Ill. 

take thce. He often went to the temple of Jupiter Capitt- 

liuus, and ſometimes whiſpered his ſtatue, then laid his ear 

cloſe to it, as if to receive an anſwer. At another time, he 

ſeemed very angry with Jupiter, and was once heard to 

threaten him, That he would ſend him back into Greece. At 

; length, his pride, folly, and impiety, carried him ſo far as 
Builds a to build and dedicate a temple to his own divinity, and to 
temple, place in it his ſtatue of gold, cloathed in the ſame manner as 
and Inill- he was. He likewiſe inſtituted prieſts and prieſteſſes for his 
tutes temple; the richeſt men in Rome, ſo great was their debaſe- 
prieſtsand ment, purchaſing his prieſthood with vaſt ſums; for he ſold 
facrifices jt at fo great a price, that his. uncle Claudius, not having 
in honour wherewith to © the debt contracted on that occaſion, 
of his own was obliged to ſurrender all his effects to his creditors, who 
divinity. fold them by public auction. The ſacrifices daily offered to 
; him, were peacocks, pheaſants, Numidian hens, and other, 
the moſt ſcarce and beautiful, birds: and, as if his follies 

were not yet ſufficiently extravagant, he at laſt made him- 

ſelf, his wife Caſo, and his horſe, prieſts to his own deity. - 

Beſides the temple which he built himſelf, the ſenate decreed 

him another. This favourite horſe and prieſt of his, di- 
ſtinguiſned by the name of Z2cir.1tus, had a marble ſtable, : 
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urple. . : d ; 
bim with gilt oats, and preſented him with the fineſt wines 


in cups of gold; nay, we are told that he deſigned to make 
im CONLUL., | WE 
x8 the other hand, this wretch, who pretended to make 
himſelf a god, could not help envying the honours of mortal 
men, defacing the images and ftatues of many illuſtrious per- 
ſons, and hating the memory of his grandfather Agrippa to 
ſuch a degree, that, rather than be thought of his extrac- 
tion, he gave out, that his mother was the inceſtuous off- 
ſpring of Auguſtus and his daughter Julia; and, not ſatished 
with this unjuſt aſperſion upon Auguſtus, he forbid the cele- 


Sicily and at Actiam, as prejudicial, ſaid he, to the common- 
wealth. He alſo took from ſeveral of the patricians and nobles, 
the ancient ornaments and diſtinguiſhing marks of their fa- 
milies. His hatred to the people was ſuch, that he wiſhed 
all the Romans had but one neck, that he might diſpatch them 
at one blow. _ 


ceeded the inventions of all the prodigals of that age ; as 
uſing baths of the richeſt oils and moſt coſtly perfumes, 
and thinking no diſh expenſive enough for his table. He or- 
dered large pillars and towers to be built in the bottom of 
the ſea; cut ways through rocks of -prodigious bulk: le- 
velled mountains, and raiſed plains and vallies ; and all this 


to travagancy of the attempt was the greateſt. To ſhew his 
a power and greatneſs, and that he was able to walk upon the 
is ſea as well as the land, he ordered an infinite number of ſhips 
e- to be collected from all parts, and a great many new ones to 
Id be built; which were all brought into the bay of Baiæ and 
9 Puteoli in Campania, and there moored, in two rows, in the 


form of a creſcent, from the point of Baie to the oppolite 


ly 

0 ſnore. Over theſe were laid vaſt quantities of large planks 
0 and boards, covered with ſo much earth that the whole 
# looked like firm ground : and, to make this ſtupendous 
$ work {till more magnificent and ſurpriſing, he ſet an infinite 
- number of artificers to work, to build houſes and inns upon 
4 this bridge for himfelf and his retinue ; freſh water being 
conveyed into them from the land. When the work was 
4 completed, as it was in a very ſhort time, the leaſt delay in 
| any of the workmen being puniſhed with immediate death, 


he and all his court repaired to it, with immenſe crowds of 
| | people, 


noer of ivory, a collar of pearls, and coverings of rich Caligula. 
Caligula frequently invited him to his table, fed. 


hration of the feſtivals in commemoration of his victories in 


Caligula was as lewd as he was cruel ; even the loweſt His extra- 
roſtitutes not eſcaping his notice. His prodigality was as vagant 
n as his other vices; and, at the ſame time, his ava- follies and 
rice was inſatiable. In luxury and riotous expences, he ex- vanity. 
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for no ſort of uſe. But the moſt notorious inſtance of his He builds 
prodigality and vanity, was the famous work he undertook at a bridge 

Puteoli, in the third year of his reign; a work, in which it upon the 
would be difficult to determine, whether the folly or the ex- ſea. 
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Caligula. people, who flocked from every quarter to behold this ſipht 
. Cali f 


10 then, after offering ſacrifices to the gods, and par- 
ticularly to Eu, leſt the other deities ſhould be jealous of 
his thus eclipſing their glory, proudly adorned with magnig. 
cent robes of . a civic crown, and Alexander's breaſt- plate 
and accompanied with all the officers of his army and all the 
nobility of Roe, rode over the bridge from Baiz to Puten. 
where he ſtaid that night; during which, the whole build. 
ing was illuminated with ſuch numbers of torches, lantern; 
and other lights, that the ſea, and all the neighbouring ſhore, 
were ſo much enlightened, that he boaſted he had turned the 
night into day, as well as the ſea into land. The next da 
he rode back in the habit peculiar to the charioteers of the 


Circus, and in a triumphal chariot, attended by young Ho- 


rius, the Parth:an hoſtage, a ſquadron of his guards in bright 


armour, and a prodigious train of his friends in their chariots, 
About the middle of the bridge he halted, and, aſcending 2 
magnificent throne, made a ſolemn oration in praiſe of hi 
own exploit in riding ſo many miles upon the ſea, and of the 
pains and care of his ſoldiers and workmen, among whom 
he diſtributed large rewards. Then, that he might perform 
ſome memorable action before he left his bridge, he cauſed 
great numbers of people to be thrown into the ſea, without 
diſtinction of age or quality; and when they endeavoured to 
fave themſelves by laying hold of any part of the veſſels, he 
ordered them to be thruſt off, ſo that very many periſhed, He 


ſpent two days in theſe riots ; during which, the ſea proving 


very ſmooth and calm, he faid, Neptune zook care of that ot 
of fear and revence to him. | | 
Having by theſe and many other extrayagancies exhauſted 
his exchequer, in which Tiberius had left about eighteen mil 
lions of our money, he betook himſelf to all manner of ra- 
pine and extortion; inventing penalties, confiſcations, and 
impoſts, which had never before been heard of; and prac- 
tiling every kind of fraud. He obliged moſt of the Roman 
Citizens to purchaſe their freedom anew ; declared void the 
wills of all from the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, who 
had not named either that prince or himſelf among ther 
heirs; and poiſoned, or put to death under falſe pretences, 
numbers of others who, he knew, had named him in ther 
Wills : nay, he even ſaid one day, That it was a preat pri- 


ſumption in them to live and keep him out of his inheritance. All 


torts of things, even the neceilaries of life, were heavi!; 
taxed; all labourerers and artificers were obliged to pay into 
the exchequer the eighth part of their daily gains; and every 
proſtitute a certain portion of what ſhe earned: nay, he was 
not aſhamed to convert his own palace into a brothel, main- 
taining in it great numbers of proſtitutes, and receiving 
himſelf the money of ſuch as came, whoſe names were en— 


Turns his tered in a book as friends to Cſar. He likewiſe made his 
own pan palace a common gaming-houſe, and himſelf the chief game- 
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fer, One day, in the midſt of his play, ſeeing two rich Caligula. 
knights paſſing by, he immediately went down, cauſed them 
boch to be apprehended, and their eſtates to be confiſcated; . 
and returning to his game, boaſted, That he had never had a lace into 
;-ier throw. Another time, wanting money for his ſtake, 2 brothel 
he went down, and cauſed ſeveral noblemen to be put to and a 
death; then returning, told the company, 7. hat, *whil/? they gaming- 
t playing there for trifles, he had won fix hundred thouſand ſef- houſe. 
ries at one cat. He uſed frequently to expoſe to ſale the ef- 
{ts of condemned perſons, and obliged the rich to oy 
them at whatever price he pleaſed to ſet upon them, whic 
was ſo high, that many noble families were thereby reduced 
to poverty. Among theſe, he forced a wealthy citizen to 

ay nine millions of ſeſterces for thirteen gladiators, whom he 
expoſed to ſale with all the furniture of the amphitheatre. In Sells the 
like manner, he ſold all the jewels and effects of his ſiſters, jewels and 
and the royal robes and ornaments of Anthony, Arguſtus, Fu- robes of 
lia, Antonia, and others of the imperial family: and a daugh- the impe- 
ter being born to him about this time, he complained pub- rial family 
licly of his poverty, not only as an emperor, but as a fa- 
ther; and therefore iſſued an edict for a voluntary contri- 
bution, which he himſelf received ſtanding in the portico of 
his palace; and after rolling himſelf upon the vaſt heaps of 
money collected by this means, he ſquandered away the whole 


1 f in idle extravagancies. : : ; 

1 He revived the law of leſe-majeſty, which proved an inex- Revives 
1 hauſtible fund for increaſing his revenues. Numbers of worthy the law of 
ned citizens were put to death for no other crime but their great majeſty. 
we wealth. Among theſe was a prætor named Junius Praſcus, 

= whoſe eſtate proving but ſmall, after he had been condemned 

* and executed, under colour of ſome crime or other; Caligula 5 
10 cried out, I have been 1 50 upon; Junius was not guilty. Seneca in 
* We are told that Seneca about this time was in imminent dan- great dane 
0 ger of loſing his life, for no other crime than having pleaded ger. 

by a cauſe in the ſenate with great eloquence and applauſe. This, 

5 Caligula, who was preſent, and pretended to be the beſt ora- 

b tor of the age, (and indeed was not a bad one,) though he 

i at other times deſpiſed the eloquence of Seneca, calling his 

. writings ſand without lime, could not bear now, and would 


therefore have put him to death, had he not been aſſured by 

one of his courtezans, that Seneca was infected with a dif- 

temper which would ſoon corrupt his body, and put an end 

to his life. An eminent citizen, who had obtained leave to 

£0 to the iſland of Anticyra, for the benefit of his health, de- 

ring to have his ſtay prolonged, was fo far from obtaining 

his petition, that Caligula pa Wh him to be killed, ſaying, |; 

Bleeding muſt certainly do him good, who had taken hellebsre jy Nord 

big without ſucceſs. He invited to his court Plolamer, king of cruetiies 

Minritancs and couſin-german to his father Germanicus ; of Cay 

and, after receiving him with the greatett W of /a, 
| | : KIndneis, 
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Caligula, kindneſs, baniſhed him, and privately ordered him to 1, 
- maſlacred on his journey, only becauſe the luſtre of hi 
| PRs had been taken notice of at one of the theatres 
The Mauritanians, ſtirred up by. Edemon, one of the de. 
ceaſed princes freedmen, revolted for this piece of crueltiy 
It was a frequent thing for him to put ſenators to death. 
then cite them to appear as if they had bcen alive, and at 
laſt pretend that they had died by their own hands. Number 
of perſons of the higheſt quality were condemned to dig in the 
mines, and repair the high-ways, for not ſhewing ſufficient 
reſpect to his gifts and public games. Parents were forced to 
be preſent at the execution of their children, and if they 
ſhewed the leaſt ſign of grief or ſorrow, were often put to 
death with them. All the priſoners whom he had releaſed 
upon his firſt acceſſion to the throne, were now ordered to 
be killed, whether innocent or guilty ; and, aſking oneday 
a perſon whom he had recalled from a former baniſhment, 
How he had employed himſelf in his exile © upon his anſwering, 
That he had often prayed fer the death of Tiberius, and that j 
might be emperor ; he immediately concluded, that all whom 
he had baniſhed, likewiſe prayed for his death; and therefore 
commanded every one of them to be killed. | 
His ſhock- Boy. (wa was not leſs cruel in his words, than barbarous in 
ing ſay- his actions; often ſaying, . That he eſteemed nothing ſ5 an. 
ings. mendable in his nature as his adiatrepſian, or unrelenting temper, 
” at the fight of executions. Being blamed by his grandmother 
for his numerous crueltics, he bid her conſider, T hat he cull 
do what he pleaſed, and to whom he pleaſed, When he kiſſed 
his wife, or miſtreſs, he generally laid his hand upon their 
necks, ſaying, Fair and lovely as this is, I can take it off when | 
pleaſe and to Cæſonia he many times proteſted, T hat he wil 
rack her, to diſcover what made him love her ſo much. All his 
ſayings had the genuine marks of tyranny and deſpotiſm. He 
declared, That he would e/?abliſh the ſkate on ſuch a footing, tht 
the lazyers ſhould have nothing to plead but what he thought juſt 
and equitable : and, to ſhew how much he was a monſter, 
he uſed frequently to complain, That his reign was not diſtin- 
guiſbed by ſome remarkable calamity ; ſuch as a plague, or a gere- 
ral famine, or an event like the defeat of Varus in the time of Au- 
guſtus, or the fall of the great amphitheatre at Fidenæ in that 
of Tiberius, or an opening of the earth to ſwallow up his ſub- 
ects. | | 
His mock The monſtrous proceedings of this execrable tyrant, made 
 expediti-} * many reſolve his death: but the execution of their deſigns 
on againſt was ſuſpended for a while by his famous expedition againft 
the Ger- the Germans and Britons, in the third year of his reign. His 
mans. pretext for the former, was, that the Germans had com- 
| mitted ſome acts of hoſtility : but the truth was, that he 
wanted to plunder Spain, after having quite exhauſted 
Italy. To this end, he cauſed vaſt numbers of men to be 
raiſed in all parts, with the utmoſt expedition, and piodiz 
or 
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dus quantities of proviſions to be got ready. He then ſet Caligula, 
out, marching ſometimes with ſuch hafte, that the præto- - 


ian cohorts were obliged to have their ſtandards brought af- 
ter them on their f umpter-horſes; and at other times he went 
1s lowly, being carried in a litter on the ſhoulders of eight 
men, and ſending meſſengers before, to order the ways to be 
well ſwept and watered. He was attended in this expedi- 
tion by a long train of gladiators, comedians, buftoons, looſe 
women, and other ſuch people, with whom he ſpent his 
time; and, after paſſing the Nyine, and not ſeeing a ſingle 
enemy, or doing one military act, he ordered ſome of his Ger- 
nan guards to hide themſelves in a neighbouring foreſt, and 
word to be brought him of it, while he was at table: which 
being accordingly done, he ſtarted up from his dinner, put 
himſelf at the head of ſome of the prætorian horſe, haſ- 
tened to oppoſe the enemy; and, advancing to the foreſt, 
there ſpent the remainder of the day in cutting down trees to 
erect trophies for his victory. Upon his return, he reproached 
with cowardice thoſe who had not followed him, and re- 
warded his fellow-adventurers with a new ſort of crowns, 
to which he gave the name of exploratoriæ. Glorious and 
ſucceſsful as this expedition was, it did not yet ſatisfy his 
martial ardor. He therefore ordered ſome children, whom 
he kept as hoſtages, to be privately conveyed away, and 
word to be brought him that they had made their eſcape ; 
upon which he immediately mounted on horſeback, purſued 
the ſuppoſed fugitives with a detachment of cavalry, and 
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vade Britain ; accordingly, he ordered all his troops to the 


brought them back loaded with chains. After theſe noble 

atchievements, he wrote a letter to the ſenate, complain- 

ing, That, while they and the people were indulging themſelves in 

pleaſure ; Ceſar was fighting, and expoſed, for their ſafety, to 

mary perils and hazards. But the molt glorious of all his ex- 

ploits was, his receiving under his protection Admintus, wha, 

being baniſhed by his father Cinobelinus, one of the kings of 

Britain, fled to him with a ſmall retinue. As proud of this 

as if he had ſubdued the whole iſland, he wrote boatting let- 

ters to the ſenate, and ſtrictly commanded the meſſengers 

who carried them, to ride directly through the forum to the 

palace, and not deliver them to the conſuls, but in the tem- 

ple of Mars, and in full ſenate. Ft 
The Gauls would have reckoned themſelves happy, had he His ra- 

done them no more harm than he did the Germans; but he pine and 

harraſſed that unhappy nation with ſuch extortions, as re- cruelties 

duced even the moſt wealthy to beggary; and having one in Gaul. 

day loſt an immenſe ſum at gaming, he ordered the fregiſ- 

ters, which ſerved for the cenſus, to be braught him, and 

drawing out a liſt of the richeſt people in the province, or- 

dered them to be immediately put to death, and ſeized all 

their effects. | 

Before he left Gaul, he gave out, that he deſigned to in- 
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ſea-ſhore ; drew them up along the coaſt ; ordered the wa;. 


Ile engines to be properly diſpoſed ; went a little way out 


His me- 
morable 


expedi- 


tion 
againſt 
Britain. 


He orders 


himſelf a 
triumph. 


His 
bloody 
deſign, 


He ſets 
out for 
Rome. 


to ſea in a galley, and immediately returning, commanded 
the trumpets to ſound, and the ſignal of battle to be given, 
'Then, on a ſudden, he ordered all his men to gather up the 
cockle-ſhells on the ſhore; and fill their helmets with them, 
ſaying, Theſe are ſpoils of the conquered ocean, due to the palace 
and the capital. After this, calling his army together, in the 
manner that generals uſually did after a victory, he made 2 
pompous oration to them, highly extolling their renowned 
exploits; and diſtributed a very trifling ſum of money among 
them, bidding them Rejoyce and be rich. In memory of this 
great victory, he cauſed a lofty tower to be erected by the 
ſea-ſide. Some think it the tower which now ſtands at the 
entrance of the port of Boulogne. | | 

He immediately ſent orders to his officers at Rome, to get 
every thing ready for the moſt magnificent triumph that had 
ever been ſeen; at the ſame time warning them not to 
put him to any extraordinary expence, ſince every man's 
eſtate was at their diſpoſal : and to grace this triumph, he 


choſe ſome of the talleſt Gauls he could find, without re- 


garding their rank or condition, gave them German names, 
made them learn ſomewhat of that language, and obliged 
them to let their hair grow, and to colour it red, that they 
might paſs for Germans. But before he left Gaul, he formed 
the horrid defign of extirminating thoſe legions which had 
formerly mutinied under his father Germanzcus, when he was 


an infant in the {camp ; and after all that could be ſaid to 


diſſuade him from this inhuman deed, the molt that could be 
obtained of him was, only to decimate them. This he was 
abſolutely bent upon; and accordingly he ordered them to 
aſſemble without arms, to receive his commands. The le- 

ionaries, not ſuſpecting his defign, readily obeyed ; and 
in the mean time the cavalry began to ſurround them. This 
gave them ſome umbrage, and many of them flipped away 
to fetch their arms; which he no ſooner perceived, than he 
fled towards Rome as faſt as he could, to vent his rage upon 
the ſenate for not having decreed him a triumph ; though he 
had lately forbad them, upon pain of death, ever to prc- 
ſume to concern themſelves with any of his honours. Be- 
ing met on the way by deputies from the conſcript fathers, 
with their humble requeſt to him to come and partake of the 
honours deſigned for him, he laid his hand upon his ſword, 
ſaying, I will come, and bring this with me. And allo, by an 
edict, he declared, That he would return; but it ſhould only be to 
the gentry and commons; for that, as to the ſenate, he would ben 
more either Prince or citizen to them. He would not, however, 


enter the city in triumph, but contented himſelf with an ove” 


the ſenate, and would have put his wicked deſign in execu- 


tion, making his entry on the laſt of Auguſi, which was his 
birth-day. From this time, he reſolved utterly to extirpate 


tion 
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tion had he not been prevented by death, about four months 
after. But, in the mean time, he cauſed ſeveral ſenators of 
dittinction to be inhumanly murdered ; in particular one, 
for no other crime than begging leave to ſhut his eyes, when 
commanded to afſſiſt at the execution of his ſon. However, 
he was ſomewhat reconciled to the ſenate, before his death, 
by means of Protegenes, one of his bloodieſt executioners, 
who, coming into the ſenate-houſe, was ſaluted and fawned 
upon by all the ſenators, and particularly by Scribonius Pro- 
[ns e upon which, Protogenes, looking ſterniy at him, ſaid, 
with an angry tone, How dare you ſalute me; you, who hate 
my —_—_— my maſter. At theſe words, the reſt of the ſena- 
tors directly fell upon Proculus, ſtabbed him in ſeveral places, 
and delivered him over, as a public enemy, to the mob, 
who tore him to pieces, and dragged his mangled limbs about 
the ſtreets; Caligula beholding, with great pleaſure, this 
diſmal ſpectacle, and declaring, That the ſenate had now re- 


pained his favour, 
Rime had now groaned almoſt four years under the op- 
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Farth er 


cruelties 


of his. 


Caſſius 


prefion of this moſt inhuman tyrant ; when, at length, Ca/= Cbærea 
% Cherea, tribune of a prætorian cohort, undertook to de- forms a 


liver the world from this furious monſter. 


He had imparted conſpira- 


his deſign to a few of his intimate friends, and only wiſhed cy againſt 
for an opportunity to put it in execution; when an fenator him, 


of great diſtinction, named Propedius, was accuſed of hay- 
ing ſpoken diſreſpectfully of the emperor. The only witneſs 
produced againſt him was one Quintilia, a celebrated come- 
dian : but ſhe declaring, that ſhe had heard no ſuch ſpeeches, 
the accuſer inſiſted on her being examined by torture, and 
Caligula ordered Chærea to ſee her put to the rack. His 
perplexity on this occaſion was extreme; for he knew that 
Quintilia was privy to the conſpiracy, and therefore feared 
ſhe might diſcover it if tortured too much; and, on the other 


hand, to ſhew her the leaſt mercy might coſt him his life. 


But Quintilia herſelf delivered him from this uneaſineſs; for 
meeting, as ſhe was led to the torture, one of the conſpira- 
tors, ſhe trod upon his foot; giving him thereby to underſtand, 


that ſhe would not reveal the ſecret. Accordingly, not a The con- 
lingle word eſcaped her, in prejudice either of Propedius or ſtancy of 
the conſpirators, though ſhe was reduced to ſo miſerable a Quintilia. 


condition, that Caligula himſelf, when ſhe was taken off 
the rack, and brought to him, was moved with pity. Che- 
rea then divulged his deſign to Papirius and Clemens; the 
former, like himſelf, a tribune of one of the prætorian co- 
horts; and the latter the commander of their whole body. 
They both approved of the deſign : but Clemens deſired to be 
excuſed from any ſhare in the execution of it, on account of 
his great age. Cornelius Salinus, likewiſe tribune of a præ- 


; torian coh:t,, had himſelf formed the like deſign, and there- 


tare readily joined Cherea. The number of the conſpirators 
increaſed daily; but ſeveral accidents prevented, for a While, 
Vol. IV. B b N the 
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Caligula 
aſſaſſina- 
ted. | 
Year of 
Rome794. 
of Chri/t 


42. 


Confuion 
occalion- 
ed by the 
death of 


| Caligula. 


In haſte, it was, without any ceremony committed to the 


' Cherea as his eminent ſervice to the public well deſerved. 
The ſenators, animated by this ſpeech, reſolved dircet'y 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
the execution of their deſign. At length, a favourable op- 
portunity offering, as Caligula was paſſing through one of the 
galleries of his palace, preceeded by his uncle Claudius, and 
tome other perſons of great diſtinction, Chærea ſtruck t 
him, and wounded him in the neck; and Cornelius $abiny; 
having puſhed him down upon his knees, Chærea, with ang- 
ther blow, broke his jaw-bone; and the reſt of the conſp;. 
rators ruſhing in, diſpatched him with thirty wounds; he, 
for ſome time, crying out, That he was /{ill alive; and the 
conſpirators, Kepeat the ble, | | 

Such was the end of Cars Cx/ar Caligula; a prince f 
monſtroufly wicked, That Nature, ſays Seneca, ſeemed te yy 
brought him forth, to ſhew aufn miſchtefs could be effected ly tie 
greateſt vices, ſupported by the greateſt power. His body was 
taken away in the night, and carried privately to the Laniay 

ardens, where, after being halt burnt upon a pile erected 


earth. Cherea, to extirpate the whole race of the tyrant, 
fent the next night an officer, who ſtabbed Cæſonia, and 
daſhed her child's brains out againſt a wall. The ſenate 
would have decreed him infamous; but Claudius, who was 
raiſed to the empire, would not allow of that. However, 
all his ftatues were ordered to be pulled down and broken, 
moſt of his acts were annulled, and his money was melted 
down, that, if it were poſſible, both his name and features 
might be unknown to future ages. 


1 
EL AUD T 5. : 
, | * 
AS ſoon as the death of Caligula was publiſhed in the | 
city, it occaſioned a general confuſion. Ihe confpira- 
tors took ſhelter in the houſes of their friends, and there | &Þ 
lay concealed : but as the act was cominitted in fo private : 
a place, many, imagining it an artifice to diſcover the at- c 
fections of the people, ſuſpended their belief of it till the | 
German guards, by whom Caligula was greatly beloved on ; 
account of his prodigality, removed all doubts, by the mur- p 
ders they committed in the palace; yenting their rage on all 4 
they met, without diſtinction. The ſenate was immediately 2 
aſſembled; and Saturminis, one of the con'uls, after diſplay- ; 
ing the benefits of liberty, and the miſeries of tyranny) 1 
| ſtrongly exhorted the fathers to reſume their antient autho- 
rity, and begin the exerciſe of that power, to which they n 
alone had a juſt claim, by conferring ſuch "rewards on 4 


{0 


5 reſtore Rome to her ancient liberty, and utterly to extin- 


* a 0 erty, an in- 
he ſh the name of the Cejars. While they were deliberating 

i 8 - ; 3 Fa . {1 1 b h ab f. 5 
and how this change might beſt be brought about, ſome of the 


ſoldiers, running about the palace in queſt of plunder, diſ- 


bo covered Caligula's uncle, Claudius, behind the hangings in a 
ano. dark corner, Where he had hid himſelf out of fear; and, car- 
13. rying him upon their ſhoulders to the camp, proclaimed him 
he, emperor. The people immediately joined the army; but 
the the ſenate, ſtill perſiſting in their reſolution, ſent a deputa- 
| tion to Claudins, conjuring him not to diſturb the public 
e fy peace, and likewiſe aſſuring him, T hat they were determined, 
Dave at all events, to attempt the recovery of their ancient privileges. 
y the This meſtage had ſuch an effect upon Claudius, who was na- 
was turally very timid, that he was on the point of giving up 
nia his pretenſions. But Herod Agrippa, king of Fudea, who 
ted was then with him, exhorted him to lay hold of the preſent 
the opportunity, and return the deputies an anſwer becoming an 
ant, emperor. He did fo; and ſuch confuſion immediately en- 
and ned, that the ſenate, fearing a civil-war, yielded, and de- 
nate clared him emperor. Claudius then diſtributed fifteen great Claudius 
was ſeflerces to each of the ſoldiers in the camp who ſwore alle- declared 
ver, giance to him; which, as Suctonius obſerves, was the firſt emperor, 
en, time that any of the einperors gave money to the ſoldiers tor. 


bribe them to their duty. | 
(Claudius was now fifty years of age, and till this time had A de- 

led a retired life, employing himſelf chiefly in ſtudying and fcription 
writing, particularly hiitory, with which he was tolerably of hun, 
well acquaiated. But, whether from his bodily infirmities, 

or the groſs ſtupidity of his nature, which rendered him unfit 

for public employments, he had never been able to riſe to 

any dignity in the ſtate, excepting a few months conſulſhip 

with Caligula. His mother Antonia uſed to call him, a Hu- 

man monſter, juft begun by Nature, but never finiſhed : and, 

when ſhe upbraided any one with dulneſs and ſtupidity, her 

che common expreſſion was, You are as flupid as my ſon Claudius. 

His grandmother Livia, Auguſtus, his ſiſter, and all his fa- 


1 


Ta- 0 8s - . 

a mily, held him in great contempt; and, in ſhort, he was the 
ate object of the miirth and ridicule of the whole court. He pre- 
* tended, after he came to the throne, that he had counter- 


he feited folly during the reign of Tiberius and Caligula, to eſcape 
their cruelty : but his conduct plainly ſhewed, that it was 


4 not aſſumed, but real. Svetonius taxes him with being natu- 

all rally cruel : but others aſcribe to his wives and freedmen the 

ly many executions we ſhall meet with in his reign. 

y- The firſt thing he did, after being declared emperor, was, 

. to paſs an act of oblivion with reſpect to the deliberations of 

5 the ſenate concerning the intended change of the govern- _ 

ey ment, and in behalf of all the conſpirators, except Cherea, C:area 

i and Lupus who had killed Cæſhonia and her child. Theſe put to 

5 two, though in his heart he approved of CHhærea's action, he death, 
b 2 | thought 
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Clauadlius's 
modera- 
tion and 
equity. 


His timo- 
rouſneſs. 


His great 
works. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


thought it neceſſary to condemn, for the ſake of example. 
They were both beheaded. Cherea met death with the con- 
ſtancy of a true hero, only deſiring to die by the ſame ſword 
he had uſed againſt Caligula; but Luprs betrayed a great deal of 
fear. The ſenate immediately decreed Claudius all the honours 
which they had conferred on other emperors ; but he mg. 
deſtly refuſed moſt of them, and expreſly forbid paying him 
any divine worſhip, or ſtiling him a god. He ſuppreſſed the 
law of leſe-majeſty; recalled all the exiles ; eaſed the people of 
many of their taxes; forbad ſuch as had any relations of their 
own, however diſtant, to name him among their heirs; and 
reſtored the eſtates which had been unjuſtly ſeized by Tiberius 
and Caligula, to the owners of them or their heirs. He was fre- 
quently preſent at the hearing of cauſes, and often adminiſ. 
tered juſtice in perſon; mo 1 the letter of the law, 
where he thought it too ſevere; and, on the contrary, en- 
forcing it where the crime deſerved a greater puniſhment, By 
theſe, and many other acts of clemency and juſtice, he ſoon 
won the hearts of the 25,9 but ſtill it was a long time 
before he could be prevai 

mitted to his preſence, even women and children not ex- 
cepted, from being narrowly ſearched, leſt they ſhould have 
ſome weapon concealed ; ſuch was his natural timorouſnels: 
nor would he be perſuaded to appear once in the ſenate du- 
ring the firſt month of his reign, becauſe Cæſar the diQator 
had been murdered there. | 
He was very careful to have Rome conſtantly ſupplied with 
all forts of proviſions, and undertook ſeveral great and uſe- 
ful works; among which were three equal to any the world 


could ſhew. The firſt of theſe was an aqueduct, called after 
his own name, far ſuperior to any other in Rome, both for 


the magnificence of the workmanſhip, and the quantity of 
water it conveyed, which was brought from 40 miles off. The 
ſecond was a haven of vaſt extent, dug into the main landat 
O/tia, near the mouth of the Tiber a work of ſuch charge, 
that his ſucceſſors were not able to maintain it. And the 


third was, the draining of the lake Fucinus, the largeſt in 


Italy, in the country of the Marſi, and conveying all its water 
into the Tiber, to ſtrengthen the current of that river. We 
are told that thirty thouſand men were employed for eleven 
years in this great undertaking. es 


He was not leſs careful of the provinces than of the city. 
To the kihgdom of Agrippa, who had greatly contributed to 


his advancement, he added Fudea and Camaria, and gave his | 


brother Herod the principality of Lalehis, at the foot of Mount 
Libanus, He alſo reſtored HMHithridates, the Iberian, to his 
kingdom; Mithridates, the Cilician, to the kingdom of Byſ- 
porus ; and Antiochus to that of Comagene; they having been 
unjuſtly deprived of their dominions by Caligula. But he de- 


prived the Lycians and Rhodians of their liberty: the former, 


for 


ed on to excuſe thoſe who were ad- 
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for raiſing a ſedition, and killing ſeveral Romans; and the lat- Claudius. 

ter, for crucifying tome of that nation. | — oy" 
Soon after his acceſſion to the empire, he recalled his two 

nieces, Agrippina and Julia, from their baniſhment ; but ſoon 

after, through the perſuaſion of his wife Maſſalina, Who go- 

verned him with an abſolute ſway, Julia was ſent back again; 

and at the ſame time Seneca was baniſhed to Corfica, under Seneca ba- 
retence of a criminal cominerce between them. niſhed. 
About the beginning of this emperor's reign, ſome of the 

Britons, harraſſed with civil-wars, ſought the protection of Claudius's 

the Romans. A. Plantius was thereupon ordered to paſs expediti- 

over from Gaul: but his ſoldiers firſt mutinied, ſaying, They on to Br: - 

would not make war beyond the limits of the world: for fo they tain, 

judged Britain to lie. However, they were ſoon appeaſed 

by the aſſiſtance of the emperor's favourite freedman Nar- 

ais; and Plantius, and his lieutenant Flavius Veſpaſian, 

performed ſuch exploits, as not only procured Claudius a tri- 

umph, but determined him ſoon after to paſs over into 

that iſland in perſon. He ſoon ſubdued part of the country, 

and, among other places, Camolodunum, now Maldon in HE 

er, the royal feat of Cynobelinus but whether he fought any 

battle, authors are not agreed. Among other ornaments of 

his triumph for this expedition, he placed a naval crown of 

gold, juſt by the civic crown, over the gate of the imperial 

palace, in token of his victory over the Britiſb ſea when he 

croſſed it: and for the ſame reaſon he gave his ſon Germani- 


du, whom he had by Mefſalina, the ſurname of Britannicus. 
Plantius remained in Britain, where he carried on the war 
with great ſucceſs : and Veſpaſian, who alſo continued there, 
ſought thirty battles with the enewy, according to Suetonius, 
and ſubdued two of their nations, together with upwards of 
twenty towns, and the i/le of Tight, then called Vectis. Titus 


ſerved under Veſpaſian in quality of tribune 
1 7 its: and Pallas, Maſalina 


Meſſalina, and Claudius's freedmen No 
ſoon began to abuſe the prince's weakneſs, and the too renders 
great power he had allowed them, to the deſtruction of ſuch Claudius 
of the nobility as gave them the leaſt diſpleaſure, By their cruel, 
advice, which he blindly followed, he committed the greateſt 
tollies and injuſtice ; pardoning the moſt heinous oftences, 
and frequently, without any cauſe, exerciſing ſo many crue!- 
ties as would be too tedious to relate. Thoſe againſt his 
own blood will be ſufficient. The firſt that fell by their trea- 
chery was Appius Silanus, a perſon of great diſtinction and 
known integrity, who had been governor of Spain, and 
married to Claudiuss mother-in-law. The cauſe of his 
death, was his rejecting the infamous paſſion of /Ze//alina, 
After him, he put to death both his ſons in law, S:lanus and 
Pompey ; and his nieces, the two Livias; one the daughter of 
Drujus, and the other of Germanicus ; and all without allow- 


ing them to make any defence; nor could any one tell for what 
b 3 | cauſe. 
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cauſe. What was ſtill more dangerous, was, that 17-/aling 
and the emperor's freedmen bore fo great a ſway in the ſtate, 
that they fold offices, governments, dignities, pardons and 
puniſhments, without his knowing any thing of it; ſo great 
was their power and authority, and ſo groſs his ignorance and 
{rupidity. Theſe proceedings rendered Claudius fo odious to 
many, and eſpecially to the nobility, that ſeveral of them en- 
tered into a conſpiracy againſt him; particularly Satin Cr. 
vinus and Gallus Ajinius but their deſigns being diſcovered, 
they and all their aſſociates were put to death, | 
But a ftill more dangerous conſpiracy was that of Fury; 
Camillus Scribonianus, governor of Dalmatia, who, incited by 


bellion of many of the greateſt men of Nome, and backed by a powerful 


Camillus, 


vhoie ſol- 
cliers re- 
tent, and 
Eill him. 


Fiercic 
--ath of 


Arr. 5 


army, openly rebelled againſt Claudius, and threatened him 
a cruel death, if he did not immediately reſign the empire, 
and betake himſelf to a private and retired life. Claudius was 
ſo terrified with this letter, that he afſembled his friends, to 
deliberate, whether, or not, he ſhould reſign the ſovereign 
power to Camillus. But he was ſoon delivered from his fear; 
for Camillus's ſoldiers, altering their minds, and repenting 
their revolt, in hopes of obtaining pardon, fell upon their 
officers, and cut moſt of them in pieces. Camillus himtelf 
found means to eſcape to the iſland of Ja, on the coalt of 
Datmatia, where he was ſtahbed, in the arms of his wie, by 
2 common ſoldier. Moſt of the confoirstors laid violent hands 
en themſclyes: fore were ſeized and executed; anc others by 
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m/s, with want of courage, and conjugal affecrionh, in liv- 
„ig aſter her huſband had been murdered in her arms. Her 
1 icnds, concluding from this that ſhe was refolved not to 
eutive her huſband, watched her day and night: but ſue, to 
ew them that all their precautions were uſeleſs, beat her 
head gainſt the wall with ſuch vicience that tne was thought 
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In the ſeventh year of Clatidius's reign, the great ſecular Claudius. 


ina games were celebrated: fo called, becauſe they were eh 
ite, bited but once in a century. L. Vitellius, a moſt abject flat- 

ind terer, and Claudius's collegue this year, firſt in the conſulſhip, Year of 

_ and afterwards in the office of cenſor, paying his compliments Rome 800. 
nd to him on this occaſion, wiſhed he might many times exhibit of Chriſt 
to thoſe games. Not only the weak prince, but his wife and 48. 

15 Teeamen, were ſo pieaſed with this fulſome adulation, that 

op they raiſed him and his two ſons, (the eldeſt of whom was 

d, atterwards emperor) to the higheſt employments in the ſtate. 

Such was his jervile meanneſs, that, another time, he begged 

ns of Meſſalina, as the greateſt of favours, That ſhe would permit 

by him the honour of pulling off her ſpors; one of which he carried 

ul away, wore it conſtantly in his boſom, and often took it 

im out in public and kiſſed it. The golden images of Pallas and 

bs. Narciſſus, the emperor's favourite freedmen, he worſhipped 

85 among his houſhold gods. Claudius made ſome good regula- Claudius, 

to tions during his cenſorſhip : ſuch as, forbidding any new ſta- cenſor, 

Sf tues to be ſet up in Rome, without the conſent of the ſe- makes 

a nate; and ordering all governors of provinces to return to ſome very 
8 Rom as ſoon as their command was expired, to anſwer there good, and 
15 the complaints that might be brought againſt them for any ſome very 
be! miſbehaviour during their adminiſtration. But, on the other filly edicts 
o hand, ſeveral of his edicts, of which he once publithed 

1 above twenty in one day, were very trifling and ridiculous. 

8 Of this kind was, his warning the ſenate and people to take 

7 care that their wine veſſels were well pitched, becauſe there 

r was plenty of grapes that year; and his acquainting them, 

ö that the juice of th: yew- tree was the beſt remedy for the bite 

0 of a viper. | | 

4 Acfalina had now thrown off all ſenſe of ſhame, and gave The un- 


an unbounded looſe to her lewd inclinations. Clandius's bounded 

brother-in-law, MH. Vinicins, a man of a quiet temper and luſt and 

89 retired life, was poiſoned by her, for refuſing to liſten to cruelty of 

> WHT bc criminal paſſion. Cu. Pompeins Magnus, who had mar- Malina. 

| vid the emperor's eldeſt daughter Antonia, having the miſ- 

: fortune to diſpleaſe her, was put to death, without fo much 

Y as knowing that he was acculed ; as were likewiſe, at the 

. ſame time, his father Craſſus and his mother Scriborra, to- 

; | gether with numbers of knights and ſenators of great diſtine- 

tion. Valerius Aſiaticus, a native of Gaul, and very powerful 

, in that province, by reaſon of his wealth and numerous de- 

: | pendents, was proſecuted without mercy, for no other crime 

but becauſe he poſſeſſed the fine gardens of Lucullus, which 

f Meſſulina coveted. Sofibius, inſtigated by her, charged him 

| with a deſign to ſtir up his countrymen to revolt ; and ealily The trial 

: prevailed upon the weak and timorous Claudius to ſecure his of Valeri— 
| life and empire by the deſtruction of his pretended rival. He us Aa u- 

was tried, not in the ſenate, but in the emperoi's chamber, cus. 

in the preſence of Miſſalina; and pleaded his cauſe with ſuch 

cloquence and energy, that he forced tears both from her and 
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Claudius. Claudius: upon which, ſhe, fearing leſt a ſentiment of ten. 
—— derneſs ſhould get the better of her other paſſions, left the 
room; and, as ſhe was going out, whiſpered Vitellius not to 
let him eſcape. As Valerius declared, That he had never befyr; 
ſeen any of the witneſſes produced againft him, Softbins at 110 
brought in one who, he ſaid, was well acquainted with him. 
He had before inſtructed him what to fay, and told him that 
Valerius was bald; and therefore, upon his entering the room, 
he deſired him, in the firſt place, to tell them which was 
Valerius Aſiaticus. I have been long acquainted with him, ſuid 
the witneſs, and that is he; pointing at another bald perſon 
who happened to be preſent. This convinced Claudius that 
Vaterins was innocent: but whilſt he was thinking about 
clearing him, Vitellius, throwing himſelf at his feet, intreated 
him, with many tears, to remember the priſoner's good 
ſervices to the commonwealth ; his ſtedfaſt attachment to 
Antonia, and his many gallant actions; and therefore to diſ- 
play his mercy, by granting ſo worthy a citizen the free 
choice of his death. Cluudius was fo ſtupid, that, without 
farther conſideration, he complied with this requeſt ; which 
Was, in effect, condemning Valerius; who thereupon opened 
| his veins and bled to death. 
Mefali- At length, Claudius was acquainted with the diforders of 
nas in- his wife. Her chief favourite now was Caius $11:yr, the 
trigue handſomeſt man in Reme, whom ſhe obliged to divorce 
with S.lius his wiſe, that he might be wholly her's; and, far from en- 
deavouring to conceal her crime, ſhe viſited him publicly 
every day, with a numerous train; accompanied him abroad, 
and loaded him with wealth and honours. After fome time, 
S:1:us, ſenſible of the dangers that hung over him, told her, 
without diſguiſe, that deſperate attempts were the only ſecu- 
rity for glaring guilt; that they had gone too far to Wait for 
tne emperor's death; and that he was ready to marry her 
and adopt her fon Cermanicus. This propoſal, bold beyond 
all example, and almoſt all belief, ſhe. readily agreed to; 
and a few days after, Claudius being gone to lia to uſſiſt at 
whom ſhe 2 tacrihce, ſhe marricd $7/zrs, with ail the ufual ſolemnities, 
publicly in the face of the whole city. The tendency of this marriage 
marries, Was plain, and made all the prince's family and friends trem- 
ble for him: but no one dared to inform him of it, for fear vi 
The em- Heſalina's fury. At laft, however, Narciſſus and Pallas dil 
peror is Covered to him this infamous act. Claudius was fo amazed 
? . 28 11 af 752. 277 5 
informed and territed, that he often aſzed, I heiber he was ſtill em. 
of it, peror, | Hs | | 
AMleſfaling, not imagining that any one would dare to dil- 
cloſe her diſorders to the emperor, was indulging herfelf in 
revels with her new huſband, he perſonating Bacchus, and 
inc, with ſeveral others, the pricſts and prieſteſſes of that 
god; when, in the midſt of their jollity, news was brought 
jo them, that Claudius was coming, appriſed of all, 5 
| JOIN 


not courage enough to plunge it in; upon which, 
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fully bent on vengeance. Upon this, the company imme- Claudius. 
ly diſperſed in the utmoſt conſternation. Meſſalina 


Gate : 
cd to Lucullus's gardens, from whence ſhe ſent for her fon 


and daughter Britannicus and Octavia, to meet the emperor 
and implore his mercy. She likewiſe beſought Vibidia, the 
oldeſt of the veſtals, of whom Claudius had an high opinion, 
to do the ſame : whilſt ſhe herſelf paſſed through the city 
on foot, attended only by three perſons, all others having al- 
ready forſaken her; and was glad to get into a gardener's 
cart, in which ſhe took the road to O/iia. Nurciſſus, to 
whom Claudius, diſtruſting the chief officer of his guards, 
had transferred the command of the prætorian cohorts for that 
day, and who, in conſequence thereof, was in the ſame 
coach with the emperor, no ſooner perceived her endeavour- 
ing to approach Claudius, crying aloud, with many tears, 
That he would hear the mother of Octavia and Britannicus 
than, to drown her cries, he began to exclaim and ſtorm whom 


ſeeing her, he delivered him a writing, containing a detail ſeeing 
of her proſtitutions. As he was entering Rome, ſome at- her. 
tempted to preſent him his children by her; but Narciſſus 
prevented it. He could not, however, keep off Vibidia, who 

| ſiſted, That the emperor's wife ought not to be condenmed without 

leing heard, He was therefore obliged to promiſe her, That 
Melina ſhould be heard, and have full liberty to clear herſelf. 
Claudirs was all this while ſtupifled and filent. The firſt 
place Narciſſus carried him to was the houſe of the adulterer, 
where he ſhewed him quantities of the richeſt furniture of the 
imperial palace, monuments of his wife's proſtitution and his 
Hprace, From thence he led him to the camp, where the 
ſoldiery, with loud cries, demanded the immediate death of 


the criminals : upon which, S:/:zs, and ſeveral others, whom $:/;us and 


Narciſſus had cauſed to be arreſted, were brought before the ſeveral 


imperial tribunal, convicted of being accomplices of Meſſa- others ex- 


in's proſtitutions, and dragged to execution. cccuted. 
Claudius then went to the palace, where he ſpent the great- 

eſt part of the night in carouſing with his freedmen; and 

being warm with wine, of which he generally drank very 

plentifully, he ordered one of his attendants to go and ac- 


| quaint Meſſalina, that he would hear her the next day. 
| Narciſſus, alarmed at this, immediately ſtepped out, and 


ordered the tribune and centurions then upon duty, to put 


| Mefſalina to death directly, telling them it was the emperor's 


expreſs command. They found her in the gardens ſhe had 
fied to, lying upon the ground, and her mother fitting by 
her, who, upon their acquainting her with her doom, 


| cxhorted her not to wait death from the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. Meſſalina, trembling, took up a dagger, and Maſalina 


I 


pointed it firſt at her throat, and then at her breaſt, but had pu: to 
the tri- deaih, 


bune 
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zainſt the audaciouſneſs of Silius, and the abomination of Narciſſus 
eſſalina, and, at the ſame time, to divert the prince from Prevents 
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378 A GENERAL EIS TOR 


Claudius. bune ran her through with his ſword. Such was the end 
A of one of the lewdeſt women recorded in hiſtory. þ 
Claudius was fill at table, when word was brought hig 
Claudius's that Mieſſalina was dead. He neither aſked how the (jos 
inſentibi- nor ſhewed the leaſt mark of ſenſibility ; but, calling for tis 
lity. bowl of wine, continued his banquet with the ſame gulet. 
2s before: nor did the triumph of her enemies, or the tear, 
of his children bewailing their mother, excite in him, either 
then, or in the following days, any ſymptom of hatred. joy 
anger, forrow, or any other human paſſion or afﬀe&ig,, 
Nay, Szet2rins alſures us, that, but a few days after, 30 he 
was ſupping with ſome of his friends, he aſked why 17:7; 
lina did not come to ſupper. Such was his incredible jor. 

| getfulneſs, or rather ſtupidity. 
He de- He now publicly declared, that ſince he had been ſo yn. 
clares he fortunate in his marriages, he would live a fingle life fer 
will not the future; and that he gave his ſubjects leave to Kill him, 
marry a- if he continued not in that reſolution. However, he fon 
gain. forgot it, falling in love with his niece u Agrippiua, the 
daughter of Germanicus, Whoſe careiſes, allurements, and 
frequent viſits to him, under colour of confanguinity, back- 
ed by the ſollicitations of his freedman Pallas, who em- 
ployed all his intereſt in her behalf, made ſuch an imprefion 
on him, that he determined to marry her. But as there 
had not yet been an inſtance among the Romans of a mar- 
riage between an uncle and a niece, and ſome ſcruples aroſe 
But mar- On that account, though they then lived publicly together; 
ries his the ſycophant Vitellius, whom we have already ſpoken cs, 
niece AJ. Propoſed this match in the ſenate, and got a decree paſted, 
grippina, declaring marriages between uncles and brothers daughters 
for ever lawful, The nuptials were celebrated the very 


ext ay. | 
Her cha- From this time Agr:$p1ma governed without controul, 
racter. rendering the whole itate ſubſervient, not only to her wan— 


ton and lewd amours, but to her inſatiable avarice, un- 
bounded ambition, and unparallelled cruelty. She appeared 
with the emperor in the ſenate ; placed herſelf by him on 
the fame tribunal in all public ceremonies ; gave audience 
with him to foreign princes and ambaſſadors, and even ac- 
companied him in the courts of juſtice, which, to the J- 
rang, was a hight altogether new. To ſignalize the begin- 
ning, we may ſay, of her reign, with ſome plauſible action, 
the prevailed upon Claudius to recall from exile, and ho- 
geneca re- hour with the prætorſhip, L. Annæus Seneca. But in this 


called, alſo ſhe hid her private views, which were, the education of 


her ion Demtins, afterwards Nero, under ſuch a maſter, and 
the ute of his counſels in the purſuit of her ambitious de- 
ſigas. Soon after, Domitius was betrothed to Claudius 


daughter Octavia, and by that means raiſed almoſt to an 


equality with his fon Britannicus. The next year he adopted 


him, 


e eng 


him, 

died, 
or his 
Saloty 
fears 
either 
. 
20 
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. and this adoption was confirmed by a decree of the ſe- 
oh hich at the ſame time gave Agrippina the title of Au- 


ate, W ag 
2 The ambitious empreſs, not ſatisfied with thus ad- 
veneing her own ſon, to the prejudice of Britannicus, carried 


ty towards this unfortunate prince ſo far, as, under 
pretence of tenderneſs for him, to keep him locked up in 
nurſery, though he was now nine years old ; and, by de- 
grees, removed from him all his former attendants, and put 


her crue 


775 


ky 


3 
Claudias. 


in their places others entirely at her devotion, The next 


year Nero, though not yet fourteen, took the manly robe, 
which qualified him for honours and employments ; and, at 
the fame time, the ſenate, with Claudius's approbation, de- 
creed, that he ſhould diſcharge the conſulſhip in his twen- 
tieth year, and, in the mean while, as conſul deſigned, be 
inveſted with proconſular power out of Rome, and be ſtiled 
Prince of the Roman youth. | Dy of the tribunes and cen- 
turions could not help pitying Britannicus; but they were 
all ſoon removed from the palace; and even thoſe of his 
feedmen who were thought to be too much attached to 
him, were partly diſcharged, and partly put to death, under 
various pretences : ſo that he was now intirely under the 
government of people of Agrippina's chuſing. To rivet her 
authority, her next ſtep was, to make the emperor give the 
command of the prætorian guards to Burrhus Afranius, an 
eficer highly eſteemed by the ſoldiery, but well apprized 
to whom he owed his preferment. | 

This year, the tenth of Claudins's reign, Arritping cauſed 
à colony Gf veterans to be ſent to the capital cf the Uo, 
where ſhe was born, and to which ſhe gave the name of 


Clin Agriptinenſis, now Cologne, About the fime time, 
3 / = 85 2 5 8 3 2 i 3 oo , 
tie Cattt made incurſtons into the Koman territories, but 


ho 


were repuiſed by Yanni, Secundus, to whom the ſenate 
decreed the ornaments of triumph; and, ſhortly aſter, He- 
rin; Scapula gained great advantages over ſeveral of the peo- 
0 0f Britain, 
The following year, the ſenate paſted a decree againſt wo- 
9 : Tos tho 


i 8 y a 22 o * 
men of free condition woo married ſlaves, ordaining, that 


1 

ne who thus debaſed herielf, without the confent of the 
maſter of the ſlave, ſhould herſelf become a flave ; but if he 
conſented, ſhe ſhould be deemed a manumitted ſtave. The 
emperor's freedman Pallus was the author of tins regulation, 
as Candizgs informed the ſenate, who thereupon decreed 
him the ornaments of prætor, a prefent of about an hun- 
wed thouſand pounds of our money, and public thanks; 
r that, though deſcended from the ancient kings of Arca- 
d, he deigned to be reckoned among the emperor's mi- 
riters, and waved his great nobility for the {ſervice of the 
tate. The haughty ſlave accepted the ornaments of the 
eorihip, and the privilege of wearing a gold ring; but 
("ied the preſent, and prevailed with CLiadius to acquaint 

. the 


Decree 
againſt 
women 
who mar- 
ricd ſlaves 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


the ſenate, in his name, that he was ſatisfied with the hy. 


ours, and choſe to remain in his ancient poverty. Upon 


Exploits 
of the Ro- 
mans in 
Germany. 


this, a decree paſſed, was engraved in braſs, and publich 
hung up, in which this franchiſed flave, lately redecmel 
from the infamy of whips and fetters, but now worth near 
ſeven millions, was extolled for obſerving the venerable var. 
imony of the primitive ages. So mean and contemptiijs 
was that once great and reſpectable ſenate now grown. 
The Mauritanians, who had taken up arms to rerenbe 
the death of their king Plolomy, murdered by Caligula's ol. 
er, were chaſtiſcd by the Romans in the reign of th; 
prince, whole lieutenants likewiſe overcame the Catti, Mar 
and Cauci, three German nations, and recovered one of th: 
eagles which Varus had loſt. Corbulo, the greateſt com. 
mander of his age, purſued the Cauci into their own coun. 
try, and would have reduced them intirely, had not Cl. 
aius, jealous of his glory, ordered him to repaſs the Nin. 
Corbulz obeyed, only ſaying, How happy were the Roman 
commaniers in former times] He had taken great pains to 
diſcipline his troops, whom he found utter ſtrangers to mili- 
tary toils ; and that they might not relapſe into an habit of 


idleneſs, he employed them in digzing a canal, three and 


The fees 
of plead- 
ers limited 


Aero mar- 
ries Ocra- 
VR 


twenty miles long, between the Mere and the Rhine, to re 
ceive the high tides, and prevent inundations. Some take 
this to be the canal now called Flict, which extends from 
Sizrvs to Leyden. | | 
T he exorbitant fees which the pleaders at this time ex- 
acted from their clients, became a matter of ſuch grievance, 
that the ſenate thought proper to take cognizance of it, 
Cæius Siltus, then conſul elect, wes ſtrongly againſt allowing 
orators to take fees, which, ſaid he, put them upon a lev! 
with mechanics, and debaied eloquence, the moſt honour- 
able of all accompliſhments, to ſordid lucre. Many others 
of the ſenators were of his opinion, and with him propo- 
ſed reviving the Cincian luv, which forbid the taking of any 
gift or payment for pleading a cauſe. To this the pleaters 
oppoſed, That as their ſtudies were attended with great es- 
pence, it was but reaſcnable that they ſhould reap ſome ad- 
vantage from them, It was therefore ſettled, that they 
jhould be at liberty to take fees, but never more than two 
hundred and fifty crowns for one pleading ; and that wiv- 
ever exceeded that ſum, ſhould be liable to be ſued for en- 
tortion. | | | 
As ſoon as Mero had entered into his ſixteenth year, be 
was married to Claudius's daughter Ofavia ; ſoon aiter 
which, he pleaded the cauſe of the Ilians before the ſenate, 
and obtained for them, as the anceſtors of the R5mans, au 
intire exe mption from al! taxes and tributes. He likewik 
made an oration in favour of the Rhodians, by which he pre- 
vailed en Claudias to reftore them to their liberty; and 19 
| Ell 


OF THE WORLD. 


e ho. 
Upon 
blich 
emed 
Near 
C Par. 


Crans, Apameans, and Byzantines alſo obtained ſignal favours 
by his mediation. The policy of Agrippina, who ſet him 
upon all this, was, to make him be thought a good and 
compaſſionate prince, whilſt, at the fame time, ſhe puſhed 
Claudius on to the moſt ſhocking acts of cruelty. 


381 


third oration he procured the Bononians a great relief for the Claudius. 


loſſes they had lately ſuſtained by a dreadſul fire. 1 


* Weak as he was, he now began to ſee the bad choice he 

rende had made of a wife; and, one day, could not help ſaying in 

Sc. his wine, That he had ever been unfortunate in his wives, but 

f thi. BY that none of them had eſcaped puniſhment. He likewiſe grew 

7: onder of Britannicus than he had ever been before, and 

if th, BW fad he would ſoon give him the manly robe, that the Ro- 

com- mans might at laſt have a true Cæſar. Every word and ac- 

"Oun. tion of the emperor was immediately carried to Agrippina, 

. ho now reſolved to be beforehand with him. The ſureſt 

, way, ſhe thought, was to poiſon him; but ſhe was at a 

man loss what fort of poiſon to uſe. If it were too powerful and 

1s to MY fudden in its operation, that might betray her; and if ſlow, 

mili- there was danger of his finding out her practices, and ſetting 

it of aide the adoption of her ſon. At length, ſhe reſolved Wl 

an poiſon which would diforder his ſenſes, and not haſtily 
kill him. Locuſta, a woman who had been lately condemned Agrippina 
tate for poiſoning, was applied to, and prepared the deadly doſe, poiſons 
fron which was adminiſtred to Claudius in a diſh of muſhrooms, Claudius. 


| of which he was extremely fond. But it only making him 


ex- 
nce, of making him vomit, thruſt down his throat a feather dipt Name 80y. 
f it in ſuch potent poiſon, as ſoon put an end to his life, in the of Chriſt; 
Vino ſixty-fourth year of his age, after a reign of thirteen years, 55. 
evel cight months, and twenty days. He was a weak prince, al- 

2ur- moſt a changeling, and was wholly governed by his wives His cha- 


hers and freedmen. 
o- 4-11ca ſays, He no more ſcrupled the killing of a man, than the 
any Ling of a fly. But the hatred of this laſt to Claudius, by 
to whom he had been baniſhed to Corſica, and kept there eight 
years, ſeems to have prompted him to lay to the charge of 
ad- the prince, crimes which other writers impute to thoſe who 
he governed him. The grandeur of the Roman ſtate was not 
two much impaired in this reign ; but the city and the nobility 
ho- WF vere ſeverely oppreſſed, and barbarouſly treated. | 


ick, ſhe ſent for his phyſician Aenophon, who, under pretence Year of 


Suetonius reproaches him with cruelty ; and racter. 
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THE death of Cimd:rs was kept ſecret, till Avritving 
had taken all the neceſſary ſteps for ſecuring the empire 9 
Nero. With this view, aitecting inconſolable grief, the 
claſped Britannicus fait in her arms, called him thc dea 
image of his father, and artfuily kept him and his two fi. 
ters in her chamber, whilſt guards poited at all the avenuc 
of the palace gave out, from time to time, that the prince 
was recovering. At laſt, the palace gates were thrown open 
on a ſudden, and Nero, accompanied by Burrhus, captain of 
the pretorian guards, walked up to the cohort then upon 
duty, who, at Burrhus's command, received him with ſhout 


of joy, and immediately carried him to the camp, where, 


after a ſpeech ſuitable to the occaſton, and a promiſe of x 
largeſs equal to that of the late prince, he was declared em- 
peror. Some indeed, at hrit, aſked for Britannicus; but 35 
he neither appeared, nor any one propoſed him, they ſoon 
joined the others, and embraced the choice that was of. 
fered them, which was likewiſe approved of by the {ena 
and people. A pompous funeral was ordered for Claudius; 
but his laſt will was not read in public, left his preferring 
there the ſon of his wife to his own ſon ſhould provoke the 
reientment of the people. Aero himſelf pronounced hö 
funeral oration, in which he diſplayed the antiquity cf hi 
family, and the many conſulſhips and triumphs of his an- 
ceſtors ; likewiſe touching upon his perſonal merit, eſpecially 
his eloquence, and knowledge of tae Greet tongue. Bit 
when he began to extol his wudom and prudence, the whe? 
ailembly burſt into a loud laugh, though the ſpecch was 
— by Sencca, whote ſtile, favs Tacitus, was well ad- | 
apted to the taſte of thoſe times. it was likewite obſerved, 


on this occaſion, that Nero was the firſt Kaan emperor 


who ſtood in need of another's eloquence, 
The beginning of his reign gave the public great hopes of 
happineſs under his government; for, in his firſt ſpeech to 


the ſenate, after acknowledging himſelf indebted for the 


reign very empire to their authority, and the concurrence of the ſol- 
promiſing diers, he declared, That he intended 19 govern his. people accord. 


ing to the wiſe rules and inſtitutions of Auguſtus ; that ever) 
magiſtrate ſhould have his prefer juriſdiction, in which he wonuld 
ret interfere ; and that the ſenate ſhould enjoy its ancient pre 
gatives. In return for this, the fathers decreed him every 
title of honour, and he accepted them all, except that of 
ther 5f his country, which he declined on account of his 
youth. His actions ſeemed to confirm theſe fine promiſes, 
and to ſpeak him truly juſt, liberal, and merciful. He di- 
{tributed large ſums of money to the people and pron 
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ſolliers; affigned penſions to the poor ſenators ; moderated 
the taxes and tributes of the provinces ; reitrained the pro- 


| 5.7 luxury of the Roman tables; and reformed feveral abu- 


e in the city. A warrant being brought to him to ſign 
fr the death of a condemned perſon, he cried, Fold 2 
l,mven that I know not how t9 write / and upon the ſenate's 
roturning him thanks for the wiſdom and moderation of his 
ment, he ſaid, Pray defer your thanks till [ deſerve 
41, He beſtowed territories on ſeveral princes. To Ari- 
aulus, ſon of Herod king of Chalcis, he gave the Leſjer 
"{rizzia 3 to Haemus the title of King, and the country of da- 
Nene, lying between Armenia, Sdofopotramia, and Commngent : 
11 to the territories of Arriba he added ſome tovns of 
Call 14 | 

"Pefore the firſt year of Ner's reign was expired, Agrippina 
began to ſhew her ambition, in a manner which thocked 
erery one. While the emperor, feared on the imperial 
throne, was giving audience to ſome ambaſſadors from Ar- 
1-12, ſhe, on a ſudden, appeared in the room, and was ad- 
1ancing to take her ſeat with him. The whole aſſembly 
-15 aſtoniſhed; but no one daring to reſtrain her, Seneca 
ſaggeſted to the prince, to deſcend, and meet his mother; 
2nd thereby, under colour of filial reſpect, prevented what 
the Romans would have thought a public diigrace. As her 
ſon was but a youth, and indebted to her for the ſovereign- 


govern 


ty, ſhe claimed an equal ſhare in it with him, and pretend- 


ed to anſwer foreign ambaſſadors jointly with him, to write 


| Jetters to princes and kings, diſpatch orders to the governors 
| of provinces and commanders of armies, and, in ſhort, to be 


called and acknowledged a partner in the empire which her 
anceſtors had acquired, and ſhe had conferred on him. Her 
revengeful ſpirit had appeared, the very moment aſter her 
fn was ſaluted emperor ; when, much againſt Vers's will, 
he cauſed Narciſſus to be arreſted and dragged to priſon, 
and forced him to lay violent hands on himſelf, for having, 
fai ſhe, ſpoken diſreſpectfully of her; but, in reality, be- 
cauſe ſhe thought him too much attached to Britannicus. 
Junius Silanus, proconſul of Ajia, a man of vaſt wealth, and 
equal quality, being the great grandſon of Auguſtus, had 
likewiſe fallen a victim to her fury, about the ſame time, 
without her ſon's having been ſo much as acquainted with it, 
Her juſt of abſolute ſway, in which ſhe was encouraged and 
ſupported by Pallas, would, even then, have made her ſa- 
crince all that gave her the leaſt umbrage, had not Burrhus 
and Seneca unanimouſly laboured to reſtrain her rage, and 
keep her within bounds. | : 

Nero greatly diſliked theſe proceedings of his mother, and 
ſoon began to flight her. authority. e had already con- 


7 : 6 : 2a 
ceived an utter averſion to his wife OF-v:a, and as violent 
a paſfion for a franchiſed ſlave, called Acke, in which amour 

N 
Cc, who was afterwards 


emperor, and Claudius Senecio, the 
| ſon 


Nero. 
"we | 
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fon of one of his freedmen, both youths of graceful perſons, 


= but abandoned to all manner of lewdneſs and debaucher, 
- 7 


were his confidants. Seneca and Burrhus were not unz. 
quainted with their pupil's intrigue, but thought it more ad. 
viſeable to wink at his ſatisfying his youthful inclination; 
with a perſon of low condition, by which no injury waz 
done to any man; than, by thwarting him, to ſet him, per. 
haps, upon attacking women of the greateſt diſtinction. 

ut Agrippina, dreading the extravagant power of a concy. 
bine, tried every means to check his growing paſſion. Her 
oppoſition ſerved only to increaſe it; till at length he 
loft all reſpe&t for her. Finding that ſhe had taken | 
wrong method, ſhe changed her arts, and endeavoured to 
regain the confidence of her fon by flattering his paffion, 
even offering him her own chamber to indulge it in, an 
making him a tender of all her wealth, which almoſt equi]. 
Jed the imperial treaſures. This ſudden change did not de- 
ceive Nero ; and his friends, dreading it, beſought him to he 
upon his guard againſt the artful ſnares of an implacable and 


deceitful] woman. 


Pallas diſ- 
graced, 


Britanni- 
cus POI - 


foned; 


Shortly after, as Nero was ſurveying the rich ornament; | 
in which the emperors wives and mothers uſed to ay. 
pear on ſolemn days, he choſe ſome of the fineſt, and ent 
them as a preſent to his mother, to ſhew her, that though 
he would not be controuled by her, he bore her no rancour 
or ill-will. But Agrippina, flying into a rage, complainel 
bitterly of her ſon, and ſaid She did not know what he meant 
b {ona her ſuch trifles, «when ſhe had a right to the whit. 
T ele words, with aggravations, were immediately carried 
to Nero, who thereupon diſmiſſed Pallas, by whom chicky 
Agrippina was upheld in her ambitious deſigns, from the 
management of the finances. This incenſed her to ſuch : 
degree, that, ſhaking her fiſt at Nero, and loading him wit 
curſes, ſhe threatened to lay open to the world all the crimes 


ſhe had committed to procure him the empire, and to take 


Britannicus to the camp, and there leave to the deciſion of 
the ſoldiery which of them ought to have the ſovereign rule, 
Nero, who had already conceived an irreconcileable hatred 
to the young prince, being alarmed at theſe threats of his 
mother, reſolved to rid himſelf of one whom he now lookel 
upon as a dangerous rival. To this end, a doſe of poiton, 
prepared by the famous Locuſta, who had poifoned Claudiu, 
was ſecretly adminiſtred to him ; but not having the intend- 
ed effect, a ſecond potion was prepared, ſo ſtrong, that Bi- 
tannicus dropped down dead the moment he bad drank it, 
which was at dinner with the emperor, Every one preſent 
was ſtruck with terror and amazement : but Nero, without 
betraying the leaſt concern, aſſured the company, that it 
was only a fit of the falling ſickeſs, to which he had been 
ſubject | ak his infancy, and that he would ſoon recover 
whereupon they all affected to reſume their fotmer 827 
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The corpſe of the deceaſed prince was conveyed that ſame 


ening to a funeral pile, which had been prepared before- 
hand, and his remains were interred in the field of Mars, 


ev 


pomp, or even a funera] oration; though he 
of the Claudian family, which had flouriſhed 
in ſplendor at Rome upwards of eight hundred yon 

A oy though almoſt driven to deſpair by this fatal 
blow, ſtill kept up her furious ſpirit, had frequently private 
meetings with her confidants, paid great court to the tri- 
bunes, centurions, and nobility of Rome, and amaſſed all the 
riches ſhe poſſibly could, as if ſhe had been meditating ſome 
great defign. Nero, being informed of this, ordered her 
guard to be taken from her, and commanded her to 


without _ 
was the la 


quit the Agrippina 


palace, and retire to the houſe formerly her grandmother ordered 
Hatonia's. From this time his viſits to her were very ſeldom, to leave 


and ſhort; and ſhe was always ſurrounded with a croud o 
officers. The throng of courtiers who attended her before, 
now diſappeared ; and no one pretended to comfort her in 
difgrace, except a few, who were ſet about her as ſpies. 
The chief of theſe was Junia Silana, who, to be revenged 
of her for a former pique, now fallly accufed her of a de- 
fan to marry Rubellins Plautus, great grandſon to Augu/ſ- 
tus, in order to transfer the empire to him. Nero was fo 
terrified at this account, that he would have put both Agrip- 
pina and Plautus inſtantly to death, had not Burrhus repre- 
ſented to him, that every one, and much more a mother, 
ought to be heard before condemnation ; and that, if ſhe 
were guilty, he would ſee her executed: The charge being 
examined into, and found deſtitute of all foundation, Agrip- 
bing was acquitted with honour, and her accuſer baniſhed. 
The lightneſs of this puniſhment encouraged one Petus, 
ſhortly after, to accuſe Pallas and Burrhus of a delign to raiſe 
to the empire Cornelius Sylla, who had married the late em- 
peror's daughter Antonia: but the charge appearing evidently 
forged, they were both declared innocent, and Petus con- 
demned to baniſhment. The arrogance of Pallas, on this 
occaſion, was extreme ; for the accuſer naming to him ſome 
of his freedmen, whom he pretended to have been his ac- 
complices, Pallas anſwered, That he never condeſcended to ſpeak 
to any of his domeſtics, but always ſignified his pleaſure to them by 
and, a motion of his hand, or, 1 25 commands conſiſted of ma- 
p articulars, in writing, that they might learn to keep their 
Hance. 


thepalace 6 


The next year, Nero, lighting the grave admonitions of Neo fond 


his governors Purrhus and Seneca, gave a greater looſe than 
he had ever Cone before to his youthful inclinations, and, 
wth his debauched companions, particularly Oths and Se- 
tee, frequently ran about the city by night, diſguiſed in 
the habit of a {lave, aſſaulting whomfoever they met, and 
committing a thouſand riotous diſorders. Theſe frolics were 
not without their dangers ; and he was once fo wounded in 

Vol. IV. "Le the 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 

the face, that the ſcar remained ever after, He likewiſe 
took great delight in ſtirring up the factions in the play 
houſe, and ſetting them a quarrelling; and when they were 
hotly engaged, he would throw ſtones and pieces of broken 
benches among them, with which he once dangerouſ 
wounded a prætor in the head. Theſe riots went at length 
ſo far, the whole city being divided into factions, ſome for 
one player, and ſome for another, that, to prevent ſtill 
greater miſchicts, it was found neceſſary to drive all players 
out of Italy. 

The two following years of Nero's reign were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by ſeveral acts of generoſity and good-nature. Among 
other things, he remitted the duty upon the ſale of ſlaves; 
diſtributed to the people a largeſs of four hundred ſeſterces a 
man; and forbad the governors of provinces to exhibit any 
public ſhews; knowing that they were only deſigned to ſtop 
the mouths of the people, who, at the ſame time, paid 
dearly for them. He likewiſe conſented to a decree of the 
ſenate, enacting, that if any one was killed by his flayes, 
thoſe who had been manumitted, if they continued under 
the ſame roof, ſhould be executed with his other ſlaves. He 
referred Pomponia Gracina, a lady of great diſtinction, who 
was accuſed, ſays Tacitus, of having embraced a foreign ſu- 
perſtition, meaning probably the Chriſtian religion, to the 
judgment of her huiband Aulus Plautius, who, after aflem- 
bling her relations, and, with them, inquiring into the be— 
haviour of his wife, declared her innocent. Coſſutianus Ca- 
pito was baniſhed for his extortions in Cilicia. But Eprius 
Marcellus, accuſed of the ſame crime by the Lycans, was 
not only acquitted, though evidently guilty, but his accuſers 
were puniſhed with exile ; ſo powerful was the faction in his 
favour. P. Suilius, whoſe venal eloquence had procured the 
ruin of many illuſtrious citizens in the reign of Claudius, 
was now arraigned for the death of Poppæa Sabina, of Jula 

, and of whole 
bands of Roman knights condemned at his inſtigation. See- 
ca ſeems to have been the moſt ſanguine promoter of this 
proſecution : for againſt him chiefly Suilius inveighed, re- 
proaching him with contaminating the beds of princeſſes, 
meaning Germanicus's daughter Julia; with hunting after 
inheritances ; with exhauſting all Italy and the provinces by 
his exceſſive uſury ; and with amaſſing, by what precepts 0 
wiſdom, by what principles of philoſophy, he ſaid, he knew 
not, a treaſure of more than ſeven millions in the ſhort ſpace 
of four years. Theſe reproaches, ſays Tacitus, did not a little 
tarniſh the reputation and character of Seneca; but Swi 


was condemned, and baniſhed to the Balearic iſlands on the 
coaſt of Spain. 


In the fifth year of Nero's reign began his paſtion for the 


celebrated Poppæa Sabina; a paſſion which proved the ſource 
of heavy calamities to the Raman ſtate, She was the dug 


OF THE WORLD, 
er of another Popper? Sabina, who was put to death by Nero. 
Meſalina's orders, and of T. Ollius, a fenator. She poſſeſſed wy 


erery ornament of her ſex, except that of virtue. Her 


converſed with her; 


waom ſhe had a fon, and lived 


extolling the charms of his wiie to Nero, who, young, and 


pointed, in which the emperor was ſo delighted with her, 
that he carried her to the palace, and kept her there. After 
a night or two, when ſhe had wrought his paſſions up to the 
greateſt height, ſhe artfully pretended an extreme affection 
for ker huſband, and begged to be ſent back to him. The 
conſequence of this was, that Otho was forbid the palace, 
and ſent to Lu/Htann, as governor of that province; an of- 
kce which he adminiitred for ten years with great integrity 
and honour. From this time, till her fall, Nero was intirely 
governed by the pernicious counſels of Poppea. 


of the publicans, 


for the ſtate to ſubſiſt without ſeme taxes. He therefore con- 
tented himſelf with ordering all the regulations relating to 
the revenues, which till then nad been kept ſecret, to be 
hung up in public, that every one might know exactl 
what he was to pay. He alſo forbad the publicans to exact 
any claims of above a year's ſtanding ; and ordered, that all 
cauſes againſt them ſhould be immediately heard and deter- 
mined by the prætor at Rome, and, in the provinces, by 
the pro-prætors and pro-conſuls for the time being. He 
ſuppreſſed the tax of the forticth penny, and likewiſe that 
of the fiftieth, together with ſome other impoſts, and intire- 
y aboliſhed the duty on corn imported from the provinces 
beyond ſea: | | 

The military exploits of the Romans this year were, Du- 
bus Auftus's driving the Frifians from certain waſte lands 
belonging to the Romans, of which they had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves; his expelling afterwards the Anſibari from the fame 
ands, and totally extirpating that people; and the redue- 
tion of Armenia by Corbuls. But for the particulars of theſe 
erents, we refer to the hiſtories of thoſe countries, only ob- 
ſerving here, that, for the ſucceſs of Corbuls's arms, Nero 
Was ſaluted Imperator, and innumerable ſtatues, triumphal 
aches, and proceſſions were decreed him. 


Hitherto Nerv is generally extolled by hiſtorians, and even Year of 
en has been made to ſay, that the firſt five years of his Rome 813. 


s 3 | reign 


and convertation, charmed all who her cha- 
ut her l dneſs knew no bounds. She racter. 
had left her huſband N F a Roman knight, by 

. or ſome time publickly with 
the emperor's favourite Oths, who afterwards married her, 
on Criſpinus's conſenting to a divorce. Otho was continually 


eaſily inlamed, deſired to fee her. An interview was ap- She capti- 
vates Ne- 


Fo 


The people complaining loudly of the arbitrary exaCtions Some 
* was for ſuppreſſing ing all taxes good re- 
and duties, as the greateſt act of benevolence he could do to Sulationg 
mankind : but the ſenate, after many high encomiums on of h 
his magnanimity, repreſented to him, that it was impoſſible making. 
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reign were a perfect model of a good government. This 
if true, muſt certainly be underſtood with ſeveral reftric. 
tions. But from that time he became quite a different man - 
and the ſixth year of his reign affords an inſtance of ſuch x 
crime, as one would ſcarcely believe human nature capable 
of ; the murder of his own mother. 

Agrippina had, in ſome meaſure, regained the favour of 
her fon, and began to reſume a ſway at court, when Pofpæa 
was introduced there. But that ambitious proftitute, aim- 
ing at nothing leſs than marrying the emperor, and know- 
ing that could never be whilſt Agrippina lived, made it her 
whole ſtudy to inflame him againſt her. Agrippina, on her 
ſide, left nothing unattempted to retain her power. Nay, 
authors who lived in thoſe times, and to whoſe authority 
Tacitus pays great deference, tell us, that the luſt of ruling 
tranſported her to ſuch lengths, that, while Nero was heat- 
ed with wine and banquetrting, ſhe accoſted him, gaily at- 


tired, and prompted him to a crime no leſs repugnant to 


nature, than that which he ſoon after committed. Seneca, 
who was preſent, obſerving him inclined to yield, prevent- 
ed that abomination by introducing Ade. From this time 
Nero avoided all private conferences with his mother, which 


gave Poppea a favourable opportunity of incenſing him more 


Nero re- 
ſolves her 
death. 


far if fine 
cUEnoued- 
Ly thip- 
wrecked. 


and more againſt her, till ſhe at laſt made him reſolve to 
deliver himſelf by a parricide from one whom he called his 
dread and torment. How to diſpatch her was the only dif- 
ficulty remaining. To poiſon her at his own table would 
be ſuſpected, Britannicus having periſhed that way; and to | 
apply to her own domeſtic, ſeemed dangerous. To kill her 
with the ſword would be too glaring ; nor was it thought 
_ one could be found ſufficiently hardened for ſuch a 
eed. 

In this perplexity, Anicetus, a franchiſed ſlave, who had 
been tutor to Nero in his infancy, and was now commander 
of the fleet at Miſenum, undertook ſo to contrive a ſhip, 
that it ſhould ſuddenly burſt open in the ſea, and drown 
her; which, ſaid he, could not be imputed to malice or de- 
ſign. The feaſt of Minerva, then cela ng at Baiæ, ol- 
tered a favourable opportunity to put this plot in execution; 
and Nero, the better to intice his mother on board this ſhip, 
after pretending a great deſire to be reconciled to her, which 
ſhe credited, invited her, in a moſt affectionate manner to 
paſs the feſtival with him at Baiæ. She, not ſuſpecting any 
treachery, conſented to it, and Nero conducted her to the | 
ſhore, where he took leave of her with the greateſt demon- 
{trations of tenderneſs and affection. CO 

The fea was ſmooth and calm, the night clear, and tie 
ars Phone in full luſtre, as if, ſays Tacitus, the gods had 
ordered it fo on purpoſe that ſo black a murder might not | 
remain undiſcovered, by being imputed to the winds or 
waves. Agrippina was attended only by two _ yy 

ercius 


| 
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wreaus Gallus, who ſtood in the iteerage. and Aceronia Palla, Nero. [i 

who lay at her feet, and was entertaining her with the Ak 
pleaſing ſubject of the return of her ſon's love, when, upon 1 10 

a ſignal given, the deck over that quarter was looſened, and '_ BY 

ſunk ſuddenly down with ſuch violence, that it cruſhed Cre- 15 

eius to death. Ag ifpina and Aceronia were defended by Ar] 

the poſts of the bed where they lay, which happened to be 

too ſtrong to yield to the weight, tho' the deck was purpoſely 

loaded with a great quantity of lead: neither did the veſlel 

open, but, by ſome miſunderſtanding :niong the mariners, 

ſunk lowly ; ſo that Agrippina and Aceronig fell gently into 

the ſea, The latter, thin ing to ſave herielf by crying out 

that ſhe was Agrippina, was knocked on the head. Agrippi- 

aa eſcaped, with only one wound on her ſhoulder, and, by She ef- 
the timely help of ſome fiſhing-boats, which rovred out capes. 
to her aſſiſtance, reached the thore, and was conveyed to a 

houſe of her own hard by. There, reflecting upon what 

had paſſed, and the fate of Aceronia, miſtaken for herſelf, 

ſhe plainly ſaw the driit of the whole ſcheme, but deter- 

mined to diſſemble her thoughts, and act as if ſhe did not 

ſuſpect any thing. Accordingly, ſhe diſpatched Agerinus, 

her freedman, to the emperor, to acquaint him with the 

danger ſhe had eſcaped, by the providence of the gods, and 

his imperial fortune, and to defire him, alarmed as ſhe knew 

he would be at the danger which threatened his mother, to 
poſtpone the trouble of viſiting her, reſt being the only 

thing ſhe wanted. ws 

Whilſt Nero hourly expected the news of his mother's 

death, an account was brought him that ſhe had eſcaped. 
Terrified at this, he immediately ſent for Burrhus and Seneca, 

who, ſays Tacitus, had, perhaps, not been acquainted before 

with the conſpiracy, and deſired their advice how to pro- 

ceed, They both were ſilent for ſome time. At length, 
Seneca, Who uſed always to ſpeak firſt, looked at Bur- 

rhus, as if he aſked him, 1/hether orders for the diſpatching of 
Agrippina might not be truſted to the ſoldiery under his command ? 

Burrhus underſtood him, and anſwered, That the pretorian 


= guards were fo Zealouſly attached to the name of the Cæſars, and 
55 % fond of the family and memory of Germanicus, that they would 
my never engage in any bloody attempt againſt their deſcendants. He 


ig. added, That Anicetus ought to finiſh what he had begun. Ani- 


= cetus readily undertook it. In the mean time, Agerinus arri- 
ving from Agrippina, was admitted to the emperor, by 
* whoſe order, a dagger was dropped between his legs, as he 1 
oy was delivering his meſſage, and he was immediately loaded 1 
on- with irons, and dragged to priſon. Anicetus then taking with 2208 
* him a band of deſperate men, ſurrounded Agrippina's houſe, 1 
nad and, accompanied by Herculeus, captain of à galley, and wt 
= lcaritus, a centurion of the navy, forced open her chamber- Eli 
3 door. Herculeus firſt diſcharged a blow upon her head with Fl 
4 e a great 40, 
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a great club, and Oloaritus immediately drew his ſword tg 
dilpatch her: but ſhe, notwithſtanding the blow ſhe had 
received, ſtarting up, preſented her belly, crying, $:r;ks jy, 
here : this carried and brought forth the monſter Nero. In ut. 
tering theſe words, ſhe was pierced with a multitude of 
wounds, and expired. Thus died the celebrated Agrigpina, 


daughter to Germanicus, grand-daughter to Agritto, and 
great grand-daughter to Argu/ivs ; ſiſter to one emperor, 
wife to another, and mother of a third. . 
This ſcene of horror was no ſooner over, than Nero began 
to feel the enormity of his guilt; and, not able to bear the 
place where the parricide had been perpetrated, he withdrew 
to Naples, from whence he wrote to the ſenate, telling them, 
That Agerinus, a freedman of Agrippina, had been faut 11 g 


ſalſinate him, bt had been timely prevented, upon which ſhe lid 


oiolcnt hands on herſcif, To this he added a detail of her 
crimes traced a long way back, aſcribing to her all the ini- 
uities of the reign of Claudius, and concluded wich ſaying, 
hat her death cught to be looked upon as a public baſſing. Tho 


no one believed the pretended confpiracy, yet the ſenxtors 


He rYe- 
turns to 
Rome. 


ſtrove to ſurpaſs each other in complimenting Nero, and de- 
creeing him new honours, on this occaſion. Thraſea Pty 
was the only man who had been honeſt enough to ſhew his 
diſlike of the emperor's proceedings, by walking out of the 
ſenate as ſoon as his letter was read. 

To blacken the memory of Agrippina ſtill more, Ners par- 
doned and recalled from exile, ſeveral perſons of diſtinction 
who had been condemned by her means; giving out, Tat be 
would have done it ſooner, i, ſhe had not checked his natural inci- 
nation to mercy. But ſtill he could not prevail upon himſelf 
to return to Rome, and appear before the ſenate and people, 
till the abandoned profligates of his court, (and no court upon 
earth, ſays Tacitus, ever abounded with more,) aſſured him, 
that the very name of Agrifpina was generally abhorred. He 


then procecded to Rome, where ne was received with a more 


forward and officious zeal, than even his flattering covrtters 
had promiſed him. Elated with this, he repaired, Jike atri- 
umphant victor, to the capitol, and there paid his vows and 
oblations. But all theſe tokens of joy and approbation could 
not ſilence tne reproaches of his own conſcience ; the horror 
of his guilt never forſcok him; but his dread was ſometimes 
ſo great that every joint of him trembled. No ene attempt- 
ing to adviſe him, but, on the contrary, every one com- 
mending his moſt enormous exceffes, he abandoned himſelf, 
%1thout controul, to all kinds of extravagant paſſions. 

theſe, chariot-driving, ſinging, and acting upon the ſtage, 
were the moſt prevailing. For the former, he had a piece 
of ground incloſed on purpoſe with a wall, that he might 
there exert his dextcrity in driving, without being expoſed to 
public view: but this was only at firlt, for he aftervraris 
: | { Crow 
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drew deſirous of being feen, and even invited the populace to 
eſight. 
ane others do the ſame, he gave large ſums of moncy to 
ſeyeral noble Romans, whoſe families were reduced to po- 
verty, to appear as actors on the ſtage; and 3 he did 
not debaſe himſelf in the common theatre, he inſtituted a 
kind of plays called juvenals, which were exhibited in private 
houſes or gardens, and in which perſons of the firſt quality 
prided themſelves on imitating the moſt obſcene geſticula- 
tions of the Gree# and Roman mimics. Even the ladies of the 
reateſt diſtinction, in imitation of the prince and his court, 
nad their aſſemblies and repreſentations too, in a grove, 
where booths were built, and all manner of incentives to 
ſenſuality and wantonneſs were fold. But, ſhortly after, his 
pation for ſinging and playing on the public ſtage roſe to ſuch 
an height, that, not daring to begin at Rome, he went to Na- 
ples, and there exhibited, for ſeveral days together, to im- 
menſe multirudes, who had flocked from all parts to fee fo 
extraordinary a ſpectacle. At length, unable to forbear any 


longer, he took his harp, and mounted the public ſtage of and ap- 
Rome, where, after rehearſing a poem of his own compoſe- pears on 
ing, he entered the liſts with the common harpers and min- the public 


391 
Nero. 
Thinking his own infamy would be leſſened bÿ/ 


ſtrels, and contended with them for the prize with ſuch ſtage. 


eagerneſs and anxiety, that he never ventured to fit down, 
that being contrary to the rules of the harp, nor to ſpit, nor 
to wipe the ſweat from his face, otherwiſe than with his 
arm : and when he had ended his performance, with his knee 
bent, and his hands lifted up, according to the cuſtom of the 
common players, he waited with awe and trembling the de- 
ciſion of the judges. The common people of Rome, inſen- 
fible of the diſgrace he thus brought upon their country, 
applauded him with loud ſhouts ; but the inhabitants of the 
municipal towns of Italy, who {till retained the ſevere man- 
rers of the ancients, and others from the remote provinces, 
ſhocked at the fight, could not join in this applauſe; for 
which they were frequently beaten by the ſoldiers who were 
diſperſed among the crowd on purpoſe for them to obſerve 
the looks of the ſpectators. n thefe occaſions, he often 
kept the audience not only the whole day, but the night 
too ; never giving over, nor ſuffering any to depart, upon 
any occaſion whatever, till he himſelf was tired. | 

n the ſeventh year of Nero's reign, the Romans ſuffered a 
dreadful ſlaughter in Britain : but their affairs there were ſoon 
retrieved by Suetonius Paulinus ; as the reader will ſee in our 
hiſtory of that country. The ſame year was remarkable for 
the death of Pedanius Secundus, governor of Rome, who was 
murdered by one of his own ſlaves; for which all the ſlaves 
who lived under the ſame roof, to the number of four hun- 
dred, were, according to an ancient law of the Romans, put 


death, without regard to {ex or age. In the following year, 
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ere. the prætor Antiſtius was baniſhed for writing a ſatire again 
— — Nero. The poet Perſeus flouriſhed in this reign. 2 
The next year died the prætorian-præfect Burrhu:, not 
Ti eath without ſuſpicion of poiſon by Ners's order. The loſs f f, 
% Gur: worthy a man was long regretted in Rome, as well from the 
us, memory of his own virtues, as from the different character 
| of his joint-ſucceflors ; which were, Fenius Rufus, a man of 
ſome character, but extremely indolent ; and Sefonius Tigelll. 
nus, infamous for his levwdneſs, cruelty and avarice, and for 
that very reaton in high favour with Nero. Seneca, in parti. 
cular, had great reaſon to lament the loſs of his valuable 
friend; for now, the wicked counſellors, of which the court 
was full, attacked him with the utmoſt virulence, imputing 
to him, as crimes, his great wealth, and the magnificence of 
Seneca ac- his houſe and gardens ; adding, T hat he ridiculed the emperer: 
cuſed. Jongeng, diſparaged his frull in nianaging horſes, and arrogated to 
Hiimſelf alone the praije and perfection of eloquence. Upon this, 
Seneca finding alſo that the prince grew more and more reſerved 
towards him, beſought the emperor to give him leave to retire; 
and at the ſame time hegged of him to accept all his wealth and 
other poſſeſſions, 3 he ſaid, were 100 great rewards fir hi 
ſmall ſervices. Nero replied, That he /{ill /tood in need of the wiſe 
counſels with which he hed cheriſhed his youth, and . could 
not, by any means, graut him his requeſt ; that, as to his riches, 
he was ſorry they were nat greater, and more adequaie to his di- 
ferts; and concluded, with. proteſting, That he would rather 
periſh hiniſelf a thouſand times, than ſuffer any one to do him the 
leaſt injury, Seneca returned him thanks for his kindneſs 
and generoſity, but from that time altered his courſe of life, 
_ receiving few vilits, ſeldom appearing abroad, and, at laſt, 
He avoids confining himſelf to his chamber, under pretence of ill 
che court. health, | | 
The retreat of Seneca doubled the authority of Tigellinus, 
who, diving curioully into the ſecret fears of his prince, and 
finding that he chiefly dreaded Plautus and Sylla, the former 
lately removed into the Eaſt, and the other into Gaul, per- 
ſuaded him to put them both to death; hoping to bear a ſtil 
greater ſway with the emperor, by thus ſeeming to conſult 
Sylla and his ſecurity. Sylla was murdered at Marſeilles, while he was 
Plautus at table, not dreaming of any danger; and Plautus, though 
Murdered. he had received timely notice of his danger, by a letter from 
his father-in-law, choſe rather to die, than to preſerve his 
life by kindling a civil-war, which he might eaſily have done, 
being of the Julian family and very highly eſteemed. Nero, 
immediately after, wrote to the 2 inyeighing bitterly 
againſt Sylla and Plautus, but taking no notice of their death. 
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proceſſions and ſolemn thanks to the gods, and degraded 9011 
and Plautus from the dignity of ſenators. Upon this, Nero, 


Hnding that even his moſt flagrant iniquities were called 
Wo | : commendable 


owever, the ſenate, knowing what had happened, decreed | 


OF THE WORLD. 


commendable actions, divorced Octavia, alledging that ſhe 


Nero. 


was barren, and marr ied Poppæa, who, to prevent his ever 


being reconciled to his former wife, ſuborned one of O#a- 


domeſtics to accuſe her of a criminal amour with a ſlave. Nero mar- 


14's . 


All her maids were examined upon the rack, and, though ries Pop- 
me of them, overcome by the exquiſite pain of the torture, pa. 


{roured the forgery, yet molt of them, with great firmneſs, 
vindicated the unſpotted character of their lady, who was 
ſr removed from her palace, and then baniſhed into Cam- 
hania, where a guard of ſoldiers was placed over her. This 
treatment incenſed the populace to ſuch a degree, that Nero 
w2s ſoon forced to recall her. But Poppea, reſolved upon 
her ruin, determined to find out ſome one who ſhould own 
himſelf guilty with her, and againſt whom a plauſible charge 
of meditating a revolution in the ſtate might alſo be feigned. 
Acetus, who had murdered Agrippina, was judged a proper 
man for this purpoſe. To him therefore Nero and ſhe ad- 
drefſed themſelves, and, partly by promiſes, partly by me- 
naces, induced him to acknowledge, that he had carried on 
a criminal correſpondence with Octavia which he had no 
ſooner done, than the unfortunate princeſs was baniſhed to 
the iland of Pandataria, and there put to death. Her head 
was cut off and carried to Rome, that Poppæa might ſee it and 
enjoy her triumph ; and the ſenate, a ſet of wretches entirely 
devoted to corruption and ſervitude, infamouſly decreed ob- 
lations to the gods for this inhuman maſſacre. Anicetus, as 
one convicted by his own confeſſion, was baniſhed to Sard:- 
ma, where he ended his days in great plenty. This year 
died Doryphorus, Pallas, and Romanus, all three imperial 
freedmen of great note, and believed to have been poiſoned 
by NVero's orders: f eee for having endeavoured to 
thwart the marriage of Poppæa; Pallas, becauſe he lived too 
long, and prevented the prince from enjoying his immenſe 
wealth; and Romanus, by — a charge of treaſon which 
he had brought againſt Seneca retorted upon himſelf. 

The next year Poppæa was delivered of a daughter, to 
whom and her mother the title of Auguſta was given. The 
ſenate had before made public vows 2 her happy delivery, 
and now many more were added; days for ſolemn proceſſions 
were appointed, and a temple was decreed to Fecundity. But 
theſe joys were ſhort lived, the infant dying within four 
months, This again gave occaſion to new flatteries ; for ſhe 
was placed among the gods, and divine worſhip, a prieſt, al- 
lars, and ſacrifices, were appointed her. As Nero had be- 


fore rejoiced, ſo now he grieved, beyond all meaſure. Lo 
allay his grief, he exhibited various ſhews; among the reſt, 
a combat of gladiators, in which four hundred ſenators, fix 
hundred knights, and, which was quite new, many ladies 
of great diſtinction, entered the lifts, and, to uſe Tacitus's 
expreſſion, infamoufly contaminated themſelves and their families, 
1 by appearing among the 


common gladiatars, 


In 


OZawia 
baniſhed 
and re- 
called, 


but ba- 
niſhed 
again and 
murdered. 


Poppæa 
delivered 
of a 
daughter, 
who dies 
ſoon after. 
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Nero: In the eleventh year of Nero's reign, almoſt the whole cit T 
f Rome was defiroyed by fire; but whether it was Owing k to 
accident, or to the contrivance of the prince, is not quite ty 

Year of determined. Swuetonius. and Dion Caſſius are poſitivd that tha 27 


* 


Rome 8 18. laſt was the caſe. The former of theſe authors tell us, bi 
of Ch:i7 that ſomebody, in diſcourſe with the emperor, appening ll pt 
66. one day to ſay in Greeh, Ii hen I an dead let the warld le lun, 
Rome he replied, Nay, let it be whilfje ] am living and, not lone 70 
bumt. after, being diſpleaſed with the old buildings and narrow tu 
| regular ſtrects of the citu, he cauſed it to be ſet on fre ſg 
publicly, that ſeveral of his officers being found in the nouſes W 
of the great men, with fire and flax in their hands, were Fi 
diſmiſſed, on their declaring openly that they had orders foi w 
what they did. The fre raged with extreme violence fix tl 
Whole days and rights, when it was fopped at the foot of 
Mount Z/quilize by beating down an infinite numbers gf 
buildings: but immediately after it broke out again wich ir 
freſh fury in ſeveral places at the ſame time, and raged for 
three days more, Of the fourteen quarters into which Nane if 
was divided, only four remained intire; three were laid in hb 
aſhes, and, in the ſeven others, there remained only here and e 
there 2 few houſes, miſerably ſhattered, and half conſumed. e. 
All the ſtately menuments of antiquity, the trophies of 
many victories, the fineſt works of the beſt painters and 
ſculptors of Greece ; and, what is ſtill more to be lamented, c 
the writings of many celebrated ancient writers, till then 
preſerved perfectly intire, periſhed in this dreadful eonfla- 
gration; which Nero was ſo far from being concerned for, f. 
that he beheld it the whole time from the tower of 17zcenas, 
and, pleaſed with the fight, chanted a poem on the deſtrue- 
tion of Troy, in the ſame habit which he wore when he ſung 
on the ſtage. To clear himſelf from the odium of this ac- | 
tion, which he was univerſally belicved to have been the au- 
Nero lays thor of, he laid it to the Chriftians, who were already | 
the blame very numerous in Nome; and, under that pretence, raiſed 
of it on che the firſt general perſecution. The crueltics he exerciſed upon 
C5rifiians them exceed all deſcription. Their death and tortures were | 
and raiſes made a ſport by the inhuman monſter ; ſome of them being 
the firſt covered with ſkins of wild beaſts, and torn in pieces by dogs; 
general others crucified ; and others wrapped up in combuſtible gar- 
perſecu- ments, and burnt by way of torches. He ſet apart his own 
tion. Dae for this ſcene of horror; to which he added the pub- 
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ic diverſions of the circus ; ſometimes driving a chariot in 
perſon, and ſometimes ſtanding as a ſpectator among the po- 
pulace in the habit of a charioteer. | | | 
Upon the ruins of the demoliſhed city, Nero founded a pa- 
lace, which he called his golden houſe, of ſuch vaſt extent 
that it reached from Mount Palatine to Mount Eſguiline, an 
contained large lakes, fields, wilderneſſes, gardens, orchards, 


hills, groves, and woods ſtocked with all manner ef 2 
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ted of three rows of ſtately pillars. The whole 


covered with goid, enriched with all forts of 
and mother of pearl, which in thoſe days 


was valued above gold. The roof of one of the banqueting- 


rooms reſembled the firman 
turning inceſlantly about nz 
all forts of ſweet waters. 


ament, both in figure and motion, 
zht and day, and ſhowering down 
When this magnificent ſtructure 


was finiſhed, Vero approved of it only ſo far as to ſay, That, 
at lmoth, he began to be lodged like a man, The ground which 
was not taken up by this palace, was aſſigned for houſes, and 
the ſtreets were laid out regularly, wide and {trait ; fo that in 
a thort time a new City role up, more beautiful than ever. 
Nerb's imnienſe expence in building his palace, embelliſh- 
ing the city, and madly undertaking at the ſame time to cut 
2 canal, through hard rocks and high mountains, from the 
lake Aberntig to the mouth of the Tiber, an enterprize which 
he was at laſt obliged to drop; having quite exhanſted his ex- 
chequer; he betook himſc!f to all manner of rapine and 
extortion to ſupply his prodigality. Not only Italy, but the 
provinces too, were pillaged and laid wafte ; and the temples 
of the gods were ſtript of all their riches, and their ſtatues 
carried to Rome, and melted down. Greece and Afia were 
plundered as much as any other places, for nothing now 
eſcaped his rapaciouſneſs: and Suetenius aſſures us, That 


for, from this time forward he never raiſed any man to an office, 
ras, without telling him, You nor what Þ want : let us manage fo 
UC= that no man may have any thing which he can call . Seneca, 
ung jearing left theſe iniquities might be imputed to him, again 
ac. begged leave to retire, but was again refuſed. 
au- \ owards the end of this year, the people talked much of 
ly WI prodigies, which were ſaid to have been ſeen, and were al- 
fed ways looked upon as the fore-runners of ſome dreadful ca- 
Jon lamity. A comet too appeared; an omen ever ſuppoſed to 
ere WI portend misfortunes to ſome ſovereign power. Nero was 
ing greatly alarmed at it: but one Habilus, an aſtrologer, having 
g$; told him, That it was uſual for monarchs, on ſuch occaſions, to 
ar- avert thaſe omens from themſelves by ſame extraordinary malſacre; 
n he reſolved to exterminate the whole ſenatorial order, and 
the commit the government of the provinces, and the command 
in ef the armies, to the knights and his freedmen. _ 
o A confpiracy which was diſcovered the following year af- 
forded him a plauſible pretence for putting his horrid deſign 
1» in execution. Almoſt all the nobility of Rome, and great 
nt numbers of ſenators, knights, ſoldiers, and even women, 
n were concerned in this conſpiracy, partly from their deteſta- 
1s, tion of Nero, and partly from their zeal for Cans Piſo, who 
1d was at the head of it, and whom they defigned to raiſe to the 
5 empire. He was allied to moit of the great families in Rome, 


and, 


Rome 
built, 
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Ihe entrance of this immenſe building was ſpacious enough Mero. 
coloſſal ſtatue of the emperor an hundred and 
high. The galleries were a full mile in length, 
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erg. and for his virtues, or qualities (as Tacitus obſerves) reſem. 
— bling virtues, highly favoured by the people: for, beſides hi; 
being a great orator, and employing his eloquence in defence 
of his fellow- citizens, he was generous, affable, complaiſan, 
gracetul in his perſon, and extremely popular in his languat k 
and addreſs; but, which indeed the &5mans now had 1 
diſlike to, he was luxurious and debauched. Among the fut 
who entered into this conſpiracy, were, Plautius Later: 
conſul elect, (from whom the famous Baſilic, now called the 
palace of Lateran, took its name); Fenius Rufus, captain of 
the guards, Subriu: Flavius, and Sulpicius Aſper, together with 
ſeveral other tribunes and centurions, a great many ſenator; 
| Roman knights, and the celebrated poet Lucan. What pro- 
voked this laſt was, Nero's having forbid the publication g 
his poems, from a ridiculous deſire of excelling every on: 
in that art. Theſe ſoon drew into the combination num. 
bers of others of all ranks : but how one Epicharis, a freed. 
£picharis, woman, became acquainted with the plot, was never known, 
a freed, The conſpirators putting off the execution of their deſign 
woman, from day to day, ſhe, who had never before ſhewn the leaf 
deeply regard to honour, virtue, or honeſty, impatient of their de. 
engaged Jays, went to A7ifenum, and there tampered with the chief 
in it. officers of the fleet, who, if brought into the plot, might 
eaſily find means to kill the emperor, as he frequently d. 
verted himſelf with ſailing along the coaſts of Miſenum and 
Puteoli. Among theſe officers was one Voluſius Procutus, who 
had been employed by re to murder his mother, and had 
now the command of a thouſand marines; but, not thinking 
himſelf ſufficiently rewarded, complained bitterly of the en- 
peror's neglect of him. Epicharis laying hold of this, ac- 
quainted him with the conſpiracy, but prudently concealed 
the names of the conſpirators. | 
She is ac Proculus was no ſooner let into the ſecret, than he flew to 
cuſed to Name, and betrayed it to Nero. But his diſcovery availed no- 
Nero, but thing; for, when Ep:icharis was confronted with him, as his} 
baffles her charge againſt. her was not ſupported by any witneſſes, ſhe 
accuſer. denied it, pretending to be greatly aſtoniſhed at the impu- 
dence of the accuſer, However, ſhe was ordered back to 
priſon. The conſpirators, apprehenſive of a diſcovery, tho 
Epicharis had not confeſled any thing, came to a reſolution 
to haſten the execution of their deſign; but could not fu 
upon a place for it. Some propoſed a country-houſe of 
Piſo's, to which Nero uſed frequently to go to bathe and ban- 
quet with few attendants. "To this Piſs objected, That, 
wicked as the prince was, it would be locked upon as a diolation ij 
the ſacred laws of hoſpitality ; and that it would be much better i 
kill him at Rome, either in the palace which he had reared um 
the ruins of the unhappy city, or an the face of the public, fa 
whoſe ſake the deed was undertaken. This was what he ſaid; 
but, in reality, what made him heſitate, was a ſecret jea- 
louſy of Lucius Silauus, a man of extraordinary accomplili 
. | ments, 
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ments, who, he feared, might ſeize the empire for himſelf; 


and of the conſult YVe/inus, whoſe known character made hi 


ſuſpect, that he —_— either attempt to reſtore the ancient 
government, Or beſtow the empire on ſome other as a gift of 
bis own. At length, the conſpirators unanimouſly agreed to 
execute their deſign at Rome, on the anniverſary of the feſtival 
i Ceres, when there were always games at which Nero never 
filed to aſſiſt. Lateranus was to fall at the prince's feet, un- 
ter pretence of craving ſome favour, and to pull him down, 


d kee 
Gere to raſh in and diſpatch him. 


The day before that which was appointed for the execu- The plot 
ton of the deſign, Scevinus, one of the principal conſpira- diſcovered 


tors, made his will, and unſheathing a dagger, which he had 
formerly taken out of a temple, and always carried about 
him, as conſecrated to ſome great deed, he complained that 
+ was blunt and ruſty, and ordered Milichus, one of his freed- 
men, to have it ground and ſharpened ; after which, he or- 
Jered a more ſumptuous repaſt than uſual, and gave all his 
garourite ſlaves their liberty, and to others money; and laſtly, 
he directed Milichus to prepare ſeveral bandages for wounds. 
Though he affected chearfulneſs all the time he was at table, 
à more than common thoughtfulneſs, intermixed with great 
anxiety, was often viſible. Milichus obſerving this, and re- 


fecting on the orders he had received, concluded that a con- 


piracy was certainly carrying on, in which his maſter was 
concerned, and, early the next morning, went to Vero, told 
him what had paſſed, ſhewed him the dagger, and deſired the 
criminal might be immediately ſent for. Scevinus was accord- 
ingly dragged before the emperor, and defended himſelf with 
ſuch intrepidity, that the informer had been baffled, had not 
his wife reminded him of Scevinus's having had the day be- 
fore a Jong conference with Antonius Natalis, and that both 
of them lived in cloſe confidence with Piſo. Natalis was im- 
mediately ſent for, and both he and Scevinys being examined 
ſeparately concerning that conference, and their anſwers not 
agreeing, they were threatened with the rack, and thereupon 
diſcovered the whole of the confpiracy. Natalis, in the 
courſe of his confeſſion, named Seneca; but whether he had 
really any concern in the plot, or whether Natalis named him 


| only to pleaſe Nero, who was daily ſeeking ſome ſpecious 


pretence to deſtroy him, is uncertain. Lucan, Quinctianus, 


and Senecis, perſiſted long in denying the charge againſt them, 
but at length were decoyed by a promiſe of impunity ; and 
then, to atone for their backwardneſs, they informed againſt 
their deareſt friends; Lucan, againſt Attilia, his own mother; 
Dinftianns, againſt Glicius Gallus ; and Senecio againſt Annus 
Pollia, and ſuch numbers of other ccomplices, that Nero 
was ſo terrified, that he not only doubled his guards, but 
paſted bands of ſoldiers upon the walls, and all round the 


city, | 


him to the ground, while the other conſpirators 
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city, and lined the ſca-coafts, and the banks of the Tiber, 


A with numerous detachments of horſe and foot. 


The ſor- 
titude of 


Epicharis was now put to the rack; but all the tortures the 
executioner could invent, did not extort the leaſt confeſſion 
from her; and the next day, as they were carrying her in 1 


£picharis, Chair to ſuffer the ſame torments again (for all her limbs were 


o mangled and disjointed that the could not ſupport herſelf) 
ſhe found means to forma nooſe round her nech, with the 


girdle that bound her breaſts, and faſtening it to the top of 


Pio kills 
himſelf. 


Platins 
Laterauus 


dies moſt 
bravely. 


Death of 


Seneca. 


_ acknowledging their faverrs, he bequeathed them that w 


the chair, put an end to her poor remains of life. And now 
the accuſed were dragged in whole droves to Nero's tribunal 
where he, Tigellints, and Fenius Rufus, ſat as judges. If they 
had ever been teen ſmiling with any of the conſpirators, had 
ever ſpoken with them, met them, though but by chance, 
accidentally dined with them at the ſame table, or ſat by 
them at any public ſhlew, it was ſufficient to condemn them. 
Tigellinus, who had not yet been detected, was the ſevereſt 
judge of the three; and, had it not been for him, N; 
would have been killed during the examination of the pri. 
ſoners; for the brave tribune, Subrius Flavius, who at- 
tended, and was not yet unpeached or ſuſpected, having de- 
manded, by ſigns, Whether he ſhould draw his ſword and 
diſpatch the tyrant, was, by contrary ſigns, forbid, after he 
had already graſped the hilt. EE | 
When the conſpiracy was firſt diſcovered, many of Piſs 
friends adviſed him to proceed directly to the camp, or mount 
the roſtrum, and try the affections of the ſoldiery and peo- 
ple: but inſtead of that, he retired to his own houſe, where, 
upon the arrival of a band of ſoldiers to ſeize him, he opened 
the veins of both his arms, and bled to death ; leaving, out 
of tenderneſs to his wife, a will full of fulſome flattery to- 
wards Nero. Plautins Lateranus, conſul elect, was next put 
to death, without being allowed even to embrace his chil- 
dren. When the emperor's freedman and ſecretary, Ea- 
phroditus, aſked him ſome queſtions concering the conſpiracy, 
he bravely anſwered, That if he were mean enough to make ai 
arfcrueries, it would be to his maſter, not to him. 5 
ers had too long deſired the death of Seneca, to neglect it 
now. Natalis's having named him, was ſufficient for the ty- 
rant to command him to die. When the fatal orders arrived, 
Seneca was at table with his wife Paulina, and two friends. 
He heard the ſentence without ſeeming in the leaſt concerned, 
and calmly called for his will : but that being denied him, 
he told his friends, That, ſince he was prevented from gratefully 
Tich alont 
wes now left him, the paticrn of his life. He then embraced his 
wite, and beſought her to moderate her ſorrow, by the con- 
templation of his life, ſpent in a ſteady courſe of virtue: but 
fhe reſolutely declared, That ſhe was determined to die with him: 
and accordingly both of them had the veins of their arms 
opei 
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ogencd at the ſame time. As Seneca was aged, and his body Nero. 
ite extenuated Dy his abſtenious way of living, his blood. - 
illued but ſlowly; whereupon he cauſed the veins ot Zis legs, 
1nd thoſe about the joints of his knees, to be likewiſe cut; 
ind, finding his agonies increaſe, he defired Paulina to retire 
another chamber, left his torments ſhould ſhake her reſo- 
Jution, or her pangs make him betray an unbecoming weak- 
neſs, His ſecretar:es ſtood by him all this time, and he die- 
tated to them many things which were publiſhed after his 
death; to haſten waich, he now took a doſe of poiſon, but 
in vain, his juices being quite ſtagnated: he then had re- 
courſe to a hot-bath, to haften by that means the operation 
of the poiſon, or make his blood Row more freely: but that 
too not having the deſired effect, and the ſoldiers growing 
impatient, he was at laſt carried into a itove, and there ſuf- 
ſocated with the ſteam. His body was burnt without any 
funeral ſolemnity, purſuant to a will which he had made 
eren while he was in hich favour with his prince. Tacitus 
gives him a far better character than Dion Caſſius; and, in- 
deed, we cannot help ſaying, that his actions ſeem to have 
been quite inconſiſtent with his precepts. As to Paulina, 
Mero, ſenſible that her death would only render him ſtil] more 
odious, ſent immediate orders to bind up her arms, and ſtop 
the blood: by which means ihe outlived her huſband a few 
years, but was ever after pale and languiſhing. 
The brave tribune Subrius Flavius met death with ſuch Noble be- 
courage as proved to Nero the molt galling circumſtance in haviour of 
the whole of this conſpiracy. His defence was very ſhort ; Subrizs 


to 


ed and upon the tyrant's aſking him, hat had induced him to Flaviuss 
ut break his military oath ® he boldly replied, Becauſe I abhorred 
0. thee; though there 1was not in the whole army any one mire Zea- 
ut kufly attached to thee than I, ſo long as thou didj# merit affettion : 
l but I began to hate thee when thou 3 the murderer of :hy . 
a- ther, thy brother, and thy wife ; a charioteer, a comedian, and an and of 


Js incendiary. Li exe Aſper, being aſked in like manner by Sulbicius 
. Nero, Why he had conſpired againſt him? anſwered, Becauſe Ajper. 
there was no other _ againſi thy abominable enormities. 


it Fenius Rufus had hitherto eſcaped diſcovery; but, upon his 

* preſſing the ſenator Scevinus, with many menaces, to make 

d, a full confeſſion, Scevinus, with a ſmile, told him, That na 

S, man was better acquainted with the particulars of the plot than 

b. himſelf. Fenius attempted to reply, but gave ſuch manifeſt 

„ WH tokens of his guilt, that Nero ordered him to be feized ; and 

5 when he was put to death he behaved with the meaneſt 

1 cowardice, even filling his laſt will with unmanly lamenta- 

tions. ; 

# Nero hoped to find the conſul Fe//inus, whom he feared and Brave 

c hated, concerned in the conſpiracy.: but no one acculing death of 18 
be him, tze tyrant diſpatched a tribune, at the head of ſive the conſut 1 
8 hundred men, to prevent his ſtirring. He was. juſt returned Vefrtings, is 
} rom diſcharging che functions of conſul and was entertaining 


himſeif 
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Nero, himſelf at home with a few friends, when the ſoldiers enter: 7 
ing, told him, T hat the tribune waited for him. Veſpinus im. f 

| mediately roſe from table, ſtept into his chamber, had his 0 

veins cut, and, without uttering a ſyllable that argued either / 

grief or compaſſion for himſelf, was carried into a hot-bath i 

and ſuffocated by the ſteam. _ | =_ | 

Of the po- The poet Lucan, who was ſentenced next, had his veins ? 

et Lucan, opened, and died rehearſing ſome lines of his own, in which a 

| he had deſcribed a wounded ſoldier dying in the ſame man- 
| ner *. The death of C. Petronius, the moſt polite, though a 
| and of C. not the chaſteſt writer of thoſe times, and once a great 15 g 
Petronius. vorite with Nero, for his exquiſite art of refining voluptuouſ. 
[ neſs, was, like the whole of his life, void of the leaſt per- 


| plexing thought: for, after his veins were opened, ſome- 
| times cloſing them, and ſometimes letting the blood run, he 
entertained his friends to the laſt moment, with ſoft verſes, 
delicate love-ſongs, and other ſuch like ſubjects ; fo that it | 
might juſtly enough be ſaid, that with him dying was ceaſing | 
fo . Few of the other conſpirators either ſaid or did any 
thing worth notice. But Suetonius tells us, that Nero, not 
ſatisfied with the puniſhment of the conſpirators themſelves, 
drove their innocent children out of Rome, and cauſed them, 
together with their tutors, governors, and domeſtics, to be 
either poiſoned or ſtarved to death. Whole families were 
cut off at one ſtroke ; and, during this dreadful carnage, not 
one durſt ſhew the leaſt ſymptom of ſorrow for their mur- 
dered friends or relations. Natali and Proculus were par- 
doned, in conſideration of their early confeſſion; and the 
proſecution againſt Lucan's mother was dropt. Milichus, 
the freedman, was amply rewarded, and honoured with a 
Greek name, ſignifying protector. All the friends of Seneca 
were baniſhed. 7 1 
Death of Shortly after this conſpiracy was over, Nero's wife Poppaa, 
Poppan, Whoſe lewdneſs and cruelty made her be as much deteſted 
as her huſband, died of a kick on the belly, which ſhe re- 
ceived from him while ſhe was big with child, for finding 
fault with his coming home late from one of his chariot- 
races. The emperor himſelf pronounced her panegyric ; 
and Pliny aſſures us, that more perfumes were burnt at her 
funeral than Arabia Felix produced in a year. Dion Caſſius 
tells us, that five hundred aſſes were always carried about 
Aero mar- with her, and that ſhe bathed every day in their milk, to 
ries S7a?z- preſerve her beauty. Divine honours were decreed her. 
lia Ma- Soon after, Nero married Statiliq Meſſalina, widow of the 
lina. late conſul Ye/tinus ; and ſhe too was honoured with the 
title of Auguſta. | | 
Caſſius Not long after the death of Poppæa, Nero doomed to de- 
Longinus ſtruction two of the greateſt men in Rome, C. Caſſius Longi- 
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x, 4 learned civilian, and L. Junius Silanus Torquatus ; the Nero. 
former for his great wealth, and the exemplary gravity f 
his manners; the latter, becauſe he was related to the Cæ- 
ſars, and judged worthy of the empire, by the Raman people, and Julius 
on account of his modeſty and eminent qualities. The crime Silanus 
laid to the charge of Caſſius, who was old, blind, and lived a condemn- 
very retired life, was, his keeping among the images of his ed. 
anceſtors that of Cans Caſſius, one of the conſpirators againſt 
Fulins Czfar ; and that of which Sanus was accuſed, was, 
an imputation, forged by Ners's order, of inceſt with his 
aunt Lepida, the wife of Caſſius, and of their having practi- 
ſed together magical rites of a miſchievous tendency. Caſſius 
was baniſhed to Sardinia, and his life ſpared, on account of 
his great age: but Silanus, under colour of carrying him to 
the iſland of Naxos, was murdered by the way. Oftorius, 
Arteins, Mella, Anicius, and ſeveral others, to avoid the 
cruelty.of the tyrant, killed themſelves: as did alſo Lucius 
Vetus, his mother-in-law Sextia, and his daughter Pollutia ; 
all three of them opening their veins in the ſame cham-- 
ber, with the ſame inſtrument, and dying at the ſame 
time. Pa 
Nero, not ſatisfied with the ſlaughter of ſo many illuſtrious Thra/ſea 
men, at length attempted, fays Tacitus, to extirpate virtue and $99. 
itſelf, in the perſons of Bareas Soranus and Thraſea Pætus; aug accu- 
who had long been the objects of his hatred. Thraſea, as ſed 
we obſerved before, had left the ſenate when that ſervile a- 
ſembly was going to decree thankſgivings for the murder of 
Arippina. He had alſo oppoſed the condemnation of the 
prætor Antiſtius, who had incurred Nero's diſpleaſure by 
writing a ſatyr againſt him; had abſented himſelf when di- 
vine honours were decreed to Poppea ; and, though inveſted 
with the prieſthood, had not only never made oblations for 
the ſafety of the prince, and the preſervation of his heaven- 
iy voice, but had even diſapproved of the emperor's ſinging 
and acting upon the ſtage. "Theſe were the crimes laid to 
his charge by Capito Coſſutianus, and Eprius Marcellus, two 
moſt infamous informers. Thoſe of which Soranus was ac- 
-uled by Offorius Sabinus, a Reman knight, were, his attach- 
ment to Plautus, murdered by Nerv's order in Mia; and pre- 


_ tended intrigues with the Afatics, to induce them to revolt. 


But his real crimes were, his having hindered one of Nero's 

treedmen from plundering the city of Pergamus. Both 

Thraſea and Soranus were condemned, but left at liberty to and con- 

chuſe their own death. The foimer ordered the veins of demned. 

both his arms to be cut. As the blood flowed, he ordered 

the 1 who had brought the order to approach, and 

ſprinkling the floor with it, Let us, ſaid he to him, make this 

bation to Jupiter the Deliver. Behold, young man; may the 

gods avert the omen ] but you are born in ſuch times, as require 

wu to fortify your mind with exampies of conſtancy. A chaſm 

in the writings of Tacitzs deprives us of the farther particu- 
Vol. IV. | D d lars 
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Nero. lars of the death of this great man, and of that of S;royy, 
—— Thrajea's wife Arria was very carneft to follow the example 
of her mother, who bore the ſame name, and was wife to 
Cæcina Pætus, with whom ſhe died; but Thrafea would not 

let her. 
Tiridates The pompous ſhews by which Nero endeavoured to divert 
crowned the attention of the people from their infinite calamities, by 
king of crowning Tiridates, in one of the great ſquares of Rane, 
Armenia. king of Arenia, being deſcribed in our hiſtory of the Greater 
Armenia, we ſhall not repeat that detail here; but only add, 
that Tiridates was loaded with immenſe preſents, for having 
flattered the vain emperor, and pretended to be raviſhed 
with his harmonious voice, and ſkill in chariot-driving; and 
that Nero then ſhut up the temple of Janus, which had been 

open about 64. years. | 

. Shortly after the departure of Tiridates, Nero paſſed over 
intoGrecce into Greece, on purpoſe to exert his {kill at the olympic 
and ap- games, where, to the eternal ignominy of the Roman name, 
pears. on he was not aſhamed to appear as a competitor among the 
the public common harpers, players, and charioteers. He won the 
ſtage, prize of muſic, by corrupting, as was commonly believed, 
with large preſents, either the judges, or his competitors, or 
both. The prize of chariot-driving he evidently forſeited, 
being thrown off, and ſo hurt, that he was not able to hniſh 
his career: but as he inſiſted with the judges, that all caſual 
events and misfortunes were to be exceptcd, the prize was 
decreed him, to his inexpreſſible ſatig faction: and he, in re- 
turn, not only rewarded the judges with the rights of Ro- 
man Citizens, and rich preſents, but reſtored the whole pro- 
vince of Achaia to its ancient liberty, and exempted it from 
all ſorts of taxes. Veſpaſian revoked this act; and Galla 
made the judges refund the money they had received. Af- 
ter this, Vers travelled all over Greece, challenging every 
where the beſt harpers, and, as we may imagine, being al- 
ways victor ; of which he never failed to ſend a particular 
account to the ſenate, injoinins them to acknowledge 
the favours of the gods towards him, with victims, oblatt- 
ons, and public proceſſions, and 40 take care, that the fame 
devotions were practiſed throughout the whole empire. He 
is ſaid to have gained above eighteen hundred prizes in this 

expedition. | 
„ As Nero was always ready to attempt what was generally 
takes to deemed impoſſible, before he left Greece, he undertook to 
eut thro? Cut through the iſthmus of Corinth, in order to join the 
the ith. fontan and Zigran ſeas. But after a great deal of parade, 
mus of breaking the firſt ground himſelf with 1 golden pick-ax, and 
Corineh Carrying away a handful of the earth to Cormth, with as 
n much pride as if he had atchieved the labours of Hercules; 
and after ſetting to work not only his prætorian guards, but 
all the priſoners in the empire, whom he ordered to be tran 
ported into Greece, he dropped this enterprize, = 
4:9 
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His finances being again exhauſted, he plundered the 
Hreels without mercy, putting to death ſuch of them a- -- 
were thought rich, and ſeizing their eſtates. He then ex- 
tended his rapines to Italy and Raine, from whence he had He plun- 


LCL 


taken with him into Greece numbers of the moſt wealthy and ders 
noble of the Romans, that he might have an opportunity of Greeceand 
diſpatching them at a diſtance from Rome, with more ſafety Ialy. 
to himfelt, and leſs noiſe ; whilſt the freedman Helius, 
whom he had left governor of Rome, ſeized their eſtates : 

for Nero had this year publiſhed an edit, whereby, contrary 

to the cuſtom which had hitherto obtained, the eſtates even 

of thoſe who anticipated their ſentence by a voluntary death, 

were declared confiſcated to the emperor. The brave Cor- 

Iu, equal, ſays Tacitus, in courage, prudence, and experi- 

ence to the moſt renowned commanders of ancient Rome, 


and, at the ſame time, a true pattern of the modeity, virtue, 
and integrity of the primitive Romans, was, for his virtue, 


of all crimes the greateſt in Nero's eyes, doomed this ycar to 


die. The tyrant, under pretence of deſtring to fee him, as 
one for whom be had the greateſt regard, having inticed him 
into Greece, commanded him to be killed as foon as he arri- 


red. This order. was no ſooner notitied to Carbudoe, than, Death of 
drzwing his ſword, he plung-d it into his breait, ſaying, Corbulo. 


He «well deſerved to die; meaning, no doubt, on account of 
his credulity, and inviolable attachment to ſo vile a mon- 
fer, For Corbulo was ſo unanimouſly beloved, and had jo 
great an army intirely at his devotion, that he might cer- 
| tainly have made himſelf emperor, if he would. 
The governor of Rome, Helius, affiited by Poſyclilus, ano- 


ther freedman, made no leſs havock of the nobility at Rame, Cruelties 
than his maſter did in Greece; Nero having inveſted him with exerciſed 
an abioJute power over all pertons, ſenators not excepted, in None. 


| whom he was allowed to condemn, baniſh, or execute, 
without fo much as acquainting the emperor with the 
crimes laid to their charge, or waiting for his conſent. Few 
noble families efc.ped the cruelty of the emperor, or of the 
imperial freedman. The latter, more cruel, it poſſible, than 
Nero himſelf, cut of the children and relations of thofe he 
condemned ; which alarmed the city to ſuch a degree that a 
general inſurrection was apprehended. Helius thereupon 
[ent metienger after meſſenger to the emperor, preſſing him 
to return with all poſtible expedition: and as Nero fent 
him no other anſwer, than, That if he truly loved him, be 
would not envy him the glory he thus daily acquiring in Greece 
the freedman left Rome unexpectedly, and arriving in feven 
days in Greece, ſo terrified the emperor, with the exaggerated 
account he gave him of the genera] diſcontent of the city, 
tlat he immediately left Greece, where he had ſtaid upwards 


df a year, and embarked for Tlaly. In his paſſage, his fleet Nero re- 
was diſperſed by a violent ſtorm, the ſhips laden with the turns to 
Wealth of Greece Were caſt away, and he himſelf in great cane Italy. 
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Nero. of being loſt with them. Upon his landing, many of hi; 
—— retinue were immediately put to death, for having impru- 
dently betrayed joy whilſt he was in danger of periſhing. 
He entered Rome through a breach in the. wall, according 
4 to the cuſtom of the victors in the olympic games, in the 
1 triumphal chariot of Auguſtus, pompouſly attired, with an 
olympic crown on his head, and a Pythic crown in hi; 
hand, and preceded by eighteen hundred perſons, each of 
N whom carried a crown in his hand, with an inſcription un- 
4 der it, ſignifying where, from whom, and for what ſong it 
had been won. In this manner, and followed by all the 
rabble of Rome, he proceeded to the temple of Apollo, where, 
after diſplaying all his crowns, he ordered them to be car- 
ried to his golden houſe, and hung up round his bed, upon 
the many ſtatues which he had erected to himſelf, in the ha- 
bit and attire of an harper. 

A wg 33 oppreſſed by their governors, eſpe. 
ij cially Florus, had taken up arms, and lately defeated Cin 
# Gallus, governor of Syria, after having obliged him to raiſe 

the ſiege of Feruſalem : upon which, Were, in the twelfth 
Peſpafian year of his reign, appointed Mucian governor of Syria, and | 
ſent a- named Veſpaſian to the command of the troops in that pro- 
gainſt the yince, though he had not long before forbad him his pre- 


Jews. ſence, and threatened him with deſtruction, for having nod- 
_ ded whilſt he was performing on the ſtage. ; 
Nero's Nero, after his return from Greece, ſpent the remainder of 


great care that year, which was the thirteenth of his reign, in playing 
of his on the harp, ſinging, and acting upon the ſtage; no one of 
volce. the nobility daring, upon any pretence whatever, to be ab- 
fent from his theatrical performances, though they often 
laſted the whole night, as well as day. To preſerve his 
voice, he uſed to lie conſtantly on his back, with a thin 
plate of lead upon his ſtomach, often took vomiting and 
purging potions, and abſtained from all ſorts of fruit and 
meats thought prejudicial to his voice: nay, at length, 
through fear of hurting it, he left off nome ſpeech- | 
es to the ſoldiery or ſenate, and ſignified his pleaſure to 
them in writing, or by the mouth of — other perſon, He 
would never ſpeak now but in the prefence of his Phonaſcu, 
as he called him, an officer, whoſe ſole bufineſs was to take 
care of his voice, firſt to admoniſh him if he talked too loud, 
or ſtrained his lungs ; and afterwards, if he did not hee 
that, to ſtop his mouth with a napkin. Amidſt all this 
ſhameful trifling, he ſtill purſued his acts of extravagance, 
cruelty, and blood, which nothing could equal but his iniz- 
mous lewdnefs. | | 
His ex- In his journeys, which were very frequent, beſides 2 
ceſſive numberleſs train of followers and attendants, he never had 
prodigali- leſs than a thouſand waggons for his wardrobe, drawn b) 
mules richly capariſoned, and ſhod with filver, and the di- 


vers of them clad with cloth of gold or filver. Suzctonius tells 
55 


d, 


us, that he beſtowed upon the funeral of his monkey, the Vero. 
whole eſtate of a rich uſurer called Paneros. His donations -- 
to the people were ſtil] more extravagant: for inſtead of the 
tries which former emperors uſed to toſs out to them to 
{cramble for, Nero threw among them vaſt quantities of rich 
apparel, gold, filver, and precious ſtones ; and for things 
which could not be thrown in kind, he cauſed tickets to be 


| of caſt among the people, on which was written what the perſons 
un- ſhould have into whole hands they fell, ſuch as corn, herds, 
> It faves, fields, houſes, iſlands, and things of great value. The 
the conſequence of theſe immenſe prodigalities was, his plun- 
ere, dering the provinces to ſuch a degree, as rendered them quite 
ar- deſolate, and reduced their wretched inhabitants to the utmoſt 
don miſery. At the ſame time thefe profuſe pies preſerved him 
ha- the love of the populace of Rome. His banquets were ex- 2nd mon- 
| penſiye almoſt beyond belief, and no lefs infamous for the ſtrous 
PC monſtrous ſcenes of lewdneſs practiſed at them; for he was lewdneſe. 
tus generally attended at ſuch entertainments, whether given by 
le himſelf or his friends, by the moſt debauched women of the 
fth whole city. We may judge of the reſt, by one which Tigel- 
nd uus gave him a little before the burning of Rome. In the 
[0- lake of Agrippina was built a large ſhip, which carried the 
ſe- banquet, and was towed by other ſhips, embelliſhed with 
0 rich ornaments of gold and ivory, which were rowed by 
profeſſed catamites, ranged according to their different age, 
of and {kill in their abominable profeſſion. On the banks of 
ng the lake, on one fide, were brothels filled with ladies of 
<& great rank; and, on the other, common harlots, quite naked. 
b- When night came on, the neighbouring groves and houſes 
en reſounded with ſongs and muſic, and were illuminated ſo as 
Is to equal the light ky, A few days after this memorable 
in banquet, Nero, who, as Tacitus obſerves, had already ſur- 
nd paſſed all men in every kind of abomination, carried his 
nd lewdneſs to ſuch monſtrous exceſſes, as would ſeem altoge- 
b, cher incredible, were they not atteſted hy hiſtorians who 
n- WF lived near thoſe times, and whoſe veracity cannot be queſ- 
to tioned. He dreſſed himſelf in the habit of a woman, and, as 
le ſuch, was publicly married, with the uſual forms and ſolem- 
to nity, to one of his contaminated crew, named Pythagoras: 
ke and not fatisfied with this, he became the huiband of ano- 
d, ther, named Sporys, whom he married with the ſame ſolem- 
ed nity, kept in his palace, and carried about with him all over 
15 Italy and Greece, in the ſame litter, and in the attire of an 
© WF empreſs: on which occaſion it was faid, That it would 
:- 1 been happy for the world, had Nero's fathen had fich a 
wife, | 
The world had now groaned upwards of thirteen years The firſt 
under the yoke of this abominable monſter, and the pati- revolution 
ul ence of all mankind was quite worn out. Both Romans and 1n the Ro- 
1 ſoreigners were equally diſpoſed to a general revolution, man em- 
and only wanted a proper perſon to head them. The firſt pire. 
57 Fi 7 who 
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who had courage enough openly to declare  himſe!f was ,, 
lius Vindex, deſcended from the ancient kings of Agnitoiy,, and 
at this time governor of Ceitic Gaul, He was a true lover 
of ls country, had given ſeveral proofs of his ccurage and 
ſkill, and ardently wiſhed :o tranſmit his name to poſterity b 
ſome commendable action. The firft perſon he declared his 
deſign to was Sergius Gaibt, governor of part of Hain, who 
neither countenanced nor diſcouraged it then: but upon 
Vindex's informing him, ſnortly after, that all the Gale Had 
approved of his undertaking, that he was at the head of an 
hundred thouſand armed men, and could raiſe a greater force 
if wanted, and that he begged of him to eſpoule che com 
mon cauſe of mankind, and take the command of theſe 
troops, Galba aſtembled the Spaniards, and began to harangue 
them; when they, interrupting him with loud ſhouts, una. 
nimouſly ſaluted him Emperor and Augiſtus. He commend. 
ed their zeal, but declined theſe titles; declaring, that he 
devoted himſelf to the ſervice of his country, only as lieute- 
nant to the ſenate and people. Ortho, who ſtill governed 
Luſitania, was the firſt of all the governors of provinces who 
declared for him; at the ſame time ſending him all his cold 
and ſilver plate to turn into money; and likewiſe his dy- 
meſtics, who were more accuitomed to a court, and kney 
better than Galba's how to ſerve an emperor. 

Nero was at Naples when he received the firſt news of Vin— 
dex revolt, and was fo far from being affected with it, that 
he ſeemed rather to be pleaſed, as it would give him a plau- 
{ible pretence to plunder the wealthy provinces of Gaul: ſo 
that he continued to ſing, play, and act upon the ſtage, as 
uſual, for eight days together, without iſſuing any orders for 
ſnpprefling the rebellion, or even writing or ſpeaking to any 
one about it; except one evening, at ſupper, when, re- 
ceiving letters of a freſher date, acquainting him with the 
greatneſs of the danger, and the neceility of applying 4 
ſpeedy remedy, he ſaid, He weonld make the Gauls pay dear for 
ajtrrbine his pleaſures. At length, the bitter declarations of 


Vindex, and particularly one, in which he was calicd an un- 
Seitfut harper, and Atheacbarous inſtead of Nero, rouſed hit 


ſo tar, that. after appealing to every one about him, whether 

: 5 7 5 8 KY 

he was not a good player, he wrote to the ſenate, recom- 
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mending to the fathers the revenging of the injurics oirerec 
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nlaumation in his throat. But the alarm CICANTTS aud 


meſſenger after meſſenger arriving with diſmal accounts, he 
at length left Naples in a great Frignt, and repaired to 42m, 
Upon his arrival there, inſtead of aſſembling the ſenate, or 
people, he only ſummoned ſome of the principal men to 
n 


i : N - ; * 9 
his palace, and, after a ſhort conſuitation, in which no c- 
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Vines would give him leave. However, he wrote a letter Nero. 
to the ſenate, complaining of inden, let a price upon his 
head, recalled ſome troops that were marching towards A 
jania, and ordered back the legions then in {/lyricum. When 
Vindzx was told, that Nero had promiſed ten millions of 
ſeſterces to any one who ſhould bring him his head; he an- 
ſwered, with great calmneſs, Jr never hall bring Nero's head 
t me ſhall, if he pleaſes, have mine in exchange. 

Hitherto Nero ſeemed not at all alarmed : but when the But js 
news of Galba's revolt was brought him, juit as he was fit- greatly 
tag down to ſupper, he was fo ſtruck with it, that he re- alarmed 
malned a long time motionleſs, without being able to utter at the re. 
a fingle word; and when he came to himſelf, he overturned volt of 
the table in a violent rage, tore his garments, and daſhed Galba, 
his head againſt the wall, crying out, that He was undone ; 
that his misfortunes Toere without example ; that his empire was 
talen from him wwnile he was yet alive, and he 1995s become the 
prey 5f an uſurper. et, even in the height of his conſterna- 
tion, he could not refrain from his uſual] debaucheries, nor 
from frequenting the theatre. In the mean time, the ſenate, 
out of fear and flattery, declared Galba an enemy to the 
fate ; whereupon Nero immediately ſeized his eitate, and 
commanded it to be put up to auction; which Gala was 
no ſooner informed of, than he expoſed to ſale Nerg's eſtate 
in Hain, and found a great number of perſons ready to pur- 
chaſe it. This enraged Nero to ſuch a degree, that, in the His deſpe- 
firſt tranſports of his fury, he reſolved to maitacre all the rate de- 
governors of provinces and commanders of the armies, un- ſigus. 
der pretence of their being privy to the conſpiracy; to order 
all the exiles to be killed, leſt they ſhould join the revolters 
to cut the throats of all the Gauls in Rome, as accomplices of 
their countrymen ; to poiſon the whole ſenate at an enter- 
tainment; to ſet fire to the city, and at the ſame time, let 
looſe the wild beaſts kept for the public ſhews, that the 


| 2 might be prevented from extinguiſhing the flames, 


ut, dropping theſe thoughts, not out of remorſe, but de- 
pair of effecting them, he reſolved to march in perſon 
againſt the rebels, and to that end ordered an immenſe num- 
ber of waggons to be got ready, for conveying with ſafety, 
not engines of war, but his muſical inftruments, decorations 
for the ſtage, and his concubines, whom he armed with 
battle-axes and ſhields, and appointed his body-guards. At 
the ſame time he was mean enough to declare to ſome of his His mean- 
intimates, That he did not intend to try his fortune with the re- neſs. 
bels in the field, but, upon his arrival in the province, to preſent 
huafelf unarmed before them, to Weep, aud with ſighs and tears 
mplsre their forgroeneſs ; which obtained, he would make thein 
amentls for his paſt conduct, by diverting them wito plays and 
Jigs of triumph, - | | 

in the mean time, Galba's party gathered new ſtrength, 


all the governors of the provinces declaring for him, except 
)d 4 Clodius 
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Nero. Clodius Macer in Africa, and L. Rufus Virginius in ber 
- Eermany, who had under his command ſome of the beſt je. 
ions in the whole empire. This laſt even marched apainf 
Virginius Nadar, with all his forces, and advanced as far 25s che city 
defeats of Befangon, where Vanden, being defeated, with the lof; gf 
Finaex, upwards of twenty thouſand of his men, laid violent handz 
who kills on himſelf, The victorious legions begged of Verginius tg 
himſelf. accept the empire, and ſaluted him Ceſar, Emperor, and 
Auguſtus but he not only rejected their offer, but reſolutely 
declared, Tyat he world neither take pon himſelf the ſovereign 
power, ner ſuffer any one elſe to afſune it, who was nit chujey 

by the ſenate, tn whom alone the @fpoſel of the empire belonged, 
Bad ntua- The death of inder, and this declaration of Virginius, 
tion af perplexed Galva exceedingly : befides which, it was report. 
Gal6g's ed, that Virginius's troops, hnding they could not perſuade 
atfairs. their general to accept of the empire, threatened to return 
to Nero; and as to Gatha's own troops, ſome of them at- 
tempted to abandon him ; and certain flaves, which one of 
Nero's freedmen had given him, formed a conſpiracy againſt 
his life, which he narrowly efcaped. In this perplcxity, 
 Galba retired to a city in Shin, called Clunia, quite dil 

hearted, and ready to put an end to his life. 

Nero's levies went on but ſlowly, or rather not at all in 
Rome, and the people grew daily more and more exaſpera— 
ted againſt him. A famine which began to be felt in the 
city, heightened the fury of the populace exceedingly, by the 
arrival of a ſnip from Egypt, at that time the granary of 
Rome, laden, not with corn, as was expected, but with ſand 
for the gladiators and wreſtlers. Upon this the people roſe, 
threw down the emperor's ſtatues, tore his images, plun- 
dered the houſes of his friends and favourites, and committed 
innumerable diſorders. At the ſame time, news arrived of 
The No- the revolt of the legions in Germany, which fo terrified Aer, 
man legi- that, taking with him a doſe of poiſon, he went immedi- 


ons revolt, ately into the &::-57/27 gardens, and from thence ſent ſome 


or his freednicr eg, to order his fleet to be got ready to 
carry him to Eyoypr. At other times, he reſolved to fly to 
Parthia, or &ite to addreſs Galla as a ſuppliant, and throw 
himſelf intirety upon bis mercy. As he was leaving the pa- 
iace, he atzed ſome of che officers of his guards, whether 
they would accompany bim in his flight? Moſt of them 


eluded the queſtion, others poſitively refuſed, and one cf 


them cried to him, J. it then h ſad a thing to die © 
Wein 15 Nero remained in this irreflution till the next day, by 
abandon- which time his ruin was completed by one whom he leaft of 
e by his all juſpected, Aymphidins Sabinus, whom, though of mean 
gaards. deſcent, he had appointed collegut of Tigellinus in the com- 
| mand of the prætorian guards, and who now entertained 
thoughts of ſeizing the ſovereignty for himſelf, However, 
he did not yet declare his ambitious views; but pretending 
to e:pouic the cauſe of Galla, alured the guards that Ns 
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was fled, and promiſed them, in Galba's name, ſuch ſums as Mere. 


per 

* neither he nor any other Was able to =_ This promiſe wy 

inf} cured the empire to Galba for the preſent, loſt it him at- 

City terwards, and, in the end, occaſioned the deſtruction of 

of Munpbiclius, and of the guards themſelves. . Even Tigelliniis, 

nas the chief author of NVero's crimes, forſook him now. In this 

5 to ſtuation, waking in the night, and finding that all his guards 

and were gone, he leaped out of his bed, ſent for his friends, 

ely and, on their not coming, went in perſon to their houſes. 

* Their doors were all ſhut againſt him, and not one vouch- 

jen afed to anſwer him. He then haſtened back to his cham- 

L ber, which he found rifted, even of the very bed-cloaths, 

us, and the gold box into which he had put the poiſon. Upon 

rt. this he ſent for one Sprcillus, a gladiator, to diſpatch him; { 

de hut neither he nor any other being to be found, who would In 

Ir undertake that taſk, he cried out in a fit of deſpair, That! i 

at- have 1 then neither friends nor enemies left? and at theſe words 14 

of lew out of the room, with a deſign to throw himſelf into 1 

1ſt the Tiber; but changing his mind, he ſtopped on a ſudden, 1 

v, and begged to be conducted to ſome private place, where he +þ 

1 might recollect himſelf. | Wl 
Phaon, one of his freedmen, offered him his country hoſe, He flies it 

in about four miles from the city, and he immediately ſet out from Wi 

3. for it, attended only by four perſons, of whom Sporus was Rafe, 12 

ws one, meanly apparelJed, and worſe mounted, and hiding his fd 

0 face with an handkerchiet, for fear of being diſcovered. At J. 

pf his ſetting out, he was dreadfully terrified at ſeveral flaſhes 

d of lightning, and as he paſſed by the camp of the prætorian 

, guards, he heard them curſing him, and wiſhing ſucceſs to 

= alba, Some people whom he met on the road, ſeeing him 

d and his attendants, ſaid to each other, Theſe people are doubt- 

f , in punſiiit of Nero; and another aſked him, hat news of 


Nero in the city? His horſe ſtarting at the ſight of a carcaſe 
| that lay in the way, the covering of his face was ſhaken off, 
and he was known by a ſoldier, who ſaluted him with the 
title of emperor ; which fo alarmed him and his attendants, 
taat they quitted their horſes at the firſt turning, and beta- 
king themſelves to a narrow path, crept through buſhes and 
briars to a wall which incloſed Phaam's grounds, who in- 
treated the emperor to hide himſelf in a fand-pit, till he 
could convey him in with more ſecrecy ; but Nero anſwered, 
That he «would not be buried till he was dead; and lay concealed 
among the briars, while Pha examined how he might beſt 1 
introduce him, which was at laſt done by making a hole in 9 
the wall, and dragging him through it. Whillf Nero lay 
among the briars, being preſied with thirſt, he took up Wa- we. 
trout of a ditch with his hands, faying, To this liger is {8 
Nero reduced. In the houſe, he laid himſelf down on a pul- i 
let-bed, where he ſpent the r2mainder of the night, and part i 

6 

! 


Tat 


of the following day, in ſuch agonies as cannot ve expreiled, 
armed at the leaſt noiſe he heard, and not daring to perk, 
tor 
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Nero. fear of being diſcovered. | His attendants preſſing him tn 
k—— p:eycat the dangers that threatened him, by a volun::.. 
death, he at laſt ordered his grave to be dug, and wood aud 

water to be provided for wathing and burning his body. 
The ſe- The day after he left Rome, the ſeaate aſſembled early in 
nate de- the morning, and, after proclaiming Galba emperor, and tz. 
clare him king the ufual oaths to him, declared Nero an enemy to the 
an enemy ſtate, and condemned him to be puniſhed mee, maigyy 
to the Th ſtene 
Late, and ſound him making the above preparations for his own 4.1 
condemn and, with a thoutand figns and tears, repeating ſcvefal times. 
him to hat an ariit will the world lee, He aſked, whit was &, 
dic. puniitment implied by the words more majorum; and- being 
told, that he was to be {tripped naked, his head to be fat 
ened in a pillory, and he in that poſture to be whipn tg 
death ; ne was 4 terrified, that he ſnatched up two dagger 
as if he had intended to kill himſelf that inſtant : but, fe 
fcrling their points with a trembling hand, he laid then 
down again, ſaying, His fatal haun was not yet come, lie 
His'abject then begged with many tears, that ſome of his attendantz 


cowardice would encourage him to die by Killing themſelves firkt : but 
none of them ſhewing the leaft inclination to oblige him { 
far as that, he endeavoured to animate himſelf, but to ng 
effect; till hearing the noiſe of ſome horſemen ſent by the 
ſenate to ſeek him, he ſet a dagger to his throat; but his 
heart failing him, he begged Epapnreditus, his freedman and 
ſecretary, to lend him his afiſtance, and by that means 


wounded himfelf ſo that he died ſhortly after. Before he] 


was quite dead, the officer ſent by the ſenate entered the 

room, and pretending he was coine to his relief, endeayour- 

ed to ſtop the blood. Mero gave him no other anſwer, but, 

: It is too late Is this your fidelity end allegiance ® With theſe 

His death words he expired, his eyes ſtaring frightfully, and almoſt 

ſtarting out of his head. Such was the miſerable end of le. 

Year of 5%, who by his unheard-of iniquities, well deſerved all the 

Rome 321. misfortunes that befell him. He died in the thirty-ſecond 

ot Cri year of his age, after having reigned thirteen years and 
69. eight months. . 

Upon the firſt rumour of his death, one of Galla's frecd- 

men few to the place where his body lay, and having beheid 

the liteleſs carcate extended on the ground, haſtened away 


to Hin with the important tidings : and as ſoon as it was 


| . — * | 
known ar Rome, the joy of the people was ſo great, that they 


ran up and down the ftreets with ſuch caps on their teas 
as were worn by manumitted ſlaves, congratulating one an— 
ether upon their deliverance, daſhing to pieces molt of l. 
that fell in their hands. His aſhes were depoſited in the 
n91/rimum of the Donutian family. He is called the [ait of 
the family of the Cœſars; though that family, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, en 0d in Caligula; both Nero and Claudius being de- 
rom Auguſtus only on the mother's fide, 
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SERVIUS SUL PITIUS GAL BY, who firſt broke the Some ac- 
rc; ſucceſſion of the empire, and who was the firit that re- count of 
<i-2d it from the hands of the ſoldiers, with the approbation Galla be- 
if tie ſenate, was ſeventy-two years old when he aſcended the fore his 
one. His family was one of the richeſt and molt illuſtri- elevation 
us in Name. He was honoured with the prætorſhip before to the em- 
the age required by the laws, and on tne expiration of that pire. 
ofice he was appointed governor of Aguitain, and about a 
wear after raiſed to the conſulſhip. Caligula gave him the 
command of the legions in Germany, vehich truſt he dif- 
charged with great reputation, reſtoring the ancient diſci- 
nline, which nad been much neglected, Upon the death of 
Cilizula, he was Rrongly ſolicited by many perſons of great 
powder to ſeize the empire for himielf: but he, without liften- 
ing to their propotals, obliged his troops to take the uſual 
oatl's to Clardiuc, who, for that ſervice, always ſhewed him 
the higheſt eſteem. Some time after, Africa being harraſted 
with inteſtine broils and foreign invaitons, he was ſent into 
that province in quality of proconſul, and diſtinguiſhed himm- 
fli taere, even above thoſe who had gained the greateſt re- 
putation in that government. Upon his return from thence, 
he was honoured with tne triumphal ornaments, and adinit- 
tel among the prieſts of Auguſtus. From this time, to the 
middle of Nero's reign, he led a retired life, for fear of giv- 
ing umbrage to that tyrant, who, of his own accord, ap- 
pointed him governor of that part of Spain called FH:fpana 
Tarraconenſts, which he had held cight years; ruling it, at 
brit, with extreme rigour, but afterwards abating by degrees 
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peror; and at laſt, for the ſame deſign, abandoning himſelf, 
contrary to his inclinations, to floth and idleneſs; ſaying, 10 
Tat no man could be called ta an account for doing nothing, He 1 
could not, however, help ſhewing a great concern for the 
ſufferings of the people, who were cruclly oppreſſed by the 
imperial tax-gatherers ; which provoked theſe laſt to ſuch a | 
degree, that they prevailed en Nero to order him to be pri- {| 
mately diſpatched. But he had already revolted, before theſe | 
orders could be put in execution; and, as we obſerved be- 
ore, retired to Clunia, in the utmoſt conſternation, upon the 
news of the death of /7zd-x, and the declaration of Virgins, 
wt to ſuffer any one i ſeize the empire, who was net cheſen by the bi 


While he was deliberating with his friends what meaſures Receives 

to take, and in ſuch deſpair as to be almoſt ready to kill him- the news 
Yrs arrived from Rome with the nevrs of his pro- 

15 of motion, 
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Galba. of Ners's death, and of his being declared emperor by the 


wy army, ſenate, and people. This was confirmed a few da 6 
after by Titus Vinius, tribune of the only legion then in te 
rovince, who had received the ſame account from his friends 
in Rome; and by meſſengers from the ſenate, who brought 
Galba the decree by which he was veſted with the ſovereign 
power. | | | 
Sets out He threupon immediately ſet out for Rome, attended by his 
for Rome. Spaniſh guard, his chief friends, and Otho, governor of Li. 
tara ; but advanced ſlowly, being carried all the way in 2 
litter, on account of his great age. The only perſon he now 
feared was Viiginius Rufus; but that terror was ſoon removed 
by P:rg:nius's meeting him on the road, and taking the oath 
of fidelity to him, in conſequence of the reſolutions of the 
ſenate. Galha, though he loved and eſteemed him, and would 
have raiſed him to the higheſt offices in the ſtate, had he fol- 


lowed his own inclination, received him very coldly, being 


influenced by the perſuaſions of Titus Vinius, who had already 
gained a great aſcendant over him, and was jealous of Virpi- 
nius. At Narbonne he was met by a deputation from the 
ſenate. | | 
Aympli- In the mean time, Aymphidins Sabinus, having gained the 
dius Sabi- aftections of the prætorian guards by his immenſe largeſſes, 
uus aſpires and imagining that Galba, by reafon of his years and inhr- 
to the em- mities, would never be able to reach the capital, uſurped all 
pire. the authority there, obliging JTigellinus, his collegue in the 
command of the prætorians, to lay down his commiffion, 


treating all the great men of Rome with ſumptuous entertain 


ments, and courting the favour of the people with ſhews and 
diſtributions of money. By this means he gained ſo great 


an intereſt with all ranks, that he already looked upon him- | 
ſelf as ſovereign. The ſenate meanly ſtiled him their pro- 
tector, attended him whenever he appeared in public, and 
had reconrſe to him for the confirmation of their decrees, | 


This puffed him up to ſuch a degree, that he uſurped at 


once 2n abſolute authority, even threatening to depoſe the | 
conſuls for ſealing the difpatches to the emperor with their | 


GW 


oven ſignets, and not with his. However, 3 he acted 25 | 
ign of ſeizing 


ſovereign, he had not yet openly declared his de | 
the ſovereignty, But when he underſtood that Galba was 


near the borders of Italy, and that Cornelius Lacs was appointed 


commander of the prætorian guards, with Titus Vinius, he 


ttempts exhorted the ofiicers under his command to ſend a deputation | 

to make to the emperor, to beg of him, in the name of the whole 
Fry _ . "i „. * 16 

the præ- army, to diſcharge from his ſervice Laco and Vinius. This 


torians re- they thought unrcaſonable, and therefore refuſed it: where. 


volt. upon Miſiobidius, changing his meaſures, diſcloſed his real | 
deſign to ſome of his officers, and they to the ſoldiers under | 


their command; and it was agreed, that Nymphidins ſhould be 
carried that very night into the camp, and there be proclaimed 
; | emperor. 
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by ge enperor- But one of the tribunes, touched with remorſe, Galba. 
wid aſſembled his men in the evening, ſignified to them his re 
in 5 dentance, and deſired them to continue faithful to Galla. 
frie i he diſcourſe of the tribune brought over all who heard 

* him, and molt of the other cohorts joining them, Galba was 
again proclaimed emperor with loud acclamations. Nymphidius 


ereizn hearing the noiſe, and either imagining they proclaimed him, 

by his or fearing an inſurrection, haſtened to the camp, but found Goes to 
 Lyj. Wi e gates ſhut, and the ſoldiers under arms upon the ram- the camp, 
in z [parts. Upon this, he called out to them to open the gates 

e now WY to their general. They obeyed ; but as he was entering the 

noref camp, he was ſaluted with a dart, which one who marched 

catch before him received upon his ſhield. Alarmed at this, he 

f the 5H himſelf to flight, but was purſued, overtaken, and = 

killed. | | | ed. 

yy An account of the treaſon, and of the puniſhment of the 

being traitor, was ſent at the ſame time to Galba, who, upon re- 

ready I ceiving it, directly ſent orders to the ſenate to put all his His ac- 
ii accomplices to death without diſtinction. This arbitrary complices 


proceeding, of condemning people, and eſpecially people of put to 
ſuch high rank as ſome of theſe were, without hearing them, death, 
greatly alarmed the whole city, who expected a quite differ- 


| 

455 ent conduct from a man of Galba's years and experience. 
fr. hut what occaſioned a far greater ſurprize, was his ordering 
1 111 Fetronius 2 who had been conſul in Nero's reign, 
the to be put to death directly; for no other crime, but becauſe 


he had been faithful to that prince, and had commanded as 


10 

85 Wy 2cneral under him. Theſe haſty and illegal executions, to- 
and gether with the exceſſive ſeverity with which he treated ſome 
reat of the chief cities of Spain and Gaul, that had been back- 
im- ward in acknowledging him when he firſt revolted from Nera, 
red and a report of his being extremely covetous, made it be 
and WM greatly feared, that the Romans would have cauſe to repent 
ee, their choice, 

at At length, after a long and bloody march, Galba reached 
the the Milvian bridge, within twenty-five furlongs of Rome, 
eir and was there met by a numerous body of marines, whom 
23 Mero had taken from the oar, and formed into a legion. 
no They addreſſed the new emperor for a confirmation of their 


eſtabliſhment; and, on his putting them off to another time, 

they grew mutinous, obſtructed his paſſage, and loudly in- 

liſted on having an eagle and legionary enſigns. Galba there- A great 
upon ordered his horſe to ride in among them ; ſeven thou- number 
fand of the diſarmed multitude were killed on the ſpot, and ofmarines 
the reſt were decimated. He then diſcharged the German maſſacred, 
cohorts, which had been eſtabliſhed by the former emperors and the 
tor a guard to their perſons, and had given manifeſt teſtimo- German 
nies of their allegiance and fidelity to their prince: notwith- cohort di(- 
landing which, he ſent them to their own country without charged, 
any reward; pretending, that they were better affected to byGalsa's 

| Dolabella orders. 
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Galla. Dolabella than himſelf, becauſe they had encamped near h. 
3 garqdens. | | 1 
On his firſt taking upon him the government of the empire 
after his arrival at Rome, he did ſome acts worthy a wiſ. and 
His admi- good prince. He reſtored all perſons unjuſtly exiled 1 
niſtration Nero, to their country and honours though not to their wealth 
good, till, and eſtates, He was ever ſevere to all criminals; and he. 
ing petitioned for a condemned knight, that he might not 
ſuiter the death of common malefactors, he ordered the gib. 
bet to be painted, and made higher than ordinary, by way 
of diſtinction. He called to an account, and puniſhed, a0. 
cording to their deſerts, fuch as had borne the chief ſway in 
the late tyrannical adminiſtration. Among theſe, Polyclitis 
Petinus, Patrobius, Narciſſus, all Nero's freedmen, and the H. 
mous poiſoner Locu/ta, were publicly executed, to the great 
| ſatisfaction of the people. No one doubted but Velina 
who had been the chief promoter of all Nero's iniquities 
would ſuffer the ſame doom; but the mighty protection of 
Vinius ſcreened him, under pretence that Tgellinus had ſaved 
his daughter's life. This ſcandalous partiality exaſperated | 
the people, who compiained loudly of it every time the em- 
peror went abroad, and demanded his execution even at the 
gates of the palace. This act of juftice would have been 
both politic and proper; but Tigellinus, by promiſing [ins 
an immenſe ſum of money, in caſe he eſcaped unpuniſhed, 
made this laſt perſuade Galba, who had an entire confidence 
in him, to check the people by an edict, wherein he re- 
proached them with crueicy, and begged they would not 
make his government appear tyrannical, nor inlift on the ex- 
ecution of, an unhappy man who was dying, of a conſumption, 
Halotus, another of Nero's miniſters, whole death was equally 
demanded by the people, was likewiſe protected by Yimus 

from the fame motives. — | : 

governed Galba's thus ſuffering himſelf to be governed by his fayo- 
by his fa- rites, the chief of whom were, Titus Vinius, Cornelius Lach 
vourites, and arcanus Telus, rendered him both odious and contemp— 
tible. They were lodged in the palace, were continuilly 
about his perſon, and proſtituted his character, by ſelling, to 
their own gain, offices, provinces, public revenues, jultice, 
and the lives of men both innocent and guilty, He was old; 
they were inſatiable, and cager to make the moſt of a ſhort 


he be- incurred the ſame cenſure and blame as if he himſelf had 
comes done the evil. The public hatred which the numbefleſs ini— 
odious. quities of his new miniiters brought upon him, was height— 
ened by his ill-timed parſimony, which was ſuch, that 
when, upon any extraordinary occaſion, his table was more 
ptentifully ſerved than uſual, he could not help ſighing, and 
expreſſing his dillatisfaction in a manner inconſiſtent even 
With common decency. : 


reign to enrich themſelves: and he, by not reſtraining them, 
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A; the public treaſure had been quite exhauſted by Nero, Galba. 
who had diſfipated about ſeventy millions in piofuſe gift 

and penſions; Calbe judged that the molt equitable way to 
nile the neceſſary ſubſidies for the public, was from thoſe by 
whom the public had been impoveriſhed. All who had pro- 
fiel by the late emperor's extravagances, were therefore 
called to an account, and ordered to refund nine tenths of Orders 
whatever they had received from him. Thete reſearches ex- 9 tenths 
ended even into Greece, to the muſicians, actors, wreſtlers, of Nero's 
charioteers, judges of the olympic games, &c. and a court donations 
was erected on purpoſe to make theſe inquires, which were to be re- 
q extenſive, affected ſuch multitudes of peop'e, and occaſi- ſtored. 
med ſo many vexatious ſuits, that, not only the city, but 
the whole empire, was in a ferment. _ 5 

The prætorian guards were kept quiet a-while by the 
bodes of the vaſt donative which had been promiſed them 
br Nimphicins in Galba's name; ſuppoſing that if the em- 

eror did not give them the whole of that ſum, he would, 
it leaſt, give them as much as they had received from Nero. 
But when he offered them only a ſmall ſum, leſs than they 

hid ever been given before, and at the ſame time added, That Diſo- 

þ choſe his ſoldiers, and did not buy them; they were fo incenſed, 
that they could not refrain from vilifying, and even ſeditious prætorian 
invectives. His exacting a ſtrict obſervance of military di- guards, 
ſeipline, a thing they had never been uſed to for many years, 
exaſperated them ſtill more. a | | 

Chadius Macer, governor of Africa, had taken up arms in Clodirs 
that country, againſt Nero, about the fame time that Vindex Macer, 
revolted in Gaul, and now refuſed to acknowledge Gaba, for 
fear of being called to an account for his numberleſs mur- 
ders and extortions. Inſtigated by Galvia Criſpinilla, who 
had been the directreſs of Ners's luſts, and had paſſed over 
into Africa, he ſtrove to keep poſſeſſion of that province, and 
t famiſh Rome, by topping the ſhips which uſed to convey 
corn from thence thither. For this he was killed, at the 
command of Galba, by Trebonius Garucianus, the imperial 
procurator in Africa. Criſpinilla returned to Rome; and, 
though the whole people inſiſted on her being put to death, 
jet, by the connivance of the prince, and the favour of 
lis miniſters, for ſhe was both rich and childleſs, ſhe efcaped 
priiſhment, and lived unmoleſted during this and the two 
lowing reigns. About the ſame time, Fonteius Capite, and For- 
who commanded in Lower Germany, was affaflinated by teius Ca- 
Ahuinas and Valens, two tribunes, without ſtaying for the £720, killed 
emperor's command. Capito was ſucceeded in the govern-  _ 
ment of Lower Germany by Aulus Vitellius, afcerwards empe- /7tcllius 
or, who was raiſed to that poſt chiefly by the intereſt of made go- 
nizs, whoſe favour he had gained by ſupporting the ſame vernor of 
ſition in the circus; Gaba declaring, when he gave him that Lower 
eommand, That it was not out of any efteem fir bin, or opinion Germany. 
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Galla. of his abilities; but becauſe he believed gluttons were nt much 


0 frared. | 
Galla had ſcarce entered upon his ſecond conſulſhip, why, 


The le- he received the news of the revolt of the legions in Upper i 
g'ons in Germany, who, diſſatisfied at Yirginins's having been re. 10 
Upper moved from them, and not preferred to any other employ- 
Germany ment, thought him treated as a criminal, and themſelves i; f 
revolt. delinquents, for having offered him the empire. They ngy f 
haughtily demanded another emperor, and referred the free f 
election of one to the ſenate and people of Re. This in 
telligence ripened the deſign Galba had been for ſome tine * 
framing within himſelf, and in concert with his friend: 2 
concerning the adoption of a ſucceſſor ; for he thought him. _ 

ſelf deſpiſcd, not ſo much on account of his age as jor wan; 
of iſſue. His favourites, already at variance, and purſuing} 60 
each his own private views, were divided into two facdions. 
Vinius, who had a daughter unmarried, was for Otho, who g 
= was a widower. Laco and {cclus were combined together, not f 
5 ſo much to favour the intereſt of any one in particular, as ty th 
1 exclude him. But Galla, moved with a concern for the com. - 
_ monwealth, which, he thought was in vain reſcued from FR 
ja 2 Calka a Nero, were it to devolve upon Otho; named for his ſucceſ. * 
i, dopts Pi/o for Pifo Licimanus, a youth nobly born, and highly eſteemed, M 
wor! I 1 Piſo received this 5 and unexpected honour with 55 
3 cinianus A 3 [ 
. great modeſty, and without ſeeming in the leaſt elated by i: jy 
3 Galha then proceeded to the camp, and, in a ſhort ſpcech, a 
{1 declared to the ſoldiers, That he adopted Piſo, after the prece-) G 
' 4:6 dent of the deified Auguſtus, and according to the cuſtom f 1 + 
{1 army. As no mention was made of the diſtributions of money 01 
1 1] uſual on ſuch occaſions, only the ſoldiers who ſtood next him 55 
bY applauded his ſpeech ; the reſt were ſad and ſilent. From the 1 
* 14 camp he went to the ſenate, where he ſpoke with the ſame 7 
1 brevity and bluntneſs as to the ſoldiery: but P/ made 3 7 
1 | ſpcech which was better received. #? 
ia Otho at- In the mean time, Otho, who thought himſclf ſure of be- „ 
'# tempts ing adopted, enraged at the preference thus given to Pj, by 
the ſove- determined to make a bold puſh: and indeed the ſituation 0 
reigutyv. of his affairs required a no leſs deſperate remedy ; for he had ha 
conſumed his fortune by a courſe of riot and expence, and ſh 
contracted immenſe debts, which nothing but a general con- tc 
ſuſion could relieve him from. Beſides, he looked upon G. A 
la's putting him by, as a ſure ſign of his diſpleaſure towards fe 
him, and thought reſignation and acquieſcence, in ſuch a F 
caſc, more dangerous than temerity. His favourite freed- le 
men too, and his flaves, accuſtomed to licentiouſneſs, were fl. 
continually diſplaying to him the allurements of ſovereign hi 
power, and reprefented them as his own, if he would but 01 
make them ſo; and at the ſame time the aſtrologers urged} th 
him by their predictions, aſſuring him, That the /tars pre ol 


ſaged approaching revolutions, and a year of great glory to him: 
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Otho, who looked upon theſe predictions as the propitious Galba. 
warnings of the fates, committed the direction of his treaſon 
adle deſigns to one Ouomaſtus, his freedman, who introduced Iwocom- 
to him two common ſoldiers, men of great addreſs and reſo- mon ſoldi- 
lution, who, being furnifhed by him with vaſt ſums of mo- er- tranſ- 
ney, to bribe and corrupt as many as they could; ard being fer the em- 
Tkewiſe promiſed prodigious rewards, undertook to transfer pre, and 
the R-man empire from one prince to another, and in effect 07/9 is ſa- 
did it, by debauching all the troops then at Rome, a party of luted em- 
which carried Otho to the prætorian camp, where he was una- Peror, 
ninouſly ſaluted emperor and Cæſanxn. | | 

Galba was offering a ſacrifice, and tyring, ſays Tacitus, Calba's 
with his ſuppiications, the guardian gods of the empire, al- behaviour 
ready under the ſway of another head, waen news was on hearing 
brought him of this ſudden revolution. He thereupon im- it. 
mediately ſummoned his friends, with whom it was reſolved, 
that the temper of the cohorts then upon guard at the palace 
ſhould firſt of all be ſounded, not by Galla in perſon, his au- 
thority being reſerved as the laſt remedy, but by Pio, who 
accordingly aſſembled and harangued them, -reprefenting to 
them the views of Otho, and affuring them, That they ſhould 
receive from Gralbia, and him, as large a donation for preſerving 
their fidelity, as Otho Med them for dipping their hands in the 
bd of their jovereign. When he had ended his ſpeech, ſome 
of the cohorts ſtole away; but the greater part of them diſ- 
played their enſigns, and prepared their arms to defend 
Calbe. Celſus Marius was ſent to ſecure the troops lately re- 
turned from the army in Hlyricum, and Domitius Sabinus wa 
ordered to draw up the band of German ſoldiers. Ihe tri- 
Dunes Severus, Dexter, and Longinus, repaired to the præto- 
rian camp, to try what fair words and promiſes would do. 
Of theſe laſt, two were only terrificd with threats; but Len- 
1715 was ſtript of his arms and driven out of the camp. The 
Jvrian troops likewiſe drove away Celſus; and the Germans, 
who were very ſickly, continued a long time wg and 
irreſolute, but rather inclined to Galla, who, afrer being 
ſome time in ſuſpenſe, whether he ſhould remain in his pa- 
jace, arm his flaves, and fortify the avenues ; or go out and 
ſhew himſelf ; at laſt reſolved on this laſt ſtep, as moſt likely 
to diſſipate a conſpiracy, as yet weak and unſupported. 
Accordingly, he put on a a breatt-plate, and, finding him- 
ſelt unable, through age and infirmities, to ſuſtain the 
refling of the crowd, he was put into a chair. He had ſcarce 
left the palace, when it was rumoured about that Os was 
lain in the camp; and ſeveral perſons averred that they had 
been upon the ſpot, and had ſcen him dead: nay, one of the 
guards, preſſing through the crowd, preſented himſelf before 
the emperor, and diſplaying a ſword all over bloody, de- 
clared, with a loud voice, 7 bat Otho had fallen by his band: 


0 which Calla returned no other anſwer than, Zellow-ſoldrer 
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Galba. whoſe orders had you for it? Such was his firmneſs in reſtrain. 
ing the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiers. 5 | - 
Galba was approaching the forum, when he was overtaken 4 

by Pi/9, who, hearing the cries of the rebellious ſoldiery re- 
ſounding quite through the city, had not thought it adviſe- 

able to proceed to the camp, to try what effect his preſence h 

would have there; and, a moment after appeared ſuddenly, ep 

firſt a party of horſe, and then a body of foot, ruſhing furi. gs 

ouſly into the forum. At this fight, the ſtandard-bearer to 4k 

the cohorts which had remained with Galba, tore the emper- 

ror's effigies from his ſtandard, and daſhed it on the groung, 


Upon this ſignal, the whole cohort abandoned him, and So 

joined the detachments from the camp; which ſo terrifed 0 

thoſe who carried Galla, that they threw him upon the Fn 
ground, and there left him to the mercy of his enemies. Hig F 

Taſt words are differently reported, as he was hated or loved, ON 

Plutarch ſays, he ſtretched out his neck to the aſſaſſins, and "48 

bid them - + hy if the good of the commonwealth required 2 

it. His body was miſerably hacked and mangled, and his 100 

head cut off, and carried upon a pike to Ot 2, and after- 4 

Galba, his wards to the camp, where it was treated with great | nh 
favourites miny. Such was the end of Sergius Galba, after a ſhort pref 
and Pio reign of ſeven months. His death was accompanied with the Ay 


murdered. ſlaughter of many other perſons, particularly of his three 1 
Year of favourites, Vinius, Laco, and Icilius, who had haſtened, if not 
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Rome 821. effected, his ruin; and likewiſe with that of his adopted ſon r 

of Chri/t Piſ, whoſe death Otho moſt of all deſired, and whoſe head he the 

69. gazed on with a very unbecoming joy. Thi 

| to C 

lius 

, {ena 

ſup 

| WE toc 
1 mea 
if | | tle; 
Wo Hurry of GALBA was no ſooner dead, than the ſenate, knights, mor 
„ the ſenate and people, {trove who ſhould be firſt to congratulate Oh, the 
ok and pro- and take to him the very oaths, ſays Plutarch, which he had 'o erde 
1 | ple to flat- lately taken to Galva, and had that moment violated. The cone 
"4 ter O:ho. new emperor received them with great demonſtrations of prep 
Ws kindneſs, and endeavoured to pacify the fury of the foldiery, fron 
in | who loudly demanded the death of all Galba's friends. From WF how 
1 this moment all things were tranſacted by the arbitrary will jealc 
_” of the ſoldiers, who immediately named Platius Primus, once bows 
1 a common ſoldier, and Licinius Proculus, a great favourite of abro 
1 Otho's, captains of the prætorian guards; and Flavius Sabi even 


nus, brother to Veſpaſian, governor of me. They then de- mig 
manded an RI, — evRs from the fees they had been * 


uſed to pay to their centurions for furloughs. Ortho readily | 2 c 
by granted u. 
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ranted their mn; but, at the ſame time, that he might Otho. 


not forfeit the affection of the centurions, he undertook to Wyn 


pay them thoſe fees out of his own revenues: a 1 
which was perpetuated as a part of the military eſtabliſh- 
ment. The next day, the city-pretor aſſembled the ſenate, He is ac- 
who immediately decreed Otho the tribunitial power, the know- 


title of Ceſar and * 4" and all the honours which the ledged by 
emperors had enjoyed. He was now thirty-eight years of the ſenate. 


age, valiant, 3 and of an ancient and honourable fa- 
mily ; and was the firſt emperor made by the prætorian 
guards; a moſt pernicious precedent, which they frequently 
after availed themſelves of, to the great detriment of the em- 
ire. | 
The new emperor had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of the ſove- Yzellius 
ty, when he was alarmed with the news that the army proclaim- 


reign 
in 1 Germany had proclaimed Vitellius emperor, at Co- ed emper- 


hore, where he then was; and that the people of that city, or by the 
2s well as thoſe of Treves, Langres, and all the country round army in 
2bout, were exceedingly zealous in his behalf, and furniſhed Lower 
him abundantly with men, horſes, and money. This re- Germany. 
volt happened 3 the death of Calla, but had been ſup- 
prefled, with a deſign to have it believed, that only the army 
in Upper Germany had rebelled. | | 
This unexpected event threw Otho into a great conſterna- 
tion, and the city into no ſmall concern, well knowing that 
nothing but the ſword; and great bloodſhed would decide 
the conteſt, the pretenſions being plauſible on both ſides, 
The German legions pretended, that they had as much right 
to create an emperor as the legions in ain; and that Vitel- 
lus had a rightful poſſeſſion before Otho's creation: and the 
ſenate, and cohorts at Rome, maintained, That they had the 
ſupreme power, and that in them reſted the abſolute authority 
to chuſe and create emperors ; and that, having made a choice 
of Otlo, they would not recede. Though Otho had by this 
means the moſt powerful intereſt, and the moſt ſpecious ti- 
tle; yet, whether his guilty conſcience threw him into ti- 
morous apprehenſions, or whether he was defirous to avoid 


| the miſeries of a civil-war, he made Vitellius large offers in Ortho 


order to come to a „ with him: but nothing was makes of- 


concluded; and, the diſſentions increafing daily, both ſides fers uo Vi- 


prepared for war. It was ſuppoſed by many, that perſons rellius, 
from Vitellius were come into the city to ſpy out and learn who re- 
how the parties were affected, which filled every one with jects them. 
jealouſies and fears. All perſons' turned and ſhaped their 
countenances according to the news that was received from Melan- 
abroad; and in the ſenate, nothing was ſo difficult as an choly ſtate 
even and prudent carriage in theſe critical times: filence, of Rome, 
might be reckoned contumacy; freedom of ſpeech, inſolence; 


| and flatrery was too well known to Othe, who, having been 


2 courtier, was himſelf thoroughly ſkilled in the practice of 


t. The cares and fears of the city were much increaſed by 
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the great preparations of Otho, and the diſability of the no- 
bles and gentry in the affairs of war. The chief of the ſenate 
were grown old and impotent, wanting both the power and 
vigour of ſoldiers; the nobility were flothful, covered with 
the ruſt of a long peace, and unacquainted with the fatigue, 
of a camp: the knights were diſſolved in eaſe and Juxury, 
and ignorant of military ſervice ; and the more they endez- 
voured to conceal, the more they betrayed their fears. The 
wiler fort began to ſhew great concern for the miſeries of the 
commonwealth: but the inconſiderate were ſwelled with vain 


hopes; and many perſons, bankrupts in peace, began now 


Othb's 
forces ad- 
vance to- 
wards Ita- 
5 


e is 
troubled 
With 
frightful 


dreams. 


Has the 
advantage 
in three 
batt les. 


to make a great appearance; they being ſafeſt when the ſtate 
was moſt in diſorder. 

Whilſt Ortho was making theſe preparations, he received 
advice that Viiellius's forces were upon their march towards 
Italy, under the command of Faleus and Cæcina; whereupon 
he left Rome with a great army, conſiſting of the Roman no- 
bility, the prætorian cohorts, the legions out of the flects 
upon the coaſt of Iialy, and ſuch others as he could levy in 
haſte. He began his march from Rome with an army, nu- 
merous, but unaccuſtomed to war, againſt Vitellius, whoſe 
troops were already arrived at the Alps, to the number of {e- 
venty thouſand men, forty thoutand of which was commanded 
by F Hay and the reſt by Cæcina; Vitellius himſelf remaining 
in Gaul, in expectation of more troops from Germany, and 


of the legions from Britain. Upon the approach of theſe | 
great armies, this fatal civil-war begun; or, rather, that be- 
gun by Vinzus and Galba againſt Nero, was continued. Cth | 


had of late been much troubled with unuſual dreams and 
diſmal apprehenſions; and it is faid, that one night, fetching 
ſeveral deep ſighs in his ſleep, his ſervants ran haſtily to his 
bed-ſide, and found him upon the ground: after which, he 
uſed many expiations to appeaſe the ghoſt of Galba, which 
ſeemed to him to beat and puſh him rudely out of bed, 
However, he proceeded with great ſhew of courage, and ar- 
riving at Brigallum on the Po, he remained there, tending his 
forces before him under the command of Sitetonius and Celſus 
who were very little reſpected by the ſoldiers, now proud and 
inſolent with the thoughts of their having created an em- 
peror, and imagining that no man leſs than him ought to 
command them. The like want of obedience was in the ar- 
my of Vitellius, and upon the ſame account; and both ſides 
proceeded with ſuch haſte and precipitation, that, beſides 
ſkirmiſhes and other encounters, three conſiderable battics 
were fought in a few days; one near Placentia, another net 
Cremona, and a third near a place called Caftor; in all which, 


thy had the advantage. 


Shortly after this, Valens and Czcina, who till now acted 


ſeparately, joined all their forces together, ſtrongly reinfore- 


ing their army with new ſupplies from ſeveral parts, and re- 
folved to hazard a general battle. About the ſame 175 
| 00, 


* 
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(ho, elated with the advantages his generals had gained, 


and /erona; and finding the enemy, notwithſtanding their 
late Joſies, very forward to give him battle, he called a coun- 
cil of war, to conſider whether it were beſt to protract the 
war, or hazard a general engagement. Suetonius, Celſus, and 
the moſt experienced commanders, declared, that protraQting 
the war was much the wiſeit and ſafeſt courſe, ſince the 
whole force and power of Vitellius were arrived, and were 
now in want of many neceſſaries, which obliged them to of- 
fer battle, as the ſpeedieſt way of ſupplying themſelves : 
whilſt, on the contrary, Othe's army was well provided with 
all things ; and Italy, and the ſenate, and the people of Rome, 


at his devotion ; names which were never quite darkened, 


though ſometimes obſcured. Several provinces too had re- 
volted from FP tellius, whereas all Oths's ſtood firm to him; 
and the legions in Pannonia, Maia, and Dalmatia, were now 
upon their march to his aid: fo that he had no reaſon ſo often 
and ſo raſhly to tempt his fortune, and therefore ought ra- 
ther to weary out his enemy by delays, or tarry for a greater 
power, when there could be no doubt of victory. Thus 
{poke the wiſer fort : but ſome others, whoſe unexperienced 
heat and miſguided valour made them too defirous of a battle, 
declared, that nothing but that could end the miſeries of the 
ſtate; proteiting, that fortune, and all the gods, with the 
god-head of Otho, favourcd the deſign, and would undoubt- 
edly proſper the enterprize. Oth9 inclined wholly to theſe 
laſt, and commanded their advice to be immediately put in 
execution; for he was ſo extremely uneaſy under this war, 
that he thought it a leſs puniſhment to loſe a victory, than 


to be continually racked with fears and ſuſpences. But it 


was agreed, that the emperor ſhould not be perſonally in the 
battle; ſo that being free from the doubtful events of the 
teld, he might reſerve himſelf for the main fortune of the 
ſtate, Whereupon he retired to Brixillum, while his army 
advanced towards the enemy, who were not far diſtant. Vi- 
tillius's men were not only more numerous, but much better 
diſciplined, than thoſe of Otha, and from their infancy ac- 
cultomed to arms. Otho's troops attacked them with great 
courage and bravery, and at the firft onſet flew all the firſt 
rank, and won the eagle ; but the battle {ti]] continued yery 
obſtinate. "The armies were extremely encumbered with 
trees and hedges, ſo that they were obliged to fight with but 
imall regularity, bearing down man upon man, as if the 
whole war depended upon the fingle valour of each indivi- 


dual. At lenth, Vitellius's men wheeling round upon the In which 
flank of their enemies, the prætorian cohorts ſoon broke and he is total- 


fled, and the defeat of Otho's whole army immediately en- ly over- 
thrown, 


ſued. i | 
Otho waited at Brixillum the event of this battle, the firſt 


account of which was brought him by 2 common ſoldier, 


Otto. 
came to his army at Bretiacum, a village between Gemen 


Holds a 


council of 


War. 


Reſolves 
upon a ge- 
neral bats 


tle. 
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who, upon his relation being doubted, and he himſelf taxed 


Vith cowardice, fell directly on his own ſword at Othz's fect; 


who thereupon cried out, That he would cauſe the ruin of 
more ſuch valiant and worthy ſoldiers. The affection of his fel- 
Jow-ſoldiers was ſuch, that they ſtaid not for any comrort or 
encouragement from their emperor, but gathering all about 
him, endeavoured to animate and raiſe bis courage, telling 
him, That there were fill forces enough both for his revenge and 
fafety, and that they would ſuffer every extremity for his ſats, 

he moſt diſtant addreſſed him with uplifted hands, while 
thoſe who were nearer embraced his knees, eſpecially Plaſut 
Firmus, the pretorian prefect, beſeeching him not to abandon 
ſuch faithful ſoldiers; and telling him, That it was a greater 
inſtance of magnanimity to ſuſtain, than ti avoie, the heavy ſhicks if 
fortune : that brave men ſupported themſelves by hope againſt fare 
tune; whilſt cowardly and impatient ſpirits were driven to deſpair 
by fear. But not all their perſuaſions and intreaties, nor all 
the apparent probability of ſucceſs, if he continued the war, 
could divert him from the reſolution he had taken; a reſolu— 
tion ſo generous in its nature, that ſome authors think it ra- 
ther the effect of a ſudden infpiration, than of any thing that 
could proceed from a temper ſo ſoft, and a life ſo effeminate, 
as his. Having made ſilence, he ſpoke to them to this ef- 


Hisſpeech fect : I e/tcem this day far happier, and more glorious, than that 
to his ſol- n which you made me emperor, ſince it hath afforded me fuch ſev- 
diers after /ible tokens of your love and affeetinn. I therefore beſeech you nit to 


his defeat. 


Is heroic 
'penaviour 


deny the favour I now requeſt « which is, to ſuffer me to dhe juſtly 
and h:nourably for the ſafety of ſo many brave folaters and wirivg 
citizens as ve are. There can be no occaſion for thoſe legions and force 
coming to my aſſiſtance, ſince the enemy is neither Hannibal wr 
Pyrrhus. Therefore, to hazard your valour in dangers whlly 
needleſs, is too ear @ purchaſe of life 3 and the greater hopes yu 
have of ſucceſs, the more honourable will be my voluntary death, 
Afﬀfere yourſelves, that I had rather die than reion emperor ; finct 
cam never artvance the Roman /tate ſo much by wars ana Ugo. 


hed, as by ſecrificing myſelf for the peace of it. As others have 


acquired fame and glery by reigning well, and ſupporting the en- 
pire, I may reaſonably exteft a name fer leaving it, rather than 
permit my amiition to weoken or deſtroy it. I therefore deſire that 
won will tate it as an undoubted proof 7 my courage and reſolu- 
tier, that I mate no complaints of hard fortune or ill ſucceſs ; fir 


#9 blame either the gods or men, implies & mean and ſelfiſh defire if 


li fe. 

FE this ſpeech, he defired the old men, and injoined 
the young ones, to ſubmit to Hitellius as ſoon as poſſible, left 
delays ſhouid provoke bis anger. Then rebuking the un- 
reaſonable fears of thoſe about him, without any alteration 
in his voice or countenance, he retired to his chamber, where 
he wrote two conſolatory letters to his ſiſter, and one to 


Aeſlalina, who had formerly been mariied to Nero, and 


whom he had defgned to marry, recommending his memory 
| | an 
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and aſhes to her. After this, he burned ſuch letters and pa- Otbo. 


ers as might be prejudicial to any one after his death, and 


diſtributed what money and jewels he had among his friends 
and domeſtics. He was then preparing to kill himſelf, when, 
hearing a tumult among the ſoldiers, and ſome of them up- 
braiding thoſe who were going away, as traitors and deſerters 
of their ſovereign, Nay then, ſaid he, let us add this night t5 
gur life : and thereupon forbad all violence to be uſed, and 
ordered his chamber to be left open till it was very late, that 
all who deſired it might have admittance to him. After this, 
the doors being ſhut, and having quenched his thirſt with a 
draught of cold water, he took two qasßers, and having 
tried them, and choſen the ſharpeſt, he laid it under his pil- 
low, and fell into a profound ſleep; but awaking about 
break of day, and ſeeing one of his ſervants remaining, he 
ordered him to retire; and taking the dagger, gave himſelf a 
mortal ſtab on the left fide, and with a 1 


ingle groan ended his He 


* 


life, three months and eight days after he had murdered Galba himſelt- 


and uſurped the empire. He deſerved, ſays Tacitus, by twws 


act, one the moſt deteſtable, and the other the mot laudable, equal 


infamy and renown amongſt poſterity. Moſt of his ſoldiers 
who were about him, after kiſſing his hands and feet, and 
commending his courage and magnanimity, killed themſelves 
at his funeral: many who deteſted him whilſt living, now 
as much applauded and extolled him ; and even went fo far 
as to ſay, That he did not depoſe Galba ſo much out of ambition, 
as to reftore the liberty of the commonwealth, Notwithſtanding 
all his perſonal vices, his great care of the public good had 
gained him the affections of the ſenate and people of Rome: 


which plainly ſhews how ealy it is for any prince to win the 


hearts of his ſubjects. 


VI”TELL1WTS 


AFTER th? death of Otho, all the ſoldiers, both legion- Yea: (f 
ary and prætorian, beſought Yirginus, who commanded the Rowes2 2, 
German cohorts, to take upon him the title of emperor, of- of Chri-, 


fering him their utmoſt ſervice and aſſiſtance; and defirin 


5 
if he himſelf would not accept of the empire, that he would Th 
pleaſe to be their advocate with Valens and Cæcina, in order to ers offer 
obtain their pardon. Virginius anſwered, That it would be à the empire 
high piece of imprudence, as well as preſumption, for him to accept to Virgi- 
the empire from the hands of a wg e. army, after having re- nius, who 
efore Nero's death; at a time refuſes it. 


when his ſucceſs would have been almoſt certain: but finding the 
8 E e 4 ſoldiers 


fuſed it from the German 1 — 
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Pitellius. toldiers not ſatisficd with this, he gave them hopes of bein 
Aci mediator, till he found an opportunity of retiring tg; 


private place, where he waited till their fury was ſomewhat 
abated. But Runs Gallus, a perſon of confiderable note 
went immediately at their requeſt, to Yalens and Cacina, and 
obtained pardon for all the troops, and allo for thoſe ſenators 
who had accompanied Oh, and were now at AAuttina. 
As toon as the news of Otha's death was known at N, 
1 1 „ KIN: . 85 Who, 
mough they nated Fitellius, immediately pronounced him 
emperor, with the uſnal ſolemnities, giving him the title c 
Hagtiſius and Father of his country, and all the other epithets 
of honour; and ordering thanks to be returned to him and 
his army for what they had done; though at the tame time 
thoſe very troops were committing ſuch outrages in Itah as 
are ſcarcely to be paralelled. | 
Jitellius was then in Gaul; and, that he might do ſome re. 
markable act of juſtice before he went ta Rene, he cauſed all 
the prætorian cohorts who had been inſtrumental in Galbg's 


- F1 1 b f 1 5 . 
act of jult death and Grho's advancement, to be diſarmed, and deprived 


of the name and honour of ſoldiers; commanding allo one 
hundred and twenty of the moſt guilty to be put to death, 
whom he diſcovered by their demanding a reward for having 
killed Galla. This action gave the public great hopes that 
he would be an excellent prince: but he ſoon gave ſuch a 
looſe to his vices and extravagancies, as to be deſervedly 


Iooſe to his ranked amongſt the worſt of princes, and the worſt of men, 
vices, and He performed his jourtcy to Roe with all imaginable pride 


and oſtentation, never ftirring upon the rivers but in his 


painted galleys, curioufly adorned with garlands of flowers, 
and profuſcly furniſhed with the molt exquiſite delicacies and 
provocations to gluttony. Ivo order or diſcipline was known 
among his foldiers or iervants, be himſelf being highly pleaſed 
with their continual rapincs and infolencies, however inſup— 
portable. Upon hi arrival at Rebrigomy where the laſt bat- 
tle was fought, he was very dehrous ot ſceing the place, 
where were great numbers of ſcattered bodſes torn in PIcces; 
limbs terribly mangled, men and kories quite put fied, and 
the air and ground tainted with ſtench and blood. £Þis he 
took infinite pleaſure in viewing; and when ſome of his at- 


3 


tendants grew weary at the noiſome ſmalle, he told them, 4 


dead enemy ſinells well, Gut dead citizen fetten. tle then called 


for wine, drank publicly in this ſcene of horror, and bid hi- 


joldiers do the like. 
After ſuch ravages as laid waſte every country throug 
which he paſſed, he arrived at Nome, accompanied with in— 
numerable {warms of various nations; and, in the midtt of 
that formidable throng, entered the city as if it had been 2 
conquered place, mounted upon 2 ſtately horſe magnificcutly 
capariſoned, the ſenate and people going before him as it he 
had triumphed ever them, himſelf urreunded with ſtandards 
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1; d colours, and his army marching after him in a riotous Vitellius. 
manner. In this confuſed manner he marched up to the ca .= 


) a þ - g 5 
at pitol, to ſacrifice to Jupiter; from whence he repaired to the 
e imperial palace; and the next day, ordering the ſenate to be 


id aembled, he made a fulſome ſpeech, extravagantly extol- 
| ing his own acts, and promiſing them vaſt advantages from 


Is 
hs adminiſtration. In his way from the ſenate to the palace 

„ be was met by a body of the commons, who, having been 

0, Jong accuſtomed, right or wrong, to flatter all in authority, 

Tm highly applauded and blefied their new emperor ; and, on his 

of declining the title of Auguſtus, forced him to accept it. Theſe 

ts fit ceremonies being over, he cauſed himſelf to be choſen 

fi f fer maximus, and to be made perpetual conſu}; and took His arbi- 

e upon him ſuch honours and dignities as he thought fir; com- trary pra- 

8 manding magiſtrates to be choſen ten ycars before they en- ceedings. 
tered upon their office: which, with many other arbitrary 

. proceedings, ſoon indiſpoſed the people againſt him, and 

l rendered him the object of their hatred. He baniſhed from Aftrolo- 

0 Rme all the aſtrologers, becauſe they foretold that his reign gers ba- 

( would not continue a whole year; and was ſo highly in- niſhed. 

6 cenſed againſt them, that even the ſlighteſt accuſation was 


ſuficient to make him order any one of that profeſſion to be 
inſtantly put to death, without ſo much as hearing him. 
Soon after the publication of his edit, by which they were 
ordered to leave Rome by the firſt of October, a writing was 
ſet up in the forum to this effect: Me, in the name of the anci- 
mt Chaldeans, warn Vitellius Germanicus to depart tbe world 
by the calend of October. That it might appear to all what 
example he detigned to follow in his government, he publicly 
ſacriaced to the manes of Nero, in a general aſſembly of the He ſacri- 
priett in the Campus AZatius ; and at a folemn feaſt, being fices to the 
much pleated with a player upon the harp, he ordered him manes of 
to ing ſemething in the praiſe of Donitius; and upon the harp- Acro. 
ers beginning one of Nero's ſongs, he leaped up, and gave him 
tne firſt tokens of applauſe. | 

In the mean time his ſoldiers filled the city with riot and Riotous 
confuſion, committing every kind of inſolence and outrage, behaviour 
and thinking of nothing but their pleaſures : ſo that, in a little of his ſol- 
while, their bodies were waſted and enfeebled by idleneſs, and diers. 
thetr ſpirits broken by luſt and luxury. The principal af— 
fairs of ſtate were managed by the counſels of players, cha- 
noteers, and other ſuch contemptible perſons : among which 
his freedman A/aticus, remarkable for nothing but his infa- 
mous life, held the firſt rank. He now abandoned himſelf He aban- 
to luxury and profuſeneſs, to which he had been accuſtomed dons him- 
in the reigns of Caligula and Nero, and particularly to glut- ſelf to 


tony, which he carried to ſuch exceſs, that he generally eat luxry, ex- 

| four or five meals in a day, taking vomits to bring up what trava- 

| ic had devoured, that he might gormandize again. All his gance and 

meals were prodiciouſly expeiiive, though they were not al- gluttony. 

Ways at his own: coft, or he frequently invited himſelf - 
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Vitellius. his friends, to breakfaſt in one place, dine in another and 
h——— jp in a third; and they generally entertained him 15 0 
ſumptuous a manner, that a treat ſeldom coſt leſs than ten 

thouſand crowns. But the moſt memorable ſupper made for 

him, was by his brother, on his hrit arrival at Rome; in | 

which were two thouſand diſhes of fiſh, and ſeven thouſang | 

of fowls, every one different, and the moſt expenſive that | 

could be had. His own profuſeneſs exceeded cven this, at 

the dedication of that famous diſh, which, on account of it 

great capacity, he called Minerva's target; filling it with the 

ſounds of mullets, the brains of pheaſants and peacocks, the 

tongues of a ſcarce kind of birds called phaenicopterus, and 

the ſpawn of ſea lampreys, brought from a prodigious gif. | 

tance. Nor was he leſs inſatiable than extravagant in his 

luttony; for, not being able to contain himſelf, he would 

. Etch the half-burnt meat from off the coals at ſacrifices, | 
His exceſ- and greedily devour it. In ſhort, ſuch was his depravity in | 
five gree- every thing, that, as Tacitus obſerves, no one of his court | 
dineis and thought of raiſing himſelf by his virtues or abilities. The | 
only way to preferment was to feaſt the emperor with pro- 

fuſe entertainments; whilſt he, conſidering nothing but the 

the preſent enjoyment of his pleaſures, waſted, in four | 

months, upwards of ſeven millions of our money, and ruined | 

an infinite number of citics and families. Upon which 7 

ſephus obſerves, that if he had reigned Jong, the whole 

empire would not have been ſufficient to ſupport his glut- 


tony. 
2 * y FIR . 8 5 N - 
herrid Theſe exceſſes were accompanied with ſuch horrid acts of 
crueittes. cruelty, as plainly ſhewed that he intended to make Nero 


his pattern. He was ſo fond of ſhedding blood, that he pu- 


niſhed all forts of people with death, even for the ſlighteſt 


offences, or what he thought proper to look upon as ſuch, | 
There was no fraud or hypocriſy which he left unpractiſed F 
to deſtroy ſuch perſons of quality as had formerly been his | 
c:mpaniens and ſchool-fellow; firſt careſſing them, and giv- | 


ing them a {hare in the government, and then finding fome 


pretence or ther to put them to death. Going to viſit one 
of them, who was il of a violent fever, upon his aſking for 


drink, he mingled poiſon with cold water, and gave it him 


with his own hand. He never excuſed any one who aſked | 


payment of the debts he had contracted before he was em- 


peror; and one of his creditors coming only to ſalute him, | 


ne ordered him to be put to death immediately ; but chang- 


ing his mind 2 moment aſcer, he ſent for him back, and bad 


bim executed in his preſence; ſaying, That he would feed his 
eyes with that fight. Having condemned another to death, he 
executed his two ſons with him, only becauſe they had pre- 
ſumed to intercede for their father. A Reman knight crying 
out to him, as the exccutioners were dr..ogging him to death, 
That hr had maie him his heir; he ordered the will to be pro- 
duced ; and finding that he was only co-heir with another 

perſon, 
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fon, he ordered them both to be executed, that the whole Vitellius. 
of the inheritance might be his. He put ſeveral of the lower 
rt to death, only for diſliking the colours of ſome chario- 
ters; ſaying, That they did it out of contempt to him, and that 
they would not have dared to be ſo audacious, but that they hoped 
another revolution. He was Jikewiſe ſuſpected of having 
teen acceſſary to his mother's death, having commanded that 
no meat ſhould be given her, under pretence of its hurting 
her health ; being induced to this by the prediction of an old 
woman, who had told him, That if he ſurvived his mother, he 
wild reign many years in happineſs and Feb. | 
It was by the excels of his vices only, that Vetellius ſeemed His pro- 
to think himſelf emperor, or to know that he was ſuch : for digious 
ſich was the {ſtupidity that ſeized him, that, if others had ſtupidity. 
not reminded him of his high ſtation, he would have forgot 
it, He liked nothing but what was pleaſant and intoxicating; 
and fortifying his mind with confuſed mirth and ſottiſhnets, 
wainſt all dangers and exigencies, he loſt the very remem- 
hrance of things paſt, and the thought of things to come. 
War was never ſo much as mentioned before him, and he 
ſtrictly forbid ever ſpeaking of it in the city. 


Having by this abominable life rendered himſelf odious to The Ro- 


the city, and, by the the continual inſolence and cruelties man; grow 
of his ſoldiers, inſupportable to the country; the legions in weary of 
the Eaſt, though they had refuſed his authority in the begin- him. 

ring of his reign, now began to revolt, and ſhortly after 
rnanimouſly reſolved to make ie an their emperor. Ve The le- 
aan had now reduced almoſt all Judæa, except Feruſalem, gions in 
when he learned the death fof Nero, and Galba's promotion the Eaſt 
to the empire; upon which he had ſent his ſon Titus to know revolt. 
the pleaſure of this laſt with reſpect to the ſiege of that city. 

Titus was ſo long ſtopped by contrary winds, that, upon his 

arrival on the coaſts of Achaia, he was informed of Galba's 

death, and Otho's advancement ; whereupon he returned to 

his father for farther orders. During the conteft between 

Oh and Vitellins, Veſpaſan continued neuter, though he ac- 
knowledged Otho for emperor till Vitellius obtained the victory 

and empire; a matter no way pleaſing to him, nor to any of 

the commanders in the Eaſt; all of them highly diſliking 

ſo vicious a man, and ſo corrupt a governor: ſo that when 

the day came on which they were to twear allegiance to their 

new emperor, in the preſence of Ye/paſian, they performed 

the ſolemnity with great ſilence and reluctance. Their diſ- and theſe 
contents increaſed daily; and all the legions in Syria, Egypt, in Maia 
and the whole Eaſt, joining in their diſlike to Vitellius, they and Pan- 
determined to put an end to the miſeries of the world, by nia. 
making Veſpaſian emperor. This deſign was favoured by the 

news they received ſhortly after, that the legions in Mejia 

and Pannonia had taken the ſame reſolution ; for, being upon 


teu march to Otho's aſſiſtance, and learning his 2 
| catn, 
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in the Eaſt caſioned ſeveral private conferences between him and bis 9 
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Fitellits. death, they reſuſed obedience to Vitellius, whom they hates : 
- and declared in favour of Veſpaſian. Several letters and nc. ni 


ſiges paſſed on this occaiion, between Alexander, govern gf 
Egypt, and Aucian, governor of Syria; and it was concluded '"* 
between them, that Yeſpaſian ſhould be emperor, though he Cit 
utterly declined it. Alexander made the firſt overture. of this 
affair to Ye/paſian, who, though abſent, was declared em- the 
peror at Alexandria, all the army confirming it with applaue il 
and paying the uſual homage. 


Fe/rafan' About a week after, Leſpaſfan's own army likewiſe pro-“ 
zs declared claimed him emperor, and entreated him to accept of the 29. the 


vernment : but he, on ſeveral accounts, refuicd it, Thi; c- 


ſriends, to whom he urged the many difficulties and dangers 
attending ſo great an enterprize ; and particularly, Th, i 7 
all civil diſſentions the falt“ of the ſoldiery is perpetually waveriir; 
that it winld therefore be maiſcreet, as well As dijhoncuralle, h 
hazard himfelf and his reputation, to gain an empire at his age: 
that wars of this nature require — more vigor and reſclutim 
than all others; for in private undertakings a perſon may priced 
or flop where be plegſes; but in gaming a crown, there is no me- 
dium betaveen the flate of a prince and the death of a traitor, The 
more Veſbafian declined his own promotion, and the high poſt 
of emperor, the more his friends endeavoured to ſhew him 
the facility of the attempt, and the duty incumbent on him 


to free the ſtate from an uſurping tyrant, and an army of * 
robbers. Beſides theſe private counſels, Mucian told him ts 
openly and in public, That the Roman fate was fo ier put 
degenerated by means of its corrupt governors, that after his at. that 
chieving fo many glorious exploits, he could expect no fafety; fe = 
how many reacwned perſens, ſaid they, have been dejtriged ff 5 
late, only becauſe their merits diftingutſhed them frem the vuloar : 5 
jo that ſeeking the empire mught formerly be deemed ambition ant "OP 
treaſon ; but now it muff be his only refuge. Me riſe not, con- * 
tinued they, azain/t a per ſon of Auguſtus's profound in ſgbt qt v 
pride, nr again the wary old age of Tiberius, or aganit tho 
FS 7 ITY ac” BA JR: be £ 3 : _— 
2 pouje of Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, rooted into the en. N 
ire by jo mary deſtents. The autiguity of Galba's fami uu ner. 
%% refpeczcd. But is fleep now, and abandon the /tate, to be this a 
ebominably poiluted, and miſerably ruined, is unpardonable. is: * 
ars t5 mee? an enemy enervated with licentiouſneſs; armies di- en 
{loved in eale and luxury ; the very march of our foes will imme- * 
"ately diſelaß-e all the ſecret diitempers of the preſent government: 5 
war do we rely more upon your vigilance and conduct, than up 10 up 
ut id; ty and cruelty of V itellius. Add to this, that wwe are li- "8 
ready giilty 772 the eves of Vitellius 3 for to deliberate whether Wo mor 
tall rebel, is rebellimg. | mut 
After this ipeech, the reft came more boldly about him, ther 
exhorting and perſuading him, and Jaying before him the ing 
aracles and prophecies by Which the empire had been pre: ing 


masz 
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ated, miſzd him 3 and at length, finding all perſuaſions fruitleſs, Vitellius. 
me his ſoldiers forced and compelled him, with their drawn 
100 fwords, threatening him, it we believe Foſepus, with. imme: 
* b diate death, if he refuſed any longer. Thus compelled, he and he 1s 
f "ry took upon him the imperial authority 3 and ſhortly after all forced to 
| hs. the armies in the Eaſt {wore obedience to him, as did like- accept the. 
12 - WT wit thoſe in hig, F annoma, A 2ricum and Dalmatia. He empire, 
© den held a council with Mutrian, Alexander, and his fon 
Titus; wherein it was agreed, That Titus ſhould continue 

„. the war againſt the nw ; that Aucion ſhould, as ſoon 

_ poſſible enter [taly with the greateſt part of the legi- 
ens; and that V ipaſian ſnould go to Alexandria, to make the 

1a neceſſary proviſions, and from thence paſs over into /za/y and 

> WY join Auen, if there ſhould be occaſion. ; : 
10 The Maſſan legions, hearing of MHucian's intended expe- The Al- 
* dition, choſe for their commander Antonius Primus, an ex- Han legi- 
ir MM client ſoldier, who had been baniſhed by Nes and reitored 915 * 
** by Calha, and haſtened into Italy, before Muciqn could ar- to = by 
_ TO Bi there ; either with a view of ſhewing their extraordi- under t 
„„ bery readineſs to ſerve Veſpaſian, or in hopes of being the ey 
Thel fert to plunder that country. Great preparations were made o A. Pri- 

on Vitellius's fide againſt theſe gathering ſtorms; and though . 


ſol he himſelf was ſo buried in Iuxury, as to have but ſmall 
hin concern for the public, yet his two chief commanders, Va- 
y of n and Crna, at firſt uſed great diligence, both in oppo- 
hind lng Primus's coming from Mafia, and in preventing, the 
% ning of Mucian, whom they expected ſhortly in Tas. 
4 Put as Primus had already entered the north-weſt part of 
MI fat country, Cocina, with the principal forces of Vetelliue, 
1 ol pattened his march towards him, and arrived at Cremma 
„) bout the ſame time as the enemy; but conſidering the effe- 
4% mwinacy of his men, he liſtened to Primus's advice, and per- 
9 ſuaded his ſoldiers not to truſt to the feeble power of Fitellins, 
„but to yield to the merits of Veſpaſtan, while they could do 
„it with the greateſt advantage and ſecurity. Upon which, 
„they, with ſome reluctancy, ſwore allegiance to Veſpaſian; 
but foon repenting this ſtep, and provoked againſt their ge- 
„era for having made them take it, they ſeized him as a 
1, Feaitor, put him in irons, and exhorted Primus to come 
der to Vitellius's fide. Though they were now without a 
„ enecral, they reſolved, in the heat of their fury, to engage 
„te enemy; and accordingly, ſtarved as they were with cold 
WM ad hunger, they marched directly againſt Cæcina, and came 
„o with him in the beginning of the night. Primms was 
* ready to receive them, and the battle continued till the 

morning very bloody and doubtful, when both fides, by 
MW matual conſent, left off fighting, to refreſh themſelves, and 


ne WW ten began again, But Primns's ſoldiers ſaluting, accord- Fitiliu;** 
mg to cuſtom, the rifing ſun, Y:2c{{ins's troops, apprehend- troops do- 
ng that Muciau was arrived, fled to Crimong, with the loſs teated at 


6 1 . 1 1 3 W 
6 upwards of thirty thouſand men. There freeing Coca Urimomes 
ED : | rom 
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Vitellius. from their impriſonment, they procured him to make their | but t 
peace; and the MAæſian legions immediately after made ſe. epa 
Crenuna veral attacks upon Cremona, and entering the place laid it in 1 
burnt. aſhes, ſparing neither ſex, dignity, or age. tions 

Vitellius was wallowing in his uſual luxury, when the 10 fl 

Vitellius's news of this defeat was brought him; at which he was o been 
daſtardly ſtartled and irreſolute, that he rendered himſelf quite deſpi- bein; 
behaviour cable. At length, however, rouſing himſelf a little, he vr. mur 

dered Jalius Priſcus and Alphenus Varus, With what force he nd! 
could collect, to guard the narrow paſs of the Apennin Will diate 
mountains, and prevent Pri/cus's march to Rome, reſerving fatal 
conſiderable forces to defend the city, under the command vol v 
of his brother Lucius. At length, through the urgent im- weak 
portunities of his army, then at Mevania, he repaired to tha (or. 
camp, attended by a great train of ſenators, irreſolute of WM tte! 
himſelf, and averſe from all good counſels. Nothing ap- misf 
peared more ridiculous to the Romans, than to ſee their WM inc 
prince and commander without ſkill in arms, void of ſkill Fitel 
and judgment, demanding of others in what order to march, nV 
what diligence was required for diſcoveries, how the wa bent 
Was to be carried on, and upon every flying report fearfu] reſt 
and trembling, and continually drunk. At laſt, growing prifo 
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weary of the camp, and learning the revolt of his fleet x WM /"" 

The fleet Miſenum, he returned to Rome, ever dreading the laſt blow, 50 

at Miſeuum and always careleſs of the principal concern. His fears in- 

revolts. creaſing daily, he thought of a compoſition with Veſpaſin, and 1 

and being offered by Primus and Mucian, that if he would den 

[| peaceably reſign the empire, he ſhould be allowed a revenue o in 

| Vitellius ſufficient for his maintainance, putting on deep mourning, WM * © 

x reſolves to he left his palace, his ſervants weeping about him, and his ue 

. reſign the little ſon being carried before him in a chair. All who had force 
C empire to any ſenſe of the inſtability of human affairs, were moved at 4 ; 
* Veſpaſian. this object, to ſee an emperor of Rome, juſt before lord of 0 
„ the univerſe, abandon the ſcat of his command and fortune, tt 
1 and at once ſink into nothing. Sudden violence, ſays Tacitus of w 
4 defirozed Julius Cæſar, and ſecret conſpiracy Caligula 770 | * 

: end the obſcurity of a country houſe, covered Nero's flight : Pilo s 

1 and Galba died ws it were in the ſielll; but Vitellius in tht raged 


aſſembly of his cwn pecple, and amidſt his own ſoldiers. Vitclliu oY 
made a ſhort ſpeech on this occaſion, ſaying, That he reſigned # 7 
his palace gut of regard for public peace, and the welfare of tht i 


cammoniuealth; that all he deſired of them was, to retain fome re- "5 
1 membrance of him, and take pity of his brother, his wife, and lit- 4 71 
1 tle children ; and then, with tcars, he offered his ſword to brati 
g the conſul Cæcilius, thereby ſurrendering the power of life 
i DES 1 . f ſi ſure « 
i and death over the citizens; and upon the conſul's refullng nirtt 


to accept it, he departed, proteſting that he would lay down * 

all his regalities in the temple of Concord, and retire as a pf. bolt 
vate man to his brother's houſe : but ſome of the crow C 
ſtopping him, and crying out, That he himſelf was Concord, he W+ 


returned, and not only proteſted, That he retained his * 
| 1 
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but that he alfa accepted of the ſurname of Concord, and then Vitellius. 
eaired to his palace. | | — 
The next day, encouraged by the promiſes and proteſta— 
tons of the ſoldiers and citizens, he altered his mind, to the 
no {mall vexation of Sabinus, governor of the city, who had 
been very forward in promoting his reſignation ; and who, 
being informed that ſome of Vitellius's party intended to 
. him in his houſe, with his friends, ſome ſenators, 
and knights, ſeized upon the capitol, where he was imme- 
diately beſieged; ſo that Rome, as well as Italy, now felt the 
atal effects of civil diſcord. The next morning the capi- 
tol was aſſaulted with great fury; and, beſides its being very 
weakly provided, it was defended with no courage nor ar- 
or. After a bloody conteſt it was entered by force, and by 
the fury of the ſoldiers laid in aſhes: the moſt deplorable 
misfortune, ſays Tacitus, that ever befell the Raman people 
fnce the city was founded. During this dreadful ſcene, 
Fitellius was feaſting in the palace of Tiberius, and looking 
on with pleaſure. Young Domitian, nephew to Sabinus, and 
ſon to Veſpaſian, eſcaped in the habit of a prieſt ; but all the 
reſt were put to the ſword, except Sabinus, who was made 
wh and, ſhortly after, executed by the command of 
Vitellius. | 

Soon after this, Vitellius, being informed of Primus's march Primus 
towards Rome, and of Mucian's arrival in Itah, ſent letters advances 
and meſſengers to Primus to beg terms, and even deputed towards 
the veſtal virgins to intercede with him. But Primus was Rome, 

ſo incenſed at the death of Sabinus, and the deſtruction of 

the capitol, that he would not liſten to any offers, but con- 

tinued his march to the very walls of Rome, where Vitellius's and at- 
forces expected him, determined to defend themſelves to the tacks the 
aft extremity. Primus attacked the city in three different city, 
places, and the Romans ſallie4 out in as many. A dreadful 

battle enſued, which continued the whole day, at the end 

of which Vitelliuss people were drove back into the city 

with prodigious ſlaughter. The people looked on as they 

fought, and, as if it had been a diverſton, ſometimes encou- 

raped one fide, and ſometimes the other ; and when either 

party turned their backs, and hid themſelves in the houſes 

or ſhops, for Primus's men had entered the city with thoſe 

of Vitellius, they bid the enemies pull them out and kill 

them, delighted with the plunder they gained thereby ; for 

while the ſoldiers were employed in ſlaughter, the ſpoil fell 

to the ſhare of the common people. They were now cele- 

ating the Saturnalia, and, rather than not enjoy the plea- 
ſure of that feſtival, they turned this ſcene of horror into 
mirth and jollity. Nothing but ſlaughter, riot, and confu- 
lon reigned throughout the city: in ſome places they were 
bohting and killing, and in others tipling and bathing. The which is 


greateft lewdneſs was mixed with the utmoſt cruelty. Thus facked. 
| Was 
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3 Vitellius. was this mighty city, the head and empreſs of the world; | i 
0 ſacked by her own ſubjects. y 
1 Vitellius, in the utmoſt confufion, retired privately to his tt 
4 wite's houſe on mount de,, deſigning to fly that night | m 
We to Terracina, to his brother and the cohorts there: but im. | t. 
wb mediately changing his mind, and, as it frequently happens | tt 
Wh to men in extreme danger, fearing. all things, and moſt dif. | ri 
. liking the preſent, he returned to his palace again, now | pt 
wel empty and deſolate, even his meanelt ſervants having either | | 
1 fled, or avoiding his preſence. Aſtoniſhed at this unuſual | m 
of filence and ſolttarineſs, after wandering up and down for | & 
| ſome time, and not meeting any body, he crept into a dark | ki 
Virellius corner of a room, but was ſoon diſcovered and plucked ou | m 
ſeized, by a party of the conquerors, to whom he pretended tha: | fu 
| he had ſecrets of the higheſt importance to diſcover to Jy. th 
paſian, and begged of them to keep him, though it were in 2 | of 
priſon, till his arrival at Rome, But all was in vain; for, | di 
without waiting for any further orders, they tied his hang | 10 
behind him, put a halter about his neck, and tearing hs | mi 
| very cloaths off his back, dragged him half naked into the | Y 
| ublic rum, through the main ſtreets af Rome, upbraiding | th 
* 8 33 all the time with a thouſand opprobrious words, and | fer 
: treating him with the utmoſt indignity, tving his hair back Þ tht 
10 ward, as uſed to be practiced to the more infamous male. | rt 
q factors, and holding the point of a ſword under his chin, to | im 
Wi hinder his holding down his head to hide his face. Some | de 
440 paulted him with filth, others reviled him for his gluttony, J bei 
1 and others called him an incendiary, and reproached him | 0 
I with the imperfections of his body, being extremely tal, 
bt red-faced, his belly predigious, and his thighs diſtorted: J ole 
Li and killed till at length they brought him to the Gemonie, and killed | tre 
#11 him with many wounds. His body was dragged with a | Tl 
ip Year of hook, and thrown with all poſſible ignominy into the Ther, | occ 
06 Rome 822. Vitellins was in the fifty · ſeventh year of his age, and hat ma 
4 of Chriſt reigned eight months and five days. His death was accom- | Cot 
N 70. panied with that of his brother Lucius Vitellius, and his only | in. 
4 ſon. His life was infamous, his advancement villainous, of 
bl his adminiſtration odious, and his death ignominious. » 
* re 
51 red 
11 - ' == | be 
b | IN qua 
it | ; m 
i} VESP ASSES N 8 
bl 5 | | 10 2808 
[| Dreadfat THE death of 7iteliizs, and the overthrow of his part? ] wil 
ip! confuſion rather ended the war, than began a real peace; for the - par 
p in Nene. querors purſued their enemies through the city with impla, JI tim; 
Wit! | cable fury, the ſtreets were ſtrewed with dead carcaſes, and le 
ol the temples and public places imbrued with blood, — 10 
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OF THE WORLD. 
man lying lain where he fell, without diſtinction of place or 
yerſon 3 and the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiery increaſing, 
they ſearched the houſes, and dragged out ſuch as were hid, 
maſacring without mercy all ſoldiers, and all others whom 
they ignorantly or maliciouſly took for ſuch. When their 
thirſt of blood abated, their cruelty was converted into ava- 


rice, Every place was then broke open and rifled, under 


pretence of ſearching for Vitellius's friends; and the leaſt re- 
iftance was attended with death. Beſides the ſoldiers, the 
mob and ſome of the people, now at the head of every miſ- 


chief, triumphed in their robberies and outrages of every 


kind. Servants voluntarily diſcovered the wealth of their 
maſters ; the neareſt relations detected one another; dread- 
ful cries and lamentations were heard in every {treect, and 
the city looked like a place abandoned to the mercileſs fury 
of an implacable enemy. The inſolent outrages of the fol- 
diers of Otho and Vitellius, ſo much deteſted before, were 
now accounted {rnall evils, compared with the preſent cala- 
mities. But upon the arrival of Mucian, and the return of 
Dimitian, who had fled when his uncle Sabinus was killed, 
the diſorders ceaſed, and ſome order began to appear. The 
ſenate was aſſembled, and Veſpaſian declared emperor, with 
the unanimous conſent of all, and veſted with all the autho- 
rity that any other emperor had ever had. Meſſengers were 
immediately ſent to Veſpaſtan at Alexandria, to carry him the 
decree of the ſenate, and deſire his return to Rome; but it 
being now winter, and dangerous ſailing, he deferred his 
yoyage to a more convenient ſeaſon. 

Tue miſeries of Rome were now at an end; but ſuch vi- 
dent commotions were raiſed in Gaul and Germany, as ex- 
tremely endangered the peace and ſafety of the empire. 
They began indeed before the death of Vitellius, and were 
occationed by the crafty infinuations of Claudius Civilis, a 
man of great deſigns, and of as great reputation among his 
countrymen the Bataviams; and who, after having been ſent 
n chains to Nero, and freed by Galba, was in great danger 
of lofing his life under Vitellius, the army ſtrongly demanding 
his death, Beſides his countrymen, the inhabitants of the 
preſent Holland, he excited his neighbours the Canmefates, to 
rebel, and by ſecret meſſages and large promiſes, drew over 
the auxiliaries of Britain, and the 3 cohorts, then 
quartered at Moguntiacum, now Mentz. Theſe drew out 
ad deſtroyed the Roman garrifons, overthrew /quilins, who 
commanded the advanced guards, and, after him, Munimius 

ercus, neutenant of that province. Herenunus Gallus, en- 
eavouring to prevent the march of their cohorts, was liks- 
Wc overpowered by them; and as Vitellius had drained theſe 
parts of ſoldiers, to oppoſe Ot, and Veſpaſiun, Cruilis, for a 
ume, met with but ſmall reſiſtance. Having afterwards col- 


ected a more conſiderable force, the better to cover his de- 


Veſpaſian, and 
even 


2 


lens, " ous his army taxe the oaths to 
22 | / : : * 
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Veſpaſian. even beſieged in their camp thoſe who refuſed to do | 
wp Shortly after this, the Romans mutinying againſt their 5... 
neral Hordeonius Flaccus, the command was given to 2 
an excellent officer, and Herennius Gallus was his lieutenant 
Vocula, in the firſt engagement with Civilis, was obliged i 
retreat, but in a ſecond he overthrew him; though without 
any proſpect of finiſning the war: for the news of Vitelliub; 
death reaching Gaul and Germany, increaſed the diſorder. 
And now Civilis, without even pretending any regard for 
Veſpaſian, threw off the maſk, and plainly ſhewed himſelf an 
enemy to the Romans in general; and the ſoldiers, once 
Vitellius's, conſcious of their crimes, choſe rather to ſubmit 
to ſlavery, than to the government of Yeſpaſian. The Gay 
likewiſe took freſh courage and refo;ution, looking upon the 
burning of the capitol as an omen of the ruin of the empire, 
The . and Lingones, two conſiderable nations, revolt. 
ed alſo ; all Gaul was unſettled ; and, what was ſtill more 
dangerous, the legions themſelves were corruptcd, and he. 
come traitors to their country; a thing never before known 
among the Romans. Having murdered Vocula, their general, 
they ſwore allegiance to the Garls, and other legions in other 


places did the ſame, of which ſome were 1 reduced 


to extremities, and cut to pieces by Civilis. Theſe diftur- 
bances increaſing, Julius Sabinus, one of the revolters, tak- 
ing upon him the name of Cæſar, led a numerous body of 


undiſciplined men againſt the Seguani, who intirely routed 


| him. | 
Conſter- The ſenate was filled with conſternation at the news of 
nation of theſe diſorders ; upon which Mucian ſet out for German 
the Ro- with PYefbaſian's fon Domitian, ſending before him, with the 
mans. utmoſt expedition, four legions under the command of Pe- 
tilius Cerealis, By this time the Gauls, chiefly by the per- 
ſuaſion of Julius YVindex, began to reflect on the mighty 
power of the Romans, and at length preferred a peace, on 
any terms, to a dangerous and fatal war. Cereal:s alſo gave 
Moſt of the Treviri a great overthrow, and moſt of the rebels re- 
the rebels turned to their obedience. Shortly after, he came to a ge- 
ſubmit, neral battle with Civi/is, and his aſſociate Claſſicus, in the 
beginning of which he was much overpowered, his legions 
broke, his cavalry put to flight, and his bridge over the 


| Cerealis Moſelle gained by the enemy: but by his extraordinary 


defeats ſkill and diligence he retrieved all, and not only routed the 
Civilis, enemy, but took and deſtroyed their camp. The news of 
this ſucceſs reached Mucian before he arrived at the As; 
upon which he endeavoured to perſuade Domitian not to 
proceed any farther, well knowing his haughty and ambi- 
tious temper. But his advice not ſucceeding, he accompa- 
nied him as far as Lions, from whence Domitian is ſaid to 
have written privately to Cerealis, to deliver up his army to 
him, with a view of rebelling againſt his father, or of fi- 
valling his brother Titus but perceiving that he was light 
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ount of his youth, he betook himſelf to fuch cour- Veſpaſian: 


o it. 


ed on ACC 


s as might beſt conceal his deſigns. Shortly after, Civilis .??? 


r = © =. . . 
1. recruited his forces in Germany, and Ceręalis did the ſame. 

ans ereral battles were fought ; but at laſt both ſides came to who ſub- 
d 10 n agreement, the Batavians being glad to accept of a peace, mits. 


and Civilis of a pardon. 


I During theſe commotions in Germany and Gaul, thoſe The firſt 
dens Sythians called Sarmati, ſuddenly paſted the river Hir in irruption 
| iu leſſa, and continued their march with ſuch rapidity and of the 
Kan fury, that they deſtroyed ſeveral of the Reman garriſons, to- northern 
once ether with Fontius Agrippa, who governed Maia, and waſted nations. 
bmit all the adjacent countries with fire and ſword. Veſpaſian 

25 hearing of this at Alexandria, ſent Rubrius Gallus to {tem the 

the torrent, which he did effectually, killing numbers of the 

Dire, barbarians in battle, and driving the reſt of them back to 

'olt- their own country. He then fortified the frontiers with 

nore ſtronger garriſons and forts, to prevent the like incurſions 

bes! for the future. This was the firſt irruption of that north- 

own em ſwarm, which afterwards deſtroyed the Roman empire. 

oral V:ſþafian continued ſeveral moths at Alexandria, where he Ve/pafrar 
ther received great honours and offers of forces from many fo- cures two 
ices WI reign powers. During his ſtay in that place, the following men lame 
ur- accident is related of him by the beſt authors. Two men, of and blind. 


tak- 


mean condition, the one lame, and the other blind, pre- 
ſented themſelves to him as he ſat on his tribunal, and hum- 


6 bly beſought him to vouchſafe to cure them ; for that they 
bad been admoniſhed by their god Serapis in a dream, that 

8 of it he would but wet the eyes of one with his ſpittle, and 
aan tread upon the hand of the other, they would both be healed. 

the V:jpaftan, over-ruled by the perſuaſions of his friends, did fo, 
P.. and, we are told, they both were effectually cured. Before 
her- he embarked for Rome, he ordered his fon Titts to continue 
hty the wat againſt the Jews; and ſetting fail from Alexandria, 

0 he touched at Rhodes, from thence went to Greece, where he 

aue honoured many cities with his preſence, and from thence 

Te failed to Italy. | | 

ge. Never was any prince more ardently wiſhed for, or more xx. is re- 
the triumphantly received, than Veſpaſian was at Nome; every ceived at 
ons one rightly judging him to be the only perſon capable of is with 
the recovering the languiſhing ſtate of the Roman empire. He univers 
ary was met ſeveral miles off by the ſenate, nobility, and people; jo 

the ſo deſirous were they of ſeeing and paying their reſpects to] 

of him. Joy was painted in every face, and he was entertain- 

js; ed all the way with loud acclamations, thouſands at a time 

tg calling him their benefactor and preſerver, and the only per- 

bis ſon worthy to be emperor of the world. The whole city 

ba- was hung with magnificent garlands, and filled with odours 

to and perfumes ; and the concourſe of people of every rank 

to was to great, that it was with difficulty he arrived at the pa- 


lace. Ihe whole body of the people were feaſted; and in 
their ſacrifices to the gods, the requeit of all was, that Ye 
7 | faſian 
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Veſbaſian. paſiam might be their emperor many years; that his fon T: 
G_— 7s might ſucceed him; and that the empire might nos 
depart from his family. Veſpaſiam was now fiſty-nine nl 
of age. 3 | J 
Triumphs Shortly after his arrival in tay, his fon Titus finifhe t 
over the TJew!h war, by the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the redug 
Feæus, tion of all 7::4ca, as we have related at length in our bitton 
with his of the 7ews. Be thereupon returned to Rome, whes: bi 
fon 77/5, was reccived with all poſhble demonſtrations of joy, and jy, 
noured with a triumph, which- was decreed by the ſe 
both to him and his father, who had begun that war wit 
great ſucceſs, All the wealth of the ew nation was di. 
piayed on this occaſion. To Tritus was likewiſe decreed 
triomphal arch, deicribing his noble exploits, which cont. 
niies almoſt intire to this day. This triumph was no ſooner 
The tem- over, than Feſpaſan commanded the temple of Fonus to be 
ple of ſhut, a profound peace now reigning in every part of the 
Fanusthut empire. Soon after, the temple of Peace was begun, and, 
the ſe- on its being conſecrated four years after, the rich ſpoils of 


venth the temple of Fernjalem were depoitted there. Jitus, befge 
ime. his arrival at Reime, had been honoured with the titles of 


Cafar and Emperor, and afſociated by his father in the ti. 

Year of bunitial power; ſo that being, in a manner, his partner jp 

in 823. the empire, he diicharged all the functions of fovercignty, 

of Oli, and alto took upon him the command of the pretorian 

ml. guards, by which means that office became the moſt ho. 
nourable employment in the whole empire. 

Feipafan PFeſpaſiim now applied himſelf to the regulation of the 

applies flate; and firſt he began with the ſoldiery, who, elated vic 

himſelf to their late victories, now thought every thing Jawful t 

tie regu- them, and ran into all kinds of hicenttouſneſs, ſo as to c. 

ation of cation heavy complaints againſt them. To reform theſ 

che tate. diſorders, he broke ſeveral of Vitellius's troops, and corrected 

| others, not ſparing even thote that had been moſt inſtn- 

mental in his own victories. He omitted nothing that coull 

contribute to rettore the diſcipline of the armies, of wich 

we have an inftance in a young officer, who waiting on im 

to return him thanks for his preferment, and being fich 

perfumed, Vſpaſtan looked ſternly at him, and told him, H 

Pad rather be bad felt of garlic, and immediately took ai 

his commiſſion. He was no leſs ſevere with reſpect to tht 

ſeamen who were appointed by the public to run from fie 

and Putez{; to Rome ; for, upon their petitioning him to 

have ſome extraordinary allowance above their wages, ft 

ſhoes, inſtæad of complying with their requeſt, he ordered, 

taat, for the future, they ſhould do their duty without an 

thoes at all. He took a more than ordinary care in refom- 

ing and purging thoſe cwo reſpectable orders the fſenaos 

and knights, reviewing them very ſtrictly; and as they 1 

been greatly diminiſhed by the late maflacres, and extrems 
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ly corrupted by the depravity of the late reigns, he exp * 
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Wo U ſuch as he thought unworthy of their rank, and replaced Feſpajian. 
t Never E n with more deſerving perſons, either Roans or fo- — 
e Year Te He likewiſe ſtrictly examined into ali the courts 
e ſcature, and reformed them thoroughly, appointing 


of judica 
ſpecial ju 


Ned the 


dges to determine ſuits which had been many year: 


Tie dending, and to reſtore the lawful owners to winat they 
"og 100 been unjuſtly diſpofleſſed of, during the diſturbances of 
zeit le , late unhappy times. They were likewiſe to determine 
nd 0. \cer2ordinarily in cauſes depending before the centuminr:, 
„ ick were become fo exceftively numerous and tedious, 
I wit 


that a client could ſeldom hope to live to the end of his ſuit ; 


as (if. and alſo to draw up and digeſt a compendium of the laws, 


= He was no leſs careful to reitore the ancient buildings of Embel- 
oY [the city, and embelliſned it with new ones, haitening theſe lithes he 
cog works as much as poſſible, that Rome might recover her for- city. 

of mer ſplendor ; and if any of the proprietors neglected to 
” i build within a proper time, which was limited, he permit- 
bb ted any one that pleaſed to take poſſeſion of, and go on 

ber with, what the other ſhould have done. But the rebuilding ; 
coe Re- builds 


of the capitol was his chief concern; for the greater encou- 
ragement to which, he himſelf began the work, carrying 
away the firſt rubbith on his own ſhoulders, and making the 
nobility follow his example, by which means it was finiſhed 
in a ſhort time, more beautiful and magniſicent than before. 
He likewiſe raiſed ſeveral new and very ſtately edifices, par- 
ticuarly a magnificent temple to Peace, and finiſhed the 
E temple of Glardins, which Agrippina had begun, and Nerg 
almoſt demoliſhed. The temple which he built to Pallas 


es of 
le tri 
ler in 
Ignty, 
tOrian 
t ho- 


f the 


* ſurpaſſed every thing that had yet been ſeen, for the beauty 
0 of the paintings, carving, and gilding, the moſt excellent 
the vorkmen in the whole world being employed in it. He al- 
built a magnificent amphitheatre in the middle of the 
n. city, the ruins of which remain to this day. He reſtored 
Hul chree thouſand tables of braſs, and the inſcriptions on them, 
hk BY rhich had been deſtroyed by the late fires. Iheſe were, in 
un 0m fort, the regiſters of the empire, in which Were record- 
need all decrees of the ſenate, all ordinances of the people, all 


1 WF 'cotics, alliances, and privileges granted to any perton, or 
f body of men, and all remarkable occurrences from the toun- 


way : 
+. nion of the city. : 
W His cares were not confined to Rome only : numbers of 
ether cities felt the Pang effects of them, being repaired, em- 
6 WF elliſned, and fortified by his means, with great colt, {kill, 


and induſtry, He alſo built ſeveral new towers and cities in 


rec, al = 
an ſeveral parts of the Roman dominions, and, at prodigious 
m. Spence, repaired the high roads throughout the empire, and 
oo wade that famous one called the Roman way, by piercing 


% through vaſt mountains. 

| The affairs of the provinces were fettled with all the kill 

and prudence that a © wife and good prince could be capable 

ef. He made great alterations 11 ſeveral parts of his domi- 
F F 2 nions, 
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Veſpaſian. nions, in which he often met with much trouble, particy 


—y— Jarly in the fourth year of his reign, when Auticchie, kin of 

Comagene, and his fon Epiphancs, were accuſed by Sean 

Petus, governor of Syria, of holding private correſpondenee 

with Vologeſes, king of Parthia. Pætus repreſented to the 
might ſoon come to an open revolt, and give great diſtur. 
bance to the whole Raman empire. Veſſaſiun thereupon di. 
rected him to proceed as he ſhould think moſt expedient: 
and Pætus, thus authoriſed, invaded the province of Canna. 
gene with a conſiderable force. He met with little reſiſtance: 
tor Autiochus, afraid of exaſperating the Romans too much. 
left his country, and fled with his wife and daughters into 
Cilicia, and his army ſubmitted. His two ſons, after ſome 
vigorous ſtruggles, fled to Parthia ; but Antiochus was ſhort. 


emperor, that if a ſpeedy remedy was not applied, his affaitg! 


ly after taken in Cilicia, and loaded with chains; which | 


 Feſbatian was no ſooner informed of, than, out of regard to 

their ancient friendſhip, he ordered him to be ſet at liberty, 

with leave to remain, if he pleaſed, at Lecedzmon, where he 

then was, with a revenue, which he allowed him, ſuitable 

to his dignity. His kingdom was, however, reduced to a 

Roman province; and he and his two ſons came afterwards 

to Rome, where they were treated with great reſpect, and 

Reduces 1 ſupported at the public charge. The following 
year he reduced Greece, which Nero had declared free, toge- 


1 ther with Lycia, Rhodes, Byzantium, Sams, Torace, and Cili 

Se., to cia, to Roman provinces, alledging, That they were m1 lomo 

* capable of liberty, fince they only made uſe af it to undo themſelves 

provinces. by their inteſtine broils + a charge which Pauſanias ſeems to 
think well grounded. | 5 

Strange Helvidius Priſcus, a man of great eloquence, but who glo- 

behaviour fied in nothing fo much as imitating His father-in-law 


of Helv. Threfca Patus, like him, ſpeaking boldiy whatever he thought 
' dins Pri. TIS, and being IMIMOVEeaDte 32 whatever ne thought con- 
ducive to the public welfare, had been recalled from exit 
by Calla, and honoured with the pretorſhip by Lepa, in 
the firſt year of his rezgn. But, unable to contain himiih, 
through his zeal for liberty, he could not help inveighing in 
the ſenate againſt /;/paſion, becauſe he was emperor, as bi. 
terly as ever his father-in-law had done againſt Vero. J, 
a/ian bore it, till at laſt he went io far as openly to cele- 
brate the birth-days of Brutus and Caſſius, and to encourage 
the people to follow their examble, and attempt the reco- 

very of their ancient liberty. Veſpaſtun then cauſed him t 
Ie is ba- be icized, but ſoon after releaſed him. Hebulidius again pur- 
niihed, ſued his former courſe, was accuſed anew, and baniined 
and put to But even in the place of his exile, he ſtill continued to ral 
death. bitterly againſt the emperor, wiercupon the ſenate ſenten- 

ced him to death. Feſpaſion would have ſaved him, and ſent 
The 124 to countermand the execution, but his orders came too late, 
ernius The lat conjus we find mentioned in kiſlory was perform 
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the next year, by Veſpaſian and Titus, when, Pliny tells us, F:ſpaſian. 
belles numbers of very old people, two were found aged Ly 
one hundred and fifty years each. : 
The next year the celebrated Agricola was ſent into Br:- Agricola 
o govern that province, in the room of Julius Fronti- ſont into 
ur, His father, ulius Græcinus, a ſenator, famous for WS Br 
eloquence and philoſophy, was put to death. 'L Caligula, for 
refuſing to accuſe M. Silanus. His mother, Julia Agricola, 
noted for her modeſty, brought him up, in his tender ages 
under her own eye, and with great care. He ſtudied phi- 
lolophy and law at ar ſeilles, and learnt the firſt rudiments 
of war in Britain, under Suetonius Paulinus, one of the great- 
eſt commanders of his age, by whom he was greatly eſteemed. 
On his return to Rome, to enter there upon the public offi- 
ces, he was firſt ſent into Aſia as quæſtor, and behaved with 
remarkable probity. He was afterwards created tribune of 
the people, but remained inactive that year, being well ap- 
prized, that, under Nero, ſloth and heavinels ſerved for wit- 
dom. His behaviour was the ſame during his prætorſhip. 
Being afterwards appointed by Galba to ſurvey the gifts and 
oblations belonging to the temples, by a diligent ſearch he 
procured full reſtitution of all, except what had been taken 
away by Nero. After Veſpaſian's elevation to the throne, he 
was employed by Mucian to levy forces, and ſoon after pre- 
ſerred to the command of the twentieth legion, then in Bri- 
zain, of which province Vectius Bolanus was then governor ; 
but as he ruled with great mildneſs, Agricola had no oppor- 
tunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by any military exploits. 
Bilanus was ſucceeded by Petilius Cerealis, a man of a more 
enterprizing genius, under whom Agricola had room to diſ- 
play his talents and abilities. Upon his return from Britain, 
where he had roſe to the command of a legion, Veſpaſian 
raiſed him to the rank of patrician, and made him governor 
of 4quitain, which truſt he diſcharged with great upright- 
nels. At the end of three years he was recalled, and ho- 
noured with the conſulſhip, 4 which he contracted his 
daughter to Tacitus the hiſtorian, who was then very young, 
and gave her to him in marriage, as ſoon as he had reſigned 
the faſces. He was then promoted to the government of 
Britain, for his great exploits in which iſland, we refer to 
the hiſtory of that country. 5 
In the ninth conſulſhip of Vaſpaſian, and the ſeventh of Ti- aq. 
tus, Julius Sabinus, who had ſtirred up the Garls, and cauſed tures r 
himſelf to be proclaimed Cz/r, was at length diſcovered, Flint Sia 
and put to death. After his defeat, he had fled to his coun- 73... 
try houſe, and ſet it on fire, to make people think he had 
periſhed in it, It was believed : but in the mean time he 
lay concealed, with his treaſures, which were immenſe, in 
2 cave, known only to two of his freedmen, on whom he 
could depend. He might caſily have cſcaped into Germany, 
dut could not prevail upon himſelf to forſake his wife Ep- 
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Veſpafrar. ponina, whom he loved tenderly. Sebinns, that no one might Ry 
_—-—— doubt of his death, did not, tor ſome time, undeceiy: even E 


his wife, who ſolemnized bis exequies with u ufcigned grief 1 
and reſolved to ſtarve herſelf, rataer than out-live him. 3, 


2 


8 iq 


had already begun to abſtain from all food, whey Sli *] 
being informed of it, let her know, by one of his frecdmer 1 
the place Where he was concealed, warning her, at the Game i 
time, to ſuppreſs her joy, left it thould betray him. þ;,. | | 
nina, accordingly, continued in public to bewail him as he. on 
fore; but ſecretly paſſed the greateſt part of the night, ard . 
ſometimes whole weeks with him, under pretence of bi. „, 
neſs in the country. She had eyen two children by him, 12 


who were born and brought up in the cave. In this 'cong:. 
tion he lived nine years, at the end of which he was dif- 
vered by fome inquiſitive perſons, who, wondering whit 
£ponina did fo often out of town, and curious to know wii. 
ther ſhe went, watched her to the cave. Sabinus was im. 
mediatcly ſeized, loaded with chains, and ſent to Rome, 
with his wife, who, throwing herſelf at the emperor's feet, 
and preſenting to him her two children, addreſied him in 
theſe words, accompanied with floods of tears: U Cæſar 
haue brought forth theſe infants in a cave, and given them my- 
riſhment, to increaſe the number of your ſupplicants, and cniarge 
the bounds of your clemency. Veſplſian could not forbear weey- 
ing at ſo moving a fight, but nevertheleſs condemned both 
her and her huſband, and cauſed them to be executed ſoon 
after. The children were brought up at the public ex- 


He ard 
his wife 
are put to 


1 x ne 
un. pence. Of all the actions of Vaßbaſian's reign, this was by ti 
f far the moſt diſagreeable to the public. ; | 0 
Cæciræ Shortly after the execution of Sabinus, Alienus Cacina, and co 
and Mar and that infamous informer Exzrius Marcellus, entered into a un 
cells con- conſpiracv againſt the emperor, and drew over great num- an 
re 2- bers of the prætorian guards. Bot one of the conſpirators v. 
* "A betrayed the whole to Titus, and even delivered to him a int 
406700 copy of the ſpeech which Cæcina was to make to the ſoldiers ki 


A "Hee after the aſſaſination, written with his own hand. This 
„ere 25 . - . a 8 3 
verce and being ſufficient evidence, Cæcina was put to death, without 
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ty any farther trial. Marcellus was tried in form, and con- hi 
cat. demned by the ſenate, but prevented the execution of the it 
. ſentence by cutting his throat with a razor. 5 W 
Feſpafran Leſpaſian was, foon after this, ſeized with a pain in his c 


taken bowels, for which he removed to Cutylia, his paternal eſtate 


in the neighbourhood of Regte, where he uſually went eve- 
ry ſummer to drink the waters of that place, which were e- 
markable for their coolneſs. There he was ſcized, firſt with 
a fever, and afterwards with a flux, which brought him io 
low, that eve:y one began to deſpair of his recovery. How- 
| ever, he ſtill attended buſineſs, received ambaſſadors, and 
1 gave audience to his miniſters. - Finding himſelf grow more 
and more faint, he ſaid one day to thoſe about him, e- 
#2inks I am going to be a ged; alluding to the cuſtom of che 


Romaisy 
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Gn the a ts : 
UC It becomes an emperor t9 die upon his legs; but while 


might und, 
even 
griei, lution, 


She e endearoured to rife, he expired in the arms of thoſe who His death 
ts ei him, in the ſixty-ninth year of his age, and after hay- 
mon ne reigned ten years wanting ſix days, from the time he 
{ame 4:3 proclaimed emperor at Alexandria. = ; 

bo Povidence ſeemed to have raiſed this prince to the empire, and cha- 
5 be- on purpoſe to preſerve it from utter deſtruction. Greatneſs racter. 

and mn! maic/ty, ſays Pliny, wrought no alteration in him, ſave that 
bull. db bis poder of doing good anſverable to his will, He 
nim, eas the ſecond Roman emperor, if not the firſt, who died a 
ndi- dataral death; and the firſt who was ſucceeded by his fon. 

o- lle is ſaid to have been ſo confident, that the empire was de- 
hat find to him and his poſterity by the laws of fate, that he 
vhi- told the ſenate, He was ſure he ſhould keep the ſouercignty to his 
im- (ab, and be ſucceeded in it by his two ſons, in ſpight of all plots 
Me, wid canſpiracies. He ſcarce ever failed to aſſiſt at the debates 
ect, and deſiberations of the ſenate, without aſſuming to himſelf 
in any authority above the other ſenators, whom he frequently 
ar! exhorted to ſpeak their ſentiments with freedo:n, telling 
2 them, That he had called them not blindly to approve his will and 
ge thafurs, but to receive their counſel, and to truſt to, and folloty 
p- I. He was courteous and affable to all, allowing perſons of 
"th erery rank to accoſt him with freedom, the gates of his pa- 
01 lace being conſtantly open, His tenderneſs was ſuch, that 
Xe he could not behold even the greateſt cringinals led to execu- 

by tion, without many ſighs and tears. He was ſo far from 

concealing the meanneſs of his birth, that he frequently diſ- 
nd courſed of it himſelf, and uſed to deride thoſe flatterers who 

2 undertook to derive his pedigree from the founders of Reate, 

n and the companions of Hercules. He deſpiſed titles, and 

rs was with difficulty perſuaded to accept of that of Father of 

a Ms country, to which no one ever had a better claim. The 

rs king of Parthia having written to him in the haughty ſtiſe of 

b arlaces, ting of Kings, to Flavius Veſpaſian, he, without find- 

it ing fault with the title, or reſenting it as an affront, directed 

- his anſwer, thus: Flavius Veſpaſian e Arfaces, Aing of Kings; 

0 ſhewing thereby in what contempt he held ſuch titles. He 

was ſo far from taking delight in public honours, that, when 

$ he triumphed with his ſon Titus over the Fewws, being quite 
tired with the length of that ceremony, he was heard to ſay, 

- Re deſerved ts ſuffer, for having, at his age, defired a triumph, 

8 F ſuch an honour had been due to his anceſtors, or hoped for by 

| . BW 7. He bore with incredible patience the many lam- 

poons that were diſperſed all over the town, reflecting upon 


Mis avarice. He gave no ear to whiſperers, nor ever put any 
one to death, whoſe crimes were not plainly proved. Tho! 
eral conſpiracies were formed againſt him, he could never 
he prevailed upon to put the conſpirators to death, but only 


7 


E, "<< aa . | 8 „33 
ld, That : Pey deſer ved pity, vater than Pill ficht; Tor ft hat 
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who deified their emperors after their death; and V paſian. 
pproach of death, he cried out, with his ufual re --- 
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Feſpafuan. they knew not what a burden the empire was. He carried his 
w—_-— tentiments fo far, that his friends having one day admoniſhg 
him to beware of Metius Pompoſianus, who, ſaid they A 
born under a conſtellation which promiſed him the en- | k 
he immediately named him conſul, adding pleaſantly Inn, 
he is emperor, 7 hope he will remember this good turn, and v, 1 
it. He took the daughter of his inveterate enemy, Vite * 
7 under his protection, gave her a rich dower, and marrieq 
Wl; her into a noble family. Private inſults and injuries were 
things he never remembered. 
4 Ihe only fault with which the ancients have charge 
him 1s his immoderate love of money, which he was not 
aſhamed to procure by means altogether unworthy of au 
e He not only revived the old taxes which Gul; 
had ſuppreſſed, but loaded the provinces with new ones: 
bought commodities, that he might ſell them again to ad. 
vantage ; and deſcended to ſome very low and uncommcy 
impoſts, ſuch as laying a tax upon urine, which gave cn. 
ſion to his ſon Titus to remonſtrate to him the meanneſ; gf 
ſuch an impoſt ; but he, preſenting to his ion the firſt mo- 
ney that accrued from thence, aſked him, 7/hetber the ſmall 
offended him. Neither did he ſcruple the felling of any cf. 
nee, nor pardoning a criminal, however enormous his crime 
were, if he could but raiſe money enough to redeem him- 
ſelf from puniſhment, He is ſaid to have preferred to the 
moſt profitable employments ſuch of his officers as were 


molt noted for their rapaciouſneſs, and to have made uſe of in 
them as ſponges, Wetting them when they were dry, and in 
ſqucezing them when they were wet. He often ſtrove to d 
diiguiſe his avarice by ſome humourous joke; as when cer- h. 
tin ambaſiadors acquainted him, that their nation had or- g; 
dered a conſiderable ſum of money to be laid out in erecting v 
a {tatue to him, and deſired to know where he would plcalc 01 
to have it placed; Here is the baſis, ſaid he, ſtretching out 9 
his hand, Put tte money here, and the ſtatue is reared. Some 00 
have ſaid, that he was covetous by nature; but others ex- jr 
cuſe him on account of the urgent neceſſities of the ſtate, tc 
and the emptineſs of the exchequer, when he firſt came to Wil a! 
the government; for he then publicly declared to the ſenate, Ir 


That the republic could not pojfebly fubſift, without a ſupply of i il ” 
pundred and forty miliivns of fijterces. To this may be added tl 
in his favour, that he always employed his revenues to great t. 


and noble purpoſes, and laid tem Out with uncommon ge- p 
neroſity. His public works and edifices too were very ex- re 
peniive ; his preſents and penſions profuſe and numerous, h 
and his entertainments frequent and magnificent. He ſup- 
ported a great number of poor ſenators, allowed five hundred P 
teſterces a year to every decayed confular, reſtored to theit t. 
* | former luitre ſeveral cities, which had been deſtroyed by fire Wi d 
5 or earthquakes; built aqueducts, and repaircd the pubic Bil 2 


n if | | roads, n 
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ried hi; WW dds. He was likewiſe a pou encourager of learning, and Veſpaſian. 
ꝛ0niſhed WAY fettled an hundred thouſand ſeſterces upon the profeſſors — 
cy, wa BW rhetoric, to be paid yearly out of the exchequer He invited 
empire, Wi ; Rome, and amply rewarded, all ſuch as excelled in any 
> Ma or ſcience. Among theſe, one ſkilled in mechanics hav- 
2d regni ie offered to convey certain columns of a vaſt weight into 
Vite lins * capitol, at a very ſmall expence, Veſpaſſan rewarded him 
married I (; his invention, but would not employ him, ſaying, Ve 
es were , nat hinder the common people from earning their livelihood. 


ln his reign flouriſhed, among other learned men, the hiſto- 


charged WW ran 7 ph, whom he honoured with a ſtatue, the elder 
as not WW l,, and that great orator Quintilian. | 
0 of an : 


h Gull, 
Ones ; 
to ad. 

Oommon 

C Occa- 

neſs gf 

r ſt mo- 


he ſmell 


1 © 5-8 


VESPASIA N was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon Titus, 
ny of. WW who was brought up with Britannicus in the court of Nero, 
crime; and is faid to have taſted the poiſon of which that young 
1 him- "rince died at the emperor's table. From his early years he 
| to the applied himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of rhetoric and poetry, 


= 


Titns, 
— 


; hed þ ͤ;ͤ 
8 were and made a conſiderable progreſs in both. He ſerved firit His riſe. 


> uſe of in quality of tribune in Germany, and afterwards in Britain, 
y. and in both which places he gained no leſs reputation by his mo- 
ore to defy, than by his courage. Upon his return from Britain, 
en cer- he betook himſelf to the bar, and pjeaded ſome cauſes of 
ad or- great importance with uncommon applauſe. He married, 
recing WW while yet very young, Arricidia Tertulla, whoſe father was 
pleale only a Raman knight, but had been captain of the prætorian 
1g out WW guards. Upon her death, he married Marcia Furnilla, deſ- 
dome cended of an illuſtrious family, but divorced her, after hav- 


'S ex- 
ſtate, 


torthip he was advanced to the command of a legion, and 
attended his father into Fudea, in quality of his lieutenant, 


ing by her a daughter, named Julia Salina. After his quæſ- 


me to 

enate, in which poſt he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very eminent 

1 of on manner, and was the means of bringing about a reconcilia- 

added tion between Jeſpaſian and Mucian, to which the former af- 

great WW terwards owed, in a great meaſure, the empire. His ex- 

n ge- ploits during the war againſt the Jetos being particularly 

y cx- WW related in the hiſtory of that people, need not be repeated 

rOUS, here. 

ſup- Sletonius tells us, that, while his father lived, he was His cha- 
ndred proud, cruel, and covetous, and that when any gave him racter be- 
their the leaſt umbrage, he even hired people to demand their fore he 
y fire doom, cither in the theatre, or the camp of the prætorians, came to 
able and then condemned them without farther trial. In admi- the em- 
oads. 


y 


niltring juſtice, continues that author, he was eaſily Dy pire. 
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Tlirs: by prefents ; ſold employments of great truſt, without dh 
knowledge of his father, and abandoned hinifelf to debauch 
ery and riot; inſomuch, that ſcare any man ever em 
the empire with a more ſullied reputation, or more detelel 
by the pcople. | | 3 


But all theſe imputations turned to his praiſe and ay, WMP" 
© _ tage ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne, no prince hy, MM 
He diſ- ever governed better. He then diſmiſſed the beautify) 7; kin 
miſſes Be- renice, who had followed him to Name, with her fh 
renice, Agrippa, the laſt king of Judæa, and, though he was al ve 


ſionately fond of her, obliged her even to leave Jraly, out of 

pure complaiiance to the ſenate and people, who were dir. 

pleated to fee their emperor captivated by a foreign wo. 

man. Though his brother Domitian raiſed great gift: 

bances in the city, by pretending that their father had luft 

him partner in the empire, but that bis will had been 
falſified; yet he could not prevail upon himſelf either 

to puniſh or baniſh him, but, on the contrary, truſt! 

him as his collegue in the empire; conjuring him often in 

private, with tears in his eyes, not to hate a brother why 

| loved him ſincerely, and was willing to allow him a Gus 
Confirms ſhare in the adminiſtration. He confirmed, by one general 
ail the edict, all the gifts of his predeceſſors. He could never be 
grants of prevailed upon to ſend away any one that applied to hin, 
his prede- diſſatisfied, or without ſome hopes of ſucceſs ; whereupey, 
ce:iors. being told by ſome of his friends, that he promiſed more 
than he could well perform, he replied, That u man foul 

depart diſſatisfied from the preſence of a prince. His deſire of 

doing good was ſo great, that being told, one night, that be 

had not granted any one a favour that day, he expreſſed his 

regret with that memorable ſaying, Ay friends, I have 4.0 


day. He completed the reformation of many abuſes which Wiſh, 
had not been e Be remedied in his father's reign, n-. 
tirely abrogating the law of leſe-majeſty, which the accuters an. 


had made {ich a handle of, to work the ruin of innocent Nhe 
His ſeve- perſons, and proceeding againft that infamous tribe with in. 
rity a- flexible ſeverity, cauſing them to be publicly whipped, c- 
gainſt the poſed to the inſults of the populace in all the public places 
informeis. and then to be either ſold for ſlaves, or banifhed to delart 
iſlands, till he had utterly extitpated them. His complat- F 
ſance to the people was ſuch, that, intending to give a they 
of gladiators, he ſignified by a proclamation, that he deſu 
them to regulate it, for that it ſhould he exhibited accoriing 
to their taſte, and not his own. He allowed free acceſs to 
him even whilc he was bathing, and received all with great 
affability and condeſcenſion, and yet fo as to maintain the 
dignity of his rank. He never coveted the property ot an. 
other: nay; he often refuſed even the uſual preſents,, and 
ſuch contributions as were due to him; though no empcid 
was ever more generous than he, nor expended larger 1ums 
in private bountics, and public ſhews and works. He 5 
8 not 
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rot leſs active than his father in repairing the ancient buiid- Titus. 
ut ce , erecting new ones, and taking care of the high roads... 
bauch⸗ 75 he had dedicated tae famous amphitheatre, the ſtately 
me tg * of which are {til} to be ſeen, and finifned with incre- 
eteſteg tle expedition the baths cloſe to it, he entertained the 
1/2, at an immenſe expence, with a naval battle in the 
ran, a Naumachia, cauſed five thouſand wild beaſts of various 
wing kinds to be baited, and entertained the people with a vaſt 
4 Br. variety of magnificent ſhews and feaſts for an hundred days 
ehr veether. 8 a 3 
b bal. His whole conduct was ſo mild and merciful, that he ne- Eis mild- 
out of er would receive any accuſation againſt ſuch as abuſed him; neſs and 
© di. bbt while he did nothing worthy cenſure, he did not re- clemency. 
N. ard calumnies. He was fo tender of the lives of his ſub- 
thay: jects, that when he entered upon the office of chief pontiff, 
| left be ſolemnly declared, That he 155% upon him that dignity, in 
been wer te keep his hands undefited, and pure from the ſhedding of 
etther he; and from that time he never was accefſary to the 
att WW dea of any man, though he might ſeveral times have ex- 
en in erted a juſt revenge: but, however provoked, he ſpared the 
"who WW ciminals, declaring, That he had rather die himſelf than put 
ce er to death. Of this great clemency he gave a remark- 
neal abe inſtance. Two patricians being convicted of conſpi- 
7 be ins againſt him, he freely forgave them, and only admo- 
lin, nilaed them in private, telling them, That as the empire was 
pol, tho rift of deftin t avAS 1 5 He think btaining 1 
ho rift of % it was in vain for them to of obtaining it 
"10% % wn villainy ; that they had better be ſatisfied with the rank 
n a which Providence had allotted them ; and that he would be glad to 
© of ſorve them in any thing elſe that was in his power to grant. At 
© i tie fame time he diſpatched a meſſenger to the mother of one 
Y of thein, who was at a great diſtance, to let her know that 
%% ber fon was alive and out of danger. He then invited them 
uct boch to ſup with him that night; and the next day, placing 
chem by him at a ſhew of the gladiators, when the weapons of 
e e combatants were preſented to him, according to cuſtom, 
ent be defired them to ſurvey them. 
* In the firſt year of his reign, a dreadful eruption of Mount Dreadful 


„his deſolated e ee laying waſte the country to a eruption 
© WH zccat diſtance, and deſtroying ſeveral cities with their inha- of Mount 


214 0 . 0 . _ 4 
at bitants ; among the reſt, Pampeii and Herculauum; the ruins Pyjuvius. 


5 of which laſt have been lately diſcovered. Puteoli and Cumæ 
104 were alſo greatly damaged. Such was the violence of this 
1 eruption, that, the ancients aſſure us, that the burning aſhes 
chat were thrown out of the mountain reached 4fica, Hgypt, 
0 and Sria ; and were ſo thick at Rome, as to darken the air, 
nnd turn the day into night. The elder Pliny, who was then 
tue at ſenum, where he commanded the fleet riding there, cu- 
ons co know the cauſe of this phenomenon, went imme- 
n e telx on board one of the gallies, and failed towards Mount 
* api. He purſued his courie, though ſtones, aihes, and 
* | earth, 
vas | 
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Titus. earth, began already to ſhower down upon his ſhi 

wy reached Stabiæ, between Pompeli and Surrentum, whe. , 

the inhabitants had all hes the place, he ball 

night, the better to obſerve, during the darkneſs, the m 1 

tain, which ſeemed all on a blaze. The ſame night 10 

ful earthquake happened at Stabiæ; and ſuch quantities 

ſtones fell, that Pliny would have put to ſea again, had 1 

Death of not been prevented by contrary winds. The fire aPproa *. 

the elder ing, he attempted to ſave himſelf by flight; but, though 0 5 

Pliny. ported by two of his domeſtics, he ſoon fell, ſuffocated a 
the thickneſs of the air and the ſtench of the ſulphur; 

Titus re- Ihe following year, Titus gave many remarkable inſtance 

pairs the of his humanity and goodnature ; in repairing, at his on 

damages expence, the loſſes which Campania had ſuffered by the erup- 

done by tion of Mount Veſuvius, ſending into that country two con. 

the erup- ſulars, to ſee the cities which had been deſtroyed rebuilt a 

tion, his expence; and going thither ſhortly after himſelf, any 

diſtributing immenſe ſums among the unhappy ſufferer; 

While he was in Campania, a dreadful fire broke out in 

Rome, which laſted three days and as many nights, and t. 

duced to aſhes, among many other buildings, both public ang 

Private, the library of Auguſtus, with all the books in it; th nc 

theatre of Pompey, and great part of the Capitol. Upon thei 1; 

firſt news of this calamity, Titus haſtened back to Rome, dil i: 

ublicly declared, that the whole Joſs ſhould fall upon hin. WM, 

and by a He was as good as his word : for, though many cities and fo- by 

fire at reign provinces offered to bear their ſhare in the expence, he Ml 

Rome. would not accept of any aſſiſtance, but choſe rather to fell 

even the ornaments and furniture of his own palaces, to d- e 

fray the vaſt expence of rebuilding the temples, public el . 

fices, and houſes of private men. re 

A plague This conflagration was followed by the moſt dreadful peſi- ct 

at Rome. lence that had ever raged in Rome ; thought to have been ef 

occaſioned by the aſhes of Mount Veſuuins, which had co- ha 

vered the country to a great diſtance. Titus left no remedy Mi we 

unattempted to abate the malignity of the diſtemper, exen- 7. 

ing all the care of a good prince, all the tenderneſs of a fl. in 

ther; comforting the people with his edicts, and relieving or: 

them with his bounties. an. 

Laſt year, Titus had aſſumed the title of emperor, with hac 

the uſual ſolemnity, on account of the advantages which the abe 

brave A2r:cola had gained during his ſecond campaign in Bri- pit 

tain : and now the ſenate, out of a real ſenſe of gratitude, no 

conferred new honours upon him. What they were, we a: edi 

not told; but the good emperor did not live to enjoy them. nu 

Suctonius tells us, that he exhibited ſhews, during which he | 

ſhed many tears in the preſence of the multitude, and retired juſt 

as ſoon as they were over into the country of the Sabines The ve 

firſt night he lay out of Rome, he was ſeized with a violent WM ſtra 

fever; but continued his journey in a litter, being deſirous q Fin | 

| | en as 
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1 his days in the ſame houſe where his father died. He Titus. 
e it with much difficulty, and died there ſoon after hi 

1 in the forty-firſt year of his age, after having reigned 
6: years, two months, and twenty days. Philiſtratus ſays, The death 
iſoned by his brother Domitian: but Plutarch of Titus. 


he was pol l 
Wes his TA to the immoderate uſe of baths. He far ex- Year of 


"elled all his predeceſſors, and was equalled by few of his Rome 833. 
ſucceſſors. He knew no advantage in being higher than of Chr;/# 
others, but that of being able to do the more good. He was 81. 

a ſtranger to pride and oftentation, and behaved with ſuch _ 

ternal tenderneſs to all his ſubjects, that he was deſervedly His cha- 

filed, THE DELIGHT OF MankinD. | racer, 
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TITUS was ſucceeded by his brother Domitian, who, Domitian 
notwithſtanding the bad opinion which many already had of acknow- 


on the WW him, was immediately acknowledged emperor, without the ledged 

„ and eat oppoſition. The beginning of his reign ſeemed to pro- emperor. 

bim. nice happineſs to his people, whoſe love he ſtudied to gain, 

ad fe- by diſguifing his vices, and affecting the oppoſite virtues. He The be- 

ce, he then ſhewed ſuch an abhorrence to every kind of cruelty, ginning 

o fel that he was once going to forbid the ſacrificing of every living of his 

0 de. creature. He was ſo far from betraying any inclination to reign pro- 

eck avarice, that he gave inſtances of a temper truly magnifi- miſing. 
eent, preſenting his officers and miniſters with large ſums to 

pelti- WW {et them above the temptation of doing mean things. He 

been WW refuſed to accept of any inheritances left him by perſons who 


had children; forgave all debts due to the Exchequer that 

meds WW were above five years ſtanding; forbad all the officers of the 

xent- Wl Treaſury to ſue any one for debts that were not quite clear 

a f. and undoubted ; confirmed, by one general edict, all the 

ung rants of his predeceſſors; encreaſed the pay of the ſoldiers; . 
and finiſhed, at a vaſt expence, all the public buildings which His vaſt 

wit had been begun by Titus. Plutarch tells us, that he expended EXPEnce 

the above twelve thouſand talents only in the gilding of the ca- In build- 

Br. pitol; and that every part of his own palace was {till much ing-. 

ude more magnificent than that ſtately temple. To the ancient 

© ae I edifces which he repaired or rebuilt, he added an incredible 

zem. number of new ones. | 

4 He was affiduous and unbiaſſed in the adminiſtration of 

10 Juſtice ; puniſhed, with the utmoſt ſeverity, ſuch judges as 
vere accuſed of having received bribes; and kept the magi- 

ent g firates of the city, as well as the governors of the provinces, 

n in ſuch awe, that they never behaved with ſo much modeſty 


nas in his time, Though be was never known to 3 A 
| 8 o0k 


448 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Domitian book after his acceſſion to rhe empire, except the mem; 
Lym which Tiberius left, yet he repaired the libraries which b 

| been burnt in the laſt fires, and even ſent perſons to fog 
aria to procure copies of ſuch books as had periſhed in rs 

flames. He made ſeveral good laws: ſuch as, prohibitir, 

all ſcandalous writings; making adultery a capital crime. * 
reſtraining the debaucheries of the people: all which wel 

received with great applauſe. But his putting to death the 

wards the end of the firſt, or in the beginning of the fecone 

He puts year of his reign, his own couſin Flavius Fong for ng 
F.avius crime, but becauſe the public crier had, by miſtake, inſtead 
Sabinus to of conſul, proclaimed him emperor, in the allembly of the 
death, people, filled the city with univerſal terror. Sabinus bad 


married Julia, the daughter of the emperor Tztus ; and that, | 


| we are told, was the ſource of Domitian's jealouſy, 
His mock In the ſecond year of his reign he undertook an expedition 
expediti- againſt the Catti, the moſt warlike nation in all Germany 
on againſt He attacked them without the leaſt provocation, and while 


the Catti. they were quite unprepared for war : laid waſte part of the! 


country, took a few peaſants prifoners, and then, upon ad- 
vice that the enemy were aſſembling their forces, haſten 
For which back to Rome, Where the ſenate decreed him a triumph for 
he tri- his pretended victory. From this time he conſtantly wore 
umphs, the triumphal robe in the ſenate, and upon all public occa— 
dons. On this account, he promiſed to increaie the pay of 
the foldiers; but not having wherewithal to do it, and at 
the ſame time {uppiy his other extravagances, he ſoon afte; 
betook himſelf to all manner of rapine and violence. 
In the mean time eu ſent Domitian a plain and motel 
account of his having intirely reduced Fritain. The em- 
Is jealous perer received it with ſeeming joy, but real anguiſh; being 
of. Igricola ſtung to the very heart with the thought of a ſubject's having 
and recalls eclipſed his own boaſted glory. However, diſſembling his 
him. rancour, he made the ſenate decree triumphal ornaments to 
Agricola, and a ſtatue crowned with laurel ; heightening theſe 
honours with many expreſſions of great eſteem: but at the 
ſame time he reſcived to recall him: and, that this might not 
be imputed to jealouſy or envy, he cauſed a report to be 
ſpread, that he intendeded to give him the government of 
Syria, then vacant, and always reſerved for perſons of high 
rank. Some ſay, that Donutian actually bed one of 
his freedmen with the inſtrument by which Agricola was ap- 
pointed to that high poit ; but that meeting him as he was 
croſſing the channcl, he returned back without ſpeaking to 
him. Whether or not this be true, is uncertain ; but Ari 
cola had already reſigned his command in Britain to Sallujliu 
Secundus. Arriving at Rome, he entered the city in the night, 
purpoſely to avoid all popular diſtinction, and went directiy 10 
the palace, where Domitian received him with a cold embrace 
and without faying a fingle word. From this time Agriv 
reſolved to avoid every thing that could in the leaſt a 
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OF THE hl 449 
him from other men, and to bury in retirement thoſe virtues Domitian 
{or which he plainly ſaw he ſhould ſoon be hated. = — 

The ſame year, Cariomer, 1 of the Cheruſci, a German 
being driven from his dominions by the Catti, be- Refuſes to 
had ſubmitted to the Romans, and given them ho- aſſiſt the 
ſtaces, had recourſe to Domitian for aſſiſtance. But the em- Chera/cz, 
belor not caring to engage in a War with that fierce nation, 
contented himſelf with ſending his friend and ally a ſum of 
money inſtead of troops, which, he ſaid, he could not wel} 
l T he next year, the Sarmatians and Sue- 


ſpare at that time. ; | | 
d into an alliance againſt the Romans, who loft 


gans ENtere , a 
whole armies in Mejia, Dacia, Germany, and Pannonia, thro” 
ihe bad conduct of their generals: but the particulars of theſe 
wars have not been tranſmitted to us. We only know, by 
ſome medals which have reached us, that Doamztzan went 
upon lome expedition, for which He triumphed this year. 
On his return to Rome, he abandoned himſelf to all man- 
fer of cruelty, and put to death ſeveral illuſtrious perſons, Puts mas 
becauſe certain aſtrologers; whom he. conſulted, told him, ny perſons 
ticy were deſtined to the empire. Maſius Pompoſianus, againſt of diftine- 
whom ſome deſigning perſons had endeavoured in vain to {tir tion to 
up the emperor 2 cſpaſrarn, was, on this occaſion, baniſhed to death, 
tlie iſland of Cor/ica, where, he was ſoon after put to death 
by Domitian's order. Nerva, who ſucceeded him in the em- 
pire, would have ſuffered the ſame doom, had not ſomebody 
aſſured Domitian, that he had no reaſon to fear him, for that he 
could not live many days. Multitudes of ſenators and knights 
were this year accuſed of treaſon, and either ſentenced to 
death by the ſenate, or ordered by Domitian to diſpatch them- 
ſelyes. Of theſe the moſt illuſtrious was ÆAlius Lama, whom 
he cauſed to be publicly executed only for a jeſt. Domitian, 
who had taken away his wife, commending one day his 
voice, Lama anſwered, Yet, alas! I muft be filent. Civicus 
Circalis was murdered during his proconſulſhip of Ajay un- 
der pretence of his intending to raiſe diſturbances in the 


nations 
cauſe he 


ſtate; but, in reality, becauſe he had accepted of that go- 


ernment when it fell to him by lot. Agricola, warned by 
this, when either the proconſulſhip of Aſia, or that of Africa, 
muſt have fallen to him by lot, preſented a petition to the 
emperor, begging to be excuſed from being a candidate to 
either. Domutian not only granted his requeſt, but even re- 
ceived his formal thanks for that great favour. Salvius Coc- 
canus was put to death for celebrating the birth-day of the 
emperor Otho, who was his uncle by the father's fide : Sal- 
laſtius Lucullus, who ſucceeded Agricola in the government of 
Britain, for ſuffering a new kind of lances to be called by his 
own name; Frunins Riufticus, for publiſhing a writing in praiſe 
of the celebrated Tiraſca, and of Helnidius Friſcus; and Ma- 
ternus, for having declaimed againſt tyranny and tyrants. All 
the profeſſors of philoſophy were driven inte exile; and, that 
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4.50 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Domitian nothing which was worthy or honeſt might any where be 
— ſeen, ſays Tacitus, a new kind of cruelty was exerted : the 
works of men of genius being burnt publicly in the F. coll 
rum. In ſhort, ſuch was the melancholy ſtate of Rome, e. 
every thing 5 the jealous tyrant fear or offence; and both | 
| were ſure of being puniſhed with death. 
Abandons In the beginning of his reign, he treated informer; with 
himſelf to great ſeverity, and ſolemnly declared that he would neye; | 
all man- give ear to them : but now he encouraged them more than 
ner of any other prince had done; their perſons were declared fa. 
lewdneſs, cred; and the more they were deteſted by the public, the 
avarice, more they were cheriſhed by the emperor. In the midſt of | 
and extor- his cruelties, he abandoned himſelf to all manner of lewdnef: 
tion. and debauchery, equalling, in that reſpect, the moſt infa- 
- mous of his predeceſſors. His avarice was equal to his lewd- 
neſs and cruelty, practiſing every ſort of rapine and extortion, | 
and confiſcating the eſtates of the wealthy upon the ſlighteſt 
pretence. He ſeized upon the effects even of perſons he had 
never known, if he could but find any one witneſs to depoſe, | 
That he had heard the deceaſed ſay, That Cæſar was his heir. 
By theſe means he reduced to beggary the moſt opulent per- 
fons in Rome, Italy, and all the provinces of the Roman em- 
pire, The heavy tributes, and the rigour with which they 
were exacted, occaſioned great diſorders, and frequent revolt; | 
in the diſtant provinces: in particular, the Naſamonians, 2 
people of Africa, no longer able to bear the load, took up 
arms this year, defeated Flaccus, governor of Numidia, 
ſtormed his camp, and put great numbers of his men to the | 
ſword. But Flaccus rallying his troops, fell unexpectedly | 
upon them, while they were intoxicated with the wine they 
had found in the Roman camp, and cut them all off to a man. 
Domitian, elated with this victory, bragged in the ſenate, 
T hat he had cut off the whole nation of the Naſamonians : for he 
always aſcribed to himſelf the advantages gained by his offi- 
cers; but to others every miſcarriage, even though occaſioned 
by a ftrict obſervance of his orders. This year he aſſumed 
Aſſumes the title of Lord, and that of God; not being afhamed, in 
the titles dictating an ordinance to one of his ſecretaries, to begin it 
of Lord thus: 5 Lord and God orders and commands, &c. He like- 
and God. wiſe enacted, that all ſhould pay him divine worſhip, and 
forbid any one from that time ever to addreſs him by any other 
name than that of Lord and God. Temples and altars were 
| Petr to him, and he himſelf offered ſacrifices to his own 
ivinity. | | 
Inſtitution In hc ſixth year of Domitian's reign, were inſtituted the 
of the Ca- Capitoline ſports, or games, ſo much ſpoken of by the writers 
proline of thoſe days; according to whom, they were to be cele- 
games. brated, as the Olympic games, at the end of four years com- 
Year of plete, and in the beginning of the fifth. As they were ex- 
Reme $39. hibited in honour of Fupiter Capitolinus, the emperor preſided 
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OF THE WORLD. 
in perſon, attended by the prieſt of Jupiter and the Domitian 


college of the Flavian prieſts. 

The war with the Dactans, the moſt bloody and dangerous The Da- 
any in Domitian's reign, happened about this time. This cian war. 
warlike nation then inhabited the countries now called Mol- 


at them 


 Valachia, and Tranſylvania. They were not only men 
3 ſtrength, but —_— courage; deſpiſing 1 
which they looked upon as the end of a tranſitory, and the 
beginning of an happy and laſting life. This doctrine they 
1d learned of the philoſopher Zamolxis, whom ſome ſup- 
oſs to have been the diſciple of Pythagoras; others, to have 
ſved long before his time. Duras, wha ruled them, by a 
moderation which hardly can be matched in hiſtory, volun- 
arily reſigned the ſovereignty to Decebalus, becauſe he 
thought him better qualified than himſelf for ſo great a truſt. 
The particulars of the war are not known, otherwiſe than by 
in account we find of it in Jomandes; according to whom, 
the Dacians, dreading the effects of the — avarice, 
broke their alliance with the Romans, croſſed the Danube, 
drove away the troops ſtationed on the banks of that river, 
fell upon Oppius Sabinus, governor of 1 defeated and 
killed him, and ſeized all the forts and caſtle 
in their neighbourhood. Hereupon Domitian, having raifed 
j formidable army, marched himſelf at the head of it into I- 
rium. Upon his approach, Decebalus ſent ambaſſadors to 
him, offering to put an end to the war, and renew the for- 
mer treaties : but Domitian, inſtead of returning any anſwer, 
ordered the flower of his forces to advance againſt the Da- 


s of the Romans © 


ASI 


tian, under the command of Cornelius Fuſcus, who was de- The Ro- 
feated with prodigious ſlaughter, and himſelf killed, with the mans de- 
los of an eagle, a great quantity of arms, all the engines of feated, 


war, and a vaſt number of captives, The news of this de- 
feat alarmed Domitian, who was already returned to Rome, 
where he made as dreadful havock of the ſenate and people, 
as the Dacians had done of the ſoldiery. He thereupon left 
lone a ſecond time, giving out, that he would head the army 
in perſon : but he ſtopped in the city of Mz/ia, and ſent 


the fortune of the cans re- 


is generals againſt the enemy. _— bloody battles were The Da- 
alt, 


fought with various ſucceſs : but at 


Rimans prevailing, Decebalus was forced to ſue for peace. ceive a 


Danitian refuted to grant it upon any terms: but, inſtead of great 
purſuing the war with vigour, and forcing him, as he might gyerthrow 


cally have done, to ſubmit at diſcretion, he turned his arms 
unit the Quadi and Marcomani, becauſe they had not ſent 
lim ſuccours during the war with the Dacians. Theſe two 
nations, though famous for their ſtrength and valour, un- 
willing to ſuffer the calamities of an unneceſſary war, ſent 
deputies to the emperor, begging him to forbear hoſtilities, 
which thay were not conſcious of having deſerved. But Do- 


nitian, inſtead of liſtening to their entreaties, cauſed their 


ambaſſadors to be murdered ; which fo provoked thoſe war- 
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452 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Domitian like people, that, collecting all their youth, they took t. 
held, engaged Domitian, and put him to lot” pak thy 


zi, con of money, and a great number of workmen and artificers gf 


cludes a all profeſſions; and likewiſe engaged to pay him yearly 3 
ſhameful certain ſum, which was ſent punctually till the reign of Y 
peace with jan; when that prince, aſhamed that the NU, ſnoutg! 
the Daci- be tributaries to any one, refuſed to pay it; ſaying, That De- 


ans. cebalus had never conquered him. Upon the concluſion of this 
opprobrious peace, Domitian wrote to the ſenate, telling 


them, That he had at length forced the Dacians to ſubmit t fh 


Roman yoke : and at the ſame time he dipatched to Rome the 
ambaſſadors of Decebalus, with a letter written to him b 
that prince, or rather, as was generally believed, feigned þ 
himſelf, wherein the Dacian owned himſelf conquered, and 
no longer able to withſtand fo brave a commander as Do 


For which lian. The ſenate thereupon decreed him a triumph, which] 


he tri- he enjoyed upon his return; triumphing at the fame tine 
umphs. over the Daciaus, of whom he had purchaſed peace at the 
expence of an annual tribute; and over the Quadi and Mar- 
comani, by whom he had been utterly defeated and Criven 
out of the field. After this, he celebrated the ſecular games 

with great pomp and magnificence. 
The revolt About two years after Domitian's return from this famous 
of L. Ai expedition, L. Antonius, governor of Upper Germany, where 
Fomtus, he had two legions under his command, being provoked with 
| the tyrannical conduct of the emperor, and depending upon 
the fidelity and affection of his ſoldiers, aſſumed the imperial 
title, and was acknowledged emperor, not only by his own 


ſoldiers, but by moſt of the German nations, who promited] 


him powerful ſuccours, not out of efteem for him, but thro! 
hatred to Domitian. The news of this revolt no fooner reached 


Rome, than Domitian haſtened to ſuppreſs it, leading with 


him the pretorian bands, the flower of all the troops then 
in Italy, all the ſenators, and greateſt part of the Rec 
knights, even ſuch as had abſented themſelves from the city, 


and led a retired life, haſtening to join him on this occaſion, 


leſt they fhould afterwards be accuſed of having abandone! 
their emperor in time of danger: a charge which would haus 
coſt them their lives. However, he had not proceeded fe- 
on his march, when he received an account of tlic total oc. 
«ho is de- throw of L. Antonius, whole army was entirely cut off, 4 
feated and he himſelf ſlain, by L. Maximus, who, after this vice, 
killed. prudently burnt all Antonius's papers, that the en 
might not take occaſion from them to renew his cu 
But this precaution availed little with the blood-thit | 


rant, who made ſtrict ſearch after Aytonuis's accomplice. 


D * 
then, as abject as he had been haughty before, ſent wo Ba, 


Dometion, balus, with offers of peace upon very advantageous terms: 

defeated which the Dacian, whoſe army had been greatly weakened | 
by the wiſely accepted of. Domitian ſent him a diadem, as an ac. 
Marcoma- knowledgment of his being king; together with a large ſum 
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oft cruel torture perſons of all ranks and condi- Domitian 
he leaſt ſuſpicion of their having been privy to- 
or even upon the ſlighteſt intimation of their 
having been at all intimate with Autonius. On this occaſion, 
al thoſe whoſe birth or virtues gave him the leaſt umbrage, 
were executed or baniſned, and their eſtates ſeized. From 
tis time, Domitian could not ſuffer two legions to be quar- 
vred in the ſame camp during the winter, but kept them 
al at ſome diſtance from each other. This year a ſecond A ſecond 
counterfeit Nero appeared in Aſia, and had recourſe to the counter- 
tins of Parthia, who furniſhed him with troops, and ſeemed feit Nero 
incſined to quarrel with the Romans on his account, but was appears. 
at laſt prevailed upon by Domitian to deliver him up to the 
wernor of Syria, by whom he was put to death. 
The next year, Domitian took the title of emperor three 
times; but for what exploits we know not: probably for ex- 
peditions as glorious as thoſe againſt the Dacians, Quadi, and 
Harcomani. The following year afforded nothing remarka- 
ble: but the year after that, M. Ulpius Trajanus, who ſuc- 
ceeded Nerva in the empire, and Acilius Glabria, being con- 
ſuls, Domittan obliged this laſt, who was a man of great 
ſtrength and activity, to fight in the arexa a huge lion, whom 
he overcame and killed. The applauſe of the people on 
this occaſion rouſed the jealouſy of the emperor, who there- 
upon, under pretence of ſome crime or other, baniſhed Aci- 
lv, and ſoon after cauſed him to be murdered in the place of The con- 
his exile, After this, he treated the people with a great many ſulG/ab-7- 
news, the moſt magnificent that had ever yet been ſeen. 27 4cil:s 
In a vaſt lake, dug on purpoſe, near the Tiler, a ſea-fight put to 
was repreiented, with ſuch numbers of ſhips as amounted to death. 
complete fleets. In the combats of gladiators, not only men, 
hut alſo women, and ſome of them of quality, entered the 
liſts; and in the amphitheatre, two battles were exhibited, 
the one of horſe, and the other of foot; which fo pleaſed the 
populace, that, forgetting at once all his cruelties, they be- 
ſtowed higher encomiums upon him than they had ever given 
either to Titus or Veſpaſian. 
In the twelfth year of Demitian's reign, died, in the fifty- 
Ixth year of his age, the celebrated Apriccla: one of tne 
reateſt commanders, and beſt citizens, that Rome ever had. 
is death was deſervedly lamented as a public misfortune ; 
and what heightened the general concern, was, a ſuſpicion 
of his having been poiſoned by Domitian's order. His ſon-in- 
law, Tacitus, does not ſay there was any proof of this; but 
from the tenor of Domitian's behaviour towards him, there is 
great reaſon to ſuſpect it. | | | 
# lhe ſame year, Bræbius Maſſa, an infamous accuſer, was Bbius 
2mſelf accuſed by the people of Bithynia, for his tyrannical Maya, an 
extortions during his government of that country, The infamous 
younger Plizy, and Herennius Senecio were appointed by the acculer, 
— Ge 3 1 ſenate arraigned- 
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ſenate to plead the cauſe of the Ei hynians; which they did { 
effectually, that Bæbius was condemned, and the conf l 
were ordered to ſeize his eſtate and effects, But other but. 
neſs intervening, and the execution of the ſentence bein 
thereby delayed from day to day, Senecio, fearing leaſt the 


delinquent ſhould ſecrete part of his goods, begged Pliny to 
join him in applying for immediate execution of the ſentence | 


Accordingly, they went both together to the conſuls, here 
they found Bæbius, who, upon hearing their buſineſs, wa 
ſo provoked, that he immediately charged Senecio with tres. 


ſon, and ſummoned him before the emperor. The yer; 


name of treaſon {truck the whole aſſembly with terror: but 


Pliny, without „ the leaſt fear, told Bæbius, he u 


very ſorry he did not alſo charge him with the ſame crime, for far 
his ſilence with reſpect to him, ſhould induce the people to think jg 
had not acted againſt him with as much zeal as! Senecio; aul 
2 he ſhould be ſorry any one ſhould entertain ſo bad an epinim if 
im. | | | 

Domitian, now more cruel, if poſſible, than he had ever 
been, began to put in execution the deſign he had long ſince 
formed, of utterly extirpating the ſenate, and deſtroying 
hb or virtue. The iflands, ſays Tacitus, de- 

ſcribing theſe unhappy times, were peopled with exiles; th 
rocks contaminated wth blood : but more horrid ſtill were the m. 
wages of cruelty at Rome. It was treaſonable, to be noble; 
capital, to be rich; criminal, to have borne honours ; un- 
pardonable, to have declined them ; and the reward of worth 
and virtue was quick and inevitable deſtruction. Nor were 
the iniquities of the informer more ſhocking than the great- 
neſs of their rewards ; for to ſome were given, as the ſpoils 
of the ſtate, the dignity of pontiff, and that of conſul; 
others were appointed governors of provinces ; and other 
were made . and confidents at home. Con- 
trouling — confounding all things, they exerted their ter- 
rors, and reeked their vengeance, in every nation. dlaves 
were ſuborned againſt their maſters, freedmen againſt their pa- 
trons, and ſuch as had no enemies were betrayed and undone 
by their friends. Among the number of illuſtrious perſons 
put to death at this time, Tacitus reckons, Helvidius, Ruſt 
cus, and Senecio. Helvidius, who was of conſular rank, was 
accuſed of treaſon, in having wrote a poem wherein he wa 
ſaid to have reflected on the emperor. The moment he ap- 
peared to plead his cauſe before the ſenate, Publicius Certi, 
one of the judges, ſeized him, with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
other ſenators, and, without allowing him to ſpeak, dragged 
him to priſon, where he was executed. Ruſticus and Seneci 
ſuffered for having written in praiſe of Thraſea and Helvius 
Priſcus. Senecio had wrote a life of this laſt, at the requel 
of his widow Famia, who, for havig deſired it, was, with 
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baniſhed to a deſert iſland; to which ſhe carried with her, Domitian 


25 her on 8 : 
her misfortunes, though it was declared capital to read or 


keep it. Domitian, not ſatisfied with the death of theſe great 
dered their writings to be burnt ; as 1½, ſays Tacitus, 


= 1 "thereby have deſtroyed the ideas and memory of mankind. 


ul 
2 mia Gratilla, the wife of Ruſticus, and Junius Mauricus, 
his — — were likewiſe baniſhed; and one Hermogenes, 
of Tarſus, was put to death for having ſpoken diſreſpectfully 
of the emperor, under borrowed names, in a hiſtory which he 


publiſhed ; all who were concerned in tranſcribing or ſellin 


of which, were condemned to be crucified. After this, _ All philo- 


ly comfort, the book which had been the cauſe off. 


chiefly out of hatred to Ry/ticus, who profeſſed the philoſo- ſophers 
phy of the ſtoics, a decree was iſſued whereby all philoſo- baniſhed. 


hers were baniſhed from Rome, and every laudable ſcience 
expelled Italy. The famous Epictetus, Lucius Teleſinus, Ar- 
temidorus, and ſeveral others, were, in conſequence of this 
order, obliged to leave the city. This laſt had contracted 
great debts, but for laudable purpoſes, ſays Pliny, who ſup- 
plied him with money to diſcharge them, when his other 
triends, who were much richer, abandoned him in his di- 
ſtreſs, The philoſopher would afterwards have reimburſed 
Pliny; but he generouſly made him a preſent of the debt. 
Pliny went frequently to ſee him in the place of his retire- 
ment, though he knew that he expoſed himſelf thereby to 
great danger, eſpecially as he was at that time prætor: and, 
in fact, had not Domitian been cut off ſoon after, he would 
probably have undergone the ſame fate which moſt of his 


friends had ſuffered ; a memorial being found among the em- 


peror's papers, after his death, drawn up by the famous in- 
former Metius Carus, againſt Pliny. ; 


The famous Apollonius Tyaneus, is ſaid to have come to Apollonius 


Rome in this perſecution, and there to have contracted a Tyancus 
ſtrict friendſhip with Nerva, Rufus, and Salvidienus Orfitus, encou- 
whom he ſolicited to conſpire againſt Domitian, and to deliver rages a 


the world from fo bloody a tyrant. The conſpiracy was ac- conſpiracy 


tually formed, but the execution of it put off for want of againſt 


courage in the conſpirators : and in the mean time, the em- Domitian, 


peror, ſuſpecting their deſign, accuſed them of treaſon before 
the ſenate. The charge was not proved; but nevertheleſs 
Rufus and Orfitus were baniſhed to the iſlands, and Nerva to 
the city of Tarentum. Orfitus was ſoon after put to death in 
the place of his exile : what became of Rufus we know not; 
but Nerva's life was ſpared, becauſe another aſtrologer aſſured 


Domitian that he could not live many days. In the begin- The con- 
ing of the next year another conſpiracy was diſcovered againſt ſpiracy of 


him ; at the head of which was ans Celſus, who, finding Fum-nius 
himſelf betrayed, begged and obtained a private audience of Tei us. 


the emperor, in which, throwing himſelf at his feet, and ac- 
coſting him with the title of Lord and of God, he proteſted 
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Domitian That, as to himſeif, he was quite innocent of the crime laid 15 * 
ky charge; but would, if he was allowed a ſhort reprieve, Aiſer: . 
| all theſe who were concerned in the plot, and produce undeniaſ 
proofs of their guilt, The reprieve was granted; and C/ 1 
by putting off the promiſed diſcovery from time to 
under various pretences, till Domitian was killed, he c 
The ſe- the danger that threatened him. 

cond ge- The fourteenth year of this tyrant's reign is remarkable fy; 
neral per- his cruel perſecution of the Chri/tians, of whom infinite 
iecution. numbers were put to death both at Roe and in the province: 
Year of This was the ſecond general perſecution. Among the many 
Rome847. illuſtrious perſons who ſuffered in this glorious cauſe, were 
of Chri/# ſeveral of the emperor's own relations: viz. Flavius Clemey; 
95. his own couſin-german and collegue in the conſulſhip, and 
4 the two Flauiæ Domitillez; one the wife, and the other the 
niece, of Flavius Clemens, the fon of Flavius Sabinus, who 
was brother to Veſpaſian. It was in this perſecution that St. 
Jahn was baniſhed to the iſland of Patmos, where he wrote 
the Apocalypſe. This ſame year, Demitian, in order to deter 
his own treedmen from any attempts upon his life, put to 
death Epaphroditus, formerly Nero's frecdman and ſecretary, 

Death of for having helped that prince to kill bini{-]F. 
Domitian The next year, the laſt of Demztiar's life, mary prodivies 
foretold. are ſaid to have happened at Rome and in the pf. es. 
The city was, for eight months together, larme gt 
daily with dreadful claps of thunder, and fl. fs 0! . 
ning: the capitol, the temple of the Flower filly, ini 
emperor's own chamber, Were thinder-frrick : the ig ce 
tion upon one of his ſtatues was beaten off, an!, byte vie 
lence of the ſtorm, carrie into a neighbouring mount 
the oracle at Præneſte, which had always returned favour 
ble anſwers, now preſaged nothing but calamities on: Faugh— 
ter. Domitian himſeif dreamed, IJ'hat /finerun, w un he 
looked upon as his tutclar deity, had withdrawn her, fon 
a temple which he had conſecrated to her, telling lin. That 


Th 


1 had dijarmed her, aid fhe could no loner proc Hin. 


tune, 


ſcaped 


ut nothing, we are told, icrrined hin ſo mich 53 the au- 
ſwer of one #/-/.;@rio7, an aſtrologer, and what onto there- 
on: for he, being accuſed of having ioretold be death of 
the emperor, and not denying the charge, Pznlin alked 
him, Il hether he knew what world be his own fate! The attro- 
loger anſwered, That he fhould ſlortly be devoured by dig. Upon 
this, Domitian, thinking to ew the falſity of his art, or- 
dered him to be put to death immediately, and his body to be 
Þurat. The firſt part of the ſentence yas executed; but be- 
fore the body was half conſumed, jt was thrown down, with 
the funeral pile, by a violent ſtorm, and devgured by dogs. 
Larginus Proculus, another aſtrologer, foretold publicly in 
Germany, that the eightcenth of September would prove the 
lait day of Domitian's life. He was thereupon 1 
F * 1 . 
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d ſent to the emperor, in whoſe preſence he maintained the Domitian 


* on of his prediction, and was, on that account condemned 
valle 0 de executed on the nineteenth of that month: but Domnitian 
ſus, heing murdered the day before, as he had foretold, he not 
ne, only eſcaped unkurt, but was preſented with a large fum by 
Iped Veda, Who ever after held him in great eſteem. Su ; 

3 Damitian, terrified with theſe prodigies and predictions, He lives 
for and alarmed by his own guilty conſcience, lived in conti- in conti- 
Nite nu2] fears and agonies, _— all men and every thing, nual fears 

s even the moſt intimate of and ago- 


and daily ſacrificing to his diſtrut r 

his friends, if they chanced to give him the leaſt ſort of um- mes. 

brage. His fears were ſuch, that he would not permit any 

criminal, however loaded with chains, to plead before him, 

till he had firſt ſecured his chains in his hands. : 
A young child with whom he uſed to divert himſelf, hav- A conſpi- 


ces, 
any 
ere 
ens, 
and 


the 
'ho ing one day, while he was aſleep, taken from under his head racy form- 
Ft, 2 paper, to play with it, the empreſs Domitia happening to ed againlt 
ote meet him, took it out of his hand, and looked at it, when, him, 
ter to her great ſurprize, ſhe found it contained the names of 
to ſeveral Illuſtrious perſons deſtined to ſlaughter, and her own 
55 name at the head of them, with thoſe of Narbanus and Petro- 
| tus ſecundus, commanders of the prætorian guards; and of 
es Parthenius, the emperor's chamberlain. She immediately 
s, communicated this diſcovery to them, and it was that inſtant 


Ns reſolved to kill him, before he could put his bloody deſign in 
execution. Nephanus, one of his freedmen, undertook to 

| ftrike the blow. | 
| The day before he was killed, he ordered ſome fine fruit, 
which was preſented to him, to be reſerved for the next day; 
adding, Fit be my fortune to eat it: then turning to thoſe about 
him, Zo-morrew, ſaid he, the Moon will appear bloody in Aqua- 
ris, and fomething will _ which will be much talked of. 
About midnight he was ſo terrified that he leaped out of hs 
bed, However, he went the next morning to the forum, to 
adminiſter juſtice, and returned to the palace an hour be- 
fore mid-day, which was the time he dreaded moſt. Having 
therefore aſked what time of the day it was; and one of the 
conipirators, on purpoſe to deceive him, anſwering that it 
was noon, he was overjoyed, as if he had eſcaped all danger, 
and thought of nothing but abandoning himſelf to mirth and 
jollity. As he was going to bathe, according to the Roman 
faſhion, before dinner, Parthenius told him he had ſomething 
ot great importance to impart to him, and which could not 
be deferred. Domitian thereupon ordered his attendants to 
withdraw, and retired to his chamber, where Parthenius in- 
troduced to him Stephanus, who, the better to diſguiſe his de- 
1gn, had appeared for ſome days with his left arm wrapped 
up, and 1n a ſling, as if it had received ſome hurt. He pre- 
ſented to Domitian a memorial, wherein he pretended to dif- 
cover a dangerous conſpiracy; and while the emperor was 
; uo ts reading 


ha I. cond 2 D 


4:4" 
"iy 


. ed, his pillow, and to run for aſſiſtance: but only the ſc 
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Domitian reading with great attention, Stephanus, drawing ſudden] 1 


- dagger, which he had concealed, ſtuck it into his belly. B, 
mitian, finding himſelf wounded, called to a boy, who — 


He is kill- pened to be in the room, to reach him a dagger from under 


was found under his pillow, and the doors were all — 


Domitian ſtruggled tor ſome time with Stephanus, and even 


threw him to the ground; but at length Parthenius, affiſtcd 
by four more, among whom was a famous gladiator, ruſhed 
in and put an end to the ſtrife, by piercing Domitian with 
many wounds. Some, not privy to the conſpiracy, nearing 
the noiſe, haſtened to the emperor's apartment, and findin 
him wallowing in his blood, killed Stephanus. The other 
| conſpirators made their eſcape the moment of Domitiar's fall. 
It is ſaid that Appollonius Tyaneus, then at Epheſus, and dif. 
courſing to a numerous aſſembly, ſtopt on a ſudden, as if he 
had been intent upon ſomething elſe, and, fixing his eye 
ſtedfaſt on the ground, after a ſhort filence, cried out, Strile, 
tribe the tyrant home then, recovering himſelf, he bid the 
3 who ſtood amazed, be of good cheer, and rejoyce, 
for that the tyrant had that moment expired. 

Thus died the laſt of the twelve, commonly called Cæſars, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, after a reign of fifteen 
years and five days. The common people ſhewed neither 
Joy nor ſorrow for his death ; but the ſoldiers, whoſe pay he 
had encreaſed, and with whom he often ſhared his rapine, 
would have raiſed great diſturbances, had not their officers, 

: moſt of whom were concerned in the conſpiracy, reſtrained 
his flatues them. The ſenate, on the contrary, elated with gladneſs, 
broken, zſſembled in haſte, ordered all his ſtatues to be pulled down, 
and his his triumphal arches to be overturned, his memory to he 
aftsannul- deemed infamous, his name to be eraſed out of the conſular 
led. tables, and all inſcriptions, and his body to be thrown into 

Year of the Tiber. All his acts were annulled, and thoſe whom he 
Reme849. had baniſhed recalled. A woman, named Phyllis, who had 
of Chriſt taken care of him in his infancy, cauſed his body to be car- 

98. ried upon a bier, as that of a perſon of the meaneſt condition, 
to a houſe ſhe had not far from Rome, and there burnt it, and 
afterwards privately conveyed the aſhes to the temple he had 
built for the Flavian family, of which he was the laſt em- 


peror. 
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THE fame day that Domitian was killed, MH. Cocceius Nerwnde- 
Nerva was declared emperor by the ſenate, and acknow- claredem- 
Jedged as ſuch by the prætorian guards, notwithſtanding their peror. 
fury, but a few hours before, for the death of their favourite 

rince ; Petronius Secundus, one of their commanders, and the 
chamberlain of Parthenius, having ſoon reaſoned them into a 
cooler temper. | : : : 

Nerva was a native of Narnia in Umbria, and his family His ori- 
came originally from the iſland of Crete; ſo that he was nei- gin, and 
ther born a Roman, nor deſcended from an Italian family; firſt riſe. 
but his father, grand-father, and great-grandfather, had been 
honoured in Rome with the conſular dignity. - He himſelf was 
honoured with the prætorſnip by Nero, and with a ſtatue in 
the palace, having bh his elegant poems (for he was one of 
the beſt poets of his time) gained the affection of that prince, 
who even inſcribed to him ſome of his own poetical perform- 
ances. He was conſul with Veſpaſian, and afterwards with 
Domitian. 

He had ſcarce aſſumed the ſovereignty, when a rupture 
was ſpread, that Domitian was ſtill alive, and the news of 
his death only an artifice to diſcover the deſigns of ſuch as he 
ſuſpected. The crowd about the new emperor immediately 
diſperſed, and he himſelf, naturally very timorous, knew not 
what to do, till Parthenius aſſured him that the report was 

quite groundleſs. He then went, firſt to the camp of the 
prætorian guards, and, after ſecuring them with a promiſe of 
the uſual donation, to the ſenate, where he was received 
with the greateſt mark of eſteem and affection. Numbers of 1 
congratulatory ſpeeches were made to him upon this occaſion; 1 
but that of Arrius Antoninus, grandfather to the emperor 7. bl 
Antoninus, was very different from all the reſt ; for, embrac- 
ing Nerva, with whom he had long lived in great intimacy, 
I am come, ſaid he, with the reſt, to congratulate the ſenate, the The ho- 
people of Rome, and the provinces of the empire, upon your pro- 
motion to this high poſt; but cannot pay the ſame compliment to of Arrius 
you, who, after having, by your ans and virtue, happily Ausonius 
eſcaped the rage of ſo many wicked princes, now plunge — to him. 
into new dangers and troubles, being expoſed to the cenſure and ha- 

 tred bath of your friends and foes ; eſpecially of the former, who 
will never fail, if any of their ſuits are denied, to become your moſt 
inveterate enemies. | 

Nerva, now. confirmed in the ſovereignty, happily allied 
two things, ſays Tacitus, once thought irreconcileable ; pub- 
lic liberty; and ſovereign power : for, under him, the Romans 


enjoyed all the former, and felt none of the evil effects 1 the 
atter. 
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Nerva. latter. He immediately ſet at liberty all whom the late em. 
L—— peror had confhned under pretence of treaſon; rccalleg 
thoſe who had been baniſhed for the ſame cauſe; reftoreq 
The Ro- them their poſſeſſions without the leaſt deduction ; ordered 
mans hap- that no perſon ſhould, for the future, be accuſed of violated 
y under majeſty, or proſecuted for living after the manner of the 
him, Fews, (by which was then meant the Chri/tians) : he inacted 
ſevere laws againſt informers, and cauſed all the flaves aud 
freedmen to be put to death, who had informed again} 
their maſters and patrons. He ſolemnly ſwore, That ns ſug. 
tor ſhould ever be put to death by bis order: and he religiouſly 
obſerved his oath, though ſome of that body ſoon conſpired 
againſt him. He reſtored to the right owners all the effect; 
which he found in the palace belonging to others: Jefleneg 
the taxes; delivered the e from the oppreflions they la- 
boured under from the collectors of the public revenues; 
and, to the greateſt ſatisfaction of all the Romans, annulled 
the laws of Auguſlus, by which the twentieth part of all in— 
heritances was ordered to be paid into the Exchequer, At 
the ſame time, as juſt as he was merciful, he would not ſuf- 
fer Licinianus, who had been baniſhed for debauching a vef- 
tal, to return to [taly, He allowed no gold or ſilver ſta- 
tues to be erected to him; retrenched all ſuperfluous ex- 
pences, and fold great part of the gold and ſilver plate, and 
rich furniture, both of his own houſes, and cf the imperial 
1 together with ſeveral houſes and eſtates, to enable 
him to relieve the neceſſitous citizens, and reward his friends, 
He laid out a vaſt ſum upon a purchaſe of land, which he 
divided among the poor of Rae; and, at the ſame time, di- 
{tributed among them another large ſum in money, and a 
great quantity of corn. Their children, in all parts of 7a, 
he cauſed to be brought up at the public expence. Of his 
diſintereſtedneſs, the following inſtance is a ſufficient proof: 
Atticus, a citizen of Athens, having found in his houſe a 
Jarge treaſure, wrote to Nerva, Fre Fun to know how he 
ſhould diſpoſe of it. The emperor anſwered him in one 
word; wtere - uſe it : but Atticus, not thinking himſelf yet 
ſecure, wrote to him a ſecond time, ocquainting him, Thar 
the treaſure was too great for a private man, and therefore he was 
afraid to uſe it. To this the generous prince replied in two 
words, Ergo abutere; then abuſe it : ſignifying thereby, that 
the treaſure was his without reſerve. _ 


He confirmed, by one edict, all the grants of his prede- 


ceſſors; prohibited the caſtration of children; forbid any one 
to marry his niece, which had firſt been allowed in the reign 
of Claudius; applied himſelf cloſely to the reformation of 
manners; was aſſiduous in the adminiſtration of juſtice ; 
and, in ſhort, behaved in ſuch a manner towards all, that 
he uſed to ſay, He believed he might ſafely reſign the empire, 
and return to a private life, not being conſcious that he had dont 
the leaſt thing that could give any man juſt motive of off ence. it 
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thing, it was in being too kind to men who Nerv. 
were unworthy of his favour. 


Rr. — 
N:;rua had not been long upon the throne when Calpurnius 
Craſſus deſcended from an illuſtrious family of the Crafh, with Caipurni- 
("me others, conſpired againſt him. Being informed of it, #s Craſſus 
he ſent for the conſpirators, carried them with him to the conſpires 
theatre, placed them next to himſelf, and preſented to them, againſt 

as Titus had done on the like occaſion, the ſwords of the Nerva, 
ators, which, as we obſerved before, were always 

brought to the emperor to be viewed. We are not told 

what effect this generoſity had upon the conſpirators : all 

we know is, that Craſſus, having owned his crime, was, with who par- 
his wife, baniſhed to Tarentum. The ſenate were for con- dons him, 
demning both him and his accomplices to death; but the 

emperor alledging the oath he had taken not to ſpill the 

blood of any ſenator, checked their zeal : whereupon Fronto, 

to whom Nerva had reſigned the confulſhip, could not help 

ſaying, That it was a great misfortune to have a prince under 

wham all things were criminal and forbidden ; but ſtill a, greater, 

t be governed by one under whom all ys were allowed. The 
emperor was fo far from reſenting this freedom, that he acted 

with ſomewhat more ſaverity from that time. 

| Shortly after this, the prætorian guards, headed by Ælienus The præ- 
Caſperius, their commander, raiſed diſturbances in the city, torian 
under pretence of revenging the death of Domitian, flew to guards 

the palace, and there beſieged Nerva, demanding loudly the raiſe a tu- 
death of all who had been any way concerned in the mur- mult, 

der of the late emperor. Nerva, though naturally timo- 

rous, behaved with great firmneſs on this occaſion, offering 

his bare neck to the incenſed ſoldiery, and begging of them 

to be ſatisfied with his life, and to ſpare thoſe to whom he 

owed the empire, and whom, on that account, he could not and force 
is honour abandon. But this did not ſatisfy the enraged Nba to 
ſoldiers, who, unmoved by any thing he could ſay, cut in comply 
pieces Petronius Secundus, Pies, and the other conſpira- ith their 
tors, and even obliged the emperor to return them public gemanas. 
thanks, for putting to death the worſt of men. 

The conſequences of this inſolence of the foldiery proved He adopts 
of great advantage to the ſtate ; for it determined Nerva im- Trajan. 
mediately to adopt Marcul Ulpius Trajan, whom he rightly 
judged to be the fitteſt perſon in the whole empire, both to 
atitt and ſucceed him in the government, and whom, for 
that reaſon, he preferred before all his own relations. This 
adoption was received with joy both by the ſenate and peo- 
ple, and put a ſtop to the diſorders of the ſoldiery, who 
thereupon returned to their duty. MNerva gave him the title 
of Cæſar, with that of Germanicus, which he himſelf aſſumed 
about this time, inveſted him with the tribunitial power, 
nonoured him with the title of empercr, and named him con- 
tul for the enſuing year; ſo that he created him not only 
his ſuccoſſor, but Ris actual partner in the empire. Th 


he erred in any 


gladi 
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Nerva. 


iin which Trajan, now the ſecond time conſul 


Nerva's 
death. 


Vear of 


Rome 850. commended by all the ancients, as a prince of a moſt 
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The next year, Nerva entered upon his fourth conſulſhip 

9 

collegue: but ſhortly after, having over-heated bim i 
reproving with great ſeverity the infamous informer R- * 
he was ſeized with a fever, which, as he was weak, — * 
vanced in years, ſoon put an end to his life, after he had 
hes. go ſixteen months and eight, or, ſome ſay, nine days 
and, according to Dion Caſſius, in the fixty-ſixth, according 
to Eutropius, the ſeventy-firſt, and, according to Sf. . Ang, 
the ſeventy-third year of his age. He was ranked among the 
gods, and Trajan, out of gratitude, cauſed ſeveral tem les 
to be built to him, both in Rome and the provinces. He is 


ſweet 


of Chrift and humane temper, of great moderation and generoſity, and 


98. 


Trajan 
acknow- 
ledged 
emperor 
in Germa- 


Hye 


Writes to 
the ſenate. 


one who looked upon himſelf as raiſed to the empire not for 
his own advantage, but for that of the people. He ſeems to 
have been naturally timorous ; and ſome writers charge 
both him and Trajar with being too fond of wine. Some 
of the provinces ſuffered greatly in his reign, through the 
rapaciouſneſs of their governors, who, preſuming on iis le- 
nity, enriched themſelves at the expence of the people com- 
mitted to their care : but thoſe grievances would certainly 
roma been redreſſed, had he lived long enough to know 
them. et | 


WK A131 & 

T RAJA N, who was born in Spain, and deſcended of 
an ancient rather than illuſtrious family of that country, 
was governor of Lower Germany, and commanded a power- 
ful army there, when Nerva adopted him for his ſon and 
ſucceſſor. He was then in the forty-ſecond, or, as ſome will 
have it, the forty-fifth year of his age ; healthy, robuſt, and 


inured to fatigue, having followed, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in, the profeſſion of arms from his early youth. He did 


not ſeem in the leaſt elated with his new dignity, but, on 


the contrary, would rather have declined it, had not the 


officers of his own army, and deputies from thoſe in Upper 


Germany and Mzfia, inſiſted on his taking the title of Czar. 
He was at Cologne, when the news of Nerva's death was 
brought him by his couſin Adrian, upon which he immedi- 
ately aſſumed the title of Auguſtus, and was acknowledged as 
ſuch by the armies in Germany and Maſia, who, with great 


Joy, ſwore allegiance to him, 


e had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty, than 
he wrote to the ſenate, aſſuring them, upon his oath, That 


though 


— — 
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thigh he Was raiſed to that high flation, he did not think 3 
the 


any more exemp ted from the obſervance of the laws, than 
muneft of the people ; and that no man of probity ſhould ever be 
ut to death, or injured in his fortune, by his order. He did not 
Jeave Germany immediately, but ſtaid there the remainder of 
this, and part of the following year,, during which, all the 
German nations ſent their ſubmiſſions to him; and the bar- 
harians who dwelt beyond the Danube, and had uſed, in the 
winter, to paſs that river on the ice, and commit great de- 
vaſtations on the Roman territories, awed by his preſence, 
| [efrained from all hoſtilities. | 


regularity, that not a ſingle perſon ſuffered the leaſt injury, 
even from any one of his numerous retinue. He entered 
| the city on foot, and was received with the greateſt demon- 
ſtrations of joy, all ranks of people promiſing themſelves 
complete happineſs under ſo good and great a prince. He 
embraced his old friends who came to meet him, with the 
utmoſt cordiality and affection, and would not ſuffer them 
to treat him as their ſovereign, but as their friend, aſſuring 
them, That they would always find him ſuch. He went firſt to 
the capitol, attended by the ſenate and the whole city, and 
from thence to the palace. | 

Soon after his arrival the ſenate decreed him the title of 


Optimus, Beſt, which he accepted with pleaſure, and valued of Optimus 
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His journey to Rome was conducted with ſuch order and Arrives at 


Rome. 


The title 


more than all thoſe which were afterwards given to him for decreed 
his victories. He paid part of the donation to the ſoldiery, him. 


and made large diſtributions both of money and corn among 

the Raman people, extending his generoſity not only to the 

abſent, but even to children, who had been hitherto exclu- 
| ded from any ſhare in ſuch largeſſes until they were eleven 
| years old. By theſe largeſſes, which he frequently renewed, 

he is ſaid to have ſupported near two millions of ſouls. 
| Nor did he confine his benevolence to Rome alone, but ap- 
pointed very conſiderable ſums to be paid yearly out of the 
exchequer, for the maintainance and education of children 
whoſe parents were not able to bring them up. He took 
great care, that Rome ſhould be plentifully ſupplied with 
| proviſions, eſpecially corn, which, during the whole of his 
| reign, was extremely cheap. He publiſhed ſeveral laws 
againſt informers ; baniſhed ſuch of them as had been ſpared 
by Nerva, and utterly aboliſhed the deteſted law of leſe- 
majeſty, He repaired ſeveral old buildings, at a vaſt ex- 
| pence, and enlarged the circus, but would not ſuffer the 


of wicked princes. The people were reſtored to their an- 
dient privileges of creating magiſtrates ; and Trajan, when 
the ſenate preſſed him to accept a third conſulſhip, 1 


among the other candidates, like a private citizen, egging 
the 


people to return him thanks for his public works, nor ever The peo- 
to mention his name either in the Circus or the theatre, ple reſto- 
| which till then had reſounded, ſays Pliny, with the praiſes red to the 


privilege 
of crea- 
ting ma- 
giſtrates. 
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Trajan. the ſuffrages of the tribes. At this time, few conſuls held 
that dignity above three months. 3 l 


He had no ſooner aſſumed the faſces, than he aſcended the 
| . 5 d the 
ro/ira, and in the prefence of the people, bound himſcif 

had before done in his leer 

to the ſenate, to obſerve the laws 5 adding to the public yay; | 
which were made in the beginning of each year, for the | 
health and proſperity of the emperor, theſe conditions: % 
he obſerves the laws ; if he governs the republic as be ought ; if 
he ſeeks the happineſs of bis F as. e Before he refigned the ö 
rifcus, accuſed of extortion du. 

cendemn- ring his government of Africa, was heard by the emperor and 
ed for ex- ſenate. Pliny and Tacitus the hiſtorian, pleaded for the Afri 
tortion. cans. The trial laſted three days, the emperor being pricnt | 
all the time, and hearing the reaſons on both ſides, with 

great impartiality and attention. Priſcus was degraded from 

the rank of ſenator, and baniſhed /taly. This is doubtles, © 

the Marius we read of in Juvenal *, wo in ſpite of the an- 

gry gods, enjoyed in exile the immenſe wealth which he had 
accumulated by wicked means, whilſt Africa lIamented, 

without redreſs, the loſſes it had ſuſtained” by his avarice, © 

His lieutenant and accomplice Ho/tilins Tirminus, was de- 

clared incapable of holding any employment in the empire. 

Claſſicus, proconſul of Betica, likewiſe accuſed of extortion © 

by that province, laid violent hands on himſelf before the 

time appointed for his trial: but the province purſued their 

action againſt his accomplices, who were all condemned, 

Pliny pleading againſt them. The eſtate which Claſſicus was 
* of before he went into Spain, was adjudged to his 
daughter: but the reſt was divided among thoſe whom he 


anew, by a ſolemn oath, as he had before 


A. Priſeus faſces, the cauſe of Marius 


had plundered. 


. Towards the end of this year, Julia Sabina, 1 f 
74— 


Julia Sa- jan's couſin Adrian, the fon of Alius Adrian Aer. This 


marries ter to the emperor's ſiſter Marciana, was married to 


. match, which proved unhappy to both, was made by the 
empreſs Plotina, who had a particular kindneſs for Adrian. 
War with N king of the Dacians, demanding, about this 


-. time, the yearly tribute which Domitian had engaged to pay; 
1 rajan ſales to pay it, ſaying, That he had not been cis | 
quered by Decebatus. Beſides this, the Dacians grew daily | 
more formidable, and their king maintained a good under- | 
ſtanding with Pacorus, king of the Parthians, which gave 19 | 
ſmall jealouſy to Trajan, who wanted an opportunity to di- 
play his military talents. The Dacians ſoon gave him a | 
fair pretence, by their crofling the Danube, and committing | 
ſome hoſtilities. Upon the news of this, he immediately | 


32 


marched againſt them with incredible expedition, at the 


head of a powerful army, paſſed the Danube, and defeated 


* 


6 


Sat. i. v. 49. and Sat. viii. v. 120, 3 
| | | Decevatus 
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Heccbalus in a pitched battle, in which the ſlaughter was Trajan. 
prodigious on both ſides, and the number of the wounded ſo . 
reat on that of the Romans, that they had not linen enough 
to bind up their wounds ; whereupon Trajan tore his own T hey are 
robes to ſupply that want. The flain were buried with defeated; 
reat ſolemnity, and an altar was erected upon the ſpot, and 
z yearly ſacrifice ordered to their memory. Trajan, purſu- 
ing his advantages, followed Decebalus ſo cloſe, that, being 
at laſt in danger of loſing his capital city, he agreed to make 
eace on terms very advantageous to the Romans ; and after 
having ſworn to obſerve them, he was introduced to the 
emperor, before whom he threw himſelf on the ground, 
acknowledging himſelf his vaſſal. Trajan commanded him &,,:.., 
to ſend deputies to tte. ſenate, for the ratification of the hs el 
peace, which he did accordingly. Trajan then placed gar- whe a 
riſons in moſt of the cities of Dacia, and returned to Rome, umphed 
where he triumphed for this victory, and took the ſurname WOK he 
of Dacicus, being the firſt Raman who had ever triumphed py, 
over that nation. 
This peace was of very ſhort duration; for Decebalus, in 

little more than a year after, unable to brook what he called 

ſervitude, contrary to the late treaty, began to make pre- 

parations for a new war, raiſing men, providing arms, en- 
tertaining deſerters, fortifying his towns and caſtles, and in- 

viting the neighbouring nations to join him ; even invading 

the country of the Fazyges, for their refuſing ſo to do. The 

ſenate, being informed of this, declared Decebalus an enemy 

to the empire, and Trajan again marched in perſon againſt 

him. The Dacian now had recourſe to deceit and treachery, 

ſending aſſaſſins, under the name of deſerters, to murder Treache- 
Trajan : but they were diſcovered, and put to death. After ry of De- 
this, inviting to a conference, under pretence of treating cebalus. 
for peace, Longinus, one of Trajan's favourites and chief 
commanders, he treacherouſly ſeized him, and then ſent the 

emperor word, That if he would grant him an onourable peace, 

rejlore the country bordering on the Danube, and defray ail the 

expences of the war, he world releaſe Longinus ; but that ather- 
wiſe he would inflantly put him to death. Trajan, in anſwer to 
this, ſent him word, 7 hat peace and war did not depend upon 
the ſafety of one ſubjef?, But while Decebalus was conſidering 
what farther meaſures to take, Longinus put an end to his 
own life by a doſe of poiſon. 3 

In the mean time, Trajan, to facilitate the paſſage of his Tjen 
troops into the enemy's country, built over the Danube a builds 2 
bridge, which, the ancients ſay, was not only the moſt bridge 
magnificent of all his works, but the moſt ſtupendous fabric over the 
of that kind in the univerſe. It was all of hewn ftone, and Danabe. 
contained twenty arches, each of them an hundred apd fifty 
feet high above the foundation, and ſixty feet in breadth, ail 
diſtant from each other an hundred and ieventy leet. This 
predigious building was begun and finiſhed in ene lummer, 

Vor. IV. H a i and, 
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Trajan. and what renders it more amazing, is, that it was built in 
the narroweſt part of the river, and conſequently where the 
ſtream was {ſtrongeſt and moſt rapid, and the foundation 
| moſt difficult to lay. It was defended by two caſtles, one 
f on the Roman, the other on the Dacian fide of the liver 
Some remains of it are ſtill to be ſeen near Zwerin in Lambo, 
Hungary. Trejan built this bridge, that the Romans might 
the more eaſily fall upon the territories of the barbarian; : 
but his er Adrian broke down the arches of it, for fear 
of the barbarians invading the territories of the Romans. 
As the winter was drawing near when this bridge was fi 
niſhed, Trajan did not think it adviſeable to enter the ene. 
my's country in that ſeaſon ; but early the next ſpring he 
paſſed the bridge, entered Dacia at the head of his forces, 
and renewed the war with more caution than haſte, not chu. 
ſing to expoſe his men to unneceſlary dangers. At length, 
after undergoing almoſt incredible hardſhips, and expoſing 
to many imminent dangers, he at length made himſelf mat: 
ter of Zermizegethuſa, the capital of Dacia, and of almoſt the 
whole country; inſomuch, that Decebalus, ſtripped of domi— 
| | nions, and dreading to fall into the hands of the conqueror, 
put an end to his own life. His head was brought to Traian, 
and by him ſent to Rome. He had concealed his treaſures in 
a pit dug in the bed of the river Sargetia, now Jotrig, the 
ſtream of which was, for that purpoſe, turned into another 
channel, and afterwards brought back to its former courſe; 
and as for his rich moveables, he hid them in dcep caves, 
which he cauſed to be dug by captives, whom he immediate- 
ly after put to death, that they might not diſcover the ſecret, 
But one of his chief confidants, being taken in this war, 
diſcovcred the whole to Trajan, who thereupon ſeized both 
and redu- the treaſure and moveables. Dacia, which, according to 
ces it to a Eutropius, was a thouſand miles in compaſs, being thus ſub- 
dued, was reduced to a Roman province, and continued 
ſuch till the reign of the emperor Gallienus. Trajan built 
ſeveral caſtles in the country, and placed garriſons in them, 
Year of to keep the inhabitants in awe. He likewiſe planted a 
Rome 856. great number of colonies, diſtributing lands among the poor 
of Chriss, citizens of Rome, and of the other towns of Italy, who were 
willing to ſettle in Dacia. The famous pillar called Tra- 
Jan's, is thought to have been raiſed for a monument of this 
conqueſt ; many of the remarkable events of the Dactan wat 
being expreſſed thereon. Trajan, upon his return to Kone, 
| triumphed over the Daciaus a ſecond time; on which occa- 
ſion he entertained the people with public banquets, ſhews, 
in which ten thouſand gladiators entered the lifts, combats 
of wild beaſts, and ſeveral other diverſions, which laſted an 
hundred and twenty-three days. With the Dacians, Tra;at 
reduced ſeveral nations in alliance with them; fo that the 
fame of his conqueſts reaching the moſt diſtant countries, 


and even India, ambaſſadors were ſent from thence to 1 
| oratulat? 
oO 


Enters 
Dacia. 


Roman 
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in | im upon the ſucceſs of his arms. This year, Trajan. 

he r T — reign, is alſo remarkable for the intireꝛ 

on reduction of Arabia Petræa, by A. Cornelius Palma, gover- Arabia 

ne nor of Syria. Petræa 

fr, Trajan finiſhed a noble harbour at Centumcellz, now Civita reduced. 

Jer I.cchta, 2 little before his expedition into Dacia; and about 

ht the ſame time, Pliny was ſent to govern Pontus and Bithy- Pliny ap- 

$3 nia, in quality of proprætor, with conſular authority; the pointed 

ll emperor judging him a proper perſon to remedy many abu- governor 
ſes which wanted reforming in that province. About the of Pontus 

f. fame time alſo, Trajan, at the requeſt of the ſenate, pub- and Bi- 

1 liſhed an edict, ſubjecting ſuch pleaders as received fees nia. 

he fom their clients, to the penalties of the law againſt ex 

65, tortion; and by a decree of the ſenate, on the ſame occa- 

bor ſion, it was ordered, That the parties ſhould ſwear, before 

th, their cauſe was tried, that they had neither given nor pro- 

ng miſed any fee, preſent, or reward, to thoſe who were to 

al- lead for them. Pliny, ſpeaking of this law, declares, T hat 

he l was pleaſed to ſee that forbidden to others, which he had never 

i Bac ine pt br 

or, | In the ninth year of Trajan's reign, the Capitoline ſports, 

", inſtituted by Domitian, were celebrated the ſixth time, when 

0 the prize in poetry was won by a child, thirteen years old, 

ne named L. Valerius Pudens. This year Trajan made, at a vaſt 

expence, a road through the Pontine marches, ſince called 

e; Trajan's cauſey. He likewiſe began ſeveral magnificent build- 

= ings, and, while they were carrying on, reſolved upon a : 

te- journey into the eaſt. Before he ſet out for that country, a A conſpi- 

et. conſpiracy was formed againſt him by Craſſus, and ſeveral racy a- 

Ay other perſons of great quality, but ſeaſonably diſcovered. gainſt 

th The conſpirators were tried by the ſenate, who condemned Trajan 

o them to baniſhment, Trajan refuſing to fit as judge in a defeated. 

ib. WF cauſe wherein he was erfonally concerned. | f 

ied The pretence for Trajan's journey into the Eaſt was, that His expe- 

il Exedares, king of Armenia, had received his crown at the dition in- 

1h hands of 8 king of Parthia ; whereas the Roman em- to the 

12 perors claimed a right of diſpoſing of that diadem ever ſince Eaſt. 

0% the reign of Nero; who had crowned at Rome Tiridates, king 

ele of Armenia: but the real motive, as Dion Caſſius informs us, 

bo was, a deſire of glory, which he hoped to reap from a war 


with the Parthians, who rivalled the Romans themſelves in 
power, and had given them ſeveral great overthrows. Tra- 
an, pretending to be highly affronted at what Cor hoes had 


cone, demanded ſatisfaction, and threatened him with war 
WS if he did not immediately give it. The Parthian lighted his 
Jats menaces ; whereupon, having already made the neceſſary 
| an preparations, he croſſed directly over into Greece. Coſrhoes 
* then, finding that he was in earneſt, ſent ambaſſadors, who 


met him at Athens, and, aſter offering him rich preſents, 
egged that he would not involve the two empires in a bloody 
and deſtructive war for ſo ſlight a cauſe ; at the ſame time 
lat e acquainting 
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Trajan. acquainting him, that Exedares had reſigned the crown, and 


S. be ecching him to give it to Parthamaſiris. Thrajan replied 
That friendſhip was ſhewn by actions, and not by words : that he 


He arrives Jhou 


Antioch, which he entered, crowned with a branch of olive. 


Several of During his ſtay at Antioch, Abgarus, king of Edeſa in 
the eaſtern Meſopotamia, ſent him preſents, and, by his ambaſſadors. 
princes declared his defire of living in friendſhip with the Remans, | 
wait upon The other petty princes in thoſe parts came perſonally to 
kim. offer their ſervice, and, according to the cuſtom of the eaſt- 

ern countries, brought him preſents. Among the reft, one | 
of them preſented him with a ſtately courſer, which, as he 
was brought before the emperor, kneeled down, bowed his 
head to the ground, and adorcd him, as he had been taught 
beforehand. Trajan received all theſe princes with great | 


demonſtrations of kindneſs, and having made the neceſſary 


reparations for his intended expedition, he left Antiach, 
3 his march towards Armenia, and taking by the way | 
ſeveral places without the leaſt reſiſtance. Upon his arrival # 
at Elegia in the Greater Armenia, Parthamaſiris came to wait | 
on him, and beg of him the crown of Armenia. Trajan | 
received him ſeated upon a throne, and attended by the chief 1 
officers of his army. As Parthamaſiris approached the throne, | 
he took off his crown, and laid it at the emperor's feet, 
without uttering a ſingle word, not doubting but he would 
immediately reſtore it to him. The ſoldiers, pleaſed to ſee 
the king of Armenia obliged thus to ſubmit, and reſign his 
crown to their general, congratulated him upon it with loud 
ſhouts of joy, which ſo terrified Parthamaſiris, that he at- 
tempted to withdraw ; but finding himſelf ſurrounded on all | 
ſides, he defired to ſpeak to Trajan in private. Hereupon } 
he was carried into the emperor's tent; but Trajan refuling | 
to comply with his propoſals, he went away in a great pal- 
ſion, and endeavoured to make his eſcape out of the camp. | 
Trajan ordered him to be brought back, and, N his 


tribunal anew, deſired him to repeat, in the hearing of all, 


the propoſals he had made to him in private, and his aniwers. } 
Upon this, Parthamaſiris, no longer able to contain himſelf, 
ſaid, That he had neither been conquered, nor taken priſoner ; but | 
came voluntarily, believing no injury would have been offered pin, 


and that he ſhould receive his Fingdom of Trajan, as Tiridates 


had recciued it of Nero. Trajan replied, That Armenia be- 


longed to the Romans; that it ſhould receive a Roman gover- 


nor, and be no longer a kingdom ; and that, as for him, he had 


Armenia liberty to retire whither he pleaſed, Parthamaſiris, thus diſ- 
reduced to miſſed, endeavoured to maintain himſelf in his kingdom by 
a Roman force of arms, but loft his life in the attempt; and Tra! 


province. thereupon reduced Armenia to a Roman province. Several 
princes 


Was foung into Syria, and ſhould there take ſuch reſolutions as jy | 
d think moſt proper. He then diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors, | 
at Antioch. without accepting any of their preſents, and proceeded to 
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rinces then ſubmitted of their own accord, amongſt whom Trajan. 

were the kings of Iberia, Sarmatia, Beſphorus, and Colebis. 

Trajan, after leaving garriſons in all the ftrong places of 

Armenia, advanced from thence to Edefſa in 2 — Enters 
where he was received in a very friendly manner by Abga- Nleſosota- 
rus, king of that diſtrict, who gave him a grand entertain- ma. 
ment, at which, Manos, one of the chiefs of the Arabians, 

Sraces prince of Ar!hemn/ia, a province of Meſopotamia, 
Mebarſapes king of Adiabene, and Mumniſares king of another 

diftrict in thoſe parts, promiſed to join him, but till de- 

layed marching their troops, which made him begin to diſ- 

truſt them, and not without reaſon, as appeared ſoon after 

by the treacherous behaviour of Mebarſapes, who having de- 

fired and obtained a body of troops to protect his domintons, 

as he pretended, againſt the Parthians, put moſt of them to 

the ſword, and made the reſt priſoners. Among theſe laſt 

was a centurion, who, as Trajan approached 1 a 

ſtrong fortreſs where he was kept, found means to break 

his chains, and, with the aſſiſtance of his fellow captives, 

killed the governor of the place, and opened the gates to 

the Romans. After this, great part of Meſopotamia ſubmitted Reduces 
voluntarily; and Trajan, having paſſed the Tigris, and pe- great part 
netrated into Adiabene, reduced the cities of Mybis and Bat- of it, and 
ze, after a vigorous reſiſtance. What Co/rhoes did, or at- of Adiabe- 
tempted to do; to ſtop the progreſs of Trajan's conqueſts, %*+ 

we know not; nor indeed do we find any thing recorded 

during the next fix years of his reign by the compilers of the 

ancients, (for the works themſelves of the ancients have been 

long ſince loſt) —_— the names of the conſuls, the making 

of a highway from Beneventum to Brunduſium, the burning 

of the Pantheon by lightning, the overturning of ſeveral ci- 

ties in Galatia by an earthquake, and the dedicating of the 

reat ſquare in Rome, which took its name from Trajan. 

hat he did not ſtay all this time in the eaſt, is pretty plain 
from ſome medals that have reached us, by which Trajar 
ſeems to have returned to Rome before the Sincach year of 
his reign, and to have begun, either the ſame, or the fol- 
lowing year, another expedition againſt the Parthians. In 
this, and indeed in all Trajan's wars, Luſius Quietus, a Moor Luſius 
by nation, and born in a country not ſubject to Rome, diſ- Quietus 
tinguiſhed himſelf ſo greatly, that Trajan honoured him with diſtin- 
the conſulſhip, and, towards the end of his reign, made him guithes 4 
governor of Paleſtine, to reward him for a ſignal victory himſelf. 0 
which he gained over the Fews of Meſopotamia. Dutetus „ 
alſo reduced, for Trajan, the Mardi, a people of Aſia, near 
Armenia, and not far from the Caſpian fea. 

The eighteenth year of Trajan's reign was remarkable for The ſe- 
his victories over the Parthians, but what gave occaſion to cond Par- 
this war, hiſtory ſays not. Ve are told, that Traja?, before teln Was, 
he left Syria, ſent to conſult the oracle of Heliopolis in Phe- 


2g, to know whether he ſhould return from this war to 
H h 3 Rome; 


. 
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Trajan. Rome; and that the oracle gave, as uſual, an ambiguous 
| A anſwer, which might be interpreted either way. Howeyer | 
early the next ſpring, he marched againſt the Parthians, who 
- were encamped on the other fide of the Tigris, which he 7 

paſſed over a bridge of boats, conſtructed with great expe. 
dition, in ſpight of the oppoſition of the enemy, who, with 
a numerous army, poſſeſſed the oppoſite bank, and annnyed } 
Adiabene him exceedingly with ſhowers of darts and arrows, Thi; 
and A- done, he made himſelf maſter of the whole kingdom of Ad. 
ria intire- abene, and reduced ail A/fria. After this, the Parthian; 
ly reduced being greatly weakened by their domeſtic wars, and ſtill gi. ] 
vided among themſelves, he advanced to the famous city of 
Trajan Babylon, entered it without oppoſition, and reduced its vaſt c 
enters territory, where the Roman cagles had never been ſeen be. t 
Babylon. fore. Being now maſter both of Chaldæa and Aſſyria, he he. - 
gan a canal between the Euphrates and the Tigris, in order 
to convey his veſſels from the former of theſe rivers into the 
latter, and with them form a bridge over the Tigris, to faci— | 
litate the ſiege of Cteſitben, which food on that river: but 
being informed that the bed of the Euphrates was much 


higher than that of the Tigi, and that the ſtream would, 

for that reaſon, be too rapid to be navigable, he dropped 

that deſign, and ordered his veſſels to be brought upon land. 

carriages to the Tigris, which, in ſome places, 15 not very 

far diftant from the Zyphrates. Having formed a bridge with 

Makes them, he paſled his army over, and made himſelf maſter of 

himſelf Seleucia, and likewiſe of the great city of Cteſphon, the me- 

maſter of tropolis of the Varthians, and afterwards of the Perſſan em- 

Seleucia pire. At Cceſipbon he took the daughter of Coſrhoes, and 

and Cze- ſeized the throne of the Parthian kings, which was of maſly 

fiphon, gold. Cofrhes made his eſcape, and was ſtill living in the 

reign of Alhian. The taking of this city put him in poſ— 

ſcion of all the neighbouring countries; and Aſria, Arme- 

nia, and Meſopotamia being now deduced to Roman provin- 

ces, the empire extended to the Tigis, and even beyond that 

river. Eutropius ſays, that all the countries between Patylm 

and [:d'a, were ſubdued. The conquercd countries were 
ſubjected to a yearly tribute, and Trajan ſent an account of 

his ſucceſs to the ſenate, who, in return, decreed, that he | 

ſhould enter Rome in triumph as often as he pleaſed. | 

[ 
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Adreadſa) Towards the end of autumn, Trojan returned to Autioch, 
which was almoſt int irely ruined that winter by one of the 


earth- 5 | at v. 
quake at moſt dreadful carthquakes recorded in hiſtory. What made 
e this calamity {til} greater, was, that almoſt every nation and 


province in the whole empire ſhared in it; Antioch being 
then crouded, not only with troops, but with vaſt numbers WW 
of ſtrangers, who had come from all quarters, either out of 
curiofity, or upon buſineſs and embaſhes, The earthquake | 
continued ſeveral days and nights ; the conful Fergilianus, with 
many other perſons of greatdiſtinction, periſhed by it, and Tra- WW 
jau himſelf eſcaped, much hurt, through a window x hr 8 
ou 
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houſe where he was. Upon the return of the ſpring, Trajan Trajan. 

left Antioch, and failed down the Tigris into the Perfian Gulf, wp 

where he made himſelf maſter of an iſland called Meſene, 

and obliged Athambylus, who reigned there, to pay him tri- Trajan 

bute. In this expedition Trajan alſo reduced Arabia Felix, reduces 

and having reached the ocean, wiſhed he was young, that Arabia 

he might extend his conqueſts that way as far as Alexander Felix. 

had done. | f | | 
Trajan now wrote again to the ſenate, acquainting them Honours 

with the ſucceſs of his arms, and naming the ſeveral nations decreed 

he had conquered, many of which were utterly un- him by the 

known to them. Extraordinary honours were derreed him; ſenate. 

among the reſt, that, upon his return to Rome, he ſhould 

triumph over each particular nation which he had ſubdued; 

a triumphant arch was built in his own ſquare, to perpetu- 

ate the memory of his conqueſts ; and the people of Rome? 

made great preparations to receive him with the utmoſt 

pomp. But he did not live to enjoy them ; nor was the end 

of his actions anſwerable to the beginning; for moſt of the 

countries which he had conquered, revolted in his abſence, 

and murdered, or drove out, the Roman garriſons. Luſius 

| Owetus and L. Appius Maximus were ſent againſt them, but 

id. WW with very different ſucceſs, Maximus being . defeated and 

killed, but by whom we know not, and Luſius recovering 

ith Mſcbis, and deſtroying Edeſſa. Erucius Clarus, and Fulius 

of Alexander, two other commanders of the emperor's, retook 

the city of Seleucia upon the Jigris, and feveral others, which 

had ſhaken off the yoke. Tne king of Meſene continued 


n- 
1d faithful; nor did the Parthians ſeem inclined to fir z but, 
ly for fear they ſhould, Trajan thought it adviſeable to give He gives 
he them a king of their own nation, inſtead of a Raman gover- the Par- 
f- nor, and to that end, repairing to Cteſiphon, he placed the hi], a 
Fa crown upon the head of Parthamaſpates, with great pomp king. 
and folemnity. 
at The following year, the twentieth and aſt of his reign, Year of 
2 Trajan marched into Arabia, and there made war upon the Rome 870. 
0 Hagareni, who had likewiſe revolted: but what part of of Chriſt, 
f Arabia they inhabited we cannot ſay, no farther mention 118. 
e being made of them till the time of the Conſtantinopolitan em- 

pire, when the name of Hagareni became common to the 
„ Saracens and Arabians in general. He laid ſiege to their city, Lays ſiege 
e called Atra, which was neither great nor beautiful, but to Atra, 
2 thought to be very rich, numbers of people reſorting thither 
with preſents for the ſun, which was worſhipped there. 
7 But what rendered this city ſo ſtrong, that neither Trajan 
now, nor Severus afterwards, could take it, though both of 
f them made a breach in the wall, was, its being ſurrounded 
> by a barren ſand, deſtitute, to a great diſtance, of graſs, 


wood, and water; ſo that a numerous army could not poſ- 
ihly ſubſiſt long before it. Trojan narrowly eſcaped being 
killed in one of the attacks; for, having laid aſide the en- 
| | Hh 4 '- .. mas 
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Trajan. ſigns of his dignity, that he might not be known, and 
heading his men in perſon, the enemy ſtill diſtinguiſhing him 
by his grey hairs and majeſtic air, aimed chiefly at hin 
wounded his horſe, and killed a horſeman by his fide, Not. 
withſtanding this, the ſiege was ſtill carried on fer ſome 

time, till at length violent ſtorms of thunder, hail, and 

rain, coming on, and the Romans being exceſſively annoyed 

but is ob- in their camp by ſwarms of flies, Trajan was obliged 
liged to to raiſe it, and retire. Soon after, being now advanced in 
ralie it. years, and worn out with fatigue, he was ſeized with x 
dropfſy and palty, which he aſcribed to poiſon, but others 

thought natural. However, he was ſtill for returning int 

Is taken AZeſ5þ;:amia, to reduce fome places which had revolted 
ill, and there : but his diſtemper increaſing, he left the command of 
ſets ſail the army to Aarian, whom he appointed governor of Syria 
for {::!y. and embarked for taly. His departure was no fooner known, 
than all the countries which he had conquered, at a vaſt ex- 

All the pence, and with infinite danger, ſhook off the yole, and 
conquer'd recovered their former condition, in ſpight of the troops he 
countries had left to keep them in ſubjection. The Parthians drove 
revolt. out Partbamaſpates; the Armenians choſe themſelves a king; 
and the greateit part of any revolted from the K- 

mans, and ſubmitted to the king of Parthia. Upon his ar— 


4 rajan rival at Selinus, afterwards called from him Trajanapolis, he | 


dies. Was ſeized with a flux, which ſoon put an end to his life. 
4 His body was burnt at Sclinus, and his aſhes carried by his 
widow Plotina, and his niece Aalidia, in a golden urn, to 

Rome, where they were received with extraordinary pomp, 

and depoſited under the ſtately pillar which he had erected, 

though it ſtood within the walls, where no one before him 

had been buried. Games, called Parthic, were for many 

years celebrated in memory of his victories in the eat. He 

died in the fixty-third year of his age, after having reigned 

nineteen years, ſix months, and fifteen days, reckoning from 

the death of Nerva to the time when Adrian received at Au- 

tioch the news of his death, which had been concealed for 

ſome time, and thereupon cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 

5 emperor. Trajan left no children, nor are we told that he 
His cha- ever had any. He poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, all thoſe 
racter. qualities which form a great and excellent prince. In milt- 
tary affairs, he was, without diſpute, the beſt commander of 

his age, and equal to the greateſt generals of antiquity, In 

the duties of war he was indefatigable ; always marcning on 

foot at the head of the army, and croſſing inmonſ: countries 

without ever once mounting on horſeback, or ſuffering him- 

ſelf to be carried, as other emperors had done, in a chart, 

or litter. His diet was ſuch as chance preſented, aud his 

garb little different from that of a common ſoldier. He fre- 


quently devoted whole nights to butineſs ; never retired to 


his tent, till he had viſited the camp, and was always the 
firit in the field. He was as great in peace as he was in 
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hough he was not himſelf a man of learning, ha- 7 rajau. 


and war; and tho "$'> 
him ring been trained up to arms from his infancy, he favoure. 
im, the learned, and encouraged in others what he himſelf want- 
ot 1, Name was indebted to him for ſeveral ſtately buildings, 
ome reſides his ſupplying with plenty of water thoſe quarters of 
and he city which had been hitherto neglected in that reſpect. 
Dyed o form the magnificent ſquare which he made, and where- 
iged in he erected for his tomb the famous pillar called after his 
in name, he levelled a hill an hundred and forty-four feet high, 
2 Ceahich is juſt the height of that pillar. He made, at an im- 
ners menſe expence, a large and convenient road through many 
nta harbarous nations, from the borders of the Euine ſea to the 
ted Calle ocean. He alſo built ſeveral magnificent libraries in 
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Rme, and a ſtately theatre, and baths, in the field of Mars. 
Though he was very humane in other things, he ſuffered 
the Chriſtians to be cruelly perſecuted in moſt provinces of 
the empire. . 

Plutarch, Tacitus, Suetonius, the younger Pliny, Epictetus, 
and ſeveral other excellent writers, flouriſhed in this reign, 


under which the Roman empire was brought to its utmoit 


grandeur and extent. 


# 
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p. FLIUS ADRIANUS was the ſon of #lius Origin, 


Adrianus Afer, couſin-german to Trajan, and of Domitia &c. of 


Paulina, ſprung from an illuſtrious family in Cadix. His Adrian, 
anceſtors came originally from Italica in Spain, the native 
city of Trajan; and his great-grandfather Marullinus was 
the firſt Roman ſenator of his family. His father, dying when 
he was but ten years old, left him under the guardianſhip of 
Trajan and Calius Tatianus, a Roman knight. He applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the Gree+ tongue, and was ſo tho- 
roughly acquainted with that language, that, at the age of 
hfteen, he was commonly called the young Grecian, He then 
ſerved in Spain, and ſtaid there till he was recalled by Tra- 


| jan, with whom he lived as his ſon : but though that empe- 
ror was his kinſinan, his guardian, and even gave him his 


niece Sabina in marriage, he never conferred any extraordi- 
nary honours upon him. 

His elevation to the empire was chiefly owing to the ma- Is made 
nagement of the empreſs Plolinu, who, after concealing for emperor, 
ſome days the death of her huſband Trajan, that Adrian in conſe- 
might have time to ſound the temper of the troops, and ſhe quence of 


| that of the nobility of Rome, produced a forged inſtrument, a forged 


made to adopt him for adoption. 


by which the deccaſed emperor was D 
| is 
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Adrian. his fon and ſucceſſor. The ſtratagem took, and the army | 
immediately ſwore fidelity and obedience to him. Adrian 
thereupon wrote to the ſenate from Antioch, where he then 

Was, excuſing his having aſſumed the empire without their 
previous conſent and authority; alledging, that he had 

been forced to it by the ſoldiery, and begging of them only : 

to confirm his title, without conferring any other honours 1 

upon him till he had deferved them. To the ſame letter he the 


promiſed never to put any ſenator to death, nor to tranſag fett 
any thing of conſequence without their counſel and advice, MI the 
At the ſame time he doubled the uſual donative to the ſol. MI kni 
diery, and appointed Tatianus, formerly his guardian, and M | 
S:7nulis, a man of great probity, prudence, and moderation, MI lan 
captains of the prætorian guards. The ſenate immediately I 
confirmed what the army had done, and Adrian was acknow- I he 
ledged emperor by all ranks of men. | nme 
He aban- Adrian was about forty years of age when he took poſſeſ- V 
dons all fion of the empire; one of his firſt acts in which was to de- an 


Trajan's prive the brave Luſius Quietus of the command of his coun- ; co 
conqueſts, trymen the Moors, ſuſpecting him of aſpiring at the ſove- N 
reignty. As to the conqueſts made by Trajan, he reſolved l fp 


to abandon them all: and accordingly withdrew his troops te 
from Armenia, Meſopotamia, and Aſjyria; ſo that the Fy- YI bi 
>brates became again the boundary of the Roman empire, I pe 
He ſuffered the Armenians to chuſe themſelves a king, and o 
the Parthians to recal Coſrhoes, and diſpoſſeſs 1 ſe 
hom he made king of ſome neighbouring nation. He had YI p 
likewiſe thoughts of abandoning Dacia, but was prevailed {| +£ 
upon to keep that province, on account of the great numbers 1 þ 
of Reman citizens ſettled there. However, he ordered the 1 Þ& 
arches of the famous bridge which Trajan had built over the 1 


Danube to be broken down, Jeſt the barbarians ſhould poſ- } 
ſeſs themſelves of it, and invade the Roman territories. Af- OI | 
ter this, having given the neceſſary orders for maintaining : 
the tranquility of the eaſt, and appointed Catilius Severus Þ' | 
governor of Syria, he ſet out for Rome, but did not arrive 1 
there till the next year. Some ſay, that he went firſt into | 
froypt ; and that, paſſing by Feruſalem, he reſolved to re- | 
build that city; a deſign, which, however, he did not put 
in execution before the latter end of his reign. | 
Arrives at He was received at Rome with the greateſt demonſtrations 
Rome, of joy, but could not by any means be prevailed upon to 
accept the triumph which had been prepared for Trajan, 
| and was now decreed to him ; but, at his defire, that honour 
His gene- was conferred upon the image of Trajan, which he himſelf 
rolity, ſcems to have carried. Soon after his arrival, he remitted 
all debts whatever due to the exchequer, to the amount of 
upwards of ſeven millions of our money, and publicly burnt 
the bonds and regiſters relating thereto. He likewiſe leſſen- 
ed the taxes throughout the whole empire, and eaſed the 
provinces of the burden which Trajan had laid upon * 
0 
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of ſupplying ſuch as travelled for the ſervice of the public Adrian. 
with horſes and carriages, which he ordered to be thence- wy 
frth provided at the expence of the emperor. He declared, 
That the forfeited eſtates of condemned perſons ſhould never be 

aid into his private Ne, but be returned into the public 
jreaſury, He increaſed the allowance which Trajan had 
made for the education of poor children ; and upon ſuch of 
the ſenators as were reduced to poverty by misfortunes, he 
ſettled penſions ſuitable to their rank, and the number of 
their children; giving likewiſe great preſents to ſuch of the 
knights as were not able to ſupport their dignity. 

In the ſecond year of his reign the Sarmatians and Roxo- The Sar 
ans, whoſe country bordered on the Palus Mzotis, invaded matiars 
[lyricum ; upon which Adrian haſtened into Maſia, where and Roxo- 
he defeated them as they were returning home, and by that lan, de- 
means put a ſpeedy end to the war. He then appointed feated. 
Martius Turbo governor of Pannonia and Dacia, and led his 
army into Ilhyricum, from whence he wrote to the ſenate, 
complaining of Cornelius Palma, L. Publius Celſus, Domitius 
Mgrinus, and Lufius Qꝛlietus, as if they had formed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him. "They were all conſulars, men of ex- 
traordinary parts, and had been greatly eſteemed by Trajan: 
but nevertheleſs the ſenate, out of complaiſance to the em- 
peror, ordered them immediately to be put to death, with- Four con- 
out ſo much as acquainting them that they had been accu- ſulars put 
ſed. As no one believed them guilty, their death drew the to death, 
public hatred upon Adrian, who thereupon haſtened back to 
Rome, where he openly declared, upon his oath, That they 
had been executed againſt his will, and without his knowledge. 

But this alſo was not believed by thoſe who knew, that Pal- 

ma and Celſus had always been his enemies, and that he was. 

jealous of Nigrinus and Quietus, who were highly eſteemed 

by the Roman people. Several other perſons of great merit Several 
and diſtinction were likewiſe condemned, as privy to the other per- 
ſuppoſed conſpiracy. Theſe proceedings filled the whole ſons con- 
city with dread and terror; but having now got rid of thoſe demned. 
whom he chiefly feared, he calmed the minds of the people 

by ſhews, largeſſes, and an edict, forbidding any more to be 

accuſed or tried upon the law of leſe-majeſty. He would 

indeed have been glad to have had Tatianus alſo put to death; 

for he was a man of an haughty temper, and aſſumed greater 

power than Adrian liked; but not thinking it adviſeable to 


ipill more blood, he difſembled his hatred for the preſent, 


and perſuaded him to exchange his command of the præto- 
rian guards for a place in the ſenate, and the conſular orna- 
ments. Martins Turbo was put in his room, as was Septicius 
in that of Simi/is, who likewiſe reſigned his command of the 
pretorians of his own accord, and retired from the city. 


This year the emperor went into Campania, where he reliev- 
ed the poor inhabitants of all the cities thro' which he par 
MI | 5 
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| Adrian. The next year, Adrian, who uſed to ſay, That an enper;, | 
| | kenny ought to imitate the 5 5 which enlightens all the corners and ,, MY ma 
gions of the earth, ſet out with a deſign to viſit all the pro- f 

Adrian vinces of the empire, and to examine the ſtate of each or 


g reſolves to them, that he might not be obliged to depend intirely upon! hel 
viſit all the accounts he received from his miniſters and governors, Ml ® 
the pro- In this progreſs he employed almoſt the whole remainder or Ml fic 

vinces of his reign, that is, near ſeventeen years; moſt commonly 10 
the em- travelling on foot, and always with his head bare, makin of 
pire. no difference between the frozen ſummits of the Alps, and Ml 5* 

the ſcorching ſands of Egypt. He went firſt into Gail where MW © 


Year of he viſited the chief cities and forts, and ſignalized himſelf Ml fi! 


Rome873. by his extraordinary bounties, relieving the poor wherever MI 
of Cbriſi he paſſed. From Gaul he went into Germany, where he ſpent MM be 
121. ſome time in reviewing and diſciplining the flower of the MI © 
Reman troops, then in that country. in Germany he re. MI © 

turned to Gaul, and from thence paſſed over into Britain. th 

where he built a prodigious wall, eighty miles in length Ml * 

from the river Eden in Cumberland to the Tine in Northumler. Y 

land, in order to ſecure the poſſeſſions of the Romans againſt Ml © 

the incurſions of the warlik Caledonians, who, upon the M © 
departure of Agricola, had revolted, and recovered their t 
ancient liberty. He there diſgraced his ſecretary Suetonius d 


Tranguilins, no doubt the hiſtorian, and Septicius Clarus, cap- 
tain of the pretorian guards, for their diſreſpectful behaviour 
towards the empreſs Sabina. : 
Having ſettled the affairs of Britain, he returned to Gaul, 
and built at N:/mes a magnificent edifice in honour of Pi- 
na, Trajan's widow, The famous amphitheatre, of which 
the remains are ſtill to be ſeen in that city, is likewiſe ſup- 
poſed to have been raiſed by him, or by Wis ſucceſſor Auto- 
ninus. From Gaul he went into Spain; rebuilt at Tarraca, 
(now Tarragona) the temple which Tiberius had erected to 
Auguſtus, and held a general aſſembly of the ſtates of Spain, 
in order to ſettle ſome differences which had ariſen about the 
| levying of recruits for the Roman armies. At Tarraco he 
He nar- was very near being killed by a ſlave, who aflaulted him 
rowly eſ. with a drawn ſword, while he was walking in a garden. The 
capes be- ſlave was ſeized, and being found diſordered in his ſenſes, | 
ing killed Adrian committed him to the care of his phyſicians. From 
in Spain, Spain he returned to Rome, but did not ſtay there long; 
for, in the beginning of the following year, the third of his 
progreis, he was at Athens, from whence he went into the | 

eaſt, where he prevented a war with the Parthians, by a con- 

ference with their king Coſihoes. The following year, ke 

returned from the caſt through Jſia, and viſited Cilicia, H- 

cia, Panphylia, Cappadocia, Bitſynia, and Phrygia ; ordering 

temples, ſquares, and other edifices to be built, at his ex- 

pence, in moſt of the chief cities of thoſe provinces. He 

lkewiſe viſited the iſlands of the Archipelago, owed in 
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/:baia in the beginning of the next year, and ſpent the re- Adrian. 
mainder of it at Athens, where he was initiated in the rite 
of Ceres and Proſerpine, called the Eleuſinian my/teries. From 

fthens, after he had preſided there at the public games, and 

beſtowed innumerable favours upon the Athenians, he went 

60 Sicily, out of curioſity to ſee the top of mount Ætna, and 

from thence returned to Rome, in the beginning of the fol- 

lowing year. The two next years, the eleventh and twelfth 

of Adrian's reign, are quite barren of events. The next 

year, he re-built, at his own expence, the cities of N:comedia, Rebuilds 
Czlarea, and Nicea, in Bithynia, which had been almoſt in- ſeveral ci- 
tirely deſtroyed by an earthquake. For this he was ſtiled ties at his 
the Re torer of Bithynia. In the thirteenth year of his reign own ex- 
he ſet out again upon a new progreſs, paſſing firſt into Afr1- pence. 

aa, where, upon his arrival, it rained, after a five years 

drought, which, with the many favours he beſtowed upon 

the inhabitants of that province, gained him the affections of 

all ranks of men. From Africa he returned to Rome, and 

there cauſed the obſequies of Plotina, to whom he owed the Platina 
empire, to be performed with the utmoſt pomp and magnifi- dies, and 
cence, She died either while he was in Mica, or ſoon af- is ranked 
ter his return from thence. He appeared for nine days in among the 
deep mourning for her, wrote an elegy in her praiſe, and gods; 
cauſed her to be ranked among the gods. 

The next year Adrian built a magnificent temple at Rome, The tem- 
in honour of that city, and of the goddeſs Venus, which was ple of Ve- 
called the Temple of Rome, and the Temple of the fortune of nus and 
Rome. On account of this temple he changed the ancient Rome. 
name of the feaſt, which was kept yearly on the twenty- 
firſt of April, for the foundation of Rome, calling it Romana, 
inſtead of Palilia. This temple, and Trajan's pillar, were 
two of the things which the emperor Conſlantius admired 
moſt when he came to Rome. It was afterwards burnt by 
accident, and re-built by Maxentius. In the beginning of 
the fourteenth year of his reign he returned to Aa, where 
he conſecrated ſeveral temples. In Cappadocia, he purchaſed 
a great number of ſlaves for the ſervile offices of the camp. 

He ſent back to Coſihoes his daughter, who had been taken 
2 by Trajan, and promiſed him his golden throne, 

ut never gave it. He invited to a conference all the neigh- 
bouring kings, and loaded them with rich preſents. From 
"EY paſſed into Paleſtine and Arabia, and from thence 
Into Egypt. | 

12 year, Saluius Fulianus, one of the moſt learned The per- 
civilians of his age, compiled, by the emperor's command, 22747 4» 
the perpetual edift, containing the ſubſtance of all the laws #2. 
which had been publiſhed by the prætors. It was called 
perpetual, becauſe it was to continue 1n force for ever, to be 
as a body of ſtanding laws, to prevent the great confulton 
occaſioned by new edicts, and to ſerve as a rule in the admi- 
nitration of juſtice throughout the Whole empire. Ag 
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Adrian. continued in Egypt all this and the following year. He FR, 
- liked the fickle and ſatirical temper of the Egyptians in — 
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neral, and particularly of the Alexandrians. But, notwith. ! 
ſtanding this, he repaired, at his own expence, their city | 
which had been almoſt intirely ruined by the Romans; re. 

ſtored them to their ancient privileges, which they had for. | 
feited, and heaped many new favours upon them. The | 
Alexandrians were very thankful for all this while he . 


among them; but the moment he was gone, they loaded 


him with virulent lampoons. From Egypt Adrian paſſed int, | 
Lybia Cyrenaica, where he killed with his own hand (for he 
took great delight in hunting) a lion of a monſtrous ſize, } 


which had committed great ravages in that countr 


The death of Antinous, a beautiful youth, 3 beloved 
by Adrian, who was addicted to the moſt unnatural plex. | 
ſures, happened during his ſtay in Egypt. The account 
which Adrian himſelf gave of his death was, that he fell ac. 
cidentally into the Nile, as he was failing on that river with | 
him, and was drowned. But Dion Caſſius aſſures us, that } 
Adrian, who had great faith in magic, being made to believe, | 
that he ſhould prolong his life by ſacrificing an human vie. | 
tim to the infernal gods, accepted of the tender which Ati. | 
nous made him of his life, all the reſt preferring their own | 
ſafety to the emperor's. Adrian would rather have ſacrificed | 
his deareſt friends; but no compulſion was to be uſed, and 


Antinous was the only perſon who would voluntarily lay 


down his life for him. Adrian bewailed him with all the 
tenderneſs of a woman lamenting the death of her huſband, | 
To allay in ſome meaſure his grief, he deſired the Greeks to 
rank him among the gods, which they did accordingly ; ſo 
ranked a- that in a ſhort time all the eaſtern provinces were filled | 
mong the with ſtatues, temples, and chapels, conſecrated to this new | 


divinity. | 

The following year Adrian left Egypt, and returned to g- 
ria, where he Rad this and the next year ; and in the 
ſpring of the year after, having viſited Thrace and Macedon, 


he ſet out in order to return to Italy, but ſtaid a long time 


at Athens, during which the Jews revolted, provoked chiefly 
at his ſending a Roman colony to Feruſalem ; at his calling 


that city after the name of his family, Alia Capitolina; and | 


at his ercCting a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus in the place 
where the ancient temple ſtood. But of this revolt, and the 
fatal conſequences that attended it, we ſhall ſpeak farther 
in a more proper place. About the ſame time, the Alan, or 
Meſſagetæ, a people of Sarmatia, under the conduct of their 
king Pharaſmanes, committed dreadful ravages in Media, 
entered Armenia, and penetrated into Cappadocia ; but ſoon 
withdrew from thence, not caring to encounter Flavius 
Arrianus, governor of that province, who. was prepared to 
meet thein. | | 


In 
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jn the mean time, Adrian continued at Athens, being Adrian. 
nichtily taken with the cuſtoms and learning of the Athen 
oy He was there admitted to the great myſteries of Ele1- 
0 different from thoſe in which he had been initiated ſome 

rears before. Having been created archon of Athens before 

he was emperor, he aſſumed the habit peculiar to that dig- ml 
nity, and, with the other magiſtrates, celebrated the great | 
feffival of Bacchus 3 on which occaſion he diſtributed large 
ſums of money, and an immenſe quantity of corn among the [is gene- 
people. He embelliſhed the city of Athens with a library of rolity to 
wonderful ſtructure, and ſo many noble buildings of other the Arge. 
kinds, that he was looked upon as the ſecond founder of ant. 
that city, one quarter of which was from him called Adria 
»þalis. He likewiſe finiſhed the magnificent temple of Ju- 
iter Olympus, begun, according to Philgſtratus, five hundred 
and ſixty years before. In this temple he dedicated an altar 
to himſelf; and he likewiſe ſuffered the Greeks to build a 
temple to him. | 

Adrian having now ſpent almoſt ſeventeen years in travel- He re. 
ling into the ſeveral provinces of the empire, that is to ſay, turns to 
almoſt over all the then known world, left Athens, and re- Ros. 
turned at length to Rome, where he had not been long, when 
ambaſſadors arrived from Vologeſes, king of Armenia, with 
complaints againſt Phara/manes, king of Iberia; and from 
the Jazyges, a people of Sarmatia, who were deſirous to 
have their ancient treaties with the people of Rome con- 
firmed by the emperor. Adrian conducted them to the ſe- 
nate, where their requeſt was granted. Pharaſmanes came 

do Rome in perſon, with his wife and fon, to anſwer the com- 

ſo plaints of HVologeſes; bringing with him rich preſents for 
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ed Adrian, who not only repaid them with others far more va- 
 W luable, but likewiſe preſented him with fifty elephants, 

W fve hundred choſen men for his guard, enlarged his domi- 
. _ and cauſed an equeſtrian ſtatue to be erected to 
2 im. 
n, Soon after this, Adrian fell into a lingering diſorder, at- He falls 
1c Ml tended with frequent bleeding at the noſe, which the phyſi- into a 
y clans of thoſe days aſcribed to his going conſtantly with his lingering 
9 head uncovered in all ſorts of climes and weather. As he diſeaſe, 
d WH was advanced in years, the loſs of blood was followed by a 
e dropſy, from which having no hopes of recovering, he be- 


gan to think of naming a ſucceſſor. Servianus, who had 

married his ſiſter ; Fuſcus, his own great nephew; Pletorius 

Nepos, his ancient and intimate friend; and Tirentius Genti- 

anus, a man greatly beloved and eſteemed by the ſenate, oc- 

curred to him, as the moſt capable of the ſupreme power ; 

but nevertheleſs, neglecting them, nay, conceiving an irre- 

concileable hatred of them, for no other reaſon but becauſe 

they were equal to the empire; contrary to the expectation of Adopts L. 

all, and the advice of his friends, he made choice of L. Com- Commo dus 

migus Verus, who was indeed ſprung from an illuſtrious 1 Perus, 
milly, 


the em- died, and was, by Adr:an's order, ranked among the gods; 
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Adrian. mily, and was endowed with many good qualities, 


3 judged rather not unfit for the empire, than equal to 
was of a very weak conſtitution, and, at the fam 


but way 
It, He 


e time. 


exceſſively debauched ; nay, it was commonly thought, that 
the price of his adoption was his conſenting to ſatisfy Ari. 
an's infamous paſſion for him. This adoption occaſioned} 


great rejoicings in Rome, and Adrian treated the people with 
games in the Circus, and combats of gladiators, and gift 
buted a conſiderable largeſs among them and the ſoldier 
Verus was created prætor a few days after, and ſent to 2 


vern Pannonia, where he behaved remarkably well, but in 
who dies, leſs than a year was ſeized with a bloody flux, of which he 
and is died. His funeral was performed with the utmoſt pomp; 


ranked a- his aſhes were depoſited in the mauſoleum which Adrian had 


mong the begun for himſelf, and he was, at the emperor's defire, rank. 
gods. ed among the gods, and ſtatues and temples were erected to 


him in ſeveral cities. 


Adrian In the mean time, Adrian retired to Tibur, (now Tivoli), 


) 


etires to where, as Tiberius had done before at Capreæ, he gave him- 


Tibur, ſelf up to all manner of lewdneſs; and a bloody flux having 


ſoon after reduced him to a very low ſtate, he abandoned 
where he himſelf to his natural cruelty, which he had reſtrained till | 
abandons then, ordering many illuſtrious perſons to be arraigned ang | 
himſelf to executed under various pretences, and others to be privately | 


lewdneſs murdered. Among the former were his brother-in-law Her 


and cru- vans, and his great nephew Fuſcus, who, he pretended, | 


elty. had formed a deſign of ſeizing the empire, To palliate his 
cruelty, he uſed to lament the unfortunate condition of 
princes, who, he ſaid, were never thought to be in danger 


till they were killed. He was fome time in ſuſpence whom | 


He adopts he ſhould adopt in the room of Verus, but at laſt pitched 
Titus Au- upon Titus Antoninus, on condition that he ſhould adopt M. 
torinuss Annius Veirus, called afterwards M. Aurelius, and IL. Verus, 

the ſon of the deceaſed prince of that name. Soon after 
Death of this adoption, which diſpleaſcd many, the empreſs Sabina 


preſs Sa- though he had either poiſoned her, or, by his ill uſage, for- 
bind. ced her to lay violent hands on herſelf. 

Adrian bore his illneſs a long time with firmneſs and pa- 
tience ; but at laſt, being tormented with violent pains in 
every joint of his body, and theſe, as well as the dropfical 

Trajar's humour, increafing daily, he grew quite furious, and in 
impati- his rage put ſeveral ſenators to death, and ordered Antoninus 
ence in his to take care that ſome others, whom he named, were exe- 
ilneſs. cuted. But that good-natured prince warned them of their 
danger, and adviſed them to keep out of the way, which ac- 
cordingly they did, and were ſaved. In the mean time, 

Airian, racked with excruciating pains, wiſhed for death to 

end his miſery, and often called for a dagger and for poiſon, 
promiſing impunity, and offering a great reward to whoever 

ſhould bring him either; but nobody would do it. Having 

one 
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one day by chance found a dagger, he was going to ſtab hin- Adrian. 
elf with it, when one of his dopieſtics wreſtea it out of his. 
hand. He then commanded his chiefphylician to give him poi- 
ſon; but this laſt choſe rather to Kit! nimſelf 1:1 bis preſence, 
than obey his command. In this condition 44, an removed He re. 
to Baie in CGampanta z and there, neglecting the a. ice Of his moves to 
phyſicians, and living without any rule, cating and drinking Basæ, 
whatever he liked beit, haſtened his death. Juſt before he were he 
expired, he compoſed and recited ſome remarkable lines, in- dies. 
quiring of his ſoul, FH hither it deſigned to go? He dicl at 
Baiæ, on the tenth of July, after having lived ſixty- two Vear of 
years, five months, and ſeventeen days; and reigned twenty Rome 890. 

ears and eleven months, wanting one day. His body was of Chriſt 

3 at Puteoli, and his aſhes conveyed to Rome, and de- 138. 
poſited in the magnificent mauſoleum which he had built for 

imſelf. | | 
1 cruelties had provoked the public hatred to ſuch a The ſe. 
degree, that the ſenate were for annulling all his acts; and, nate are 
at arſt, unanimoufly oppoſed Artoninus's demanding for him for annul- 
the ſame honours which had been decreed to former emper- ling his 
ors : but on his remonſtrating, that they could not condemn acts, but 
the memory of Adrian without annulling his adoption, and deify him 
degrading him from the empire; the reipect and veneration at the re- 
which they all had for him prevailed; eſpecially when they queſt of 
ſaw a great number of perſons appear, who were thought to Antoninus. 
have been murdered, but had been ſaved by Antoninus; an 
divine worſhip was accordingly decreed a prince whom all 
abhorred. Antoninus built a magnificent temple to him at 
Puteoli, and inſtituted games, prieſts, and ſacrifices, to his 
honour, | 8 g ; 

No prince, perhaps, ever raiſed ſo many public and pri- His build- 
vate edifices as Adrian; for he built in moit cities of any ings. 
note, eſpecially at Athens; and Greece was full of his edifices, 
bridges, and aqueducts; of which, one of the moſt famous 
was that in New Athens, a city built entirely at his expence 
in the iſland of Delss: At Rome, he rebuilt the Pantheon, 
the temple of Neptune, the ſquare of Jugy/7us, the baths of 
Arrippa, and an infinite number of other edifices. His pa- 
lace at Tiveli was a ſtupendous ſtructure, as appears by the 
remains of it now in the hands of the Ran Jeſuits. a 
built a new bridge over the Tiber, now called the bridge of 
Saint Angelo, and near it his own mauſoleum, which we, have 
already ſpoken of, more like a caitle than a tomb, and at 
preſent the only fortreſs of Rome, now called Ca/fel Sant An- 
gelb. Carthage, Feruſalem, two cities in Spain; Ausſa, now 
Eſel, in Pannonia; Stratonice, in Macedm; Palmyra, in Sy- 
ria; and Necocefaraa, in Pontus, for ſome time bore His 
name, and were either built, repaired, or peopled by him; 
as were alſo, Adrianopolis, in Thrace; Adriane, or Adr ianopolis, 
in Lybia Cyrenaica; Antinepa/is, in Egypt, called allo Alrians- 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
Adrian. polis; Adrianothera, in Myſia; and Ariane, in the ſame pro- 

Ln vince. ; | 

His regulations, with reſpect to the army, the court, and 

lis regu- the tribunals of juſtice, were ſtill obſerved in the end of the 


fourth century. He was the hrit who employed the Roman 
knights in the quality of ſecretaries, and committed to them 
the care of his domeſtic affairs; other emperors having em- 
ployed only their freedmen in ſuch offices. The R:5:535 had 
many private manufactures, or work-houſes, where they kept 

reat numbers of people, eſpecially ſlaves, at work. Theſe 
Fouſth were like to many priſons, to which maſters ſent ſuch 
of their ſlaves as had diſobliged them, and even kept them 


there in chains. Many, to avoid being inliſted, or puniſhed 


for their crimes, concealed themſelves in theſe work-houſes; 
the owners of whicn were likewiſe thought to ſeize paſſen- 
gers and ſtrangers, ſlaves or freedmen, and ſhut them up, 
and make them work, without their being ever afterwards 
heard of. To remedy thefe abuſes, Adrian ſuppreſſed all 
work - houſes that did not belong to the emperor or the 
public, | 

Adrian was a man of moſt extraordinary parts, and had 
ſome great virtues, but allayed with no leſs vices. He was 
endowed with a memory almoſt beyond belief. He could 
repeat by heart a whole book, however difficult and intri- 
cate the ſubject of it was, after having once read it: he 
knew the name of every ſoldier in the army, and remembered 
the names of all the old foldiers, who had ever ſerved under 
him, though they had been long diſbanded. He excelled in 
every branch of learning, and was, without compariſon, 
the beſt orator, poet, grammarian, philefopher, and mathe- 
matician of his time; well ſkijled in phyſic, and acquainted 
veith the virtucs and propertics of moit herbs and minerals. 
tie was an excellent painter, and the beſt mufician of the 
ave he lived in. Ne even applied himſelf to the ſtudy of ju- 
dictal aſtrology and magic, in which he had far too much 
belief. He would, at the ſame time, write, dictate to ſcveral 
ſecretaries, give audience to his miniſters, and diſcourſe with 
them about affairs of the greateſt importance; for no man 
was better acquainted with his domeſtic affairs, than he was 
with thoſe of the whole empire. He was a great favourer of 
learned men, and his court was conſtantly crouded with phi- 
joſaphers, orators, poets, mathematicians, &c. for whom he 
always ſhewed 2 particular eſteem, and took pleafure in dif- 
puting with them, and challenging the poets by extemporary 
verſes, at which he had an extraordinary talent. Having one 


day excepted againſt an expreſſion uſed by Favonius, that phi- 


Joſopher modeſtly yielded, though he might have produced 
ſuficient authorities for his expreſſion ; which ſeeming ſtrange 
to his friends, Do vw think, ſaid Favonius pleaſantly, that I 


ai pretend to be more tcarned than one who has thirty legions a 


his beck © k 
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The beginning of his reign afforded. many inſtances of his 
clemency and good-nature ; but he afterwards cauſed ſeveral 
perſons to be unjuſtly put to death: whence ſome writers 
extol him as a moſt merciful prince, whilſt others repreſent 
ries through fear of ſ uffering the fate of Caligula, Nero, and 
Domitian. Tatianus adviſing him to put to death three per- 
ſons, who, he ſaid, would not 2 nm raie diſturbances, and of 
whom tzw9 had a#trually conſpired againſ? hm : Adrian anſwered, 
That it wwenld be highly unjuſt to punijp any one for a crime which 
he was only likely to commit. He freely forgave thoſe who had 
injured him while he was a private perſon; and one day 
meeting one of them after he was emperor, he told him, That 
be had eſcaped by his promotion to the empire, He allowed every 
one free acceſs to him, and ſeemed never better pleaſed than 
when they ſpoke to him freely, or admoniſhed him of 
his faults. He was courteous and affable to all, converſed 
familiarly with his friends, and viſited them, nay even his 
freedmen, when indiſpoſcd, twice or thrice a day, comfort- 
ing them in their ſickneſs, and afiiſting them with his coun- 
ſels. He was aſſiduous and impartial in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, had always an high reſpect for the ſenate and magi- 
ſtrates, and narrowly inquired into the conduct and behavi- 
our of his miniſters, diſcharging them when guilty of the leaſt 
miſdemeanor. He allowed his freedmen no power; and 
ſuch as pretended to have any, in order to gain by that means 
realth or credit, he puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. He 
was an enemy to all pomp and parade, would never ſuffer 
the ſenate to attend him but upon buſineſs, and, out of 
Rzme, laid aſide the ſtate of an emperor. His liberality knew 
no bounds; and, where-ever he went he left behind him 
marks of a magnificence truly great and princely. He 1s faid 
never to have ſeized unjuſtly the property of any man; nor 
would he ever receive legactes left him by perfons he did not 
know, or by ſuch of his friends as had children. He revived 
and reſtored the ancient military diſcipline, which had been 
cecaying ever ſince the time of Jugu/tns. „ 

He is generally blamed by the ancients as too inquiſitive, 
and prying into every one's ſecrets, though they no way 


concerned him; as addicted to the moſt infamous plea- 


ſures, and abandoned to all manner of ſuperſtition; which 


ras the chief cauſe of his perſecuting the Chriſtians, whom 


he looked upon as enemies to his gods. He gave ear to flan- 
derers, and believed every tale they told him, even againſt 
his beſt friends; to which was owing, that all thoſe whom 


he had moſt favoured, and raiſed to the higheſt honours, 


were in the end diſgraced, treated by him as enemies, and 
either put to death or baniſhed. He took great delight in 
hunting, and loved his dogs to ſuch a degree, that he built 
them tombs, and wrote himſelf their epitaphs. He was the 
lit empetor Who let his heard grow, to cover ſome fcars 

| "5 which 


him as naturally inclined to crucity, but often forgiving inju- 


\ 
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Adrian. 
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| A GENERAL HISTORY 
Adrian. which disfigured that part of his face. Upon the whole, he 
- was endowed with great virtues, which were ſtrangel allied 
with as great vices; but in his government and admini ration 
he was admirable, and the empire received vaſt advantages from 
his eſtabliſhments, which produced a Lars and ſecurity far 


more laſting than could have been expe 


ed from ſo degenerate 
a republic. 


Among the writers who flouriſhed at this time, we muſt 


reckon Adrian himſelf; for he publiſhed ſeveral works both 
in proſe and verſe. Of the philoſophers, Epictetus was by far 


the molt renowned. Plutarch, Suetonius, Florus, Arrian, - 


Philo, &c. graced his reign. 


ANTONINUS PIUS. 


Antoninus TITUS ANTONINUS, who ſucceeded Adrian, was 


ſurnamed 


born at Niſines in Languedoc, of a very ancient family, but 


the Pious. not diſtinguiſhed early with preferments at Rome; his grand— 


Declared 


Emperor. 


Honoured 


with the 
title of Pi- 
KS, 


father Titus Aurelius Fulvus, being the firſt conſul of the Au- 
relian family, which was that of Antoninus. His father was 
likewiſe honoured with that dignity, and univerſally eſteemed 
on account of his extraordinary accompliſhments and inte- 


rity. 
n We know ſo little of the actions of this great prince, Ju- 
lius Capitolinus, who wrote his life, being but a very indif- 
ferent hiſtorian; and what Dien Caſſius ſaid of him being loft 
long ſince; that we can only give 2 general idea of his reign. 

His engaging bchaviour towards all his relations, even 
from his =. induced many of them to leave him their 
eſtates; by which means he became extremely rich. He diſ- 
charged the offices of quæſtor, prætor, and conſul, with 
great reputation. Adrian, before he adopted him, made him 
one of his council, and tranſacted nothing without his ad- 
vice. Upon the death of that prince he was immediately de- 
clared emperor, without the leaſt oppoſition. He was then 
turned of his fiftieth year. 

His firſt care was to free all thoſe whom Adrian had con- 
demned in his laſt ſickneſs, and not executed; declaring that 
Adrian would have done the ſame, if he had recovered. This, 
together with his obtaining for that prince the ſame honours 
which had been conferred upon the very beſt of emperors, 
and his continuing all the magiſtrates and officers in thelr 
former ſtations, was what, according to ſome writers, made 
the ſenate decree him the glorious ſurname of Pius. Others 
think that this title was given him for the great care he took 
of his aged ſather-in-law; and others again ſay, it was in re 

Ward 
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ward for his natural ſweetneſs of temper, and the extraordi- Antoninus 
nary reſpe& he ſhewed on all occaſions for religion and it 
miniſters, Pauſanus thinks he deferved not only this title, 

but likewiſe that which was given to Cyrus; namely, the ſa- 

ther of mankind ; in conſideration of his paternal care of all 

men. He was likewiſe honoured with the title of Ao /tns, 

and of high pont!ff; and his wife Fauſtina, with that of Au- 

guſta He refuſed many other honours which the ſenate of- 

fered him; and, among the reſt, the title of father of his coun- 

try; which, however, he accepted the following year. 

He was no ſooner ſeated on the throne, than he leſſened ITe leſſens ! 
moſt of the impoſts and tributes, and ſtrictly injoined his re- the taxes. 6 
ceivers to levy them without any rigour ; ſaying, That he had | 3 
rather be poor, than have his coffers filled at the expence of an op- | 
preſſed people. He diſpoſed of the greateſt part of his private 
eſtate, which was very great, in favour of indigent citizens; 
and when the empreſs Fauſtina repined at his generoſity, 
he told her, That a prince ought to have no private interefl, no 
private Property: nor any thing in view but the public welfare. He ' 
ſuppreſied ſeveral penſions which Adrian had granted to uſe- 1 
leſs perſons; ſaying, That he could not bear to ſee the ate de- a 
vured by thoſe who were of no ſervice to it, but lived in idleneſs 1 
upon the labours of others. | C | 

In the ſecond year of his reign, he married his daughter Marries 1M 
Annia Fauſtina to M. Aurelius, whom he created Cz/ar. PFau/ ina 
About the ſame time one Celſus revolted in Dacia, or Germany: to A. Au- 


_ 


te- but all we know of this affair, is, that the empreſs was relius. | 
greatly diſpleaſed with Antoninus's clemency towards his cne- I 

15 mies. Soon after, Fauſtina died; and, notwithſtanding the Wl 

i diſlolute life ſhe had led, was ranked among the gods, and ho- i 

oft noured with divine worſhip, temples, ſacrifices, ftatues of | 

n. gold and filver, c. The emperor was not unacquainted 

15 with her irregular conduct, but did all he could to keep her 

+; diſorders concealed from the public. 

Wh The next year the Brigantes in Britain revolted, but were The Bri— 

th bon reduced by Lollius Urbicus, governor of that province, gantes re- 

72 who deprived them of great part of their country, ſubdued volt, and 8 

d- the more northern nations, and built a new wall between the are re- 180 

e- Friths of Forth and Clyde. For the victories gained by Lol- duced. bp 

en lius, Antoninus was honoured with the ſurname of Britanmcus. 1 
he following year, Antoninus gave the manly robe to Lucius 3 
6 Verus, whom he had adopted at the requeſt of Adrian, and "0 

8 who was now entered into the fifteenth year of his age. On N 

185 this occaſion, he aſſumed the conſulſhip for the fourth time; 1 
Irs M. Aurelius Ceſar, the ſecond time conſul, being his col- 1 
2 legue. Shortly after this, ſome diſturbances were raiſed in "| 
10 Germany and Dacia; but were ſoon ſuppreſſed by the govern- 1 

| ors of thoſe provinces. The Alan too, attempting to invade 4 
* the Roman territories, were driven back into their own it 

c country. : 

0 : I i 2 Antoninus, 
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Antoninus Antoninus, highly pleaſed with the conduct of M. 4yryj;,, 
L—_— inveſted him with the tribunitian and proconſular power: 
Antoninus conſulted him in all affairs of moment, often followed his 
ſhews a advice, and ſuftered him to govern as if he had been bh 
great e- partner in the ſovcreignty: but as the conduct of L. [ry 

eem for was very different ſrom that of M. Aurelius, the emperor 

M. Aureli- treated him in quite another manner; neither giving him the 

zs, but title of Czar, or any other peculiar to the apparent heir of 

none for the empirc. 

L. Ferus. Several of the following years of Antoninus's reign are har- 
ren of events, and afford nothing remarkable, unleſs it he 
the extraordinary unton of the conſuls of one of thele years 

Duintilins Condiamus, and Quintilius Maximus, They were 
brothers, both very learned, both rich, and both experienced 
in civil and military affairs. They acted on all occaſions 28 
if they had not been two, but one perſon. They governed 
the provinces together, the one being lieutenant to the other; 
were conſuls together; wrote to the emperor, received an- 
ſwers, judged cauſes, publiſhed books, in common; and were 
in the end unjuſtly condemned and executed together by order 

He ſtops of the emperor Conmodus, * | 

tae perſe- In the fifteenth year of Auteninus's reign, Juſtin Mari 

cution a- publiſhed his firſt apology for the Chriſtians, and preſented it 

gainſt the to the emperor, to his adopted ſons, and to the ſenate, The 

C5r;tians emperor was fo moved by it, and by the informations which 
he received from other quarters, that he vyrote à letter to the 
whole province of Aſia, in favour of the diſtreſſed Chri/tians, 


. . . / 
concluding it with theſe words: F any one, for the future, fall 


„ 


nioleſi the Chriſtians, and accufe them, merely on account e their 
religto: ;, let the perſon who 1s arraigned be d:fcharged, though he 
is found te be a Chriſtian, and the aeenfer be pumiſped according 
to the rigemr , the law. At the ſame time he wrote in behalf 
of the Christians to the Athenians, Theſſalonians, Lariſſeans, 
and all the Greets. Theſe letters put a ſtop to the perſecution 
for the preſent ; but it broke out anew. under his {uccettor A. 
Several Aurelius. | h 
calamities In the following year, the Tiber, overſiorving its banks, laid 
Year of the lower part of Rome under water. The inundation was 
Rome 903. followed by a fire, which conſumed part of the city; and a 
famine, which ſwept off great numbers of its inhabitants, 
notwitbſtanding all the care which the good-natured emperor 
took to have corn brought from even the moſt diſtant pro- 
vinces. The ſame year the cities of Norlcnne in Gau, and 
Antioch in Syria, and the principal ſquare at Carthage, were 
greatly hurt by fire; but Antoninus ſoon reſtored them to their 
former condition. This year L. Verus diſcharged the office 
of qu ſtor, and the following year he was raitcd to the con- 
ſalipip. The year after, the cities of Cos and Rhodes, with 
ſeveral others in Jycia and Carta, were overturned by an 
earthquake: but Antonins reſtored them to their former 
luſtre, and made good the loses of the inhabitants. 


Fo 
ke 
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The remaining years of this emperor's rejon are quite Auen 
barren of events. In the laſt of it, AH. Aurelius Ceſar, tn 


third time, and L. Perus, the ſecond, were conſuls; when 
Antminus was ſeized with a violent fever at Lorium, one of 
his country-ſeats, which put an end to his life on the ſeventh 
of March, after he had lived ſeventy- three years, five months, 
and fixteen or ſeventeen days; and reigned twenty-two years, 
ſeven months, and twenty-ſix days. When he found death 
approaching, he ſent for the captains of the prætorian 

uards, and the chief officers of the court, and in their pre- 
Lues confirmed the adoption of IA. Aurelius, and recom- 
mended the empire to him, without taking the leaſt notice 
of Lucius Verus, He then ordered the golden image of For- 
tune, which always ſtood in the emperor's bed- chamber, to 
be removed to that of H. Aurclius. He left his paternal 
eſtate to his daughter, and legacies to all his friends and do- 
meſtics; and, though he died in an advanced age, he was as 
much lamented by all his ſubjects, as if he had been ſnatched 
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Year of 
Remegil. 
of C Brit 


1 


off in the bloom of his youth. His remains were depoſited He is 
in the ſtately mauſoleum of his predeceſſor Adrian, and the ranked 


ſenate ranked him among the gods, and decrecd him a temple, among the 
prieſts, ſacrifices, and annual games. 


Antoninus is juſtly extolled by all the ancients for his many 


virtues. He was naturally of a ſweet mild temper, ever in- His cha 


gods. 


clined to mercy, even to the moſt wicked. He was affable racter. 


and obliging to all, and eaſy of acceſs even to the meaneſt of 
his ſubjects, eſpecially if they came with any juſt complaint 
againſt his officers or miniſters. He was an utter enemy to 
all pomp and oftentation. His acceſſion to the empire made 
no alteration in him. His table was rich, without extraya- 
cance; and frugal, without meanneſs. He never courted 
the favour of the people, but ſeemed rather to deſpiſe popular 
applauſe. He never flattered others, nor ſuffered any one to 
fatter him. His obſervance of the laws and ceremonics of 
the Romans, was very ſtrict and ſincere ; and his behaviour 
at all public acts of religion, ſuch as ſhewed a profound re- 
= for the Deity. As he never admitted any to his friend- 
hip till he knew them well, he was unalterably conitant in 
his attachment. During his whole reign of three and twenty 
years, he is ſaid never to have done any one thing that ſa- 
voured of cruelty, or ill nature, or that could give the 
leaſt juſt motive of offence to any perſon; nor ever to 
have removed ſuch as diſcharged their ofice to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the people, unleſs they themſelves deſired it. He was 
unboundedly generous with his own moncy, but ſparing of 
that of the public: whence, at his death, his private coffers 
were found empty, but the Exchequer full. He avoided war 
as much as poſſible, and was often heard to ſay, That he had 
rather ſave one citizen, than deſtroy a thonſand enemies 

Among the writers who flouriſhed under this prince, Were 


Hin, the hiſtorian, Appian, and Piuluy the afroioger. 
11 4 MARCUS 
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Marcus AvRELIUS ANTONINUS, 


HE reign of Marcus Aurelius is, by the ancients, com- 
monly called the golden age; for this prince made good the 


niomms, laying of Plato, which he often repeated, That jtates would , 
2 happy when princes were pbiloſophers. He was of the Ani 


His ex- 
traction, 


and edu- 
cation. 


family, which ſome writers derive from Mena Pompilius 
the ſecond king of Kine. His grand father, originally of the 
province of Bœstica in Spain, vis the firſt Raman ſenator of 
this family. His father was raiſed tothe rank of a patrician 
by Veſpaſtan, made governor of K:-e, and twice honoured 
with the conſulſhip. His mother was Domtia Caluilla, or 
Lucilla, the daughter of Caniſius Tullus, Who had alſo been 
twice conſul. Aurelius was born in Rae, during his grand- 
father's ſecond. conſulſhip, in the year of Chriſ 121. His 
fiſt name was Calilius Severus, which was that of his mo- 
ther's grandfather: but his fitter dying, he was adopted 
by his grandfather M. Aue, forus, and took his name. 
When he was adopted by the name of Antoninus, he took the 
name of Aliuss Arrelns Ferne, the name of Aurelius being pe- 
culiar to the family of Antonius, and that of Allius to the f- 
mily of Adrian, into which Autuuſnus had been adopted. Upon 
his acceſſion to the empire, he laid aſide the name of Ferns, 
and took that of Antoninus; without which, Julius Capitolinur 
tells us, T hat neither the people nr ſolutery could, for upwards if 
an hundred years, look upen anv me as truly emperor ; ſo great was 
their vereration jor Antoninus Fins, But hiftorians generally 
diſtinguiſn him from his predeceſtor, either by the præname 
of Marcus, or the ſurname of Philofophius. 

He was brought up with great care by the emperor {drian, 
in his palace, under the greateſt men of that age in every 
branch of literature: and we are told that Adrian would have 
adopted him, had he not been too young. He ſtudied phi- 
loſophy under the celebrated SH Sextus of Charonea, Plu- 
tarch's nephew, and other maſters ; eloquence under Ferodus 
Atticus, and MA. Cornelius Fronts; and the law under IL. Volu- 


ſius Metianus, the moſt learned civilian of that age. MH. Au- 
relius is ſaid to have excelled in all theſe branches of learn- 


ing; but his favourite ſtudy was philoſophy, and particularly 
that of the ſtores, among whom he entered himſelf when ne 
was but twelve years old; wore their habit, and practiſed all 
their auſterities ; lying on the ground, faſting, and abſtain- 
ing ſrom ſeveral meats. His reſpect and veneration for thoſe 
who had inſtructed him, vas ſo great, even after he was em- 


peror, that he raiſed Juntus Kuſiicus, who was one of them, 


2 1 F . 9 * 
twice to the conſulſnhip, and prevailed on the {znate to erect 
him a ſtatue. He ſhewed no leſs regard for his other pre- 
ceptors, ſetting up their images in gold in his cloſet, vilit- 


ing 
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A ir ſe ulchre . 
ing heir e lly of a ſtrong conſtitution, he impaired his? 


cloſe application to ſtudy, and the auſterities 
ctiſed, to ſuch a degree, that he became very 
firm: his ſtomach, in particular, was greatly 
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8, and adorning them with flowers. Tho' Aurelius. 


weakened by faſting; to remedy which, he uſed to take 
every day a preparation of treacle, made up by the celebrated 


Galen. 


However, as he led a very regular life, he lived al- 


moſt to the age of ſixty, applying himſelf all that while to 
buſineſs with greater aſſiduity than any of his predeceſſors had 
gone. He had an averſion to all public ſhews and diverſions, 
being naturally grave and ſerious: but out of complaiſance to 
the people he now and then appeared at them; but would 
read, write, or talk to his miniſters about buſineſs all the 


while, When 


he was but ſixteen, he made a preſent of his 


paternal eſtate to his ſiſter; ſaying, That his grandfather's was 
emugh for him. Adrian, as we have obſerved, adopted An- 
minus Pius on condition that he ſhould adopt M. Aurelius, 
then eighteen years old; and L. Commodus, who was only in 
the ſeventh or eighth year of his age. At the ſame time Adrian 
appointed M. Aurelius quæſtor for the enſuing year; and after 
the death of that emperor, Antoninus gave him in marriage 


his daughter Aunia Fauſiina. 


Upon t 


he death of Antoninus, who had declared M. Aure- Is made 


lus his ſucceſſor, the ſenate inſiſted that this laſt ſhould take emperor, 
upon him the ſovereignty ; but took no ſort of notice of L. 
Verus, who was likewiſe Antoninus's ſon by adoption, but en- 
tirely abandoned to all manner of debauchery, and more in- 
clined to tread in the ſteps of Nero and Caligula, than to imi- 


tate the virtues of Antoninus and Aurelius. 


Antoninus, who 


faw this, had not ſo much as given him the title of Cæſar. 

However, A Aurelius immediately declared him not only Declares 
Cz/ar, but Auguſtus, and his partner in the empire; ſo that Z. Yerus 
Rime now ſaw herſelf, for the firſt time, governed by two his partner 


ſovereigns at once. 


They were both conſuls together this intheſove- 


year, and Aurelius gave Lucius the name of Verus inſtead of reignty. 


Cammodus, and aſſumed himſelf that of Antoninus. 


The two 


emperors governed with great mildneſs and unity, and their 
adminiſtration was ſuch that none had occaſion to repent the 


loſs of Antoninus. 


To render this union the more laſting, 


Aurelius betrothed his daughter to L. Verus; and on that 
occaſion, great addition was made to the number of children 
who were ſupplied with corn at the public expence. 
The happineſs which Rome and the whole empire enjoyed The hap- 


under theſe two ſovereigns, was interrupted 5 
of the following year by a dreadful inundation of the Tibe 


which deſtroyed a great part of Rome, ; 7 
numbers of people and cattle, and laid the nei hbourin 


country under water to a conſiderable diſtance. 


dation was fol 


d in the beginning pineſs of 
, the empire 


carried away vaſt interrupt- 


g ed by ma- 
his inun- ny cala- 


lowed by earthquakes and conflagrat ions in mities. 
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Aurelius. 


produced ſuch numbers of inſects, that what the flood bad! the 
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ſeveral provinces, and a general infection of the air, which pet 


ſpared was devoured by them, and a peſtilential diſorder and! 
famine enſued in Rome. The emperors did what they con u 
to alleviate theſe calamities, ordering corn from all parts and BY 
making good the loſſes of individuals as far as in thejr owes =” 
At the ſame time, the Parthians declared war, the Catii made der 
irruptions into Germany and Rhetia, and the Briton; began 9 Ix 
revolt. Calpurnus Agricala was ſent againſt theſe la „ and! 
Aujdins Jictorinus againſt the Catti: but what ſucceſs they 3 
had, we know not. L. Yerus marched in perſon againſt the lit 


Parthians, whilſt Aurelius ſtaid at Rome. Great diiturbances fer 
happened likewiſe at the ſame time in Armenia, occaſioned % el 
A whole probably by Yel2geſes, the fon of Cofrhboes, king of the Parthi. N. 
Roman ar- ans, Severinus, governor of Cappadocia, having entered . al 
my cut off menia at the head of ſeveral legions, was there attacked by ® 
by the the Parthians, and cut off, with all his army, not a ſingle bu 
Parihians. man eſcaping the general il: ughter. = 
Velogeſes, elated with this victory, entered Syria, and com- MI © 
mitted dreadful ravages there, and in Cappadocia, which he Ml f* 
likewiſe invaded, after having defeated Corneliamus, who MI 
__ commanded in Syr;a. Aurelius hoped that a military life th 
L. Verus would give his collegue Yerus a diitalte to the idle amuſe- 90 
marches ments and debaucheries of the town, and for that reaſon 0 
againſt chiefly ſent him againſt the Parthians. But Verus had pro- 50 
them. ceeded no farther than Canaſæ when he was ſeized with a vio- 5 
lent diſtemper, occaſioned by his debaucheries on the road; Ml © 
and when he recovered of it, though he purſued his journev, MI © 
paſſing over into Greece, and from thence into Aa, Panph;- | f 
lia, and Cilicra, yet he ſtopped at every place upon the rond 
that could afford him any diverſion; and arriving in $i I * 
when the year was far ſpent, he took up his abode at Auth, 1 
and there abandoned himſelf to all manner of lewdnc; 1? 
while S. Priſcus, A. Caſſius, M. Verus, Saturnius, Fronts, 
and Tatiauus, who commanded under him, and were all men : 
of great experience, carried on the war. All we know of 
this war, is, that, though it laſted four years, the emperor 
Verus never quitted his pleaſures to appear, even once, atthe WF 
head of his army, which conſiſted of the flower of the K. 
man troops ; that his lieutenants performed great exploits in | | 
Armenia, Syria, Meſopotamia, Media, and upon the banks o! WF * 
They are the Tigris; that they beſieged Edeſſa; gained many ſignal | 
totally victories; and gave the Parthians a total overthrow at Eu- | 
detcated, gp. a city of Syria, on the Euphrates. 


Whilſt L. Verus wallowed in debauchery at Antioch, Aure- 
lius, by his own example, and ſeveral wholeſome laws, en- 
deavoured to reform the manners of the Romans, and to fe- 
claim the vicious by gentleneſs, rather than ſeverity. The 
people now enjoyed all the bleflings of liberty, and were, in 


fact, as free under him, as their anceſtors had been in = 
| : c 
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| th 
which | veſt times of the 


republic. He paid a greater deference to Aurelius. 


401 


bie ſenate than even Antoninus had done, referring to then 
d had deciſion of cauſes which belonged to his own tribunal, 
er and il © q undertaking nothing without their approbation, ſaying, 
could Þ That it was more reaſonable for him to follow the advice of 1 ma- 
and „, 1 /e men, than for fo many wiſe men to follow his. He ne- 
ower. # failed attending the ſenate, delivering his opinion there 
made lle a private ſenator. He adminiſtred juſtice in perſon, 
an e with great aſñduity and impartiality ; heard with patience 
and al complaints againſt his miniſters ; and, ſo far as was con- 
they tent with equity, ſent no one away diſſatisfied. He ſuf- 
t the 3 {red no criminal to be condemned or executed, till he him- 
mc elf had examined the charge with great attention, and heard 
once MF 12: the accuſed could ſay in his defence. He was natu- 
ws ally merciful, but puniſhed enormous crimes with great 
Fes FJ city. The inſtances of 7 clemency are innumerable ; 
of his ſeverity very few. | 
inge bunte _ year, — 8 e reduced Armenia, and m— 
AY reftored that kingdom to Syhemus, who, upon his being ex- reduced. 
oY pelled by Vologeſes, had retired to Rome, where he had been 
h he made a ſenator, and honoured with the confulſhip. For 
who & this conqueſt, the title of Armenicus was decreed to both the 
If emperors, who likewiſe aſſumed that of [mperatoy, The 
wo F following year, M. Aurelius ſent his daughter Lucilla into 
we Hei, to be married there to L. Verus, to whom ſhe had 
0 been betrothed for ſome time. The year after this, Vologeſes 
1 having attacked the Romans, at the head of a numerous ar- 
ad; my, was intirely defeated by Yerus's lieutenant Caſſius, who, 
Bk Y purſuing his victory, advanced to Cte/ipbon, _ capital of 
0% Porthia, took that city, laid the palace of the Path 2 
% narchs in aſhes, and made himſelf maſter of Elzja, Babylon, 
2 and all Media. The city of Seleucia on the Tigris opened its 
2 gates to him, and received the Romans as friends : but 12 
BS: vertheleſs Caſſius ordered the inhabitants, to the number o 
> Þ four hundred thouſand fouls, to be maſſacred, and the city . 
„0c be utterly demoliſhed. For theſe ſucceſſes the ſenate The Par- 
* beſtowed on L. Yerus, though he had never ſtirred from m—_— 2 
ha Hytioch, the glorious title of Congueror of the Parthians aud = # os 
) Medes. The next year, L. Verus returned to Rome, and feated. 
9 e , ere i 1. Aurelius, who took 
= entered the city in triumph, with AH. Aurelius, The title 
of his children with him in the triumphal ung e e 
al of Parthicus was decreed to both emperors, and on 1 - 1 _ 
wy that of Father of their country. L. Verus begged that t 755 
of Cæſar might be conferred on Cemmodus and _ , 
0 the two ſons of A. Aurelius, which was ac 3 ; A general 
* The return of L. Verus proved fatal to the whole _ , 1 gener: 
* for he carried the plague into all the provinces thro — _ flagge 
5 he paſſed ; ſo that the infection ſpread not only wen 55 r = (e's , 
* h, but extended to the moſt diſtant countries WIG f. mins range e, 
p communication with the Romans. The Page mo —— 1 
m by a dreadful famine, earthquakes, nun wa Rai 7 
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Aurelius. calamities ; and at the ſame time the Marcomanni, one 0 


A the moſt warlike nations in Germany, having drawn int 


their alliance the Sarmatians, Suevians, Quadi, Hermondur 


times call one of the greateſt that Rome ever ſuſtained 


he had fortified Aguileia with new works, and provided with 


great care for the ſafety of Italy and Nllyricum. Aurelius 
judged rightly ; for the very next year the war broke out | 
again, and the Romans gained a ſignal victory over the Mar- 
comannt, Quadi, Sarmatians, and Dacians ; and the year after, | 
the German nations in general took the field with ſuch nu- 
merous forces, that both emperors left Rome, and returned } 
to Aquileia, in the very depth of winter, with a deſign to at- 


tack the enemy early in the ſpring : but the plague begin- 


ning to rage there with great violence, they thought it ad- 
viſeable to haſten back to the metropolis. As they were on | 
L. Ferus the road in the ſame coach, L. Yerus was ſeized with an 


dies. apoplexy, near Altinum, and died three days after, having 

Year of lived thirty-nine years, and reigned eight and ſome months. 

Rome 919. His body was conveyed to Rome, where Aurelius cauſed it 

of Chri/? to be interred with great pomp, and prevailed upon the {e- 
171. nate to rank him among the gods. 

| Aurelius, now ſole emperor, applied all his thoughts to the 


carrying on of the war againſt the Marcomanni; and we 


find that his lieutenants gained ſome advantages over that 
formidable enemy in the very beginning of the next year ; 
The Ro- for he took the title of [mperator ſoon her the death of Ve- 
mans wor- rus, However, the Marcomanni ſoon returned to the charge, 
ted by and falling upon a detachment commanded by Y:ndex, czp- 


the Mar- tain of the prætorian guards, cut him and moſt of his men 
comanni. to pieces. After this, they approached the Roman territo- 
ries, where they were met by the flower of the troops of 

the empire, and a bloody battle enſued, in which theſe laſt 

were intirely defeated, and put to flight, after having loſt 

twenty thouſand men. Ihe barbarians purſued them to 

the very walls of Apuileia, and entered Italy itſelf, ee 

a 


War with Var iſe, Lictovali, Roxolani, Baſterne, Coſtobachi, Alani, Var: ; 
the Mar- ently e and all the other barbarous nations which bor. 
comanni. dered on the Roman dominions, from Gaul to [llyricum, in- 
vaded the empire. This war, which the hiſtorians of thoſe 

Both em- judged to be of ſuch importance, that both emperors, after þ 
perors having offered innumerable ſacrifices to the gods, and im. 
take the plored their aſſiſtance by all ſorts of ceremonies, haſteneq # 
field. to Aguileia, to make the neceſſary preparations, and early 
the next ſpring took the held. The enemy, ſtruck with! 

terror at their approach, re-paſſed the Danube, put to death 

the authors of the war, and ſent ambaſſadors to the empe- 

rors to make their ſubmiſſions, and aſk pardon for having 
diſturbed the peace of the empire. Verus, who had quitted 

the diverſions of the city with great regret, was thereupon | 

for returning eee to Rome; but Aurelius, ſuſpecting 

the ſincerity of the barbarians, would not agree to that till 
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rs of the empire, had greatly weakened the army; ſlaves, 
adiators, and all ſorts of people were admitted among the 
troops, and Aurelius even prevailed upon ſome mercenary 
C-mans to ſerve againſt their countrymen. By this means a 
-onfiderable army was ſoon raiſed ; but as money was want- 
ing to pay them, and defray the other —_— of ſo dange- 
rous a war, Aurelius, rather than burthen his people with 


ot his ſecond ſon Annius Verus Caſar, who died in the ſe- 
renteenth year of his age: and about this time he married 
his daughter Lucilla, the widow of Verus, to Claudius Pom- 
peianus, who was originally of Antioch, and the ſon of a pri- 
vate Roman knight, but a perſon of extraordinary merit, 
wiſdom, and integrity, which the emperor ever preferred to 
wealth and nobility. | 

The account which the ancients have left us of this war 
with the Marcomanni and their allies, is very ſuccinct and 
confuſed. The barbarians, ſay they, laid waſte ſeveral pro- 
yinces of the empire, and defeated great armies. The 
Marcomanni and the Vandals made themſelves maſters of 
Pannoma. The Caſtobochi over-ran Greece, and advanced as 


every where. However, they were at length overcome by 
Aurelius, who, during the whole of this bloody and deſtruc- 
tive war, gave innumerable inſtances of the greateſt pru- 
dence and intrepidity. The Marcomanni, Quadi, Sarma- 
tans, and Vandal, were forced to abandon Pannonia, and 
retire beyond the Danube, after being terribly defeated. The 
Jazyges too were defeated twice; firſt in Pannonia, and the 
ſecond time as they were crofling the Danube on the ice. 


body of troops, deſired to have Pertinax joined in the com- 
miſſion with him e Aurelius readily complied with his re- 
queſt, though he had, not long before, upon ſome com- 
plaints, deprived Pertinax of an employment which he had 
in Dacia. Pertinax behaved ſo well in his new commiſſion, 


M79 
3 


11 with fire and ſword, and committing every where dread- Aurelius. 
il devaſtations. As the plague, which ſtill raged in moſt 


new taxes, expoſed to public ſale the furniture of the pa- Aurelius 
ce, the gold and ſilver plate, pictures, and ſtatues belong- ſells his 
ing to the crown, and even his wife's robes and jewels. plate, 

The ſale laſted two months, and produced ſuch an immenſe jewels, 
ſum, as enabled the emperor not only to bear the vaſt ex- c. to de- 
pence of this war for five years, but alſo to relieve the peo- fray the 
ple with an extraordinary largets, at a time when proviſi- charges of 
ons were exceeding dear. 15 before Aurelius left Rome, he the war. 


far as Elatea, a city of Phocis, committing horrid ravages 


Punpeianus, the emperor's ſon-in-law, who commanded a 


that the emperor admitted him into the ſenate ; and finding Pertinax 
afterwards that the complaints againſt him were groundleſs, raiſed to 
to repair the injury he had done him, he honoured him with the conſu- 
the pretorian ornaments, and appointed him governor of lar digni- 
Rhatia and Noricum, from whence he drove the Ger- ty. 
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Aurelius. mans, who had broken into that province, for which he was | 


- raid to the conſular dignity. 


While the Romans were {till engaged in the war with the 

Diſtur- Marcomanni, another broke out in #gypt, the robbers and 
bances in ſhepherds of that country, who were very numerous, having 
Egypt, taken up arms, at the inſtigation of their prieſts, and — | 
mitting dreadful diſorders. They were headed by one 1. 


dorus, a man of great reſolution and intrepidity ; and bein 


joined by great numbers of Egyptians from all parts, they 
defeated the Romans in a pitched battle, over-ran the whole 
country, and would have made themſelves maſters of Aer. 
audria itſelf, had not Caſſius, the fame who had ſignalized 
Quelled himſelf in the Parthian and German wars, found means art. 
by Caſſius fully to ſow diviſions among them, by which he at laſt ob. 
liged them to lay down their arms. Caſſius then marched | 
into Armenia and Arabia, where he performed great exploit; | 
but the particulars of them have not reached us. At the 
ſame time, the Moors over-ran the greateſt part of Spain, 
Jain in- and committed horrid ravages in that country: but at 


vaded by length they were driven out by Aurelius's lieutenants, Se— 


the Moors. verus, who was afterwards made emperor, was at that time 


quæſtor of the province of Bætica. 


Aurelius In this war with the Marconiauni, Aurelius ve narrowly 
and his eſcaped being cut off with his whole army. The enemy, | 
army in who were poſted on the other {ide of the river Gran, in the | 


great dan- Country of the Quadi, beyond the Danube, galled the Ro- 


ger. mans, by means of their archers and flingers, to ſuch a de- 


gree, that the emperor thought it adviſeable to paſs the ri- 
ver and diſlodge them; which was accordingly done, with 
great ſlaughter on both ſides. The Marcomanni retiring, 
drew the Romans, who advanced with more courage than 
caution, into a defile, among barren mountains, quite deſti- 
tute of water. The Romans, cloſing their ranks, defended 
themſelves with great bravery, and repulſed the enemy, who 
thereupon gave over the attack, ſeized the avenues, and 
blocked them up on all ſides. Thus pent up, wearied with 
fatigue, ſpent with their wounds, expoſed to the burning 
| hear of the ſun, and tormented with exceſſive thirſt, they 
made ſeveral attempts to open themſelves a way through 
the midſt of the enemy, but in vain. In this diſtreſsful ſitu- 


ation, Aurelius, more affected with the ſufferings of his men, 


than his own, flew through all the ranks, endeavouring to 
comfort them, and rouſe their courage: but officers, as 


Is faved well as ſoldiers, began to abandon themſelves to abſolute de- 


by a thbow- ſpair, and looked upon themſelves as irretrievably loſt; 
er ot rain when, on a ſudden, clouds gathered in the air, the ſky was 


and a worvercatt, and, to their inexprefiible joy, rain fell in great 
great plenty, which the fainting ſoldiers received, holding their 
Norm. mouths, helmets, and bucklers up to heaven, as they are re- 


prelented on the famous pillar of Antoninus at Rome. 9 
this 
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dis poſture the barbarians fell upon them; and, as they Aurelius. 
were more eager to quench their thirſt, than to repulſe the 
enemy, they muſt all have been cut in pieces, had it not 
deen for a violent ſtorm of hail, attended with prodigious 
thunder and lightning, which diſcharged itſelf upon the bar- 
rarians as they advanced againſt the Romans, who, now 
ſmewhat refreſhed, attacked them with ſuch fury, that 
they cut in pieces all who reſiſted them, put the reſt to 
light, and took great numbers of prifoners. Theſe circum- 

IM #:nccs ſeem to us ſufficiently wonderful, without heighten- 
Her. Ning the deſeription of this battle, as almoſt all hiſtorians 
zed bare done, ſo as to make an abſolute miracle of it, by ſay- 
nnz, That if any of the fire chanced to fall upon the Ro- 
ob. WW ns, it did not burn, or even ſeem hot to them, and was 
we; immediately extinguiſhed; and that the rain which fell upon 
its: de barbarians Was ſo far from overcoming the flames which 
the ! conlumed them, that, on the contrary, it doubled their vi- 
1; WM cence, as if it had not been water, but oil. For this vic- 
. tory Aurelius was proclaimed emperor the ſeventh time, and 
the empreſs Fauſtina was honoured by the ſenate with the 
me WY tile of Mater Caſtrorum, or The mother of armies. Notwith- 
WM fanding this great loſs, the barbarians continued the war 
ply | above a year longer, till at laſt, quite overpowered by Au- 
ny; | fel, who would have reduced the countries of the Marco- 
the vnn and Sarmatians to Roman provinces, had he not been 
p, WW interrupted by the revolt of Caſſius, they reſolved to abandon 
their native foil, and ſettle elſewhere. Aurelius, being in- 
formed of their deſign, prevented them from putting it in 
execution, laid waſte their fields, and cut off their com- 
9 munication with the neighbouring nations; ſo that famine The ene- 
bs ſoon conſtrained them to ſue for peace. It was granted to mies fue 
| the Quadi, who, with their ambaſſadors, ſent back all the for peace. 
od Rman deſerters, and thirteen thouſand priſoners, whom the 
i bad taken during the war: but they ſoon broke it, joined 
WT vith the Marcomanni, Fazyoes, Buri, Nariſci, and ſeveral 
„ WT other nations, of whom we find no farther mention in hiſ- 
tory, and attacked the Romans, by whom they were again 
ey intirely defeated. After this victory, moſt of the German 
nations ſent ambaſſadors, offering to ſubmit on ſuch terms 


- the conqueror ſhould think fit to impoſe upon them. The 
n, Marromanni were ordered not to ſettle within five miles of 
to the Danube; and the Fazyges were to retire tl farther from 
* that river. Theſe laſt, who were a very powerſul and war- 
85 like people, had taken above an hundred thouſand priſon- 


; c in this war, whom they now ſet at liberty, and likewite 
furniſhed Aurelius with a body of eighty thouſand horſemen, 


as a * . oy * * 

I of whom he immediately ſent five thouſand into Brita'n, 
bs Where the Romans were threatened with a new war. Ihe Bu- 
-- Nariſci, and other German nations, obtained a peace up- 


n on eaſter terms than they would have done, had not the em- 
Darg [ AA tp 1 - » PR \ - SITE 5 2 TIT 0 0 + * 
peror been in haſte to quell the revolt of Cath. Ihe 

; Salty 
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Aurelius. 


of Commodlus. 
Revolt of guiſhed him 
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uadi alone ſeem to have continued in arms till the reign 


Avidius Gaſs, who, as we obſerved before, had diſtin. 
elf greatly in the. wars againſt the Parth;an; 


A. Caſſius. and Sarmatians, was, at the time of his revolt, governor e 


Syria. Taking advantage of Hurelius's being fully emplon. 
ed in the Tarcomannic war, and, it is ſaid, of a Gert key 
was ſpread of that emperor's death, he cauſed himſelf to he 


| proclaimed in his room, and ſoon became maſter of all the 


He is kil- 
led. 


Aureliuss 
great cle- 
mency. 


countries beyond mount Taurus, and of Egypt itſelf, the go- 
vernor of which declared in his favour. Several foreign 
princes and nations eſpouſed his cauſe, but none with more 
ardour than the Jets. MH. Verus, governor of Cappadzcig 
was the firſt who informed the emperor of this revolt. . 
relius concealed it for ſome time; but when he found it di. 
vulged by public fame, he acquainted his ſoldiers with it in 
a very judicious and modeſt ſpeech, only complaining of the 
ungrateful return which Caſſius made him for the kindneſs 


he ever had, and ſhould ever have for him, notwithſtanding 


his revolt, as he hoped to ſhew, as ſoon as he had brought 
him to a ſenſe of his duty. Nor did Caſſius, on his fide, ut. 
ter any injurious reflections againft Aurelius ; but only 
Charged him with neglecting the moſt important affairs of 
the Pace, to attend to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and with 
ſuffering, through an exceſs of goodneſs, many diſorders 
which it was incumbent upon him, as emperor, to corre. 
Aurelius, having terminated the war with the German na- 
tions, as we have related above, ſet out for /llyr:cum, with a 
deſign to purſue his march from thence into the Eaſt, and 
meet Caſſius, declaring, That he was ready to reſign the am 
to him, if it ſhould be thought expedient for the public good, which 
alone was what induced him to ſuſtain ſo many daily toils and in 
ceſſant labours. But he was not advanced far on his march, 
when news was brought him, that Cafſius had been killed 
by ſome of his own men: and when the rebel's head was 
brought him ſoon after, he expreſſed great ſorrow, turned 
his eyes away, and cauſed it to be honourably interred, 
complaining, that he had been robbed of an opportunity of 
ſhewing his mercy. Aurelius himſelf would neither try, im- 
riſon, nor condemn, any ſenator concerned in this aftair, 
bur referred the whole to the ſenate, at the ſame time re- 
queſting of them, for their honour, ſaid he, as well as his, 
that no ſenator or perſon of diſtinction might be put to 
death, or puniſhed any way, on account of this revolt ; but 
that it might be ſaid, that ſuch only periſhed in this rebel- 
lion, as were killed in the tumult of the war. The ſenate 
complied with this requeſt, and returned him thanks for the 
regard he had always ſhewn even to the moſt undeſerving 
members of their body. As for the children of Caſſius, Au- 
relius took them under his protection, forbid any one to fe. 
proach them with the misfortunes of their family, and Er. 
ö the 


them to great preſerments. He gave the government of Sy- Aurelizs. 
ia to MH. Der us, on whole bravery he could depend, and 
appointed his ſon-in-law Pomperanus conſul for the following 
year 3 which nomination the ſenate, in their anſwer to tle 
emperor's letter, confirmed, at the fame time, begging of Commedus 
him to return to Rome, to inveſt his ſon Cainiodus with tlic inv fred 
tribunitial power. The latter part of this requgſt he com- with the 
plied with; but we do not find that he returned to Reme, tribunitial 
or, if he did, he ſtaid there but a very ſhort time ; for we power. 
are told, that, immediately after the death of Cafſius, he 
went into the Eaſt, and took with him his fon Cammodus, Aurelius 
and his wife Fauſtina, which laſt died ſuddenly in a village goes into 
called Halala, at the foot of Mount Taurus. She was a Egypt. 
woman of an abandoned life, unworthy of ſuch a father as Fau/tina 
Antoninus, or ſuch a huſband as Aurelius, whom ſome did not dies. 
believe to be the father of Commodus. | 

Aurelius, arriving in the Eaſt, freely forgave all the cities Aurelius's 
and communities there, which had ſided with Caſſius, ex- great 
cept Antioch, the inhabitants of which having diſtinguiſhed goodneſs, 
themſelves above all others by their zeal for that rebel, and 
their hatred to him, he deprived of all their privileges, ſup- 
preſſed their public aſſemblies, and took from them their 
ſhews and ſpectacles, which they were extremely fond of. 
But his anger being ſoon appeaſed, before he left Syria, he 
reſtored them to their former condition, and even condeſ- 
cended to viſit them. From Syria he paſſed into Egypt, 
where he not only forgave, but enriched with ſeveral pri- 
vileges, the city of Alexandria, which had likewiſe ſided with 
Cake. Having viſited moſt of the chief cities in the Eaſt, 
and given every where innumerable inſtances of his humani- 
ty and good-nature, he went to Athens, where he was initia- 
ted in the Eleuſinian myſteries, and after conferring many 
favours on that city, and eſtabliſhing in it profeſſors of 
all the ſciences, with handſome allowances, to be paid out 
of the exchequer, he returned to Rome with his fon Com- Returns 
modus, whom he named conſul for the enſuing year, though to Rome, 
he was at that time but ſixteen. Soon after, he honoured 
him with the title of imperator, which he himſelf aſſumed for Year of 
the eighth time, probably for ſome victory gained over the Romegzg. 
Germans by Pertinax, whom he had appointed governor of of Chrift 
llhricum. After this, both he and Commudus entered Rome 173. 
in triumph, diftributing, on this occaſion, among the peo- 
ple as many pieces of gold a-head, as he had been abſent Which he 
years, At the ſame time, he exhibited moſt magnificent enters in 
ſhews, though he himſelf took no pleaſure in ſuch diver- triumph 
ſions. The next year, Commedus was honoured by the ſe- with Cem- 
nate with the title of Father of his country, and by the empe- modus. 
ror with that of Auguſtus; on which occation Aurelius remit- 
ted whatever was owing by private perſons, either to the 
emperor, or to the exchequer, ever ſince the time of 4drian's 
ſors1. ing all ſuch debts, Aurelius continued all this year at 
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Aurelius. Rome, and reformed ſeveral abuſes, partly by his example 
and partly by wholeſome laws. He could not ſuppreſs the 
combats of gladiators, without difobliging the people ; but, 


as he was an enemy to all cruelty and bloodſhed, he took | 


from them their ſharp ſwords, and allowed them only blunt 
ones, in the nature of our foils, faying, That they miolt 
diſplay their ſkill equally well with them. g 


The Mar- The next year, the Marcomanni and their confederates | 


comamn having renewed the war, Aurelius reſolved to march againſt 
renew the them in perſon, with his fon Commodus. But, before he left 


war, Rome, he married Commodus to Criſpina, the daughter of But. 


tus Praſens ; and repairing to the ſenate, deſired leave to 
take out of the public treaſure. the neceſſary ſums for carry. 
ing on the war, ſaying, That an emperor had nothing of Ja 
own, not even the palace he lived in; but that all belonged to the 
ſenate and people. He then went to the capito], where he 
declared upon his oath, That, ſince his acceſſion to the empire, 
uo ſenator had been put to death by his order; that ſuch as had 
periſhed in the rebellion, had been killed ævithout his knowledye ; 
and that he would have ſpared them dll, Caius himſelf not ex- 
cepted, had it been in his power ſo to do. In this expedition 
Aurelius Aurelius gained a ſignal victory over the Marcomanni, Her- 
_ a uonduri, Quadi, and Sarmatians ; for which both he and his 
ignal vic- ſon Commodus took the title of /mperator. Hiſtorians tell us, 


tory over that the conſequence of this battle muſt have been the total 
them. reduction of all Germany, and the different nations inhabit- | 


ing it, had not Aurelius been prevented by death from com- 


His death. pleating fo great a work. He died the following year, ei- 


ther at Sirmium, now &:rmich, in Sclauonia, or at Vendobona, 
Year of now Vienna, in Auſtria, authors are not agreed which, after 
Romeg2g. having lived fifty-ceight years, ten months, and twenty-two 
of Chri days, and reigned, from the death of Anton:inus Pius, eighteen 
177. years, and ten or eleven days. Two days before he died, he 
recommended his fon Canmmodus to the army, and conjured 
his friends to aſſiſt him with their advice. We need not ſay 
| how great was the concern of the ſenate and Roman people 
for the loſs of fo good an emperor. His aſhes were conveyed 
| to Noe, and depoſited in the Mauſileum of Adrian. He 
He is was immediately ranked among the gods, and held in ſuch 
ranked a- veneration, that Julius Capitolinus ſays he was, in his time, 
mong the that is, 11 the reign of Demitian, {till worſhipped in moſt fa- 
gods. milies, among their domeitic gods ; and whoever had not 
ſome image or ſtatue of him in his houſe, was looked upon 

as 2 ſacrilegious perion. | f 
His cha. He was, without doubt, one of the greateſt and beſt princes 
" racter. that ever ſwayed a ſceptre. His only fault was too much good- 
nature ; for though he rewarded the good and virtuous with 
creat generoſity, he was not jevere enough to the vicious 
ani wicked ; whence ſome governors of provinces, PTre- 
ſuming upon his gentleneſs, plundered, and often with im- 
punity, the people committed to cheir care. He or? by 
| | ame 


friends, and particularly his brother-in-law Pompe:anus, with rations, 
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\amed for winking at the monſtrous exceſies of his wife; Aurelius. 
and indeed lome of his friends once adviſed him to divorce e 
ber; but he anſwered, 1f 1 divorce her, I muſt return her her 

Inver, that is, ide empires which [ received F her father. The 

emperor Julian preters him to Cæſar, to Auguſius, and to 

ll the other princes who had reigned till his time; but at 
the ſame tirae finds fault with him for bequeathing the em- 

ire to his vicious fon Commodzs, and not to his ſon-in-law 
Pamberanus, HO Was A perſon of extraordinary parts, and 
well qualified for ſo great a truſt, _ — 

The Meditations of Aurelius, which have reached our 
times, are highly commended by all the ancients, as an epi- 
tome of the beſt rules that human reaſon or philoſophy 
can ſuggeſt for the conduct of a virtuous life. As this em- 
peror was a great encourager of learning, many eminent 
writers, eſpecially philoſophers, flouriſhed in his reign. 
The moſt eminent of theſe were Lucian, Creſcentius, Celſrs, 
Demonaze, Alexander, the two Sextuſcs, Numenes, Hermogenes, 
Ariſliles, Tc. few, or none, of whoſe works we have, ex- 
cept thoſe of Lucian, which are deſervedly admired for the 
elegance and purity of the ſtile, but filled with impious and 
atheiſtical ſentiments. | | 


FCC 
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From the Death of M. Aurelius, to the Death of 
Alexander, en the Empire was firſt transferred, 
without the Conſent of the Senate. 


COM M.O DB U.S: 


JOMMODTUS was the firſt emperor who was born in Cormodrr 
his father's reign, and the ſecond who fucceeded his emperor, 

father in the empire, to which he was raiſed when he was 
little more than nineteen years of age. 1 

A few days after his father's death, he went to the camp, He patch- 
attended by all the chief officers, and there, after a plaufi- e, up a 
ble and popular ſpeech to the ſoldiers, preſented them with peace 
the utual donative. That done, he was for returning imme- with the 
diately to Rome, to enjoy the diverſions of that city: but his German 


much difficulty prevailed upon him to ftay a little while in 
anna, where, impatient to be able to give a looſe to his 
deſires, he patched up a peace with the Harcomanni, Duadi, 
and other German nations, even purchaſing it of ſome of 
„ them 
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Commodus them with very large ſums. He then haſtened to Rome, 


nyg— where he was received with all poſnible demonſtrations of | 


joy, and honoured with a triumph, the ſurname of Pius, and 
all the marks of diſtinction that had ever been conferred 

| upon the moſt deſerving princes. | 
Advanta- He had not been long upon the throne. when he took the 
ges gain'd title of /mperator for the fifth time, on account of ſome ad- 
by his vantages gained by his heutenants A!b;nns and Niger, over 
Heute- the barbarians who dwelt beyond Dacia. He took it again, 


nantss ſoon after, for the ſixth time, with the ſurname of Britan. 


cus, for a great victory gained by Ulp:us Marcellus over the | 


Caledonians, who had paſſed the wall which parted them 
from the Romans, and committed dreadful devaſtations. 
He diſ- For a little while Commodus had liſtened to the advice of his 
miſſes his father's friends and counſellors ; but now, thinking himſelf 
father's qualified to govern without ſo many tutors about him, as 
friends he expreſſed it, he diſmified them all, and took, in their 
and coun- room, either the companions of his debauchery, or ſuch as 
ſellors. were recommended by them. Peſcennus Niger was preferred 
to the command of the armies in Syria, at the recommenda- 
tion of the wreſtler Narciſſus ; and many others were raiſed 
to great employments by means of the emperor's freedmen, 
flaves, concubines, &c. whoſe behaviour drew upon the 
young prince the hatred and contempt of the ſenate, for 


which he, in return, put many of them to death, under va- | 


rious pretences. His ſiſter Lucilla, ſeeing him adhorred by 

all the great men of Rome, and not being able to brook her 

being obliged to give place to r the wife of Comms- 

| dus, though ſhe herſelf was graced with the title of empreſs, 
A conſpi- and all the honours belonging to it; formed a conſpiracy 


racy form- againſt him, with a deſign to place in his room a perſon | 


ed againſt whom ſhe was thought to love above her brother, and her 
him by huſband Pempeianus. She drew into this conſpiracy Claudius 
his ſiſter Pompeianus, to whom ſhe had betrothed her daughter, Q- 
Lucilla dratus, and many other ſenators of diſtinction; and it was 
and others agreed, that they ſhould fall upon him as he paſſed through 


a narrow paſſage which led to the amphitheatre, and that | 


Pompeianus ſhould give him the firſt blow. Accordingly, 

they attacked him at the appointed place; but Pomperanus 

ſhewing him, inſtead of ſtriking at once, the naked dagger, 

and crying out, The ſenate ſends thee this, the guards had time 

who are to reſcue the emperor, and ſeize the conſpirators, who were 
all put to ſoon after put to death. LZzcilla was baniſhed to the iſland 
death. of Capree, where ſhe was afterwards murdered privately by 
her brother's order. This ſame year, the empreſs Cri/þ:n 

was likewiſe confined to the ſame iſland, and there murder- 

ed by the emperor's command, for imitating him in his de- 
baucheries. Commodus was thought to be put upon the 

wicked meaſures he was now purſuing, by Anterus, his fa- 

vourite freedman, who had a great aſcendant over him; for 

which reaſon, the captains of the guards cauſed him to be 


Killed 
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Une, killed by one Cleander, who afterwards became prime mini- Commodus 
s of WT fer, The emperor was JR concerned for his death ; :- 
and and bein informed that > Paternus, one of the captains of | 
ITed the guards, was privy to it, he cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated 
| a few days after, with Salvius Fulianus, to whoſe fon the 
the daughter of Paternus had been betrothed. The ſame year, Several 
ad- ſeveral perſons of conſular rank, among whom were the two perſons of 
over nintilii, whom we mentioned before, in the life of Auto- diſtinction 
ain, mus, were falſely accuſed of treaſon, condemned, and exe- executed. 
uni- cuted. Sextus Condianus, the fon of Maximus, who had been 
the MW conſul, and was a young man of extraordinary parts, was 
hem condemned, with his father and uncle, but eſcaped, by cauſ- 

ing a report to be _— that he was dead ; but ſome at- 
f his " that he was ſtill alive, numbers, who had never feen 
elf him, were accuſed of — concealed him, and, upon that 
, as charge, were either baniſhed or put to death. Aimilns 
heir Funttus, and Attilius Severus, were both bafliſhed in their 
1 as conſulſhip, and with them many ſenators and knights of 
rred great diſtinction. 


The next year, the emperor's favourite miniſter Perennis, The em- 
who was captain of the prætorian guards, and an excellent peror's 
commander, but diſliked by the troops on account of his prime mi- 
great ſeverity, was accuſed of aiming at the empire, and, by niſter Pe- 
— command, cut in pieces by the ſoldiery, together rennis kil- 
with his wife, his ſiſter, and two of his ſons. To his eldeſt led, with 
jon, who commanded the army in IAhyricum, and knew no- his wife 
thing of what had paſſed, the emperor wrote an obliging and chil- 
letter, enjoining him to come to Rome with all poſſible ex- dren, 
pedition, to receive new marks of his eſteem and affection 
for him and his father: but he had no ſooner entered 7ta/y, 
than he was murdered by the ſoldiers who attended him. 

Perennis was ſucceeded by Cleand:r ; for the emperor him- Perennts 18 
ſelf was ſo taken up with his pleaſures, that he could not ſucceeded 
beſtow one moment on the affairs of the ſtate, not even ſo by Cleau- 
much as to ſign his letters. Cleander was by birth a Phry- der. 

gian, and originally a flave, having been fold as ſuch in 

Rome by auction, which was the uſual way of ſelling ſlaves 

in thoſe days. He belonged firſt to M. Aurelius, and after- 

wards to Commodus, who married him to Demaſtræcia, one of 

his concubines, brought up the children he had by her in 

the palace, gave him his liberty, and appointed him his 
chamberlain. Having, by the * of Perennis, ingroſſed who abu- 
all the power to bimſelf, he abuſed his authority in the ſes his au- 
moſt flagrant manner, publicly ſelling offices, provinces, thority. 
public revenues, public juſtice, and the lives of men both 

innocent and guilty ; but none dared to complain of him: 

even the prince's brother-in-law, Anti/tins Burrhus, was, for 

taking that liberty, accuſed by Cleander of aſpiring to the 

empire, and put to death, with all who eſpouſed his cauſe, 

or attempted to defend him. Among theſe were Ebutianus, 


captain of the guards, in whoſe room Clander perſuaded 
K k 3 | the 
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Cemmodus the emeror to ſubſtitute him and two others, whom he +, 
a # 4+ ® 
id to him. Upon the death of Pe: ens, that employny 1 
had been given to one ger, who held it only fic hours 

U 


4 
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another enjoyed it only five days, and fever: al other 


S not f 
long, the timorous emperor changing the Captains of ti 
; guards ai moſt daily 10 hourly ; and mott of them lo it their 
lives with their erz 220ymMent. 
The war The war, called that of the deferters, happened the n. 


pt the de- y2ar. A common foldier, by name 1 alen etis, having fe " 

' HP" WW 
ferters un- from his Colo! Is, grew i: 7 2 thort t ime ſo powerful, by the 
der the great nu den, of other aulkrters hl bandit. i who £ docked 


conduct to him r trom parts, that he Over-ran and b mdered great 
Gi Mater- Parc 01 Cant ag G e 8 and committed fuch hav Geck, thet f 
bug. vas thought adviſeable to ſend an army againit him. 4 

7. Laue, being reduced to great ſtreighte, divided his men iin 


Vear of ſcyeral ſmall bands, who paſied tne imperial troops unyb 
Rome p35. ſerved, and, by different days, marched them privately int 
of Chrilt, [taly, with a deſign to murder Cefineg tte; duting a a Kad 


183. which was kept annually in honour of the mother of the 
— and then to ſcize the emp! Ire for hinfeli, They al 
arrived at Rane undi HCOVOTE d, 4 oe OT tu l Rad alrea 


mixed with the emperor's s guards, when cihers of his on 
who is party be frayed him. Te Was on rediaicly jczed and Cxecu- 
ſeized and ted; and his death put an end to mo diſturbances wich 
executed. ſome of his followers had begun to rate in other provinces, 
+ dreadful plague raged violently at Rome this and the t uro 

7 three following years. 

"The next ycar © menue gave out, that he d- ſigned to vi- 
fit Africa, and, under that pre tende, exacied from his ſub- 
jecto very conſide rate Gn WHICH he afterwerds ſpent in 

Part of tevels in and * Kom, uri: 3 ring ay farther. A great 


the ; Capitol Part of the capital, 1 era! Tis 7 Th 8 4:19 nun 5 Ers Ol (the 


CY 

burnt, building: » Were, this Years Es nt down by lightning; and, 
at the Re time; the c ity Wis, aflicied with a Grendtlul fa- 

RB 25:16 2. mine, OC 2116: ed, lome ay, 5 Can, 175 Win, having now 
ficted nothing leſs than the ſovereignty in view, bought up uncer- 
with a a. hand all the co: n, in order to r. He the le of it, an! at— 
TLC, terwards gain the affections of the ſoldiety and peope by 
diſtributiug it among them. Others ſay, that Papirtus Dis 

ro fouls, who province it was in ive le OE fan plicd Rh 

Proviſion 5g CONFributed f- i * th 28 1 1 132 order od 

make the PeCpie re againir Clen __ who now bevan © 

The peo- act IN a more arhitra ry manner: nan (ver. "vr kichever of 
ple rife a- male was tha calc, the pop! TS di 1112 gant him, put £ 
paint fight the prætorian horſe, which be had dalled in to his a- 
Pie under, Hitance, purſued him to the palace, and there invited en 
Pi death in ſo* peremprory a manner, that the emperor 
tam his quite terrined, was obliged to order h: head to be 7. 
death. cn, and given to them, before th Wy con Ne be appealed. HH: 


WW: 1d, nts child, En, and moit of his Cre SACHS Were 114i crcd 
. 
at the ſame time, and their bod. 
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with the utmoſt ignominy, dragged through the ſtreets, and Cammedus. 
then thrown into the common ſewers. Pertinax was recalled wn” 


ent 

bone, 50m Britain, whither he had been ſent, and charged with 
nente care of ſupplying the city with proviſions, in the room 

© ii; Wi of P. Dionyſius, who was put to death, | 

it thei The following year, Severus was appointed commander of Cammodus 

the troops in /{lyricum ; and Pertinax was ſent into Aſia with gives an 

© Text the character of proconſul ; from whence he was recalled the unbound- 
18 five next year and made governor of Rome, and Didius Fulianus ed looſe to 


by th was ſent to Aſia in his ſtead. And now Commodus, filled with his eruelty 
jealouſies and ſuſpicions, by reaſon of the ſeveral conſpiracies 


w0cke 

Scat which had been formed againit him and his miniſters, 

At it abandoned himſelf to unbounded cruelty and bloodſhed. 

£14: Among the multitudes of all ranks and conditions who were 

1 ing maſſacred this year, were Petronins Mamertinus, who had 

undd. married one of his ſiſters; his ſon Antoninus; Aunia Hauſtina, 

% couſin- german to A. Aurelius; Sulpicius Craſſus, proconſul of 

4a Alia; and fix conſulars, in one day. All the relations of 

* the Avidins Craſſus, whom we ſpoke of in the laſt reign, how- 

'F al ever diſtant, were burnt alive. 

Cay dhortly after this, the magnificent temple of Peace, built The tem- 
Wy by Veſpajian, and enriched with all the ſpoils and ornaments ple of 
(c- of the temple of Feruſalem, was burnt down to the ground, £coce, and 
Aich together with all the houſes near it, and a great number of that of 
OS, ſtately edifices; among the reſt, the temple of /2/ta, and Hel. con— 
£10 part of the imperial palace, to which the veſtals fled with the ſumed by 


i ſtatue of Pallas, which was ſuppoſed to have been brought tre, 

* from Troy, and had never before been expoſed to public view. 

The conflagration laſted ſeveral days; and Cammodus, on this 

occaſion, returned from the country where he was when the 

fire broke out, and expoſed his own perſon in order to encou- 

rage others to exert themſelves in extinzuiſhing the flames, 

which was at laſt done by a ſudden and violent ſhower of 
rain. This year the Reman troops were defeated by the Sa- TheSara- 
racens, of whom this is the firit mention we find made in ces now 
hiſtory. About this time, Commodus appointed Cldius Albi- mention- 
15s governor of Britain, with leave to him, ſays Julius Capi- ed for the 
rlinus, to aſſume the title of Ce/or, and the ornaments pe- firit time, 
culiar to that dignity. But Albinus prudently declined that 

honour, fearing to be involved in the ruin of Commodus, which 

he appreheded to be near at hand. 

The remaining part of this emperor's life, as related by The re- 
Dim Caſſius and Herodian, who were eye-witneſles of it, mainder 
was a continual ſeries of follies and extravagancies; his whole of this em- 
time being ſpent in public ſhews, in which he himſelf was a peror'slife 
principal performer. He excelled particularly in ſhooting ſpent in 
with the bow: as an inſtance of his dexterity at which, we follies and 
are told, that, at a combat of wild beaſts, a panther having extrava- 
ſeized u man, and being ready to devour him, Cammodus let gancies. 
iy an arrow at the beaſt with ſo much fill and force, that 
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C::1mo4us the panther fell dead to the ground before the man received 
—y— any hurt. He had often appeared on the public ſtage in the 


Marcia, 

Latus an 

Eclectus, 

conſpire 

againſt 
Im. 


He is 


murdered. 


Year of 
Romeg4o. 
ot Chrisi 
188. 


Amazonian, and other fantaſtical dreſſes. The former, in 
particular, he was very fond of, becauſe it was that in which 
he firſt ſaw his favourite concubine Marcia, when he fell in 
love with her. But now he was not aſhamed to enter the 
lifts with the gladiators, or to act and dance in the theatre 
quite naked: and not ſatished with thele follies, he reſolvel 
to appear, on the firſt day of the next year, as conſul, ang 
at the ſame time as gladiator : to which end, he ordered the 
two conſuls elect to be murdered. This deſign he imparted 
to Marcia the day before it was to be put in execution. She, 
Lætus, captain of the guards, and &ciefrns, his chief cham- 
berlain, did all they could to diſſuade him from it, but to no 
purpoſe; for, inſtead of yielding to their intreaties, he flew 
into a violent paſſion, and threatened to make them repent 
their daring to oppoſe his will. - They thereupon, terrified 
with his menaces, and no longer able to bear his cruelties 
and follies, reſolved immediately to poiſon him; and accord- 
ingly Mcraa adminiitred the doſe on his return from bathing, 
Beipg ſoon after ſeized with a heavy ſlumber, he retired 
to refreſh himſelf with fleep; and Hclectus, laying hold 
of that opportunity, ordered the company to retire, hoping, 
by that means, to conceal the cauſe and manner of his deal 
but Conmedus, awaking very ſoon, was ſcized with a vio- 
lent vomiting, and, ſuſpecting that he had been poiſoned, 
began to threaten ail about him with immediate death : up- 
on which, the conſpirators, fearing leſt he ſhould void the 
poiſon, and eſcape, ſent in haſte for his great favourite Nar- 
ci/jus, the famous wreſtler, who, being gained by great pro- 
miſes, threw himſelf upon the emperor, and, ſeizing him by 
the throat, ſtrangled him. His body was privately conveyed 
away and buried in the fields; but was afterwards taken up 
byPe-tinax, who ſucceeded to th2 empire, and depoſited in the 
monument of Adrian. The conſpirators gave out that he died 
of an apoplexy. Such was the miſerable end of Commodus, 
after having lived thirty-one years and four months; and 
reigned twelve years, nine months, and fourteen days. He 
was, as Lampidius fays, a prince who lived only for his ſub- 
jets miſchief and his own ſhame. Both the Alan and Au- 
relian family were extinguiſhed in him, as the Julian was in 
Nero, and the Flavian in Yeſpajian; the three former, monſters 
of mankind. | | ES ? 

The inſtances of this tyrant's cruelty would be too long to 
mention here. He put to death many innocent perſons, in- 
ſtead of thoſe who were guilty, ſuffering thele laſt to eſcape, 
if they had but money to give him; and if any perſon wanted 
to be revenged of an enemy, by bargaining with Commodus for 
a certain ſum, he was allowed to inflict death, or any other 
puniſhment. He commanded a perſon to be caſt to 1 

| | calts 
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beaſts, only for reading the life of Caligula in Suetonius, be- Commodus 


ſe h 
Caleula Another he ordered to be thrown into a burning 


{rnace, becauſe he had made his bath too warm. His cru- 
ety was odd and whimſical, as well as monſtrous : for, 
ſeeing one day a very fat man ps by; he immediately cut 
him aſunder; partly to try his ſtrength, in which he excelled 
all men; and partly out of curiofity, as he himſelf owned, 
to ſee his entrails drop out at once. He took pleaſure in cut- 
ing off a foot, or putting out an eye, of ſuch as he met in 
kis rambles through the city ; telling the former, by way of 
nillery, after he had thus maimed them, That they now be- 
lmred to the nation of the monopodii ; and the latter, That they 
were now become luſcinii; alluding to the word /uſcinia, a 
nichtingale, and liſcus, one eyed. Some he murdered, be- 
cauſe they were negligently dreſſed; others, becauſe he 
thought them too ſpruce. He pretended a great ſkill in {ur- 
gery, particularly at letting blood : but ſometimes, inſtead 
of eaſing by that means thoſe whom he viſited, or who were 
prevailed upon to recur to him, he cut off, by way of diver- 
ſon, their ears and noſes, He aſſumed the name and habit 
of Hercules, appearing publicly in a hon's ſkin, with an huge 
club in his hand, and ordering ſeveral perſons, though not 
guilty of any crime, to be diſguiſed like monſters, that, by 
knocking out their brains with his club, he might have a 
better claim to the name of the great deſtroyer of monſters. 
In mor the ſhedding of blood ſeemed to be his chief di- 
verſion. Den 

Two actions of his, however, merit great applauſe. The 
firſt, his eſtabliſhing a company of merchants, and a fleet 
for conveying corn from Africa to Rome, when any misfor- 
tune ſhould befall the fleet that tranſported it from Egypt: and 
the ſecond, this: One Manilius, who had been ſecretary to 
foidius Caſſius, and privy to his conſpiracy, having made 
his eſcape, and concealed himſelf ſince his death, was ap- 
prehended in the reign of Commodus, to whom he offered to 
diſcover many things of great importance : but Commodus not 
only would not hear him, but burnt all his letters without 
opening any one of them. This, indeed, happened in the 
very beginning of his reign, when he followed the advice of 
pe wiſe counſellors whom his father had placed about 

im. : 

His death was no ſooner known, that the ſenate aſſembled Hisſtatues 
and declared him a public enemy; loaded him with curſes; pulled 
ordered his ſtatues, with which he had filled the city, to be down, and 
pulled down and broken; his name to be razed out of all his acts 
public inſcriptions; and demanded his body, that it might annulled, 
be dragged through the ſtreets; and when they were told, 
That it was buried ; they deſired to know, who had preſumed 
to pay that Honour to a gladiator, a parricide, a more uy _ 

8 | | 0% 


e himſelf happened to be born on the ſame day a 
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Commod/s Looy. tyrant than Nero er Domitian; and immediate 


ly an- 
Lon nulled all his acts. Though he was thus deteſted, 1 t 


emperor Severys ſtiled himſelf his brother; cauſed him to he 

ranked among the gods; appointed prieſts and ſacrifices 10 

his honour; and ordered his birth-day to be obferved with 
- great iolemnity. 


EPR TINA SX 


Lætus and THE moment Commodus was dead, and his body car. 
Eclectus ried away, Latus and Felefus repaired immediately to the 
offer the houſ: of lings Felvins Periizax, and offered him the em- 
empire to pire, as the perſon whom they judged the moſt worthy of it, 
Pertinax; Pertinas was then in bed, it being paſt midnight; and, not 
knowing that the emperor was dead, or hearing tbem enter, 
ſuſpected that they were ſent by Commodus to kill him. 
However, he ordered his ſervants to let them in, and, with- 

out riſing from his bed, or betraying the leaſt concern, told 

them, That he had long expected to Fall a facrifice to the tyrant ; 

and bid them ſtrike, and put their orders in exeecution. Lz- 

tus, admiring his intrepidity, told him, That the tyrait was 

dead, and that they were come to offer him the empire. Pertina, 
doubting the truth of this, ſent ſome of his friends to inquire 

into the fact; and upon their returning, and affurins in 

that it was fo, he went to the camp of tne pretorian giurds, 

with Laus, their captain, who preſented him to the ſoldiere, 

telling them, t, Commodus being dead of an apopiexy, ve 

brought them a now emperer, the nuoft deſerving perſon in al! the 

fenate ; and wn, be was fure, wind be received with great jo) 

by all the armies of the empire, Pertinax then addreſſed them, 

and in his ſpeccn promiſed to each ſoldier three thouſand 
drachmas ; which would have more than ſatisfied them, had 

hs not, very unreaſonably, added, That by their means he 

«oped to refurm ſeveral abuſes : from whence they concluded, 

that he deſigned to rcltore the ancient diſcipline, and deprive 

thein of many privileges which had been granted them by 
Commodi. This occationed an univerſal diſcontent : how- 

ever, ſome few having faluted him emperor, the reſt followed 

heir example, ſwore allegiance to him, and, after the uſual 
ſzcriaces, crowned him with laurel, and accompanied him 

to the ſenate, where he was received with the greateſt de- 
monſtrations of joy, Pertinax then earneſtly entreated them 

to coniider his old age, and to chuſe one more able to diſ. 

charge the important truſt of ſovereign, and better qualified 

by his nobility and birth for ſo high a ſtation; naming to 

them, in particular, Actlius Clabrig, who had been py 

CUM 
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conſul: but Glabrio, and all the reſt, declaring that they Pertinax. 
uud have no other prince but him, he was forced to yield 
and the ſenate ſaluted him with the title of Augu/trs, and de- 
creed him all the other titles peculiar to the imperial dignity, who ac- 
ar of Father of his country not excepted, which was never cepts it 
before given to any prince on the firſt day of his reign. At againll his 
e ſame time the ſenate decreed the title of Auguſtia to his will. 
ie F/avia Titiana; and that of Cz/ar to his fon. But he 
could not, by any means, be prevailed on to accept the ho- 
nour for his wife, whoſe conduct he diſliked; and as to his 
en, he told the ſenate, That he ſhould enjoy the title they had 
tered him when he deſerved it. | 
Pertinax was now ein the ſ1xty-eighth or ſixty-ninth year of His birth 
his age. His father, who had either been a ſlave himſelt, or and ride, 
was the ſon of an enfranchiſed ſlave, got his living by mak- 
ing charcoal. However, he had taken care to give his fon 
an education which enabled him to keep a grammar-ſchoo! 
in Hon but that not anſwering his expectation, he betook 
himſelf to a military life, and ſerved firſt in Syria, in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, as a common ſoldier ; but was ſoon 
raiicd to the rank of a centurion in which poſt he diſtin- 
ouiſhed himfelf ſo greatly under Lucius Perus, in the Par- 
tian war, that he was rewarded with the command of a co- 
hort in Syria; from whence he was ſent into Britain; from 
thence to AZz/ia, and from thence to Germany, where he 
commanded the Reman fleet. From Germany he was ſent 
into Dacia, and there, upon ſome falſe information, deprived 
of his employment, which Capitolinus ſays was that of gover- 
nor of that province, by A. Aurelius; who, being ſoon after 
convinced of his innocence, created him a ſenator, honoured 
him with the ornaments of pretor, and gave him the com- 
mand of the fir{t legion: with which he did ſuch eminent 
ſervices, recovering Nhætia and Noricum in one campaign, 
that H. Aurelius made him conſul. He was afterwards ſent 
into Syria againſt Caſſius, and from thence to Ihriemm, where 
he had the command of the army: after which he was ap- 
pointed governor of the two Hias, then of Dacia, and laſtly 
of SV; which poſt he held till the reign of Commodus, when 
he returned to Rome, and was ordered by Perennis, who then 
governed with an abſolute ſway, and who ſuſpected all men 
of merit, to retire to Liguria, his native country, where he 
lived three years in a kind of exile. After the fall of Peron 
ws, Commodus fent him into Britain, where he reſtored difci- 
piine among the troops, which were ready to revolt. He 
was recalled from thence at his own requeſt, and, upon his 
return, charged with the care of ſupplying the city with pra- 
vitons ; then appointed proconſul of Africa ; and, laſtly, go- 
bernor of Reme ; which employment he held when Commodis 
was Killed. He was, according to Dien Caſſius and Heradian, 
wio were his cotemporaries, and perſonally acquainted with 
him, every way qualified ſar the high poſt to which he was 
now 
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Pertinax. now raiſed. He was brave, affable, aſſiduous to buſineſz 
grave without moroſeneſs, mild without indolence, prudey; 
His cha- without craft, exact without affectation, frugal without aug. 
rafter. rice, and great without pride or oſtentation. 
Year of The exchequer having been quite exhauſted by C:mm1,. 
Romeg4 1. he ordered all the gold and filver ſtatues of that empergr 
which had been pulled down by order of the ſenate, to be 
melted and turned into money; and ſold by auction all hi, 
concubines and catamites, his horſes, arms, gold and ſilver 
plate, rich furniture, and equipages; among which, we are 
told of chariots ſo contrived, as to ſhew the hour, and mea. 
ſure the way. By this means, he paid the prætorians what 
he had promiſed them, diſcharged ſeveral debts contracted 
by Commodus, and gave a largeſs to the pcople. At the ſame 
time he reſtored to the lawful owners whatever had been 
taken from them by Commodus; recalled ſuch as had been ba- 
niſhed for pretended treaſon ; aboliſhed ſeveral taxes, and 
publicly declared, That he would not accept of any legacies or in- 
vgs e ſuch as had children, or lawful heirs of their on; 
ayving. 
8 acquired. 

This conduct gained him the affections both of the ſenate 
and people; but the prætorian guards, highly exaſperated at 
his endeavouring to curb their licentiouſneſs, and reſtore the 
ancient diſcipline, murmured loudly againſt him; and, aſter 
attempting twice to ſet up another emperor, poſitively de- 

The præ- clared they would no longer obey or acknowledge Pertinax. 
torian In this they were ſtirred up underhand by their commander 
guards Letus, who at firſt had been ſo zealous for Pertinax ; but 
mutiny. now, not thinking his ſervices ſufficiently rewarded, in order 


to exaſperate the incenſed ſoldiery {ill more, cauſed leveral of } 


the mutineers to be publicly executed ; pretending, that he 
therein obeyed the emperor's orders. | 
The ſedition increaſed daily, and at laſt roſe to ſuch a 
height, that about three hundred of the mutineers ſuddenly 
left the camp, paſſed through the ſtreets of Rome with their 
About300 drawn ſwords, and went directly to the palace, which they 
of them entered without oppoſition ; the emperor's freedmen and of- 
enter the fcers either running away through fear, or treacherouſly 
palace, opening the gates to them. The firſt notice Pertinaæ had of 
it was by his wife, who, running into his apartment in a 
great fright, told him, that the prætorian guards had revolted, 
and were already in the palace: wiercupon he diſpatched 
Sulpicianus, his father-in-law, whom he had appointed go- 
vernor of Rome, to appeaſe the tumult in the camp; and 
ordered Lætus to ſtop thoſe who had entered the palace: but 
Letus, inſtead of obeying, hid his face, that he might not be 
known, and retired to his own houſe. As the mutineers 
ſtill advanced, ſome of the emneror's friends, who had re- 
mained with him, adviſed him to conceal himſelf, till tne 
people, who loved him, could come to his aſſiſtance. But 


2142 


at he had rather be poor, than wallow in riches diſu. 
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fineſs this he refuſed to do, ſaying, To ſave his life 1 flying, would Pertinax. 
. unworthy of an emperor. He therefore reſolved to meet:! 


ud 
ws them, thinking that, awed by his preſence, they would re- 
turn to a ſenſe of their duty. Accordingly, he appeared un- 


expectedly before them, and, without betraying the leaſt fear 
or concern, aſxed them, M hether they, whoſe duty it was to de- 
find their emperor, were come to betray and murder him ? At the 
{me time, he repreſented to them the heinouſneſs of their 

crime, and the ignominy it would caſt upon their memories, 

with ſuch energy, that many of them, moved by his words, 

began to ſheath their ſwords. But one Tauſius, a Tongrian, 

darting his javelin at the emperor's breaſt, and crying out, and kill 
The ſoldiers ſend you this, the reſt fel] on with great fury, and Pertinax. 
pierced him with many wounds. Pertinax made no reſiſt- 

ance, but, covering his head with his robe, and calling on 

Jupiter the Avenger, received their blows. Eclectus, who 

alone remained with him to the laſt, and endeavoured to de- 

fend him, was killed by his fide. The aſſaſſins cut off his 

head, and carried it upon the point of a ſpear in triumph to 

the camp; whither they retired in great haſte, before the 

people could aſſemble, who, they knew, would not fail to 

revenge the death of a prince whom they ſo tenderly loved. 

Such was the unfortunate end of Pertinax, after a reign of 
eighty-ſeven daysr - His head and body were interred with 

great ſolemnity by his ſucceſſor Didius Fulianus. His me- 

mory was afterwards honoured with a ſtill more magnificent Honours 
funeral by Septimus Severus, who, with the title of emperor, paid him 
took the ſurname of Pertinax ; puniſhed with great ſeverity after his 
but all thoſe who had been acceſſory to his death ; diſbanded the death, 
pretorian guards, and cauſed him to be ranked among the 

lof gods. The day of his acceflion to the empire, and his birth- 


he day, were celebrated for many years after. 


—_—_S_— 
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DIDIUS JULIANUS. 


SULPICIANUS, who, as we obſerved before, had The em- 
been ſent to the camp of the prætorians, to appeaſe the tu- pire put 
mult, had not been Bor there when the 
1ax arrived with the head ſtuck upon a ſpear. To theſe aſ- 
ſaſſins of his ſon-in-law, Sulpicianus applied for the empire, 
and offered them money for it : but they, reſolved to make 
the moſt of it, got upon the ramparts of the camp, and 
publicly proclaimed, That the empire was put up to ſale, and 
ſhould be given to the higheſt bidder. When this infamous pro- 


clamation was firſt. brought to Rome, Didius FJulianus, the 
7 richeſt 


murderers of Perti- up to ſale, - 
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Fulidnus, richeſt man in the city, was entertaining ſome of his fn Mi wh 
ata banquet, who, in the midit of their jollity, adviſed him the 
as he had more ready-money than any man in Rome, ny; is tor 
loſe the opportunity of making ſo valuable a purchaſe. +7, WM ni 
liauus, ravithed with the dazzling proſpect of riches and c. wh 
pire, hattencd to the camp, where finding Drprciainits already tha 
i bargaining with the ſoldiers, he told them, T hat his camperit WM bis 
would nat fail one day to revenge the death of his ſon-in-law, ay} ſw 
that he would not only enter into a written engagement to reſtire ali tai 
things to the condition they were in under Commodus, but wii eſt 
immediately give them more money. than Sulpicianus could of ul 
The licentious ſoldiery, pleaſed with this, let them bid upon 7 
| cach other, Sulpicianus in the camp, and Julianus at the pi! 
and pur- gate; till the latter, riſing at once from five thouſand drach. an 
chaſed by mas a man, to. ſix thouſand two hundred and fifty, filences Ml #1 
Dicdius the other, was admitted into the camp, and proclaimed em. cre 
Julianus. peror, on condition that he ſhould forgive his competitor, 8a 
At the fame time the troops begged him to take the name f au 
Commodus, which he did. ve 
After the uſual ceremonies, the prætorian guards, to the wi 
number of about ten thouſand, accompanied him in battle- 2 
array to the ſenate. - Ihe people did not offer to oppoſe his di 
march; but no acclamations were heard ; and ſome, who LI 
were at a diſtance, even uttered invectives againſt him. A; W 
for the ſenators, thoſe who were moſt grieved to ſee him em- of 
peror, were the moſt forward in congratulating him: and ip 
among theſe was Dion Caffius, the hiſtorian, as he himſelf 0 
owns. His ſpeech to the ſenate was very ſhort and remarka- th 
ble: You want, ſaid he, an emperor ; and I am the fitteſt per— b 
; fon you can chuſe. This, backed with the powerful argu- tl 
He is ac ment of an army ready to ſupport him, made the ſenate im- le 
know- mediately declare him emperor, and inveſt him with the tri- A 
ledged by bunitial and proconſular powers. From the ſenate he re- l 
the ſe- paired to the palace, where the ſenators and Roman knights A 
nate, but yaited upon him the next morning, and were received with 8 
openly great courteſy. He then returned to the ſenate, to thank h 
curied by them for his promotion, and went with them to the capitol, t 
the peo- to offer the uſual ſacrifices ; the ſenators, - who attended him, 
ple. {triving to ſhew great joy in the height of their grief. But t 
the people, ſtrangers to diſſimulation, openly loaded him b 
with curſes and reproaches, and even diſcharged ſhowers of 0 
jtones at him, ee aloud, as he was ſacrificing in the 4 
capitol, That he might never obtain any favours of the gods. He « 
endeavoured to appeaſe them with great promiſes ; but they | 
anſwered boldly, That they ſcorned to receive any thing from ſuch : 
a niurfer and purriciue, Upon this, to diſperſe them, for | 
they had quite ffopped up the way, he ordered his ſoldiers to 
tall upon thoſe that were neareſt ; which they did, and killed ; 
or wounded ſcveral of them. This exaſperated the people to 
ſuch a degree, thet they all took arms, and in the circus, , 


whers 
\ . 
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emperor aſſiſted at the public games, renewed Julianus. 
and imprecations both againſt hun and the p- 
ds, imploring aloud the aihſtance of the other ar- 
mies and generals, and particularly that of Prjcennins Niger, 


where the 
their curtes 
torian guar 


who then commanded the troops in 9yr/ia. Spartan tells us, 
that Julianus bore all this with great patience, and during 
dis ſhort reign, gave many initances of an extraordinary 
ſweet temper. He appointed his ſon-in-law Repentinus cap- 
tain of the prærorian guards, and, to pleaſe the ſoldicry, re- 
efabliſhed many things which had been appointed by Cam- 
mdus, and aboliſhed by Pertinan. | 


pire, W 


anus, W ilec 
al Edict. M. Aurelius, who had a great affection for him, 


created him firſt quæſtor, then edile, afterwards prætor, and 
gave him the command of the twenty- ſecond legion, then 
quartered in Germany. Not long after he appointed him go- 
yvernor of Belgic Gaul, where he repulſed the Cauci; for 
which ſervice he was honoured with the conſulſhip. At the 
expiration of that office, he was ſent into Ilyricum; where he 
1finguiſhed himſelf ſo well againſt the neighbouring barba- 
rians, that he was made governor of Lower Germany; from 
whence he was recalled to Rome, and charged with the care 
of ſupplying that city with proviſions. Commodus, on a ſuſ- 
ſpicion of his being privy to the conſpiracy of Salvius Fulia- 
zus, his uncle by the mother, confined him for tome time to 
the city of Milan: but afterwards, not only diſcharged him, 
but preferred him to the government of Bithynia, and after 
that to the conſulſhip, in which he had Pertiuaæx for his col- 
jegue, whom he ſucceeded in the proconſulſhip of Africa. 
al authors agree, that he was immenſely rich. Dion Caſſius 


ſays he was covetous, a glutton, an extremely bad ſpeaker, and cha« 


and a lover of riot and confuſion : and Herodian, that he was 
generally deſpiſed on account of his diſorderly life; and that 
he thought of nothing but his pleaſures and diverſions. Both 
theſe writers were his cotemporaries. 

Julianus was now ein the 57th year of his age, and tho? 
the people had ſo openly teſtified their abhorrence of him, he 
began his reign with as much ſeverity, as if the empire had 
deſcended to him by right of inheritance, and he had been ſure 
of the hearts of all his ſubjects; giving himſelf up to calc and 
indolence, and troubling himſelf very little obout public af- 
fairs. This hatred of the people againit 7/9945, and their 
great defire of a change, gave Niger, then in Syr:a, a fair op- 
portunity of promoting his own intereſt, which he did not 
doubt to effect, being a man of years, experience, and re- 
putation; one who had held great offices and governments, 
ſhewn his valour on ſeveral occaſions, and gained the love of 
tie people by the fame of his wifdom and clemency, and the: 


report of his imitating Pertinas in his lite ary HOLE 
WO | TIN 


. Didius Severus Fulianus, who was now raiſed to the em- His origin 
as deſcended from the celebrated civilian Salvius 7ul;- prefer- 
ho flouriſhed under Adrian, and compiled the Perpe- ments, 
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Julianus. With theſe qualifications, he eaſily prevailed upon his arm 
in Syria to proclaim him emperor in oppoſition to Fulian; 
and was acknowledged as ſuch by all the eaſtern nation; 
Tercennius About the ſame time, Septimius Severus, who was general), 
Nigerpro- allowed to be the moſt hive vigilant, labor ! 
gerp 4 C » VIE 5 10Us, and enter. 
claimed priſing man in the whole empire; equal to the greateſt com. 
emperor manders of ancient times, but a great diſſembler, and abwa 8 
in the Eaſt, ready to ſacrifice every thing to his intereſt and ambition; — 
and Seve- ſaluted emperor by the army in llyricum, which he com. 
rus in lly- manded. The troops in Gaul likewiſe ſwore obedience to 
ricum. him immediately after; and their example was followed b 
Year of all the armies, provinces, and cities in Europe, except thec 
Rome 941. of Byzantium. Severus then wrote to Albinus, governor gf 
Britain, who, he knew, was in a condition to thwart his de. 
ſigns, a moſt obliging letter; wherein he declared his inten. 
tion of adopting him, and gave him the title of Czfar ; which 
Albinus aſſumed with great pomp, at the head of his army. 
After this, exhorting his men to revenge the death of Peri. 
nax, who was once their ſucceſsful general in /lyricum, he 

began his march towards Rane. | 
Julianus received the news of theſe two revolts nearly at the 
ſame time. That of Niger, who, inſtead of advancing, re- 
mained at Antioch, indulging himſelf in luxury and pleaſure, 
oo him little concern: but Severus's attempt filled him with 
uch terror, that he repaired immediately to the ſenate, and 
Severus cauſed him to be declared an enemy to his country, and like- 
declared a yiſe his ſoldiers, if they did not abandon him within a li- 
public mited time. Deputies were alſo ſent by the fenate, to per- 
enemy. ſuade the ſoldiers to quit Severus, and join Julian but they, 
inſtead of executing their commiſſion, joined Severus, and 
encouraged his ſoldiers to purſue their march and revenge the 
death of Pertinax. Among theſe deputies were, J. Catulinus, 
who was appointed by Julianus to ſuperſede Severus, and take 
upon him the command of his troops; and one Agquilius, a 
centurion, the chief miniſter of the cruelties of Commodus, 
who was ordered'to diſpatch Severus as ſoon as his ſoldiers had 


_ deſerted him. At the ſame time the prætorian guards were 


. _ ordered to their arms, and the marines were ſent for from on 
board the fleet at Miſenum. By this means a great body of 
men was ſoon aſſembled : but as:'they had been long ac- 
cuſtomed to idleneſs, they ſcarce knew how to uſe their 
arms, and ſhewed great backwardneſs to make head againſt 

He ad- the enemy, who advanced with long marches, were received 
vances to- every were with loud acclamations, and plentifully ſupplied 
wards with all forts of proviſions. Juliamus, finding he could not 
Rome. depend upon his troops, ordered his palace to be fortified, as 
if he could have maintained himſelf there after loſing every 

thing elſe; and at the ſame time commanded Marcia and 

Letus, the chief authors of the death of Commodus, to be 
murdered ; not doubting but they favoured Severus. He like- 

wiſe ſent a great many aſſaſſins, to try if they could by any 

means 


arm means murder Severus; and cauſed an incredible number of Julianus. 
iam, children to be inhumanly butchered, in order to make uſe of | 
tions, WY their blood in the abominable myſteries of magic. 
eral! In this extremity, Julianus's friends adviſed him to march 
enter. immediately againſt Severus, and ſtop his paſſage over the 

com- her but Vulianus, incapable of ſuch a reſolution, only ſent 

Iways ſome of his troops into Umbria, where, inſtead of defending 

3 Was the paſſes, they declared for S-verus, who entered /taly with- 

com. out oppoſition, and with the ſame eaſe made himſelf maſter 

ce to of ſeveral important cities, particularly Ravenna, and of the 

d by feet then there. This ſo terrified Zulranus that he aſſembled 

e city the ſenate, and, by one of his miniſters, deſired them, in his 

or of name, to ſend out the veſtals to meet the enemy, and intreat 

is de. them to retire : but this propoſal being rejected, as no leſs ri- 

nten. WM diculous than ineffectual, he went in perſon to the ſenate, 

vhich and defired that a decree might be paſſed, declaring Severus 
rmy, WM his partner in the empire. This was readily agreed to, and 

ef. Tullius Criſpinus, captain of the prætorian guards, was di- 


realy diſpatched with the decree to Severus, who not only re- 
fuſed the proffered aſſociation, but ordered Criſpinus to be cut 
in pieces, upon a ſuſpicipn of his having private orders to kill 
him. To complete Julianus's misfortunes, the prætorian 


re- lete 7: |; 
fure guards, who had raiſed him to the throne, now forſook him, 
with and agreed not to oppoſe Severus, on his promiſing them im- 


punity, provided they delivered up to him thoſe who had 

like. WW murdered Pertinax. Fulianus, thus abandoned by all, ſhut 

himſelf up in the palace, with his ſon-in-law Repentinus, and 

per- WI one of the captains of the guards. In the mean time the 

hey, MW pretorians, having ſeized ſuch of their comrades as had been 

any way concerned in the death of Pertinax, acquainted there- 

> the with the conſul Szius Meſſala, who immediately aſſembled the | 
nu; Wl ſenate, and a decree was paſſed, by which Julianus was de- Severus 
prived of the empire, ſentenced to death, Severus declared declared 
6, 4 emperor, and Pertinax ranked among the gods. This decree emperor, 
du, was carried to Severus by ſome of the chief men in the ſenate, and Julia- 
had who intreated him, in the name of the reſt, to haſten his 2 put to 
vere march to Rome - and at the ſame time a band of ſoldiers was death, 
on ent to the palace, to put to death Julianus, whom they found 

7 of Wl drowned in tears, and ready to reſign the empire if they would 

ac- Ml ſpare his life. His head was firuck off by a common ſoldier, 

icir and his body expoſed to public view. Such was the end of 

inſt Wl Didius Fuliamus, after 2 reign of only two months and ſix 

ved days: for which he waſted his immenſe eſtate, ruined his re- 

ied putation, and ignominiouſly loſt his life. Severus, upon his 

not arriwal at Rome, delivered his body to his wife and daughter, 
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An hun- SEVERUS received the news of his competitor's death 
dred ſena- when he was yet ſome days journey from Rome: however, he 


tors de- continued his march in the ſame order as before, encampin 


puted to every night, as if he had been in an enemy's country, Ax 
meet Se- he approached nearer, the ſenate deputed an hundred of the 
werus, * moſt diſtinguiſhed of their body, to congratulate him upon 
his acceſſion to the empire, and aſſure him of their obedience 
He received them at the head of his troops, and ordered them 
to be ſearched, as if he had ſuſpected their fidelity; but after. 
wards entertained them with great civility, and made them 
conſiderable preſents. Drawing nearer to the city, he ſent 
ordcrs thither for the execution of all thoſe who had any 
hand in the death of Pertinax ; and likewiſe for the other 
| ſoldiers of the guards to meet him without their arms, and in 
the attire which they wore when they attended the emperor 
in great ſolemnities. His orders were obeyed ; the guards 
imagining they were ſent for to attend the emperor's entry, 
When they were arrived in the camp, Severus ſent them 
word to wait till he was at leiſure to receive and harangue 
them : and in the mean time gave private orders to his own 
He diſ- troops to ſurround them. He then aſcended his tribunal, 
bands the and, after ſeverely reprimanding them for the murder of Per 
prætorian finax; for ſelling the empire by auction, to the eternal igno- 
guards. miny of. the Raman name; and for afterwards abandoning, 
like cowardly traitors, Julianus, whom they themſelves had 
choſen ; told them, That no puniſhment could be equal to the ener- 
mity of tbeir crimes; that, nevertheleſs, he granted them thar 
lives; but commanded them immediately to quit all their military 
badges, and retire an hundred miles from Rome; ſolemnly de- 
claring, That whoever of them ſhould * within that diſtance 

of the city, ſhould be irremiſſibly put to death. 


His entry Severus entered Rome, attended by all his troops under 


into Rome. arms, and with the ſtandards of the prætorian guards re- 
verſed. He came to the gate on horſeback, and in his mili- 
tary habit; but there took his gown, and made his entry on 
foot, accompanied by the ſenators in their robes, with 
crowns of laurel on their heads; which the people likewile 

' wore, who, on this occaſion, were all clad in white. Aiter 
viſiting the capitol, and the uſual temples, he retired to the 
palace; but the ſoldiers ſpread themſelves all over the city, 
and committed great diſorders, threatening to plunder the 
houſes of thoſe who refuſcd them any thing. This warlike 
entrance gave the people great diſlike to the new emperor: 


The next morning Severus went to the ſenate, attended by 


his troops under arms ; but he had ſcarce begun to ſpeak, 


when he was interrupted by tumultuous cries of his ſo _ 
| WIthout 


jout, 
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without, who demanded of the ſenate a large ſum, which, Seger. 
they ſaid, was their due, becauſe the ſame had been formerly 
giren to the troops that attended Auguſtus to Rome. The ſe- 
nate was ſtruck with terror, and the emperor himſelf could 
not help betraying ſome fear. However, he went to them, 


and, with ſome difficulty, pacified them with a promiſe of 
two hundred and fifty drachmas a man, inſtead of two thou- 
nd five hundred, which they demanded. Then, return- 
ing to the ſenate, he excuſed himſelf for having aſſumed the 
toe of emperor without their conſent; promiled to tread in 
the footſteps of M. Aurelius and Pertinax; and not only fo- 
lemnly ſwore to obſerve all the laws, and particularly that 
no ſenator ſhould, for any crime whatever, be put to death 
in his reign, without being firſt tried and condemned by the 
ſenate; but even obliged the ſenate to paſs a decree, declare- 
ing ſuch emperors as acted otherwiſe, and thoſe who obeyed 
them therein, public enemies. This gave great ſatisfaction 
to the generality of the ſenators ; but the moſt diſcerning, 
and thoſe who 3 his dark and reſerved temper, his falſ- 
hood and diſſimulation, gave no credit to his fair promiſes; 
but, on the contrary, looked upon him as a ſecond Tiberius. 
However, they unanimouſly conferred upon him all the titles 
peculiar to the imperial dignity, and confirmed his grant of 
the title of Cæſar to Mbinus. He then gave an extraordinary 
Jargeſs to the ſoldiers and people, and inrolled the emperor 
Pertinax among the gods with greater pomp and ſolemnity 
than had ever been ſeen before on the like occaſion. 


Severus was about forty-ſeven years of age when he was His ex- 
made emperor. He was born at Leptis, in Africa; but his traction 
anceſtors had been Roman knights, and afterwards admitted and pre- 
into the ſenate : for he was nephew, by his father, M. Sep- ferments, 


tmius Geta, to two conſuls, M. Agrippa, and Septimius Seve- 
ru, He ſtudied the law, but made no great figure at the 
bar. M. Aurelius admitted him into the ſenate, and appointed 
him governor of Sardinia; from whence he was ſent to Africa 
in quality of lieutenant to the proconſul. On his return 
from thence he was created prætor, and after his prætorſhip 
preferred to the command of the fourth legion, then in Syria. 
fle was afterwards made governor of the country of Lyons, 
and from thence removed to Pannonia; which province he 
governed with proconſular authority, as he did afterwards that 
of Hilye after which he was raiſed to the conſulſhip, and then 
appointed commander of all the troops in /!lyricum. He mar- 
ned Julia, a native of Emeſa, in Syria; by whom he had, 
Baſionus, commonly called Caracalla; another ſon, named 
beta; and two daughters. 


He had no ſooner entered upon the empire, than he ſet He chuſes 
about reforming ſeveral abuſes in the city ; choſe new guards new 
in the room of thoſe he had caſniered, and four times as ma- guards, 


ny; ſeized upon all the children of thoſe who had com- 
mands, or were in authority, in the Eaſt, or in Aſia, and 
| LT T. detained 
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Severus. 


the ſenate proſcri 8 
of whom all that were diſcovered were executed without 


Sets out 
againſt 
N Niger, 
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detained them as pid es for their father's loyalty; and made 
e all the friends and adherents of Tuliamy, 


mercy. He then ſupplied the city with great plenty of corn 
and made ſuch excellent regulations in that reſpect, that there 
never was any want during his whole reign. 

Having thus ſettled affairs in Rome, and given the neceſ. 
ſary orders for ſecuring the provinces, he ſet out with 2 
prodigious army againſt Niger, who, now rouzed from his 
ethargy, made great preparations to reſiſt him. A ſkirmiſh 
happened near | 08 us, afterwards called Heraclea, which 
ended to the advantage of Severus, to gain whoſe favour, the 
ſenate thereupon declared Niger 2 public enemy, together 
with Amilianus, then proconſul of Aſia, a man of extraordi- 
nary talents, and great experience, who ſided with Mer, 
and who, the next year, was defeated, taken, and put to 
death. The remains of the vanquiſhed troops fled to M. 
ger, who was then at Autioch, from whence he marched 
againſt Severus. Both armies met near the city of ſus, on 
the very ſpot where Alexander the Great firſt conquered Da- 


* 


who is de- -;,;, The battle was exceedin 8529 4 and though Niger 
e 


feated and did all that an able general could do, 


ſlain. 


| was totally defeat- 
ed, with the loſs of twenty thouſand men, and forced to 
fly. Some of Severus's men overtook him, cut off his head, 
and carried it to Severus, who, after ordering it to be ſhewn 
to the inhabitants of Byzantium, ſent it to Rome. Severus 


was not preſent at either of theſe battles, nor do hiſtorians 


tell us where he was at that time : but thus much we know, 


that he puniſhed without mercy all ſuch as had fided with 


The city 
of Byxan- 
tium ta- 
ken and 
deſtroyed. 


his competitor, putting them to death, and ſeizing their 
eſtates; and ſuch cities as had furniſhed him with money, 
though they had been abſolutely. forced to it, he obliged to 
pay im four times as much. He then paſſed the Eupbrate, 
and reduced the Oſrhoenians, Adiabenians, and Arabians, the 
two former of which, taking advantage of the late diſtur- 
bances, had murdered the Roman ſoldiers left among them, 
and ſhaken off the yoke ; and the latter had either revolted, 
or joined Niger, He likewiſe made war upon the Parthian, 
but did not bring them under ſubjection. The Scythan 
were preparing to attack him, and had already begun ther 
march, but were deterred from purſuing their deſigns by 
ſtorm, in which three of their chiefs were ſtruck dead wit 
lightning. In the beginning of the next year, Byzantiun, 
by far the ſtrongeſt, greateſt, and moſt wealthy city af 
Thrace, was forced, by famine, to ſurrender, after a three 


years ſiege. Niger had ſeized it at the firſt breaking out df 


the war, and Severus laid fiege to it as ſoon as he arrived in 

Brace. All the magiſtrates and ſoldiers were put to the 
ſword ; the inhabitants ſtripped cf their effects, and ſold ior 
ſlaves ; the walls levelled with the ground, and all tht 


buildings laid in aſhes. Severus ſent an account of thele 
| | ; | N ſuccelles 
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thrown into the Rhone. 
Rome. Severus at firſt, pardoned his wife and children; but 
ſoon after cauſed them to be maſſacred, and their bodies to 
be thrown into the river. All his friends, and molt diſtant 
relations, without diſtinction of ſex or age, and moſt of the 
great men of Gaul and Spain, who had ſhewn any attach- 
ment to Albinus, underwent the ſame fate, and all their 
eſtates were confiſcated ; by which means Severus amaſſed 
an immenſe treaſure, enriched his ſoldiers, and, at his death, 
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ſucceſſes to Rome, and at the ſame time ordered Niger's Severus. 
wife and children to be put to death, and their eſtates con- 

cated, : Do 
1 being now eſtabliſned in the Eaſt, Severus began to Severus 
conſider how he might ſecure the empire to his family ; to ſends aſ- 
which end he reſolved to deſtroy Albinus, whom he had ſaſſins to 
Julled * with the title of Cz/ar, while he was employed murder 
againſt Julianus and Niger. Albinus was as much beloved, Albinus, 
2s Severus was hated, and the affair required diſpatch. How- 
ever, not thinking it adviſeable to declare himſelf an open 
enemy to one who had not given him the leaſt provocation, 
he had recourſe to treachery, and ſent aſſaſſins, who, under 
pretence of delivering him a letter, had ſecret orders to 
murder him. Albinus having diſcovered their deſign, afſem- who is de- 
bled a mighty army, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed empe- clared 
ror in Britain, and paſſed over into Gaul, where he was emperor 
joined by ſeveral perſons of great diſtinction. Upon the in Br:- 
ſirſt news of this revolt, Severus haſtened from the Eaſt into rain, and 
Cal: but before he could arrive there, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes paſſes o- 
had happened between the troops which had declared for him ver into 
in that country, and thoſe of Albinus, and had generally Gaul. 
ended to the advantage of this laſt, While he was upon his 
march, he gave the title of Cæſar to his eldeſt ſon, ma- Severus 
king him quit that of Baſſrianus, and ſtile himſelf thence- marches 
forth M. Aurelius Antoninus. In the mean time, the ſenate againſt 
declared Albinus a public enemy: and Severus, having paſſed him. 
the Alps in the midſt of winter, approached Lyons, where 
Albinus had ſtaid, with a deſign to enter Italy early in the 
ſpring. A battle was fought in the neighbourhood of that 
city, one of the moſt ſharp and bloody recorded in hiſtory ; 
the Britih legions, which Albinus had brought with him, 
being no way inferior, either in courage or experience, to 
thoſe of Ilyricum. It ended in the defeat of Albinus, whoſe 
army, no longer able to keep the field, fled to Lyons, whither | 
they were purſued by the conquerors, who, entering the 4/þ;nus 
city with the fugitives, firſt plundered it, and then laid it in defeated ; 
aſhes. Albinus, who had concealed himſelf in a houſe on kills him- 
the Rhone, finding no means of eſcaping, killed himſelf. ſelf, 
Severus beheld with pleaſure the dead OS of his competi- 
tor, rode over it ſeveral times, making his horſe trample it Cruelty of 
under foot; and left it before his tent till it was half putri- Severus. 
hed, and torn in pieces by dogs, and then ordered it to be 

7 he head was cut off, and ſent to 


FS left 
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Severus. left his children greater wealth than any prince had done 
deore him. The cities that had declared for A/bi:1; wore 


ſoon reduced, and their inhabitants puniſhed, ſomes with 


death, and ſome with forfeiture of their eſtates. 


Severus then ſet out for Rome, leading with him his vieo- 


rious army. His approach filled the city with terror ; the 


more ſo, as when he ſent the head of Albinus to Rogue, he 
wrote a Jetter to the ſenate, in which, after re roaching 
them with ingratitude, and taxing them with affection to 
his rival, he extolled the conduct and government of Com- 
modus, and told them, He ſent them Albinus's head, that they 
might thereby know they had provoked him, and fe? with their 
own eyes the effects of his reſentment. The day after his arrival 
he went to the ſenate, and read a ſpeech filled with bitter in- 
vectives againſt the partizans of Albinus; produced ſever] 
letters which he had ſeized among that general's papers ; 
commended the cruelties of Sylla, Marius, and Auguſtus, as 
neceſſary precautions; aſcribed the ruin of Pompey, and the 
death of Cæſar to their unſeaſonable clemency ; and ordered 
Commodus to be ranked among the gods, and an annual ßfeſti- 
val to be inſtituted to his honour. He then returned to the 
palace, and filled Rome with maſſacres and bloodſhed. In 


a few days, forty-two ſenators, moſt of whom had been con- 
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ſuls or prætors, were ſacrificed to his fury; and, if we ma 
believe Herodian, none of any order eſcaped his rage, whole 
birth or riches gave them any power in the ſenate, or the 
provinces. After he had ſpent ſome months at Rome, and 
there cut off all that gave him the leaſt umbrage, he ſet out 
for the Eaſt, with his two ſons Caracalla and Geta, with a 
deſign to make war upon the Parthians, who had made 
themſelves maſters of great part of A-/opotamia. Upon his 
arrival there, the Parthians retired back into their own 
country. He then proceeded to Seleuciad and Babylon, both 
which places he took without oppolition, the enemy having 
abandoned them. From thence he advanced to Cteſiphon, 
the metropolis of Parthia, which he took after a painful 
ſiege, and gave up to be plundered by his ſoldiers, who put 
all the men to the ſword, but ſpared the women and children, 
whom, to the number of an hundred thouſand, they fold 
for ſlaves. For theſe advantages the ſenate decreed him a 
triumph, and the title of Parthicus Maximus. The next 
year he attacked the city of Atra twice, but was obliged to 
abandon his enterprize, after having loſt a great many men, 
and moſt of his engines of war. He ſpent the following 
year in ſearching aſter, and putting to death, ſuch of Niger's 
friends as had not yet been diſcovered ; on which occaſion 
numbers were condemned, eſpecially if they were rich, or 
nobly born. After this, he gave the manly robe to his 
eldeſt fon, though he was then but fourteen years old, and 
named him conſul with himſelf for the following year, in 
which he went into Arabia, and from thence into OG: 

| where 
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went to Alexandria, from whence he returned to Rezze, on. 
where he diſtributed among the ſoldiers and people a much 
reater largeſs than any prince had given before. He like- 
wiſe treated them with moſt magnificent ſhews, which laſted 
ſeren days; at the end of which he gave the manly robe to 
his ſecond ſon Geta, and married his eldeſt fon Caracalla to 


Plautilla, the daughter of his chief favourite and prime mi- Caracalla 
niſter Plautianus, who, from a very mean deſcent, had raiſed married 


himſelf to ſuch a height of power, that even the emperor's to the 


brother, and the empreſs herſelf, feared him. His enor- daughter 
mous abuſe of this power was ſtill worſe ; for he condemn- of Plau-' 


ed, baniſhed, and even put to death, whoever gave him the zranus, 
ſeaſt umbrage, let them be never fo illuſtrious, without ſo 
much as conſulting the emperor, or letting him know it. Great 


The ſenators and ſoldiers ſwore by the fortune of Plautianus ; power of 
public vows and ſacrifices were offered for his ſafety, as if that mi- 


he had been emperor ; Rome was filled with his ſtatues, niſter. 
moſtly erected by the authority of the ſenate ; his table was 
better ſerved than that of the emperor, and his equipage far 
more magnificent: and as all favours were conferred thro' 
his channel, his houſe was conſtantly crouded with ſuitors 
of all ranks, to whom he was harder of acceſs, than even 
the emperor. His riches were ſo immenſe, that Dion Caſſius 
fays, he gave his daughter upon her marriage as much as 
would have been a ſufficient dower for fifty queens. He was 
captain of the guards, and conſul this year. But this great 
elevation ſerved only to accelerate his ruin: for Caracalla, 
unable to bear the imperious temper of his wife Plautilla, 
and hating both her and her father Plautianus, openly de- 
clared, That if ever he obtained the ſovereign power, they ſhould 
both feel the effects of his reſentment. Plautianus being told of 
this, reſolved to be beforehand with him ; not doubting 
but that, if he was removed, he ſhould be able to ſeize the 
_— tor himſelf, as Severus was now advanced in years, 
and greatly troubled with the gout. In the mean time, the 
emperor's brother Ceta being taken ill, deſired to fee Severus 
before he died, and repreſented to him fo ſtrongly the un- 
juſtifiable conduct of his favourite miniſter, that the em- 
peror began to look upon him with a jealous eye, and by 
degrees leſſened his overgrown authority. Upon this, Plau- 
tianus reſolved to make uſe of the power he {til] had left ; 
and, by the murder. of the emperor's ſon, to ſecure the ſo- 
vereignty to himſelf. His deſign being diſcovered, he was 
ſent for to the palace, and as he was entering the empe- 
ror's room, Caracalla ruſhed upon him, ſnatched his ſword He is 


from his fide, which he wore as captain of the guards, and murdered 


1.14 | ordered 
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where he publiſhed an edict, forbidding, under the ſevereſt Severus. 
the ſubjects of the empire to embrace either tg 
he Chriſtian religion; which gave riſe to the fifth The fifth 
general perſecution. From Paleſtine he paſſed into Egypt, general 

ilited all the cities and curioſities of that country, and then perſecuti- 
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ordered thoſe who were preſent to diſpatch him, 
vented by the emperor from doing it himſelf. 
As the empire now enjoyed a profound peace, Severus 


being pre- 


was at leiſure to reform many abuſes, which he did accord. 


ingly, making ſeveral laws equally juſt and neceſſary. He 
—_ for governors of the provinces men of unblemiſhed 
characters, and appointed captain of the guards, in the room 
of Plautianus, the celebrated civilian Papinianus; for at this 
time the chief province of that officer was to decide lay. 
ſuits with the emperor, or in his name. But in the midſt 
of · this tranquility his cruelty ſtill prevailed; and the follow. 
ing year was remarkable for the death of many illuſtrious 
ſenators, inhumanly butchered by his command. 

The next year the Britons revolted, and committed dread. 


tons revolt ful ravages in the territories which the Romans poſſeſſed in 


Severus 


their iſland. Severus thereupon reſolved to go over thither in 
perſon, and took with him both his ſons, after inveſting 
Geta, the youngeſt of them, with the tribunitial power, and 
conferring upon him the title of Auguſtus, which he lad 
given three years before to Caracalla ; ſo that there were 
_ three Auguſtuſes at a time, which had never happened 

efore. = 2 

Severus ſpent the firſt winter after his landing in Britain 


paſſes over in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, from whence he purſued 


into Bri- 
tain, 


his march, the next ſpring; to the moſt northern coaſts, 
laying the country waiſt», and putting all to fire and ſword; 
inſomuch, that the Caledonians were in the end obliged to 
purchaie a peace, by yielding up part of their country, and 
delivering up their arms. But for the particulars of this 
expedition, and the wall which Severus built from ſea to 
ſea, to part the Roman territories from thoſe of the North 
Britons, not ſubject to Rame, the reader is referred to our 
hiſtory of England. 11 

Caracalla attempted firſt to murder, and afterwards to de- 
poſe his father in Hritain, but miſcarried in both: however, 
the grief which this unnatural behaviour of his ſon gave 
him, increated his diſtemper fo much, that it ſoon brought 
him to the grave. Finding his end approaching, he cried 
out, I have been all that a man can be, and find it nothing. He 
then ordered the urn to be brought, in which his aſhes were 
to be incloſed, and laying his hand upon it ſaid, Little urn, 
theu ſhalt contain ene, fir whom the whole world was not big 
enough. After this, he ſent for his two ſons, and ordered 
the ſpeech of 2Zcip/a to his children, in Sallust, to be read 
to them, exhorred them to concord and unity, and recom- 
mended to them, to enrich the ſoldiers, and gain their at- 
fection, without caring whether they were beloved or hated 
by the reſt of their ſubjects. As his pains increaſed, eſpe- 
ctally in his feet, he called for poiſon ; but no one daring 
to adminiſter it to him, he is {aid to have glutted himſelt 
wi:hcoarle meats, which, for want of digeſtion, foon put 
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an end to his life. He died at York, on the fourth of Febru- Severus. 
ary, in the year 211, after having lived ſixty-five years, nine 
months, and twenty-five days, and reigned ſeventeen years, 

eight months, and three days. His body was burnt at York, His death 

and his aſhes conveyed by his two ſons to Rome, where he | 

was ranked among the gods. He was certainly a perſon of Year of 'þ 

extraordinary parts; but all his good qualities were quite Rome 959. {0 

eclipſed by his exceffive cruelty, and inſatiable avarice. of Chriſt 

The exchequer, which he found quite empty, was ex- 211. 
ceeding rich when he died; and the public granaries were 

ſtored with corn enough to ſupply the city for ſeven years. 

It was ſaid of him, after his death, if Spartan is to be cre- 

dited, as it had been formerly ſaid of Auguſtus, That he 

ought never to have been born, or never to have died; ſo great 

were his cruelties, and ſo excellent his regulations, 


e « é M 


SEVERUS was ſucceeded by his two ſons Baſſianus and Caracalla 
Ceta, who were born of two mothers, the former of Martia, and Geta 
and the other of Julia. Baſſianus is moſt commonly known emperors, 
by the name of Caracalla, a Gauliſb word for a kind of caſ- 
ſock uſed in Gaul, which he firſt introduced among the No- 
mans, In his infancy he was mild and ſweet tempered, but 
abandoned himſelf to all manner of cruelty as he grew up, 
and proved in the end a moſt inhuman tyrant. Getg, on 
the contrary, in his tender years, ſeemed as void of humani- 
as his father ; but afterwards became ſo mild and affable, 


that he was the darling both of the ſoldiery and 2 
ion to 


ver, They ſhewed, from their childhood, an utter aver 

rave each other, and were continually quarrelling, even in their 

ght diverſions. This antipathy increaſed as they advanced in 

ried years; and the moment Severus was dead, Caracalla ſolicited 

He the army to exclude his brother ; but they rejected his ſuit, 

ere and proclaimed them both emperors. Caracalla immediately 

n concluded a ſhameful treaty with the Britons, and he and 

big his brother ſet out for Rome, with their mother Julia, who 

red uſed every endeavour to reconcile them, but in vain ; for Caracalls 
ead Caracalla attempted to murder Geta on the road; and this endea- 
m- attempt increaſed their animoſities to ſuch a degree, that vours to 
at- they thenceforth marched with ſeparate guards, and watch- murder 
ted ed each others motions as carefully as if they had been de- Geta. 

e- clared enemies. : . 

ng Upon their arrival at Rame, after performing the obſe- Their ar- 
elf quies of their deceaſed father with great ſolemnity, they di- rival at 
ut vided between them the palace, which, Heradian ſays, was Rome. 


larger 


— 
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Caracalla larger than any city in the empire, Rome excepted. Cas 
ny cal ſoon attempted again to murder Geta, the conſequence 
| of which was an almoſt open war bctween the two prince; 
and the loſs of many lives. Julia did all ſhe could to fe. 
concile them ; and Caracalla, feigning to yield to her defires 
invited his brother to an interview in her chamber, where 
| ſome centurions, whom he had ſuborned, and privately con- 
Geta cealed in an adjoining room, ruſhed in, and killed Gta in 
murdered his mother's arms. Gela was then under three and twent 
years of age, and Caracalla about twenty-four. Caracalla 
fled directly to the camp of the prætorians, where, pretend. 
ing that a conſpiracy had been formed againſt his life, he, by 
degrees, let the ſoldiers know that he was ſole ſovereign, 
and now able to beſtow upon them what wealth and ho- 
nours he pleaſed, as an carneſt of which he immediately 
doubled their pay, already very high, and added a largeſs of 
two thouſand five hundred dracamas a man, which he gave 


them leave to take that inſtant out of the public treaſury. 


He then told them, Ty? /s brother Geta had attempted t 

murder him, but had lj! his life in the attempt upon which 

the ſoldiers ſaluted him ſole emperor, and declared the 

unhappy Geta a traitor and a public enemy. By this extra- 

vagant largeſs Caracalla ſpent in one day, what Severus had 

been eightcen years heaping up, by innumerable murders 

and unjuſt — — 2+ | 1 

Caracalia . Caracalla paſſed all that night in the camp, and the next 
goes to day went to the ſenate, with a cuiraſs under his robes, and 
the ſenate guarded by all his troops, ſome of whom he even placed 
among the ſenators, for his greater ſecurity. He then made 

a ſpeech, wherein he endeavoured to * Geta, and 

juſtify himſelf; and, after inſtancing Romulus, and ſome 

others, who had revenged with death injuries offered them 

by their brothers, he concluded with giving leave to all that 

were in baniſhment to return home. From the ſenate he 

returned to the palace, where he gave orders for the dead bo- 

cauſes dy of his brother to be interred with great magnificence, and 
Ge1ato be Prevailed upon the ſenate to rank him among the gods. He 
ranked a. then vented his fury upon many illuſtrious perfons, whom 
e he diſliked, under pretence of their being friends to Geta, 
among whom was the celebrated civilian Papinian, whoſe 
crime was, his having refuſed to compoſe a ſpeech for Cara- 
calla, to juſtify the murder of Geta. When the emperor 
Caracal. Preſſed him to it, he anſwered with great firmneſs, It 2s nit 
Ia's eruel- V eaſy a thing to juſtify a parricide, as to commit it; and it is 4 
ties at ſecond parricide to defame an innocent perſon, after having taken 
away his life. Caracalla, provoked at this anſwer, ordered 
his head to be immediately ſtruck off. A daughter of the 
emperor M. Aurelius; Septimius Severus Afer, the ſon of Ge- 
ta, brother to the late emperor Scverus; Pompeianus, who 
had been twice conſul, and was grandion to the emperor 


M. Aurelius; Helvins Pertinax, ſon to the emperor of that 
| name; 


Rome. 
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ame and Letus, one of Caracalla's moſt intimate friends, Caracalla 


fal, among numbers of other illuſtrious perſons, victims t. 


bis rage, Which extended to the enemies as well as the 
friends of Geta. Even thoſe of the veſtal virgins who had 
pitied Geta, were ordered to be ſtrangled. In ſhort, no ſex, 
rank, or age eſcaped his cruelty. The people were loaded 
with enormous taxes, and often put to death merely for his 
diverſion. No prince ever employed more iniquitous means 
of raiſing money, or ſquandered it away with more prodi- 

ality, and always upon thoſe who leaſt of all deſerved it, 
fich as, his guards, buffoons, players, gladiators, &c. He 
was author of the famous law, by which all the free ſubjects 
of the empire were declared Roman citizens. 

Finding himſelf generally hated at Rome, he reſolved to His expe- 
leave the city, and, after the example of Adrian, to viſit all dition a- 
the provinces of the empire. Accordingly, in the third year gainſt the 
of his reign, he went into Gaul, where he exerciſed as great Catti and 
cruelties as he had done at Rome, and, in conſequence thereof, Alemanni. 
ſoon became as much deſpiſed there. The next year he re- | 
turned to Rome, but made only a ſhort ſtay there, the Catti 
and Alemanni, whom we now find mentioned for the firſt 
time in hiſtory, and ſeveral other German nations, having 
taken up arms, and made incurſions into the Roman domi- 
nions. Caracalla marched againſt them, and in that expedi- 
tion ſhewed himſelt a better ſoldier than commander ; for, 
though he behaved with great courage, and even challenged 
the braveſt of the enemy to a ſingle combat, yet, for want of 
conduct, he was obliged to purchaſe a peace with large ſums. 
This was no ſooner known, than all the nations of Germany 
threatened him with war, if he did not give them mo- 
ney too. Intimidated by theſe menaces he agreed to pay 
them yearly ſtipends, and by that means reduced himſelf to 
ſuch ſtreights, that he was obliged to coin falſe money, to 
de circulated at home, whilſt all the good gold and filver 
was ſent abroad. When he concluded this Famebal treaty 
with the deputies of the barbarians, he ſuffered no one to 
be preſent except the interpreters, whom he immediately 
cauſed to be put to death, leſt they ſhould divulge what 
had paſſed : then giving out, that all the enemies had ſub- 
mitted, he took the title of Germanicus and Alemannicus. 
The next year, he left Germany, and marched into Dacia, 
where he gained ſome ſmall advantages over the Getz, and He paſſes 
from thence purſued his rout through Thrace, and, crofling over into 
over into Aſia, went to Pergamus, to pay his devotions to Ala. 
the god Æſculabius; from thence to Ilium, to view the re- 
mains of Troy, and the tomb of Achilles ; and from Ilium to 
Nicmedia, where he ſpent the winter; always obliging moſt 
of the ſenators to attend him in his journeys, to defray his 
charges, and build for him, wherever he ſtaid any time, 
theatres, circuſes, and other places of diverſion; and dreſſ- 


Ing after the manner of the countries he paſſed a 
| | | order 
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order to gain the affections of thoſe people. Leaving Nin. 


Alg. of his conduct, but ihat he neither valued nor feared they 
7 


where he had paſſed the preceding night. When the fol- 
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media the next year, he went to nich, where he was re. 
ceived with extraordinary magnificence, and from whence he 
wrote to the ſenate, telling them, That he knew they did yy 


long as he had an army at his command. He there wanted to 
pick a quarrel with the Parthians, who were then diſtracted 
with civil wars among themſelves : but on their complyin 
with his demands, and thereby removing all colour 4 | 
war, he bent his mind upon the reduction of Ofrhoene and 
Armenia, though the kings of both thoſe countries lived in 
perfect amity with the Romans. Full of this deſign, he in- 
vited them both to Antioch, as friends and allies of Ri 
and, without even aſſigning a reaſon for it, cauſed them 
to be arreſted and impriſoned. The confequence of this 
was, that Oſrheene immediately ſubmitted, and was re. 
duced to a Roman province : but the Armenians, reſenting 
the inſult, totally overthrew the Roman army, which was 
commanded by one Theocrizus, a comedian; for ſuch were 
the people whom Caracalla preferred to the moſt important 
offices of the ſtate. | 

From Antioch the emperor went to Alexandria, where, to 
puniſh the people of that city for ſome lampoons they had 
publiſhed againſt him, on occafion of the death of Geta, he 
gave private orders to his troops, who were diſperſed all 
over the city, to fall upon the inhabitants in the night-time, 
to plunder their houſes, and put all to the ſword. His or- 
ders were executed with a barbarity hardly to be expreſſed; 
and the butchery continued all the next day, that he might 
have the pleaſure of beholding it from the temple of Serapis 


diers were tired with ſlaughter, he {tripped the city of all 
its privileges, ſuppreſſed its celebrated aflembly of learned 
men, ordered all ſtrangers to quit the place, and that ſuch 
as had eſcaped the general! maſſacre, who were but very 
few, might not have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing one another, 
he cut off all communication of one itreet with another, by 
walls built for that purpoſe, and guarded by his ſo'drers, 
Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, Alexandria ſoon recovered its 
ſplendor after his death, and continued to be the ſecond city 

of the empire. | | | | 
From Alexandria the tyrant returned to Antioch, with a 
deſign to make war upon the Parthians ; and, in order to 
have a pretence for quarrelling with them, he fent an em- 
baſſy to Artabanes their king, deſiring his daughter in mar- 
riage, which he doubted not would be refuſed. However, 
Artabanes complied with it ; ſuffered him to enter his do- 
minions ; ordered all his governors to receive him with the 
utmoſt magnificence ; aud went himſelf to meet him, at- 
tended by the chief nobility of the kingdom, and a nume- 
rous body of guards, all unarmed. But Caracalla, with à 
| treachery 
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treachery hardly to be matched, ordered his ſoldiers to fall Caracalla 

upon the defenceleſs multitude, of whom they killed a pro 

digious number. The king himſelf had the good fortune Fr 

to eſcape, which ſo —_—_ the perfidious monſter, that he i 

wreaked his fury on all the countries through which he ] 

paſſed on his return to Syria, from whence he ſent a boaſting 

account of this expedition to the ſenate, who, though they [ 

knew full well what had paſſed, decreed him a triumph, 

and the title of Parthicus, which was what he moſt of all 
eſired. | | | 
; The next year, Macrinus, captain of the guards, incenſed 

at the ill treatment he had received from Caracalla, and par- 
ticularly at his rallying him as a coward, and threatening 

him with death ; having gained over ſeveral of the officers, bl 

who, like him, were weary of the tyrant, refolved to be re- | 

yenged of him. An opportunity ſoon offered : for, as the 

emperor was going on horſeback, with only a {mall retinue, 4 

from Edeſſa, to viſit a temple of the moon at Carrhe, being bl, 

obliged to alight to eaſe nature, and all withdrawing, except 1 

a ſingle domeſtic, as he was going to mount again, Martia- | If 

js, one of the conſpirators, ran haſtily up to him, and gave Caratalla 

him ſuch a ſtab in the throat, -that he expired immediately. mardered 

This was done fo ſuddenly, that Martialis returned to his 

horſe, and mixed with the crowd, before any one knew Year of 

what had paſſed : but when the emperor's death was known, Romeg65. 

a Scythian, who belonged to the guards, ſeeing him with a of Chriſt 

bloody dagger in his hand, which, in his confuſion, he had 213, 

forgot .to — 4 and thence concluding him to be the author 

of the murder, ſhot him through with an arrow. Such 

was, in the thirtieth year of his age, and after a reign of 

ſix years, two months, and four days, the end of this mon- 

ſter, who, in all reſpects, moſt reſembled Caligula. His 

mother Julia, with whom, ſome ſay, he carried on an in- 

ceſtuous commerce, ſtarved herſelf to death ſoon after. 


PR * Fa 


MacRinus and DIAaDUMENUS. 


THE ſudden death of Caracalla cauſed ſome confuſion Macriaus 
among the ſoldiers, who were three days in ſuſpence which and his 
they ſhould elect in his ſtead, Audentius or Macrinus. But fon Dia- 
on the fourth, they choſe the former, who, conſidering the Jumenus 
unſettled ſtate of the empire, wiſely declined the ſovereign- made em- 
ty, and reſigned it to Macrinus, who readily accepted it, perors. 
and, after making a flattering 1 to the ſoldiers, an 
giving them a conſiderable largeſs, nominated his ſon Dia- 


dumenus his aſſociate in the empire, gave him the ſurname of 
Antoninus, 
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Aacrinus Antoninus, as well to remove all ſuſpicion of his having been 
concerned in the murder of Caracalla, who was likewiſe 
— Y Y 


called Antoninus, as to pleaſe the Romans, by whom that 
name was held in great veneration ; and then wrote letters 
to the ſenate and people, acquainting them with the manner 
of his election, and deſiring their approbation of it ; aſſuring 
them, with many ſolemn oaths, that he was not guilty 
the death of Caracalla. The ſenate, without much conf. 
dering his merit, confirmed the election, and likewiſe his 
nomination of his ſon Diadumenus, to be his partner in the 
yang, ; | 

Opelius Macrinus was a native of Cæſareg in Mauritania 
-noW Algier, and of very mean extraction. Favour had raiſed 
him to the office of prætorian prefect, from which treaſon 
and chance now promoted him to the empire, in the fifty. 
third year of his age. The ſenate at Rome loaded the me- 
mory of Caracalla with curſes and infamy ; but very ſhortly 
after, the troops under Macrinus abſolutely infiſted on his 


\ being deified, which both the emperor and the ſenate were 


The Ro- 


mani. de- 
feated by 
the Par. 
tbians, 
wich 
whom 
Macrinus 
concludes 
a peace. 


He makes 
ſeveral 
good laws 


they had the uſu 


forced to comply with; ſo great was the authority which 
the army had now uſurped. _ 

Soon after the election of Macrinus, Artabanes, king of 
the Parthians, reſolving to retaliate the injuries he had re- 
ceived from Caracalla, invaded the Roman territories with a 
powerful army. Macrinus, juſt, but naturally timid, en- 
deavoured to appeaſe him by ſending back all the priſoners 
taken by Caracalla, and with them ambaſſadors to propoſe a 
peace, .on terms equally honourable to both nations. But 
Artabanes making much higher demands than MAacrinus 
could comply with, two battles were fought, in which the 


"Romans, now quite effeminated and enervated, were de- 


feated with ſuch loſs, that Hacrinus, not daring to venture 
a third engagement, purchaſed a peace with fifty millions 
of drachmas. However, the ſenate decreed him the fur- 
name of Parthicus. The Armenians, whom Caracalla had 
likewiſe provoked, were appeaſed by his reſtoring their 
king Tigranes to the throne, and giving him the lands they 
had formerly poſſeſſed in Capadocra. F 
Macrinus then returned to Antioch, where he made ſeveral 
excellent laws, and endeavoured, as much as he could, to 
reform numberleſs abuſes. Among other things, he made 
adultery capital, and puniſhed with death ſuch informers as 
could not make ood their accuſations. When they did, 
reward; that is, the fourth part of the 
offender's eſtate ; but at the ſame time they were declared 
infamous. His ſeverity againſt real criminals was great; 
but he was very merciful and clement in what concerned 


only himſelf : for a conſpiracy being diſcovered againſt him, 


he not only pardoned three of the chief accomplices, but 


continued them in their employments. Theſe were ſome 


of this emperor's virtues ; but he was not — ny 
| | aults; 
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faults ; for, as he himſelf was of a mean deſcent, he not Macrinus 
only preferred to the higheſt poſts perſons of his own condi Vr. 
tion, though, generally ſpeaking, void of merit, but diſ- : 
placed thoſe who were nobly born. This greatly indiſpoſed His faults. 


the nobility againit him. The ſoldiery were not leis in- 

cenſed, on account of his excefiive ſeverity towards them : 

and, to heighten their reſentment, they were now informed, 

that he had been the chief author of the murderof Caracalla. 

Theſe motives determined them to revolt, and chuſe another 
emperor in his room, which they did the following year. 

This revolution was brought about chiefly by the contri- 

yance of Maſa, ſiſter to the late empreſs Julia, a woman 

of great courage, ſubtilty, and policy, and immenſely rich. 

Ever ſince the death of Caracalla ihe had been confined to a 

city of Phænicia, called * not far diſtant from Auti ach, 

or from Macrinus s army. This woman had two daughters, 

Sgæmis and i4ammaa, the former of whom had a ſon named 
mn fourtecn years of age; and the latter another, 

called Alex:zanus, two years younger. Baſjianus was high 

prieſt of the temple of the ſun at Emeſſa, and thence called 
Heliogabalus. which, in the Phænician language, fignified 4 

prieft of the ſun. The Roman ſoldiers, who went frequently 

to that temple, took a great liking to him, on account of 

his graceful perſon and behaviour, The artful Mæſæa ob- 

ſerving this, gave out, that Heliogabulus was the ſon of Ca- 

racalla, and that ſhe would amply. reward thoſe who ſhould 

eſpouſe his cauſe. The ſoldiery thereupon invited her and 

her grandſon to their camp, and upon their arrival, pro- 

claimed Heliogabulus emperor, by the name of A. Aurelius 
Antoninus, and inveſted him with all the enſigns of ſove- 
reignty. e | 35 | 
he news of this revolt was a thunder-clap to Macrinus, Macrinus 
who, with his ſon-in-law, marched out of Antioch at the head defeated 
of the prætorian bands. The two armies met on the con- and put to 
fines of Syria and Phœnicia, and a bloody battle enſued, in death. 
which Macrinus was defeated, and, with his ſon Diadumenus, Year of 
fled towards Parthia. They were bath overtaken and put to Romeg66. 
— Macrinus reigned fourteen months wanting three of Chriſt, 
ays. 214. 


— 


HELIOGABALUS. 


IMMEDIATELY after the death of Macrinus, Heli- Helioga- 
ever by the advice of his grandmother /4z/a, wrote a balus ac- 
fawning letter to the ſenate, acquainting them with what know. 
had patled, and deſiring their confirmation of his election. ledged 


His emperor, 
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Helioga- His requeſt was granted, no one daring to oppoſe him ; the! 


Batus. © 


at the ſame time, the government of Macrinus was liked 


ky much better. Having ſettled the affairs of the Eaſt, with 


His cha- 
racter. 


the aſſiſtance of Maſa and her favourites, the new emperor 
ſet out for Rome; but was obliged to ſtay ſome time in Bi. 
thynia ; where he gave ſuch flagrant proofs of his ſtrong pro- 
3 to every kind of vice, as plainly ſhewed what was t, 
be expected from him. He was but fourteen years of age 
when he was declared emperor ; but, even in that early dawn 
of life, fuperlatively profligate, impious, lewd, inhuman 
effeminate, and prodigal; exceeding even Nero and Caligulg, 
and all the tyrants that ever diſgraced a crown. His grand. 
mother, Maja, a woman of great parts and experience, did 
all ſhe could to keep him within ſome bounds, but in vain; 
for he deſpiſed her, and liſtened only to the wicked counſel 
of his mother Somis, and of ſuch as flattered him in his 
crimes. His whole reign was a continued ſeries of ſuch 
ſhocking infamies,* abominable lewdneſs, and unheard of 
debaucheries, as, were we to enter into a detail of them, 
would make the reader bluſh to ſee, as it would us to write 


them. Though he did not reign quite four years, he mar- 


tied, in that ſhort time, fix wives. One of them was a veſ- 
tal virgin, whom he foon put away, but afterwards took 


again, ſaying, That, as ſhe was a prigſteſs, and he a prieft, he 


hoped to have by her an offspring worthy of the immortal gods, He 
turned his palace into à public brothel, filling it with proſti- 
tutes for whoever came; and ſoon after he drove them out, 
and took in a herd of infathous catamites ; of which num- 
ber he himſelf was; having been publicly married, firſt to 
Aurelius Zoticus, one of his officers; and afterwards, to Hie- 
rocles, a ſlave. In ſhort, he was ſo loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame, 


that he made no ſcruple of ſatisfying, even his moſt unnatu- 


ral luſts, in public, and in the face of the whole Ramm 


people, | 
| "His prodigality was as boundleſs as his luſt ; for, in the 


ſhort time that he reigned, he reduced all the ſubjects of the 
empire almoſt to beggary, and left the exchequer quite empty 


at his death. When he went abroad, all the way between 
his chamber, and the place where his chariot waited for him, 
was ſtrewed with gold duſt. All his table, chairs, cheſts, 
Sc. were of pure gold. Though his clothes were exceeding 


coſtly, and beſet with jewels, he never wore the ſame ſuit 


twice, nor ever put on again a ring which he had once 
uſed. He was conſtantly ſerved in gold plate; but every 
night, after ſupper, preſented to his gueſts and attendants 
what had been uſed that day. He often diſtributed among 
the people and ſoldiery, not only corn and money, as the 


other emperors had done, but gold and filver plate, precious 


ſtones, and tickets intitling them to imnienſe ſums, which 
were inſtantly paid. He filled his fiſh-ponds with roſe-wa- 
ter: and the naumachia, where the ſea-hghis were exhibited, 


with 
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with wine. His banquets were extravagant beyond belief; Helioga- 


tho, * ; G TY 
liked bis favourite diſhes being tongues of peacocks and nightin- Salus. 
with pales, and the brairis of parrots and pheaſants. He fed his | 
peror dogs with the liver of geeſe, his horſes with raiſins, and his 


wild beaſts with partridges and pheaſants. His cruelty was 
ual to his lewdneſs and prodigality. Before he left Syria, he 


pro- 6 | . 
Za to yi to death ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, both in the Eaſt 

f age and at Rome; as he did likewiſe in Bithynia, where he paſſed 

dawn the winter of the firſt year of his reign. 

man, Early the next ſpring, Heliogabalus arrived at Rome, where, He makes 
ge, though already hated by every one, he was received with his grand- 
rand. reat demonſtrations of joy. he next day he went to the mother a 
„ did Fate, and taking with him his grandmother, placed her ſenator, 
ain; next to the conſuls, ordered her name to be ſet down among and inſti- 
nſels WE thoſe of the other ſenators, and appointed, that ſhe ſhould tutes a ſe- 
1 his vote as the reſt, and be conſulted in all matters of import- nate of 
ſuch ance. For his mother, he inſtituted a ſenate conſiſting only women. 

d of of women, and declared her their preſident. The ſubject of 

hem, their debates was to ſettle the dreſs, viſits, ceremonies, 

write WW ranks, Sc. of the Roman ladies. He then ſet about building 

mar- a magnificent temple in the ſuburbs of Rome, and eſtabliſh- 

vel. ing a worſhip in it to his god Heliogabalus, or the Sun; pre- 

took ferring him to Jupiter and all the gods of the Romans, who, 

1 be he fai, were but the ſervants of his god: at the ſame time 

He MM declaring, that no other ſhould be afored at Rome, or elſe- 

ofti- where. To this end, he ſtripped all the other temples of 

out, their ornaments ; and that his god might not be without a 

um- companion, he married him to the image of Pallas, which 

ſt to bad been kept locked up for many ages with great devotion : 

Hie- but this match diſpleaſing him ſoon after, he declared, that 

ume, bis god did not like fo martial a wife; and therefore divorced 

atu- him, and married him to Urania, ſaying, It was much more 

man lt 1'0þer to marry the ſun and the moon together. 

n his ſecond conſulſhip, he took for his collegue one Eu- Adopts 
the hyehianus, a freedman, and a noted buffoon : and the next Alexianus 
the WM year, through the perſuaſions of Maſa, who foreſaw that and cre- 
ipty the Romans would not long bear with ſuch a prince, he ates him 
een adopted his couſin Alexianus, and declared him Cæſar, tho' Cæſar. 
aim, be was then but twelve, or at moſt thirteen years old. The 
eſts, 3 prince took the names of Alexander and Severus. Hel:- 
ding WM Sabalus treated him, for ſome time, in a very friendly man- 
ſuit ner; but finding that the excellent youth could not be pre- 
znce Ml tailed on to follow his courſes, and that he was more beloved 
very by the people and foldiery than himſelf, he repented his hav- 
ants ing adopted him, and gave orders to thoſe about him to diſ- 
ong batch him, Finding this impracticable, through the great 
the care and circumſpection of Mamæa, mother to young Alrx- 
ious ander-; and of the emperor's grandmother Mæſa; he ordered 
wich che ſenate to annul the adoption, and ſent aſſaſſins to murdef 
wa- bim. The pretorian guards being informed of this, flew to 


ted, dbe palace, and would have put Heliogalalus himſelf to death 
yith OL, IV, : M m had 
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Helioga- had he not ſoftened them by promiſing to abandon to them a! 


balus. his debauched companions, to redreſs all their grievances, and oe 
o lead aquite different life for the future. 4 
The next year, pretending to be reconciled with 4x. ft 


der, he made him his collegue in his third conſulſhip: but. “ 
being ſtill determined to get rid of him, he ordered all the ſe. Ml © 
nators to quit the city, leſt they ſhould thwart his deſigns, ti 
and then, ſhutting Alexander up in the palace, gave out, that 4 
he was ſuddenly taken ill, and was almoſt paſt recovery. 
This report he 3 on purpoſe to ſound the ſoldiery; who, Ns 


The ſol- the moment they heard it, ran to arms, and demanded to ſes hi 
diers mu- Alexander. The emperor thereupon conducted him to the 
tiny, camp, where he was received with loud acclamations of joy, , 

whilſt no ſort of notice was taken of Heliogabalus, who, pro- i 


voked thereat, ordered thoſe who had applauded Alexander to 
be puniſhed as traitors. The reſt, incenſed at this, reſcued bo 
them from the executioners, and crowded tumultuouſſy 2 
1 about the emperor, with dreadfu! menaces; which ſo terrified c 

him, that he attempted to ſave himſelf by flight, while thoſe Ml © 
who attended him endeavoured to diſperſe the multitude, A 
fray enſued, in which Heliogabalus's people were defeated and his 
cut to pieces. He himſelf retired, during the ſcuffle, to one 


.,, Of the privies of the camp, where he was ſoon diſcovered, | 4 
and kill and murdered by the enraged ſoldiery, with his mother &g- * 
Heiiegabe® mis, who had fled thither with him, and held him the whde ff | 
har. time in her arms. Both their heads were cut off; and ni 
after their bodies had been ignominiouſly treated by the WF - 
populace, and dragged through the city, that of Helrogabaly: WM - 
was thrown into the Tiber, with a weight faſtened to it, to 4 
prevent its being taken up and buried. Such was the de. lie 
ſerved end of Heliagabalus, the moſt wicked and debauchedot WW | , 
all the Roman emperors, in the eighteenth year of his age, 

after he had reigned three years, nine months, and four days, N : 
The ſenate immediately ordered the name of Antoninus, ¶ chi 
which he had aſſumed, and moſt ſhamefully diſgraced, to dhe 

be eraſed out of all the public records, and inſcriptions oi . 


his reign ; and at the ſame time paſſed a decree, making it 
e for any one to attempt to introduce women into the Ie 
ſenate. 5 | for 


——_ mY 2 4 PY * 
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Alexander FIFELIOGABALUS was no ſooner dead, than his cou-¶ 5. 
declared fin Alexander, then in the fourteenth year of his age, Was 
emperor. proclaimed emperor by the ſoldiery, and conducted from the T: 
camp to the ſenate, where he was received with all yo 
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demonſtrations of joy, and honoured with the titles of Au- Alexander 
uſtus, of Father of his country, and all the other marks of di = 
function peculiar to the imperial dignity. He was the fon of 
Nia Mammaa, and a native of the city of Acra in Phœne- His birth 
ia, where he was born in a temple conſecrated to Alexander and edu- 
the Great; which was his reaſon for his taking the name of cation. 
1l:xander when he was adopted by Heliggabalus. His father, 

Geufius Marcianus, a Syrian, dying when he was very young, 
his mother brought him up with great care, putting about 
him ſuch only as were thoroughly qualified to inſtruct him, 
and form his morals. He was a perfect maiter of the Greek 
tongne; well, though not quite ſo much, acquainted with 
the Latin; ſkilled in all the branches of polite learning, and 
in painting, ſinging, muſic, Sc. He was mild, humane, and 
generous, even from his infancy: and made it his ſtudy to 
pleaſe and oblige every one. | : 

As ſoon as he came to the empire, he choſe, by the advice His coun- 
of his mother Mammana, and his grandmother Maia, both eils. 
women of great experience and extraordinary parts, and 
to whom he paid an entire deference, ſixteen ſenators for 
his council, all men of known probity, and long verſed 
in public affairs; and undertook nothing without their ad=  _ 
vice. The firſt year of his reign was wholly taken up in re- Reforms 
forming the many enormous abuſes which had prevailed in many 
the court under his predeceſſor. With this view, he ba- abuſes. 
niſhed all the freedmen, ſlaves, eunuchs, players, and buf- 
foons, who had borne any ſway in the late reign ; and put, 
in their room; perſons of e characters and known in- 
tegrity. He then reformed, in the like manner, all the pub- 
lic offices, puniſhing ſeverely thoſe who had milbehaved and 
oppreſſed the people. 

The next year, he married Sulbitia Memmia, daughter Marries 
o Sulbitivs, a conſular. As the whole empire enjoyed, at S#ipitia 
this time, a profound peace, nothing remarkable happened Memmia, 
the two following years; but the year after, Artaxerxes, hav- 
ing utterly ruined the Parthiaus, and re-eſtabliſhed the Per- The Per- 
fan empire, advanced, at the head of a mighty army, againſt Aan em- 
the Ramans, with a deſign to recover the provinces which had Pire res 
formerly belonged to the Per/ian empire. Many of the Ro- eſtabliſhed 
mans quartered in Meſopotamia joined him, and he might ea- 
fly have over-run that country, and Syria, had he not, on Year of 
his march, attacked the city of Atra; before which he loſt Rome 974. 
ſuch numbers of men, without being able to reduce it, that 
he was obliged to return back to his own country. In the 
ſixth year of Alexander's reign, the prætorian guards, being 
provoked againſt their captain Demitius Ulpianus, for endea- 
rouring to reftore diſcipline among them, murdered that of- 
hcer in the emperor's preſence. : : 

The next year, the ſoldiers mutinied in ſeveral provinces. The ſoldi- 

ne troops in Moeſepotamia revolted, murdercd their general, ers muti- 
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Alexander and went, in great numbers, over to the Perſians; and thoſe 
—y— jn Syria proclaimed emperor one Taurinus, who, rather than 
accept the ſovereignty, drowned himſelf in the Euphbrates. 
At Rome, the prætorian guards attempted to raiſe one Antoni 
: nus to the empire; but he, declining it, withdrew into the 
Alexan- country, and never after appeared in the city. But Oviniy; 
der's treat- Camillus, a ſenator, deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtri. 
ment of ous families in Rome, ſtudying to gain the affections of the 
Owidius ſoldiery, in order to raiſe himſelf to the empire by their 
Camillus. means, Alexander was no ſooner informed of his private prac. 
tiſes, than he ſent for him to court, and thanked him for of. 
fering to take upon him ſo great a burthen, ſtiled him his col- 
legue, took him with him to the ſenate, allotted him an 
apartment in the palace, cauſed him to be attired in a far 
more pompous habit than his own, and treated him in ever 
reſpect as his partner in the empire. A war againſt the Ge- 
mans breaking out about this time, which required the em- 
peror's preſence, Alexander oftered the command of the arm 
to Camullus ; and on his declining it, deſired he would, at 
leaſt, ſhare with him the fatigue and the glory of that expe. 
dition. Accordingly, they both ſet out from Rome on foot ; 
but Camillus, who was not inured to a military life, being 
tired after five miles march, Alexander begged he would pur- 
ſue his journey on horſeback ; which he did for two days; 
when the emperor, perceiving that he could not bear even 
that fatigue, ordered a chariot to be provided for him ; which 
ſo mortified Camillus, that he be ws leave to reſign the em- 


pire and return home. Alexander granted his requeſt; aſ. 


ſuring him, before they parted, that he might live in ſafety 
where he pleaſed. Camillus retired to his country-ſeat, and 
there remained unmoleſted during the reign of Alexander, but 
was put to death by his ſucceſſor, for what reaſon we know 
not. The Germans were overcome by Varius Macrinus, go- 
vernor of [llyricum; as were alſo this year ſome who had re- 
belled in Mauritania and Armenia, by Furius Celſus and Fu- 
mus Palmatus, who were both rewarded with the conſular or- 
naments. | 
The following year, the emperor entered upon his third 
conſulſhip ; in which Dion Caſſius, now the ſecond time con- 
Jul, was his collegue. Dion's known ſeverity to the ſoldiers, 
if they neglected the leaſt part of their duty, made the præ- 
torian guards begin to mutiny, and preſs the emperor to put 
him to death, as ſoon as they ſaw him appear in Rome, ima- 
gining that he had been recalled from Pannonia, of which he 
was governor, on purpoſe to command them. But Alexan- 
der, without hearkening to their unjuſt demand, honoured 
him wth his friendſhip, and loaded him with fevours. How- 
ever, fearing leſt the ſoldiers might inſult him if he appeared 
in Rome with the enſigns of the conſular dignity, he adviſed 
him to pals the time of his conſulſhip in the country; way 
| | he 
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hz accordingly did, and ſoon after obtained leave to withdraw Alexander 
10 Bithynia, his native country, where he ended his days i 
uiet and retirement. | | 
In the tenth year of Alexander's reign, Artaxerxes unexpect- Artaxerx- 
edly invaded the Roman dominions at the head of a prodigi- e invades 
ous army, ravaged Meſopotamia, and advanced to the very the Reman 
confines of Syria. The emperor thereupon ſent ambaſſadors dominions 
to him, with a letter, exhorting him not to engage the two 
empires in a dangerous war, without provocation, and put- 
ing him in mind of the victories gained over the eaſtern na- 
tions by Auguſtus, Trajan, Verus, and Severus. But Artax- 
rxes, puffed up with his ſucceſſes, deſpiſed the remonſtrances 
ever Nef Alexander, and purſued his ravages in Maſopotamig; laid 
6, ese to Nifibis, and, entering 1 deſtroyed all with 
Ce- fre and ſword. Upon this, Alexander reſolved to march Alexander 
Bins zpainſt him in perſon, and accordingly left Rome in the be- marches 
d inning of the next year, and, towards autumn, arrived at againſt 
Y at frticch, from whence he ſent a ſecond embaſſy to Artaxerxes, him, and 
* but with no better ſucceſs than before; the haughty Per ſian 
deine only deriding him for his peaceable temper. Alexander then 
> W prepared in earneſt for war, and took the field at the head of 
Ls; à numerous army, obſerving, in all his marches and motions, 
as; ¶ ſuch ſtrict order and diſcipline, that his camp ſeemed a well- 
ich overned city, his ſoldiers citizens, and his officers ſenators. 
1 e was ſoon met by Artaxerxes, whoſe army was the greateſt 
of chat had ever been ſeen in thoſe parts; conſiſting of an in- 
od numerable multitude of foot, an hundred and thirty thou- 
«ry and horſe, eighteen hundred armed chariots, and ſeven hun- 
* dred elephants, bearing towers on their backs, filled with 
, archers, after the . manner. A battle enſued, in 
no WM which 4rtaxerxes was entirely defeated, and forced to fly; defeats 
oy and all Meſopotamia was again brought under ſubjection. Alex- him. 
7 ander then returned to Antioch, with a deſign to purſue the 
r- Nrar with freſh vigor the following year : but being informed, 
in the mean time, that the Germans had taken up arms, and 
invaded the Roman dominions; and that Artaxerxes had diſ- 
er. diſbanded great part of his army for want of proviſions, he 
Rows Returned to Rome, which he entered in triumph and from 
5. thence marched into Gaul with his victorious troops, to ſtem 
7 I the torrent of the northern nations, who had paſicd the 
Pat I Rhine and the Danube in great numbers: but the enemy re- 
td tired upon his approach. | f i 
I in the mean time, the legions quartered in Gaul, having Maximin 
been long accuſtomed to idleneſs and all manner of debauch- ſtirs up 
low began to murmur at the ſeverity with which Alexander the Gallic 
nod endeayoured to reform their diſcipline. Their diſcontents legions to 
viſed ere fomented under hand by one Maximin, a Goth, whom mutiny. 
1 lerander, for his valour, had preferred to the command of a 
he body of Pannonians. The emperor was then at, or near, 
Aertz, and had but a ſlender guard with him. Maximin, 


clolving to lay hold of this opportunity to kill him, not 
N Mm 3 doubting 
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Alexander doubting but the troops under his command would, in that 


L——— ca'e, proclaim him emperor, communicated his deſign to 


ſome of the moſt reſolute of his men, who, animated with the 
hopes of great preferment, readily engagcd to put it in exe. 


* 


cution, and immediately ſet out for the place where the em. 
peror then was, which they contrived to reach about an hour 


after noon, when thoſe who attended him were with. 
; drawn to refreſh themſelves, according to the Roman cuſtom, 


with a ſhort fleep after dinner. They no fooner appeared, | 


than the few ſoldiers who were upon guard, probably gained 
over before-hand by Maximin, fied. Mlamimæa, alarmed at 
the unexpected tumult, ran out, attended by the captains of 
the guards, to appeaſe it: but the aſſaſſins, after mutdering 
Ale ran der both her and them, ruſhed wich their drawn ſwords into the 
is aſſaſſi- emperor's tent, who, being unarmed and left quite alone, 
nated. threw his mantle over his face, and fell beneath their blows, 
without uttering a ſingle word. Such was the unfortunate 
end of Alexander Severus, in the twenty-ſeyenth year of his 
age, after a noble and proſperous reign of thirteen years and 
nine days. If we except Julius Czar, whole ambition over- 
whelmed him; and Pertinax, whoſe ruin was owing to his 
avarice; this was the firſt good emperor of Rome who died 
an unnatural death: and this may juſtly be imputed to the 
corruptions of Heliogabalus, as that of Pertinax may to thoſe 
of Commodus. 1 | 
His cha- No prince was ever more regretted than Alexander, to 
racter. whom, and his mother Mammæ, the ſenate directly decrced 
divine honours, temples, prieſts, &c. He was one of the 
beſt and wiſeſt princes that ever ſwayed a ſceptre ; and, had 
he lived longer, would have intirely reformed thoſe abuſes 
which, after his death, involved the empire in endle{s cala- 
mities He was ſparing of the public money, liberal of his 
own, kind and generous to all good men, but an trreconcile- 
able enemy to the wicked. His deference to the ſenate was 
extremely great; and his care in the adminiſtration of juſtice 
ſuch, that he never decided any cauſe without fiſt conſulting 
his council. He gave the important office of captain of the 
guards to none but ſenators, nor ever preferred to any cm- 
ployment people whom he did not think the beſt qualified to 
diſcharge the truſt repoſed in them. He was an enemy to all 
pomp and ſhery ; eaſed the people of many heavy taxes, and 
erected ſeveral uſeful public buildings for them at his own 
expence : to which we may add, that he was himſelf a man 
of learning, and a great encourager of the learned. | 
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10 the Death of Alexander, to the Captivity of 
, Vas when the Empire was uſurped by Thirly 
Perſons at once, commonly called the Thirty Tyrants. 


3 Aa A 


| of Alexander occaſioned a great confuſion in Maximin 

| Hy m__ ors which, the Pannonian troops declared declared 
their commander, Maximin, emperor ; and the reſt, leeing emperor, 
no one oppoſe him, followed their example, and took the 
uſual oaths to him, after he had ſolemnly declared, That he 
bad not been acceſſary to the death of Alexander. He imme- 
diately named his fon Maximin Cæſar and Augu/ius, in- 
veſted him with the tribunitial and proconſular power, and 
made him his partner in the ſovereignty. The ſenate, to 
whom he ſent directly an account of his acceſſion to the em- 

ire, not daring to oppoſe the choice of the — cn 
bred It He Fimſelf was a Thracian, his father a Goth, an ha 
his mother an Alan. His extraction was my mean, but bi . bs ex- 
ſtature gigantic, being eight feet and an half tall, and wit my 
all well ſhaped and proportioned. The ancients relate won- prefer- 
derful things of his ſtrength ; ſuch as, drawing a loaded wage 1 
gon which two oxen could not move, his tearing up _ y Go 
the roots, crumbling pebbles between his * f 2 _ 
he is ſaid to have been as bold as he was ſtrong. P » aris „ 
Byfiris did not ſurpaſs him in cruelty. He was, in 5 youth, 
a ſhepherd, or herdſman; but he ſoon leſt that emp opment 
and liſted himſelf in the Raman army. The co ede⸗ — 
made him one of his guards, and Caracalla raiſed in to t l 
poſt of a centurion. Upon the death of ma e my 
the army, being unwilling to ſerve under acrinus, » 0 - 
murdered him, and retired to his own. county: wn w nen 
Helizzabalus came to the empire, he offered his gn” 0 — 
and was made a tribune, Alexander created _ a ſena on 
gave him the command of a new-raiſed legion, anc 5 . the 
breaking out of the German war, charged him my 7 N cor 
of diſciplining the new levies, conſiſting chiefly o ann 
mans, 8 | ; TON 

He was no fooner raiſed to the empire, than he Hou Ke _ cru 
unbounded looſe to the moſt execrable cruelty 5, 5 — y. 
degrading, baniſhing, and murdering, all who had been rai _ 
by Alexander, or who had known his own Parents, = * hn 
his family, of whoſe meanneſs he was now * 3 bw 
bloody diſpoſition was greatly heightened by 2 conſpiracy of ſp 


1 1 amilv, and great me- Magnus. 
Magnus, a conſular, of an illuſtrious family, 2 = 8 
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| Maximin rit, who, with ſeveral of Alexander's old ſoldiers, agreed t5 
break down the bridge which that prince had built over the 
| | Rhine, after Maximin had paſſed it, and abandon him to 
| the enemy, But the conſpiracy being diſcovered, all thoſe 

: whom 3 only ſuſpected of having been privy to it 
were maſſacred, to the number of four thouſand. A few days 
' The O/- after this, the O/rohenzans, who ſerved in the army, and had 
| robeniars always been greatly attached to the late emperor, no longer 
| revolt, doubting that he had been murdered by HAaximin's orders, | 
| openly revolted, and proclaimed T. Quartinus emperor, much { 
| 
| 


againſt his will. But ſoon after, one Macedo, who had been 
the chief author of the revolt, murdered Quartinus, while he 
was repoſing in. his tent, and carried his head to AMaximin, 
who, for his reward, ordered him to be executed for rebelling 


ſeveral ſeveral victories, and carried off a prodigious booty, and an 
| victories incredible number of priſoners. From Germany he marched | 
| over the into Ilyricum, and from thence led his army into the coun- 
4 Germans, tries of the Dacians and Sarmatians; where he gained ſeveral 

Dacians, victories over thoſe nations, and forced them to ſubmit on 

| and Sar- ſuch terms as he pleated, His deſign was to extend the 

| macians. boundaries of the Roman empire to the northern ocean; 

which he would eaſily have accompliſhed, ſays Herodian, had 

| he not been interrupted by a civil-war, and great diſturbances 

at home, occaſioned by his own unparallelled cruelty and in- 

ſatiable avarice. He encouraged informers, feigned plots, 

and condemned, without diſtinction of quality, ſex, or age, 

all who were accuſed ; ſeizing their eſtates, and reducing the 

richeſt families in Rome to beggary. Not ſatisfied with this, 

he began to plunder the temples, and feize the public money 

in ſeveral cities, allotted for the maintainance or diverſions of 

the people. This alarmed the populace and diſpoſed them 

to a general revolt, which firſt broke out in Africa, where 

Gordian, proconſul of that country, was proclaimed em- 

eror. 

The 4#/ri- Cordian was deſcended of an illuſtrious family, immenſcly 

cansrevoit rich, and univerſally beloved; but as he was at this time up- 

and pro- wards of cighty years of age, when the pcople broke unex- 

claimGor- pectedly into his houſe, and ſaluted him with the title of Au- 

i dian em- guftus, he begged of them, with tears, to ſuffer him to ſpend 

4 peror. the poor remainder of his life in quiet; and to chuſe ſome 

| | one more able to deliver the ſtate from the tyranny under 

| which it groaned. However, they perſiſting in their reſo— 

lution, he was conſtrained to accept the enligns and title of 

emperor : which he had no ſooner done, than, to the great 

joy of all the Africans, he took his fon, vho bore the ſame name 

and had been conſul, fer his partner. He then went to 

Carthage, from u hende kc winte to the people and ſenate of 

Rome, acquainting mem with what nad paſted, and affuring 

then, 


| againſt his prince, and betraying his friend. | 
{| Maximin The next year, Maximin entered Germany at the head of 
| ains a mighty arniy ; ravaged the country far and wide; gained | 

| | 
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them that he was ready to reſign the empire, which had been 
forced upon him, if they did not approve of his election. 
In the decrees which he ſent with his letters, and which he 
ordered to be publiſhed, with the approbation of the ſenate, 
he gave leave to all exiles to return home, baniſhed in- 
formers, promiſed large ſums to the people, and to the ſol- 
diery a greater largeſs than any emperor had ever given. 
pon the receipt of theſe letters, the ſenate, with tranſ- 
ports of joy, declared the two Gordians emperors, and the 
two Maximins public, enemies; offering a great reward to ſuch 
as ſhould kill either of theſe laſt, and ſentencing to death all 
their friends and miniſters, of whom a dreadful ſlaughter was 
inſtantly made by the enraged multitude ; the whole people, 
as well as the ſoldiery at Rome, readily acknowledging the 
Cordians, and curſing Maximin and his fon. The ſenate, 
to a man, declared in favour of the Gord:ans; and choſe 
twenty of their body, who had all been conſuls, and ſent 
them into different parts of Italy, with orders to guard all the 
pailes ſo cloſely, that no account of what had paſſed at Rome 
might be tranſmitted to Maximin before the arrival of 
Gordian. | | 
Maximin, who was at this time in Thrace, or Sarmatia, 
having received intelligence of what had been done at Rome 
and in Africa, flew into ſuch a rage as can hardly be expreſſed; 
beating his head againſt the —_ tearing his robes, and at- 
tempting to kill thoſe about him, and even his ſon. His 
friends, with much difficulty, carried him to his room, where 


cooling by degrees, after ſpending ſome days in deliberating 


with his council about the moſt proper meaſures to be pur- 
ſued, he reſolved to aſſemble his army, and acquaint them 
with the ſtate of affairs, without ſeeming to be under any 
apprehenſion. He did ſo; and, after diſtributing a large 
ſum of money among his ſoldiers, and promiſing to divide 
among them the eſtates of the ſenators, and the African res 
bels, he began his march towards /taly, While he was upon 
the road, Capelianus, whom he had appointed governor of 
Mazritania, raiſed a very conſiderable body of well diſci- 
plined troops, and led them to Carthage, againſt the Gordi- 
ans. The inhabitants of that city immediately armed, and, 
under the conduct of the younger Gordian, went out to meet 
the enemy. A bloody battle enſued, in which Ger di- 
an's raw and undiſciplined troops performed wonders, but 


were in the end put to flight, and moſt of them cut to pieces. 


Gordian himſelf was killed in the field: which, together with 
the Joſs of the battle, and the approach of the enemy, reduced 
the father to ſuch deſpair, that he ftrangled himſelf. 

The news of their death threw the wnole city into the ut- 
moſt conſternation. However, as they dreaded above all 
things the return of Maximin, and the cruel effects of his 
reſentment, they reſolved not to ſubmit to him on any ac- 


count whatever, The ſenate therefore choſe two new em- 
| | | perors, 
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 IAexinin perors, M. Chains Pupienus Maximus, and Decimus Coli, 


—Hallinus. The former, was a perſon of low birth, but 
| extraordinary merit; and the latter, was deſcended of an il. 
Inftrious family, very rich, and univerſally eſteemed for his 
orcat integrity. | | 
The peo- The nev/ emperors, after being inveſted with the tribuni. 
ple muti- tial and proconſular power, went, at the breaking up of the 
ny. aſſembly, to the capitol. But while they were offering the 
| uſual ſacrifices, the populace roſe, and demanded, with 
great clamour, a prince of the Gordian family. Maxim 
and Ballinus, backed by ſome young knights, attempted to 
open themſelves a way through the crowd, ſword in hand, 
but were in the end obliged to ſend for young Gordian, (the 
ſecond ſon of him who killed himſelf at Carthage), then 
only twelve years old, who was received by the populace 
with loud ſhouts of joy, and carried to the capitol, where 
the ſenate, to appeaſe them, declared him Cæſar. They 
then immediately ſet about levying forces, and making the 
neceſſary preparations for taking the field againſt Max- 
iti in. | | 
Maximus As moſt of the provinces had eſpouſed the party of the 
marches ſenate, troops were ſent from all parts to reinforce the army 
againſt of Maximus, who, being S with the conduct of the 
Aaximin, War, as the more able commander, ſet out from Rome ſoon 
after his election, leaving the prætorian guards, and part of 
the new-raifed forces, to defend the city, and awe the po- 
pulace. At the ſame time, the ſenate diſpatched the moſt 
conſiderable men of their body into the different parts of 
Italy, with orders to fortify all the cities, arm the inhabi- 
tants, and, after laying up what proviſions they could in 
the fortified towns, to deſtroy the reſt, and lay waſte the 
country through which MHaximinus was to pals. | 
In the mean time, Maximinus purſued his march towards 
Italu, with a prodigious army, and paſted the Alps without 
the leaſt oppoſition. His men, who cxpected after that toil 
to be reſreſhed with all forts of proviſions, were ſo vexed, 
when they found the whole country laid waſte, and them- 
ſelves deititute even of neceſtaries, that they began to mu- 
tiny. AZcimin puniſhed the ringleaders of the tumult 
with great teverity, which ſerved only to exaſperate the reſt, 
However he continued his march, and arriving at Apuiltia, 
at the head of all his forces, laid ſiege to that city, which 
efuſcd to acknowledge him. The Aguileians defended 
themicives with ſuch bravery, that Zaxinmin's ſoldiers ſoon 
began greatly to abate of their firſt ardor. Maximin, en- 
raged at this, cauſed ſeveral of his officers to be publicly 
executed; which fo exaſperated the ſoldiers, already incli- 
ned to mutiny for want of proviſions, that the Albanians, 
that is, thoſe belonging to the camp near Alba, took a ſud- 
den reſolution to rid themſelves of the author of ſo many 
calamiti e, nd, withaut farther deliberation, went directly, 
at 
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at noon-day, to the tent of Maximin, killed both him and Maximin 
his ſon, and cut off their heads, and ſent them to Rome. 
With them periſhed all their chief miniſters and friends. He is 
Thus ended the tyranny of the Maximins, after it had laſted murder'd; 
three years and a few days. 


PupIENUSs and BAaLBINvUs. 


THE death of ſo formidable a tyrant as Maximin, p,,;., 
gave infinite joy to all men: Pupienus and Balbinus now 3 Bal 
continued emperors without oppoſition. The former, who z;,..con 
was at Ravenna when Maximin was killed, haſtened to a = «og 
Aquilzia, to ſatisfy the armies there, that of Maximin ha- perors 
ving immediately ſubmitted to the two new emperors. From a 
Aquileia he ſet out for Rome, where he arrived with a nu- 
merous retinue, and was received at the gates by Balbinus, 

Gordian, the ſenate in a body, and all the people, and con- 
ducted in triumph to the palace. | 

The two emperors governed with prudence and modera- and po- 
tion, enacted excellent laws, adminiſtred juſtice with the Vert 
vtmoſt impartiality, maintained the military diſcipline with 
due rigour, paid great reſpect and deference to the ſenate, 
and conducted themſelves ſo well in all things, that they 
were in a manner adored by the ſenate and people. But 
the happineſs of their reign was ſhort-lived ; for the Carpi, 

a people beyond the Danube, paſling that river, ravaged the 
province of Mæſia; the Goths invaded the Roman territories 
on the ſide of Scythia ; and the Perſians threatened the eaſtern 


provinces. It was therefore agreed among the princes, that 


Maximus ſhould march againſt the Perſians, Balbinus againſt 
the Goths and the Carpi, and Gordian remain at Rome. 

While great preparations were making for theſe expedi- The præ- 
tions, the prætorian guards, diſſatisfied to ſee the princes torian 
who had been created by the ſenate ſo much applauded, and guards 
provoked at the invectives daily uttered againſt Maximin, mutity. 
whom they had raiſed to the empire, began to murmur, and 
complain that the right of naming the emperors, which had 
been ſo advantageous to them, was ſnatched out of their 


hands, and transferred to the ſenate. From murmurs they 


reſolved to proceed to action, and kill the two emperors ; 

an opportunity for which ſoon offered : for the Capitoline 

games being celebrated ſoon after, and moſt of the empe- 

rors* guards and domeſtics reſorting thither, the mutinous 

ſoldiery marched ſtrait to the palace, where the two princes 

were left almoſt alone, and ruſhing into their apartment 

with a fury hardly to be exprefled, tore in pieces their im- and kill 
perial robes, dragged them out into the ſtreet, and killed the two 
them, after they had reignzd about on year and two months. emperors. 
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Gordian THE ſoldiers who had killed the two emperors, retiring 
proclaim- to their camp, took with them young Gordian, whom they 
ed empe- proclaimed emperor; giving out, to appeaſe the populace, 
ror- that they had killed thoſe whom the people had firſt rejected, 
and ſet up in their room the perſon whom they had de- 

manded. ES, | 
His cha- Gordian was now about thirteen years of age. He was of 
racter, a gay temper, comely aſpect, and exceeding ſweet diſpoſi- 
tion, which gained him the love of all who approached him. 
The ſenate uſed to ſtile him their fon ; the ſoldiers, their 
child; and the people, their darling. He was fond of ſtu— 
dy, acquainted with moſt branches of polite literature, and 
had all the qualifications neceſſary to form a good prince; 
but, as he wanted experience, and had no one to adviſe 
him, in the beginning of his reign he fell into the hands of 
one Maurus, and ſome other crafty freedmen and eunuchs, 
who, abuſing the confidence he repoſed in them, perſuaded 
him to do many things which he ever after regretted, 
They ſoon drove all good men from the court, raiſed to the 
firſt employments perſons altogerher unworthy of them, 
plundered! the exchequer, and did all the miſchief which 
wicked and avaritious miniſtess are capable of doing. | 
In the ſecond year of this" prince's reign, Sabinianus re- 
volted in Africa, and cauſed himfelf to be proclaimed em- 
peror : but the governor of Mauritania reduced the rebels to 
ſuch ſtreights, that they ſubmitted, and delivered Sabinianus 
up to him. What his fate was, we are no where told ; but 
all his partiſans were pardoned. The next year, Gordran 
Gordian married Furia Sabina Tranquillina, the daughter of Mi/itheus. 
marries She was immediately honoured with the title of Auguſla, and 
thedaugh- her father, whole great wiſdom, integrity, and learning, had 
ter of Mi- made the emperor prefer an alliance with his family to any 


| fitheus. other, was appointed captain of the guards. MHiſitheus had 


no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of that important office, than he 
acquainted Gordian with the miſdemeanour of Maurus, and 
the baſe practices of the other freedmen and eunuchs, who 
were thereupon all diſcharged, and baniſhed the court. Mi- 
fitheus was one of thoſe tew miniſters, who have nothing in 
view but the glory of their prince, and the welfare of the 
ſtate. Gordian reſpected him as his father, called him ſuch, 
ordered him to call him his ſon, and returned thanks to the 
ſenate for diſtinguiſhing him with the titles of Father of 
princes, and Guardian of the republic. 


1 gapor, The next year, the Perſans, under the conduct of Sapor, 
king of ſon and ſucceſſor to Artaxerxes, reduced all Maſopotaia, 
bers committed dreadful ravages in Syria, and, after taking An- 


tioch, 


Efiplined army ; and, taking his rout through Ma ſia, de- in the Eaſt 


to depoſe him; but Philip's party prevailing, he was him- 
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licoch, threatened to over-run the othe provinces; moſt of Gordian. 
the Romans who defended them having, through fear, liſte 
themſelves in his army. Gordian, after ordering the temple over. runs 
of Janus to be opened, according to the ancient cuſtom, the Ro- 
which had been long omitted, and perhaps was never after man do- 
ractiſed, marched againſt them with a numerous and well minions 


feated in that province the Goths and Sarmatians, who diſ- 
puted his paſſage, and obliged them to abandon their con- 
queſts, and return to their reſpective countries. The Alanz 
ained ſome advantages over him in the celebrated plains of 
hilippi ; but neglecting to improve it, he purſued his march 
unmoleſted through Thrace, croſſed the Helleſpont, and arri- 
ved ſafe in Aſia, from whence he marched into Syria, where, Gordian 
by the wiſe counſels and directions of Miſitheus, he defeated defeats 
the Perſians in ſeveral battles, and obliged the mighty Sapor, him, and 
with his powerful army, to abandon the Roman dominions, forces him 
and retire with ſhame into his own country, whither he to retire, 
purſued him as far as Cteſiphon. For this victory, the ſenate 
decreed a triumph to the emperor, and a triumphal ſtatue 
to Mifitheus, which is ſtill to be ſeen at Rome, almoſt intire. 
Miſitheus, to the great grief of the whole empire, died the 
HOY year; and, by his laſt will, left the Roman people 
his heirs. | | 
The next year, being the ſixth of his reign, Gordian en- The ſol- 
tered the Perſian dominions, in order to purſue the war diers mu- 
which he had ſo ſucceſsfully begun; when Philip, whom he tiny. 
had raiſed to the important poſt of captain of the guards, in 
the room of Miſitheus, and made commander in chief, next 
to himſelf, of all the forces in the Eaſt, aſpiring to the ſo- 
vereignty, found means, by various artifices, to debauch 
the minds of the troops, and alienate their affections from 
Cordian to ſuch a degree, that, while the young conqueror 
was purſuing the advantages of a complete victory he had 
gained over Sapor in Mieſopotamia, they openly mutinied, 
and inſiſted that Philip ſhould reign jointly with Gordian, as 
his guardian and governor. The virtuous young emperor, 
unwilling to ſhed Roman blood, granted them their requeſt, 5 
and took Philip for his partner in the empire, who, not ſa- Gordian 
tisfied with being upon a level with his ſovereign, ſoon be- depoſed 
gan to uſurp an authority over him, and to a& as if he had and mur- 


been ſole emperor. Gordian, unable to bear this, attempted dered. 
Year of 


Rome gqz. 


ſelf depoſed, and forced to fly, after having lived nineteen | 
years, and reigned five years and eight months. Aſſaſſins of CHI 


were ſent after him, who overtook and killed him, in the 244+ 
fartheſt borders of Perſia. 


PHILIP, 
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Extratti- PHILIP was born in Boftra, a city of Arabia Petreq, 
on of Phi- where his father is ſaid to have been captain of a band of 


ks.” robbers. He was about forty years of age, when he waz 
made emperor, and immediately thereupon declared his fon 

Cæſar, and took him, though but ſeven years old, for his 

partner in the empire. He then wrote to the ſenate, ac- 
quainting them with the death of Gordian, which he falſly 

aſcribed to a natural diſtemper, and with his own election. 

Being defirous to return to Italy, he immediately patched 

He con- up a peace with the Perſſans, and led his army back into 
cludes a Syria, from whence he ſet out for Rome, where he was re. 
peacewith ceived with the uſual demonſtrations of joy by the ſenate 


the Per- and people, whoſe affections he ſoon gained by his mild ad- 


Jans. miniſtration, and obliging behaviour. 

The next year he marched againſt the Carpi, who had in- 
Defeats vaded Maſia, defeated them in two battles, and obliged 
the Carpi. them to ſue for peace, and to return home. The next year 

was not remarkable for any great event ; but the year after, 
he gave his ſon the title of Auguſtus, and the tribunitial 
power, and both princes retained the faſces all this and the 
following year, in order to celebrate with the greater pomp 
Year of the thouſand year of Rome, which began on the 21ſt of 
Nome 1000 1 of the 248th Chriſiian æra, and fifth of Philip's reign. 
his year too he publiſhed an edi, forbidding, under the 
ſevereſt penalties, all manner of unnatural lu, and thoſe 
infamous practices which had ſo long been countenanced 

by the wicked, and tolerated by the good emperors. 

| In the following year, the eaſtern provinces, no longer able 
Several to pay the taxes with which they were loaded, revolted, 
rebellions and proclaimed one Papranus emperor : but he was ſoon 

killed, and the rebellion thereby ſuppreſſed. At the ſame 
time, the provinces of Mæſin and Pannonia revolted, and 
ſet up one Marinus, a centurion : but he too was ſoon 


killed. Philip then appointed Decius governor of Maſia in 


Pannonia, which poſt he accepted much againſt his will : 

but he no ſooner appeared there, than the ſoldiers threaten- 

ed to put him to death, if he did not alſo accept of the ſo- 
vereignty. Philip, the moment he was informed of this, 

marched with all poſſible expedition, hoping to ſurpriſe 

him: but Decius was prepared for his coming, and a battle 

| was fought, in which Philip was defeated, arid obliged to 
Philip de- retire to Verona, where he was killed; which was no ſooner 
feated and known at Rome, than the prætorians murdered his fon, who 
kuled. was then in their camp. Such was the end of Philip, after 
a reign of tive years and ſome months. "The Chrijtian reli- 

gion was not only tolerated, but encouraged, under this 

pnce, and many arc of opinion that he himſelf was 2 
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UPON the death of Philip and his ſon, Devi was ac- Decius 


ed, 

Ko knowledged emperor, firſt by the ſoldiery, and afterwards emperor, 
Ins by the ſenate and people, who had neither ſtrength nor 

* courage to diſpute the election of the new prince. He was 

ang a native of Bubalia, a town of Sirmium, in Lower Pannonia, 


and now in the fifty-ſeventh year of his age. Reſinus, Vic- 
tor, and Vopiſcus give him every good quality, and ſay he 
was deſcended from an illuſtrious family. He was no ſooner 
veſted with the ſovereignty, than he declared his eldeſt fon 


ow Cæſar, and Prince of the youth; and ſoon after beſtowed the 

hs ſame titles on his three other ſons. _ 

F In the very beginning of his reign he raiſed the moſt He per- 
5 dreadful and bloody perſecution that had ever oppreſſed ſecutes the 
8 the church; from the purſuit of which, to the length he church, 
W otherwiſe would probably have carried it, he was diverted 

7 by the Goths invading the Roman dominions, and laying The Gothe 
15 ſiege to Nicopolis in Lower Mafia, with ſeventy thouſand invade the 
a] men. Decius ſent againſt them, at the head of a numerous Reman 

1 army, his eldeſt fon, who, falling upon them unexpectedly, dominions 
* killed thirty thouſand of them, and obliged the reſt to retire 

1 beyond Mount Hæmus, which parted Maſia from Thrace. 

8 However, they ſoon recruited, and returned to the charge, 

1 and that with very different ſucceſs : for Cuiva, their king, 


5 falling unawares upon the Romans in the neighbourhood of 
Berda, near the river Hebrus, cut their whole army in pie- 
ces, and obliged the young prince to ſave himſelf by flight 
into Meſa. Cniva then ravaged Thrace, and laid waſte 
e 7 B.; 
great part of Macedon, where L. Priſcus, probably brother 

to the late emperor, commanded at that time, and, inſtead of 
oppoling, joined the enemy, and cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
claimed emperor. Upon the news of this, the emperor De- 
cus, who had ſtaid at Rome to conſecrate the walls of the 
city, which he had repaired, immediately ſet out againſt the 
enemy, whom he overcame in ſeveral engagements, and 
drove out of the Roman dominions, after forcing them Hias de- 
to quit the booty they had taken. Prijcus was declared a feats th 

; ; eats them 
| public enemy, and ſlain, but where, or how, hiſtory does 
| not ſay. | | . 

Soon after, the Goths reunited, and returned in greater OCainsnew 
numbers than before. Decius defeated them again, and re- aꝗqyanta- 
duced them to ſuch ſtreights, that they offered to releaſe all ges over 
the priſoners they had taken, and relinquiſh their booty, if chem. 
he would ſuffer them to return unmoletted. But he, bent 
upon deſtroying their whole nation at once, ſent Trebonianus 
Gallus, with a ſtrong detachment, to cut off their retreat; 
and, purſuing them cloſe with the reit of the army, came 


up with them before they reached the Danube, and eng gal 
| taem 
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Decius. them a ſecond time. The Goths, knowing that all was at 
take, fought like men in deſpair. Young Decius was killed. 
His father, ſeeing him fall, and obferving that it ſtruck 3 
great damp upon his troops, without betraying the leaſt 
concern, cried out, Te have loft but one man; let not, fellow 
ſoldiers, ſo ſmall a loſs diſcourage you. So ſaying, he ruſhed 
| into the midſt of the enemy, but was ſurrounded, overpow- 
The em- ered, and killed. The Goths, purſuing their victory, made 
peror and dreadful havock of the diſheartened army. Such of the Ro 
his ſon mans as eſcaped the general ſlaughter, fled to the legions 
killed, and commanded by Gallus, who, by pretending a great concern 
the Roman for the death of Decius and the defeat of his army, and 
army cut feigning to march againſt the barbarians, gained the hearts 
in pieces. of the ſoldiers to ſuch a degree, that they immediately pro- 
claimed him emperor. 5 
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Gallus TH E haſty election of Gallus was no ſooner notified to 
emperor. the ſenate, than they confirmed it; and the new emperor, 
inſtead of revenging the death of Decius, and the defeat of 
Concludes his army, immediately concluded a ſhameful peace with the 
a ſhameful Goths, A them to retire unmoleſted with all their 
peace with priſoners and booty, and even engaging to pay them yearly 
the Gothe. a conſiderable ſum, provided they continued quiet in their 
own country. He then declared his ſon Voluſianus Cafar, 
and returned with him to Rome, where he began his reign 
Perſecutes With reviving all the edicts of his predeceſſors againſt the 
the Chri/- Chriſtians, and ordering them to be ſtrictly put in execu- 
tians. tion. He was ſcarcely ſeated on the throne, when a dread- 
ful plague deſolated all the provinces of the empire, and 
was followed by a great famine, and wars in moſt parts of 
the Roman dominions. Licinianus took upon him the title 
of Auguſtus; but this revolt was ſoon quaſhed. The Goths, the 
Boranis, the Carpians, and the Burgundians, a people dwelling 
on the banks of the Danube, broke into Mæſia and Pannoma; 


the Scythians over-ran Aſia; and the Perſians laid waſte Syria, 


and made themſelves maſters of Antioch. 

Aumilian, who. commanded in Maſia, overcame the bar- 
barians in a pitched battle, and forced them to retire : but, 
elated with this ſucceſs, and deſpiſing Gallus, who minded 
nothing but his pleaſures at Rome, while his generals were 
expoling their lives in defence of the empire, he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be proclaimed emperor by the troops under his com- 
mand. Gallus, alarmed at this, ordered Valerian to march 
againſt him with the Gal/ic and German legions. Bud 

| Amilian, 
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Amilian, without giving him time to aſſemble his troops, Gallus. 
marched directly to Italy, and ſoon arrived at Iuteramna ana- 
Jerni, about thirty-two miles from Rome. There he was 
met by Gellus and his ſon Voliſſianus, at the head of a conſi- 
derable army; but the troops of theſe laſt, deſpiſing their Gallus is 
leaders, ſlew them in the ſight of Æmilian's army, and killed by 
proclaimed him emperor. Such was the end of the empe- his own 

ror Gallus, after he had reigned a year and fix months. troops, 
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THE news of the death of Gallus, and of his ſon, was milian 
no ſooner brought to Rome, than the ſenate confirmed the emperor. 
election of the ſoldiery, and honoured the new prince with 
the uſual titles. He was of a very mean deſcent, but had 
ſerved from his youth in the Ryman armies, and raiſed him- 
ſelf to the firſt employments in the ſtate. In the letter 
which he wrote to the ſenate, after the death of Gallus, he 
promiſed to drive the Goths out of Thrace, and the Perſians 
out of Meſopotamia and Armenia, and to leave the exerciſe of 
the ſovereign power to the ſenate, whoſe lieutenant only he 
ſaid he would be. In the mean time, the troops which Va- 
lerian was leading to the aſſiſtance of Gallus, hearing in Is killed 
Rhetia, that he was dead, refuſed to ſubmit to the new byhisown 
prince, and proclaimed their own general emperor. Ami- men, and 
lian's army being informed of this, and having an higher Valerian 
opinion of Valerian than they had of Æmilian, killed this proclaim- 
laſt to avoid a civil war. He died in the forty-{ixth year of ed empe- 
his age, after a ſhort reign of three, or, at moſt, four months. ror. 
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_ THE ſenate, with great joy, confirmed the election of Origin 
Valerian, and gave his fon Gallienus the title of Czjar. Yale- and cha- 
rian was deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious families in rater of 
Rome; had commandcd armies ; diſcharged, with great repu- Valerian. 
tation, the chief employments of the empire, both civil an 
millitary; and was greatly beloved and reſpected by all men, 
for his integrity, prudence, modeſty, and extraordinary ac- 
ompliſkments. He was univerſally judged worthy of the 
empire before he attained it, but was afterwards found no 
way equal to ſo great a charge. He began his reign with 
great applauſe, eaſing the people of many heavy taxes, 
enncting ſeveral excellent laws, and judiciouſly preferring 
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Valerian. none but men of merit : but his want of activity and reſo- 
lution drew upon the empire the many calamities which 
| befel it in his and his ſon's reign. | 7; 
The em- In the very firſt year of his reign he made his ſon Galli. 
pire inva- nus his partner in the empire, which was then threatened on 
ded on all all ſides by the barbarians : for the Germans and Fran}; 
ſides by committed great devaſtations in that part of Gaul which hor. 
barbari- dered on the Rhine ; the Goths and the Carpians invaded the 
ans, provinces of Maſia, Thrace, and Macedon ; and the Perſian; 
over-run Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia. Aurelian, at that time 
tribune of a legion quartered at Mentz, fell upon the Frank; 
who inhabited the countries now called J//!phalia and Heſſe, 
and defeated them. The next year, the Germans were over. 
come, firit by Gallienus, and afterwards by Parthumus, 2 
commander of great proweſs and experience; and Aurelian, 
who had now the command of the troops in Ihricum and 
Thrace, drove the Gaths out of thoſe provinces, took an incre- 
dible number of them priſoners, and purſuing them beyond 
the Danube, laid waite their country, and returned to Mez- 
a, loaded with booty. At the ſame time Probus defeated 
the Sarmatians and the Quadi. 
he Per- In the mean while, Sapor, king of Perſia, ſeized all An- 
/ians over- menia, took Niftbis and Charræ in ps. jap ravaged all 
run ſeve- Syria, at the head of a mighty army, and made himſelf maſ- 
ral pro- ter of Antioch. After this, Sapor returned to Perſia with an 
vinees. immenſe booty, and appointed governor of the conquered 
countries one Cyriades, who thereupon aſſumed the title of 
. and, ſoon after, that of Auguſtus, and was acknow- 
ledged as emperor by moſt of the provinces of the Eaft. At 
the ſame time, the Borans, a Scythian nation, crofling the 
The S- Euxine ſea, plundered ſeveral places in Boſphorus and Pontus, 
1hinns in- and proceeded into . where they ſurprized and plundered 
vade 4/ia. Chalcedon, Nicæa, Apamca, Pruſa, and ſeveral other cities, 
a and then returned with an immenſe booty to their own 
country. ä 7 : 
Patrion During this, Valerian, in hopes of ſtopping theſe horrid 
defeated devaltaticns, had removed from Rome to Byzantium, and re- 
by the covered Antioch, from whence he marched into Meſopotamia, 
Per/ians, Where he met Saper, who had returned, and attacked him 
and taken but by the treachery of one MHacrian, an Egyptian magician, 
priſoner. who perſuaded him to engage in a diſadvantageous poſt, he 
loſt the lower of his troops, and was himſelf taken priſoner. 
Year of He was carried in triumph by Sapor into Perſia, and there 
Rome loo treated with the greateſt indignity ; the haughty conquero! 
of Chrip making him his foot-ſtool whenever he mounted on horfe. 
2-6, back. In that abject fituation he lived ſome years ; and 
, aſter his death, his body was flayed, by Sapor's order, and 
preſerved in ſalt, and his ſkin was dreſſed, died red, and 
expoſed in a temple, where, to the eternal ignominy of the 
Rizman name, it was fhewn to all foreign princes and am- 
baſſadors, as a monument of the power of the Perfian _ 
| | ; narch 
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narch. Yalerian was taken priſoner in the ſeventieth year of Valerian. 
his age; and the ſixth of his reign. — 

He was at firſt a great patron of the Chriſtian religion; 
but, by the perſuaſion of Macrian, who told him, that the 
affairs of the empire would never proſper till the pagan rites 
were reſtored, and the religion of the Chri/tians utterly abo- 
liſhed, he ſet on foot a violent perſecution, which laſted 
three years, and is commonly reckoned the eighth. 
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ALLIENUS, who had ſhared the ſovereignty with Genn 


J his father Valerian, now remained ſole emperor, at the empe 
| | f | a peror. 
age of about forty- one; and, inſtead of attempting to re- 
venge the cauſe of his unhappy parent, intirely neglected 
him, and ſeemed rather to rejoice at his captivity, which, 
with the late defeat of the Roman army, ſo encouraged the 
barbarians, then at war with Rome, that they poured on all 
fides ſuch incredible multitudes into the Roman territories, 
as threatened the empire, and Rome itſelf with utter deſtruc- 
tion. The Alemanni and the Franks over-ran Rhætia, en- 
tered /taly, and advanced as far as Ravenna, putting all to 
fire and fword. The Quadi and Sarmatians ſeized great part 
of Dacia and Pannonia; and other barbarous nations, inva- 
ding Spain, made themſelves maſters of ſeveral important 
places in that province. Gallienus, who was then in Gaul, 
flew to the defence of Rome, and either drove the enemy out 
of /taly, or they retired upon his approach; which of the 
two is not certain. Thoſe who had invaded Dacia and Pan- 
2 were defeated by Regillianus, and forced to return 

ome. 

In the mean time, Ingenuus cauſed himſelf to be pro- Ingenuus 
claimed emperor in Pannonia. Galienus marched immedi- proclaim- 
ately againſt him, and defeated and killed him: but the ed empe- 
barbarity with which he uſed his victory, ordering his ſol- zor. 
diers to put all the inhabitants of Maia to the ſword, and 
ſtrictly enjoining them to deſtroy all the males, old and 
Fours in every city they came to, fo incenſed thoſe who 

ad eſcaped the general laughter, that they proclaimed em- Regilianus 
peror Regillianus, an excellent officer, and by birth a Da- emperor. 

©cr, M hoſoon ga i great advantages over the Sarmatians, 
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Gallienus. but was as foon murdered by thoſe Who had raiſed him ++, 
the empire. The ſame year, Poſabumius, a man of mcan 
| extraction, but endowed with extraordinary parts, and grent 
Paſthumi- valour, revolted in Gaul, and was proclaimed emperor b 
us empe- the troops under his command. Po/thumins immediate! 
ror. marched to Cologne, where he obliged the inhabitants to de- 
liver up to him the ſons of Callienus, Sylvanns and Salm:y;, 
who were put to death. He reigned ſeven years, in the 
courſe of which he drove all the Germans out of Gaul, and 
overned with ſuch moderation, that he was univerſally 
vary | | 
The Per- During thefe diſturbances in the Weſt, Sapor, king of 
Hans over- Perſia, over-ran molt of the eaſtern provinces, laid waſte Me- 
run the ſopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, and Cappaieria, made himſelf maſ- 
Eaſtern ter of Cæſarea, and cut in pieces all the inhabitants, to the 
provinces. number of four hundred thouſand. 
In the mean time, the Roman troops, who had diſperſed 
Balifa upon the captiviiy of Valerian, rallied, and choſe for their 
deſtroys leader Baliſta, a man of great addreſs, intrepidity, and ex- 
great perience in war, who, coming up with the Perſians, made a 
numbers dreadful havock of them, ſtripped them of all the boo- 
of them. ty and captives they had taken, made many. of them pri- 
ſoners, and, among the reſt, the wives of Sapor. Baliſia was 
ſeconded by Odenatus, whoſe name is famous in the hiſtory 
of thoſe times, for the many victorics he gained over the 
Per/ians, and his ſaving the Roman empire in the Eaſt. Ove- 
natus, after defeating the Perſians in a bloody battle, near the 
Euphrates, aſſumed the title of king of Palmyra, and Gallienus 
appointed him commander in chief of all the Roman forces in 
the Eaſt, which poſt he diſcharged with great fidelity and 
ſucceſs. For, the next year, not ſatisfied with having dri- 
ven Sapor out of the Roman dominions, he penetrated into 
the very heart of Per/za, in hopes of crowning his other ex- 
ploits with the deliverance of Valerian. While this was do- 
ing, Macrian, whom Dionyſius of Alexandria calls the chief 
of the Agyßtian magicians, a man of mean deſcent, but great 
courage and experience in war, immenſely rich, and now, 
from a common ſoldier, which he once was, raiſed to the 
Macrianus higheſt poſts in the army; found means to gain over Baliſla, 
emperor, and was, by his means, acknowledged emperor by moſt of 
the troops in the Faſt, who deſpiſed and hated Gallienus. 
Valens Macrian immediately took his two ſons for his partners 
Proclaim- in the empire, appointed Baliſia his captain of the guards, 
ed empe and marched againſt the Perſians, whom he defeated ſeveral 
ror in A times. He then detached againſt Valens, who had likewiſe 
ain, and aſſumed thettitle of emperor in Achaia, Piſs, who, inſtead of 
Paſo in encountering the cnemy, retired into Tea, and there 
Tay. cauſed himſelf to be roclaimed emperor. But he was ſoon 
after murdercd by ſome ſoldiers fent by Valens, who was 
himſelf ſlain, a few days after, by his own men. wy 
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About the ſame time that Macrian uſurped the empire in Gallienus 


the Eaſt, Aureolus was forced, by the army which he com- 
manded in /ilyricum, to take upon him the ſovereignty : for Aureolus 
the ſoldiers every where abhorred Gallienrs, and would obey made em 
none but emperors of their own chuſing. Arroerlys raarched peror in- 


henus, after various unſucceſsful attempts to conquer him, 
was at laſt obliged to come to an accommodation with him, 
and accept of his aſſiſtance againſt Po/thuminus, who had now 
reigned three years undiſturbed in Gaul. Gallienus, in this 
expedition, likewiſe took with him his ſon Claudius, who 
ſucceeded him in the empire; and this war laſted ſome years, 
with various ſucceſs, in the courſe of which, P:/thnmius took 
for his collegue Victarinus, who, we are told, equalled Tra- 
jan in bravery, Antoninus in clemency, Nerva in gravity, 
ſaſßaſian in managing the public money,” and Pertinax and 


Scgerus in his care of the military diſcipline : but his un- 


bridled Juſt drowned all his good qualities, and rendered him 
at laſt fo deſpicable in the eyes of the ſoldiers, that, after he 


had defeated one Ælianus, who had aſiumed the title of em- 


eror at Jentz, on his refuſing to give up that city to be 
plundered by them, they mutinied, and murdered him and 


his ſon. 


directly into Italy, and made himſelf maſter of Milan. Gal- Ilhyricum. 


The year of Callienus's fifth conſulſhip was remarkable for The em- 
many dreadful] calamities which afflicted the Roman empire, pire af- 


beſides the civil wars which rent it in pieces. The ſun was iced 


overcaſt with thick clouds, and a great darkneſs continued with ma- 
for ſeveral days together, attended with a violent earthquake, ny dread- 
and a noiſe like thunder in the bowels of the earth, which ful cala- 


opened in many places, and ſwallowed up great numbers of mities. 


people, with their habitations. The ſea broke in upon the 
continent, and drowned whole cities. A violent plague ra- 
ged in Greece and Egypt, and particularly at Rome, where it 
frequently ſwept off five thouſand people a day. The books 
of the ſybils were conſulted, and public proceſſions and ſa- 
crifices ordered; but all to no purpoſe ; and to ali theſe 
cilamities were added, incurfions of the Goths in great ſwarms 
into Greece, and of the Scythians into Mia. The former, ha- 
ving made themſelves maſters of Thrace, over-ran all Ma- 
cedin, and were attempting to enter Achaia, when Macrian 
coming up with them, in his way, to 7taly, put them to 
flight, and forced them to return to their own country. At 
the ſame time, the Scythians croſſing the Helleſpont, under 
the conduct of one Raſpa, committed dreadful ravages in 


6a, burnt ſeveral cities there, and plundered the celebrated The Scy- 


(le > wa. 7D 
temple of Diana at Epheſus, ſo much reſpected by the 2 - 3 


the temple 
of Diana 


at Epheſus. 


gans, and ſo famous for its rich ornaments, and immen 
wealth. Thus was the deſtruction of the moſt famous mo- 
numents of paganiſm begun by the Goths, who, after like- 


wiſe deſtroying the poor remains of ancient Troy, and the 
h Nn 73 famous 
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Gallienus. famous Ilium, re-paſſed the Helleſpont, laid waſte all Thy a; 
== and returned to their own country with an immenſe booty. 

In the mean time, Macrian, having ſettled the affairs of 

Macri- Syria, left there his younger fon Yuretus, with Baliſta, to 
an de- guard that province againit the Perſians, and ſet out ſor Jtaly, 
feated and with his eldeſt fon Macrian, at the head of forty-five thou- 

killed by ſand men, to try his fortune againſt Aurcolus in hi. 

Aureolus. cum, and Gallienus at Rome. He was met by the forces of 

the former on the borders of Thrace, where a battle enſued, 

in which AZacrian and his fon were killed, and their whole 

army thereupon ſubmitted to Aureglus, who incorporated 

them with his own troops. Quietis, the other fon of Macriar, 

Baliſta aſ- was killed at Emeſa in Syria, where he and Baliſta had ſhut 

ſumes the themſelves up; and upon his death, Baliſia aſſumed the title 

title of of emperor in that city, where he reigned three years, and 
emperor, was at laſt killed by a common ſoldier. | 4 

and like- About the ſame time that Baliſia allumed the ſovereignty at 


wiſe /Emi- Emeja, Amilien, commander of the legions in Egypt, took 


lian, upon him the title of emperor, and was acknowledged as ſuch 
in that country, and particularly at Alexandria, where Gallie- 
nus was deteſted. He viſited in perſon the molt diſtant parts 
of Egypt, redreſſed many grievances, repulſed the neighbour- 
ing barbarians, and was preparing for an expedition into Ju- 
dia, when T heedotus, a native of 6 ypt, whom Gallienus had 
diſpatched againſt him, overcame him in a pitched battle, 
took him priſoner, and ſent him to Rome; where he was, by 
the emperor's order, ſtrangled in priſon, according to the an- 
cient cuſtom of putting captive princes to death. 


who is put 
to death. 


Gallienus Theſe diſturbances at length made Gallienus quit Gaul and 
_ 2" haſten into the Eaſt ; where, for what provocation we know 
the y- 


f : ; | | 8 
the garriſon, and all the inhabitants, to be put to the ſword, 


iniomuch that not one perſon was left alive in the place. 
From thence he returned in triumph to Nome; leading with 
him a great number of mock-captives, dreſſed like Goths, 
Sarmatians, Franks, and Per/ians. During this ſhew, ſome 
perſons of humour, mixing with the Per/ians, examined them 
with more than common attention, and ſeemed to betray great 
ſurpriſe. Being in the end aſked, I hat they wanted? We 
C i 5 
are iin, faid they, for the emperor's father : which ſo in- 


tete nes. 


cenſed Gallicnus, that he ordered them directly to be burnt 


= | | 
Saturnius About this time, one Saturnius, a man of great parts, and 
aiſumes renowned for his victories over tne barbarians, ailumed the 


the title title of emperor ; but where, or how long, he reigned, hi- 


ot empe- ſtory favs not; ail we know, is, that he performed great 

ror, and 1s things While he was emperor; and was, on account ot his 

murdered. ſeverity, put to death by the ſame ſoldiers who had raiſed him 
to the empire. 


not, he wreaked his rage on the city of Byzautium, cauſing 
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ſoon after his arrival; but how, or where, hiſtorians are not Rome 1014 


der the command of Heraclianus, who was marching again{t 
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of Auguſtus, and reigned ſome time in 1/auria and Cilicia; but Gallienus 
was in the end drawn from among the mountains, where he woy—— 
had taken refuge, and defeated and killed. The 1/aurians, 
even then, refuſed to ſubmit to Gall:enus, whoſe cruelty they 
dreaded; and maintained themſelves a free people in the very 
heart of the Roman empire, at leaſt till the time of the em- Celſus 
peror Conſtantine. Africa too ſet up its emperor, C. Celjus, made em- 
1 man of great integrity, and worthy of the rank to which peror in 
he was raiſed: but he held it a very ſhort time, being killed on Afico and 
tae ſeventh day after his election. killed, 

In the ſeventh conſulſhip of Gallienus, the brave Odenatus, 
whom Gallienus had ſome time before declared his partner in 
the empire, entering the Per/zan territories, put all there to 
fire and ſword, overcame _ in ſeveral battles, and made 
himſelf maſter of Cre/phon. But, in the mean time, the Goths, 
entering Aſia by the Euxime ſea, over-ran Lydia, Bithynia, 
Phryzgia, Treas, Cappadocia, and Galatia, and carried off an 
immenſe booty, and a prodigious number of priſoners. Ode- 
natus haſtened back to the relief of Aſia, where he was killed Year of 


agreed. His wife, Zenobia, governed, in the name of her of Crit 
children, with the title of Queen of the Eaft : but ſhe did not, 262. 
like her huſband, keep up a good underſtanding with the Ro- 

mans, whom, on the contrary, ſhe attacked and defeated un- 


the Perſians. | 

Towards the end of this year, one Ælianus aſſumed the ti- Pofhumi- 
tle of emperor at Mentx; but was ſoon overcome by Po/thu- us mur- 
mins, who reduced that city, but was killed by his ſoldiers, dered in 
becauſe he would not deliver it up to be plundered by them. Gaul, 
Some impute his death to Lollianus, who had revolted from 
him, and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor. Lallia- Lollianus 
nus reigned in that part of Gau which bordered upon the 
Rhine; while Victorinus, whom Poſthumins had taken for his 
partner, held the reſt of that country. But he did not Jong 
enjoy the ſovereignty, being murdered, on account of his ſe- 
verity, by his own ſoldiers, ſtirred up by Lidtorinus, who, 
upon his death, became ſole maſter of all Gaul; but who was 
himſelf ſhortly after killed at Cologne, together with his fon. 
The Gazuls then ſet up one Marius, originally an armourer, and Ma- 
but a man of great valour, and extraordinary ſtrength, WhO ve de- 
was killed on the third day of his reign, by a ſoldier who had clared em- 
formerly worked under him. The aſſaſſin ran him through perors,but 
with his ſword, telling him, That it was of his own making. murdered, 
Upon his death, the troops in Gaul proclaimed emperor Je- and 7e1rc- 
tricus, a Roman ſenator, who had been conſul, and was then cus ratied 
governor of Aquitain. He was acknowledged in Spain and to the em- 
Britain, as well as in Gaul; and held thoſe provinces, with pure, 
the title of emperor, till the fourth year of Aureliaus reign; 
when he was taken and led in triumph by that prince, All 

N n 4 theſe 
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Gallienus. theſe uſurpers in Gaul were ſet up by F:&:rina, the mother of 


ny» YiForinus, who had a great intereſt in that country, and bore 
| an irreconcileable hatred to Gallienus. | | 

Irruptions The fame year, the Scyth:ans, that is, the Gothe, ravaged 

of. the a- new the provinces of ia, B:thynio, Pontus, and Cappach- 

Goths and cia, and carried off an immenſe booty; while the Hal. 

Heruli, paſiing from the Palus Meotis into the Euxine ſea, with five 

8 hundred veſſels, landed at Byzantium, and Chryſopolis, now 

Scutari, under the conduct of one Naulobat. At the latter of 

theſe places they were attacked and defeated by HVenerianus, 

who was killed in the engagement. But, inſtead of return- 

ing to their own country, they croſſed the Boſphorus, and ſur- 

priſed and plundered the great and wealthy city of Cyzicus, 

with part of Va, and the iſlands of Lemnos and Scyras in the 

Archipelago. They then landed in Greece, and burnt Athens, 

Corinth, Sparta, and Argos, and laid waite all Achaia; but 

were in the end defeated with great ſlaughter by the Atheni— 

ans, under the conduct of Dexippus the hiſtorian. However, 

in their retreat, they committed dreadful devaſtations in Bæo— 

tia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Thracc. Eallienus, who was juſt 

then returned from Ggul, where he had been making war up- 


on Lollianus, leaving Aurecolus at Milan, haſtened into Ilhricum, 


and falling unexpectedly upon the barbarians there, gave 
who are them a total overthrow. Gallienus then haſtened back to 
defeated. Italy, leaving Marcian in Hiyricum, to purſue the war againſt 
the Herul:; which he did with great ſucceſs, obliging them 

to quit their booty, and abandon the Roman dominions. 
War be- What obliged Gallienus to return to [taly, was, the revolt 
tween Au- of Aureclus; who, not ſatisfied with the power he already en- 
reolus and joyed, took advantage of Calliemms's abſence, to match with 
Gallienus, all his troops towa ds Rome, With a deſign to depoſe Gallir- 
nus, and cauſe himſelf to be proclaimed fole emperor. Gal. 
lienus, reaching Hialy in a few days, came up with him, de- 
feated him in a pitched battle, and obliged him to take ſhelter 
within the walls of Milan; which Galliznus immediately in— 
Callienus veſted. Gallienus was killed during this fiege ; but by whom, 
murdered and in what manner, authors do not agrce. He ated in the 
thirty- fifth year of his age, aſter he had reigned fifteen years; 
Year of ſeven before, and eight after, the captivity of his father Ja- 
Rome 1016 lerian. He was one of the moſt wicked princes mentioned in 
of Chris, hiſtory, and is faid to have equalled Nero in cruelty, and He- 
264. liogabalus in lewdneſs. The ſenate declared him a public ene- 
my, and ordered moſt of his friends, miniſters, and relations, 
to be thrown headlong down the Tarpeiau rock: yet, not- 


withſtanding his being univerſally abhorred, his ſucceſſor 


cauſed him to be deified. 
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THE death of Gallienus occaſioned a great tumult among 


the ſoldiers, who ſuſpected that he had been murdered ; but 
Marcian, by giving them large ſums of money, appeaſed 
them, and the whole army declared Gallienus a tyrant, and 


roclaimed emperor Claudius, who had been propoſed to them Claudius 
as the beſt qualified man in the whole empire to ſuſtain the made em. 
name and dignity of a Roman emperor. The ſenate immedi- peror. 
ately confirmed their election with great joy. 

Of this emperor's pedigree we know very little, hiſtorians His cha- 
differing greatly upon that ſubject. Some ſay he was a na- racter. 


tive of Ihricum, and born in Dardaniad; and according to 
others, in Dalmatia : but, however that may be, all agree, 
that he was a perſon of extraordinary valor and great virtue, 
| and that he made ſeveral excellent laws, by which the empire 

was greatly reformed and bettered, He was now about fifty- 


four years of age. 


His election was no ſooner confirmed by the ſenate, than Aereolus 
he attacked Aureolus near Milan, and, after defeating and defeated 
taking him, would have 3 * his life; but the ſoldiers killed and killed 


him without his orders. 


he conquered troops then acknow- 
ledged Claudius, and marched directly with him againſt the 


Germans, who had broken into Italy, and were advanced al- 
moſt as far as Verona. He there defeated them in a pitched 
battle, cut incredible numbers of them in pieces, and obliged 


the reſt to fly precipitately into their own country. 


In the beginning of the next year, he ſet out againſt the 
Coths, and other northern nations, who, to the number of an and 
three hundred and 3 thouſand fighting men, beſides wo- 

d 


men, ſervants, and chi 


ren, had invaded the Raman do- 


minions, and committed every where dreadful devaitations ; 
laying waſte whole provinces, burning cities, and putting 
all to fire and ſword. Claudius came up with them, and. 
en their prodigious ſuperiority in numbers, after 


a long and ob 


nate battle, gained one of the greateit victo- 


ries mentioned in hiſtory ; for no fewer than three hundred 
thouſand of the enemy were killed or taken priſoners ; and 
their fleet, conſiſting of two thouſand ſail, was utterly de- 
ſtroyed. For this victory, Claudius took the ſurname of Ge- 


thicus. 


While Claudius was thus employed againſt the barbarians, Zygbz; 


Zenobia, having overcome Provus, who commanded ſome 


troops in Egypt, reduced that province, and took and deſtroyed 
* Bruchium, the citadel of Alexandria. Probus, unable other- 


wiſe to avoid falling into the hands of the victorious queen, 


killed himſelf, The empero 


c thereupon reſolved to march 


againſt her; but was prevented from carrying his deſign into 


execu- 
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Claudius. execution, by a violent plague which broke out in his army 
and, after ſweeping away prodigious numbers of his men. 
killed him alſo at Srmium in Pannonia, in the fifty-ſixth vear 
Thedeath of his age, after he had reigned two years and one month, 
of Clau- In him centred, the moderation of frgu/irs, the valor of 
dias. Trajan, the piety of Antoninus, and all the virtues of the good 
princes who had reigned before him. Short as his reign was, 
Year of he re-cſtabliſhed the tottering empire, and reſtored it to its 
Rome 1018 former luſtre. The ſenate not only beſtowed divine honour; 
of Chri/?. upon him after his death, but hung up in the place where 
266. they aſſembled a ſhield of gold, on which his image was en. 
graved : and the people erected to him, at their own expence, 
two ſtatues; one of gold, ten feet high; and the other of ſil- 

ver, weighing fifteen hundred pounds. 

Longinus and Porphyry flouriſhed at this time, 


R E L & 3 


Quinills TMMEDIATELY after the death of „„ the ar. 


proclaim- my unanimoully proclaimed Fare/ian emperor : but the con— 


edempe- frmation of this election was ſuſpended for ſome time at 


ror, but Nome, by rcafon of Printillas, brother to the deceaſed em— 
kills him- peror, who, being left commander of a few legions to guard 
iclf. Italy, was by them likewiie proclaimed emperor; and the ſe- 
| nate gladly approved of him, on account of his brother, aud 
his own great virtues and moderation. However, Duniillus, 
finding himſelf unable to withitand fo formidable a rival as 
Aureolus, and reſolving to die emperor, rather than return to 
2 private condition, cauſed his veins to be opened, and, by 
that means, put an end to his life and reign, ſeventeen days 

„ after his election. 
Aurelian, Upon his death, the ſenate readily confirmed the election 
EMPETOI, of Aurellan, and honoured him with the title of Auguſtus, 
He was a native of Sirmium in Pannonia, of a mean deſcent, 
being originally a common ſoldier, but univerſally admired on 
account of his extraordinary ſtrength and. courage, From 
Sirmium, where he was faluted emperor by the army, he 
haſtened to Rome, and was received there, by the ſenate and 
people, with extraordinary demonſtrations of joy : but be- 
fore he could ſettle affairs in that city, he was obliged to ily 
back to Paunonia, to oppoſe the Goths, who, notwithſtanding 
their late dreadful overthrow, had again broken into that 
province. Aurelian engaged them, and the battle laſted, 
without any conſiderable advantage on either ſide, till night; 
concludes when the enemy repaſſed the Danube, and the next day ſent 
a Peace ambaſſadors to ſug for peace, which Aufeliuu readily py 
: : them, 
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them. He then led his army againſt the Aemanni, Futhongæ, Aurelian. 
and Marcomanmni, who were preparing to invade Itahy; and 
meeting them in Vindelicia, (the preſent Bavaria and part of with the 
*.&ia) he put them to flight, and deſtroyed vaſt numbers of Gothe, and 
them, as they attempted to repaſs the Danube. Hereupon they ſubdues 
ſent ambaſſadors to him, offering to renew their ancient alli- the Ger- 
ance with Rome, provided they were ſuffered to return unmo- mans. 
jeſted into their own country. But Aurelian, elated with his 

victory, would not hearken to any terms. The enemy, dri- 

ven to deſpair, reſolved thereupon, at all events, to enter 

ſtaly; and, finding the paſſes unguarded, advanced as far as 

Placentia before the emperor could come up with them. Then 

Aurelian attacked them, but was put to flight, and utterly 

defeated, after having loſt moſt of his troops. The barbari- 

ans, Auſhed with their victory, purſued their march, not 

doubting but they ſhould be able to take Rome itſelf, as the 

Coths had done: but, in the mean time, Aurelian, having ral- 

lied and reinforced his troops, fell unexpectedly upon the 


enemy, and gave them a great overthrow, Such of them as 


eſcaped this firſt battle, were ſlain in two others; one near 
Placentia, and the other in the plains of Ticinum; inſomuch 
that they were all cut off to a man. 

While the emperor was preparing to return to Rome, the 
Vandals paſſed the Danube, under the conduct of two of their 
kings and ſeveral of their princes. Aurelian marched imme- 
diately againſt them, overtook them before they could return The Han- 
back to the Danube, killed great numbers of them, and dals de- 
obliged the reſt to ſue for peace; which he readily granted feated. 
them, upon their delivering to him as hoſtages the ſons of 
their two kings, and ſeveral other perſons of great diſtinction. 
He then returned to Rome, where he puniſhed the authors of 
ſeyeral abuſes which had happened there during his abſence, 
with ſuch exceſſive ſeverity, as eſtranged from him the affec- 
tions both of the ſenate and people. Some fay, that he was 
glad of any pretence to condemn the rich, being in great want 
of money to p his troops. This year, with the approbation 
of the ſenate, he repaired and extended the walls of Rome; ſo 
that they were now fifty miles in compaſs. | 

Ihe next year, Aurctian, having ſettled the affairs of Pan- He goes 
nonia, Italy, and Rome, left the city a-new, and ſet out for againſt 
the Eaſt, to make war upon the celebrated Zenobia, who, to Zencbia. 
the great diſgrace of the empire, had held moſt of the eaſtern _ 
rovinces for ſeveral years. "This queen, one of the moſt 1]- Year of 
uſtrious women mentioned in hiſtory, was equally learned Rome 1020 
and brave. Upon the death of her huſband Odenatus, prince of Chri/t 
of Palmyra, and afterwards partner in the empire with Ga/li= 268. 
enus, in whoſe ſignal victories over the Perſians ſhe is ſaid to 
have h:d perſonally a great ſhare, being no leſs courageous Some ac- 
than that brave commander, and equally experienced in mi- count of 
litary affairs; the arrayed her three ſons, Herennianus, 7. 2 her. 
milaus, and Jhaballat, in purple, and cauſed them to be ac- 
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Aurelian. knowledged by all the eaſtern provinces as joint-emperors of 
Rome : but as they were under age, ſhe governed, as ve 

obſerved before, in their name, with the title of 9en if I 

Eaſt; and defeated Gallienus's general Heraclianus; by who 
overthrow ſhe remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of all $;;1; 

and Mefopotamia, to which ſhe added Zgypt ; while Clauyys 

was taken up with the Gothic war. Not ſatisfied with thefe 
acquiſitions, in the reign of Aurelian, ſhe ſeized on a ore: 

part of Aſia, and attempted to reduce Bithynia. Aurelia, de. 

lirous to put an end to her uſurpations, ordered all his force; 

to aſſemble in Ihricum; and, leading his march thro? Thrace, 

defeated ſeveral barbarous nations who had invaded that pro- 

Aurelian vince; paſſed the Danube, and ſlew Cannabaud, a Gotli; 
kills a prince, with five thouſand of his men. He then entered Bi- 
king of thyma, which immediately ſubmitted ; and advanced into Cap- 
the Goths, padocia, where he took the city of Tyana. From thence he 
and de- marched to Antioch, which he entered-in triumph, after de- 
feats Zenc- feating the troops of Zenobia in the neighbourhood of the 
bi, capital of rig. This victory, however, coſt him dear, Ze. 
nobia's troops behaving with incredible bravery. From Anti 

och he purſued his march to Eneſa, whither Zenobia had re- 

tired with her army, conſiſting of twenty thouſand men. Here 

he defeatcd her again, and forced her to fly to Palma, 

Pul/myra Whither he followed her, and laid fiege to that city. Every 
b:jncged. art of war was tried to reduce the place, but to no purpoſe, 
| However, during the ſiege, Aurehan defeated the Per/rans, 
who were coming to the relief of Palmyra; and, partly by 
menaces, partly by promiſes, prevailed upon the Armenian. 

and Saracens, who were likewiſe coming to afiiit the queen, 

to join him againſt her. Zenzsbin, thus diſappointed of the 
expected ſuccours, and deſpairing of being able to hold out 

much longer, reſolved to withdraw privately into Perſta, and 

there ſolicit in perſon more powerful ſupplies. Accordingly 

{he ſet out, in the dead of night, with a ſmall retinue: but 
Aurelian, being informed of her flight, ſent after her, and 

Zenobia The was overtaken. Upon her being brought into his pre- 


taken and fence, he aſked her, Y/hat had induced her to take up arm. 


brought to again/? the emperors of Rome! Lo which ſhe replied, with no 

Aurelian. leſs intrepidity than addreſs, That ſhe lnoked upon him, indes“, 

Vear of who Fnew how to conquer, as an emperor : but that ſhe had never 

Rome 1021 thought Gallienus, 3 and ſuch as them, worthy of that 
of CHriſt Name. 3 | | 5 NR 

273. Palmyra ſubmitted ſoon after; and Aurelian, after ſtrip- 

Palmyra ping it of all its wealth, and leaving in it a Roman governor 

ſubmits, and garriſon, returned to Emeſa with the captive queen, and 

there put to death ſeveral perſons of diſtinction who had ſided 

with her; among whom was the celebrated philoſopher Lon- 

inus. As to the queen herſelf, though the ſoldiers demanded 

a death with loud cries, the emperor thought it beneath him 

to ſpill the blood of a woman, and therefore ſpared her, as 

he alſo did her youngeſt ſon Hhaballat. All the eaſtern and 
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ſhuthern nations immediately ſent ambaſſadors to court his Aureliau. 
friendſhip ; and peace being ſettled in thoſe parts, he ſet ou... 
for Europe, Carrying with him his illuſtrious captive. He was 
no ſooner gone, than the Palmyrenes revolted, murdered all and re- 
the Romans in their city, and proclaimed Achillous, a relation volts ; 
of Zenobia, their ſovereign. Upon this, Aurelian haſtened back 
to Palmyra, before the inhabitants had any notice of his 
march; took the city, and put all the inhabitants to the but is re- 
ſword, without diſtinction of rank, ſex, or age. Before he taken, and 
quitted the Eaſt, Egypt revolted, and ſet up for emperor one ail the in- 
Firmius, a Syrian, immenſely rich, remarkab] —_— and habitants 
greatly attached to Zenobia. Aurelian marched againſt him put to the 
with his uſual expedition, took him priſoner, and cauſed him ſword. 
to be publicly executed. 
Having thus quieted the Eaſt, he returned to Europe, with 
a deſign to recover, and re-unite to the empire, the provinces 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, which were ttill held by Tetricus. 
This was eaſily effected; Tetricus himſelf, no longer able to Terricys 
bear the continual diſorders and mutinies of his troops, in- ſubmits ; 
viting him privately into Gaul, and there ſubmitting to him. and Gaul. 
Aurelian then returned to Rome, where he was received with Spain, and 
the moſt pompous triumph the city had ever ſeen. Zenobia Britain, 
herſelf, bound with chains of gold, and loaded with immenſe are re- 
quantities of pearls and precious ſtones, among ſeveral other united to 
noble captives, graced the victor's triumph; and the people the Noa 
were treated with all forts of ſhews for ſeveral days together. empire. 
Aurelian treated his illuſtrious captives with great huma- 
nity and kindneſs, giving to Zenobia poſſeſſions in the neigh- Aurelian's 
bourhood of Tibur, ſufficient to maintain her according to humanity 
her rank; marrying her daughters to perſons of the firſt qua- towards 
lity in Rome, and making her fon Yhaballat prince of a ſmall Zenabia 
territory in Armenia. To Tetricus he gave the government of and his 
Lucania; telling him, pleaſantly, That it 2was more for his reÞu- other pri- 
tation to govern a province of Italy, than to reign beyond the Alps. ſoners. 
The deſcendants, both of Zenobia and of Tetricus, lived for 
ſome ages after in great ſplendor in Italy and at Rome, highly 
reſpected and eſteemed. = 0 
aving now put an end to all foreign and domeſtic di- He re- 
fturbances, Aurelian applied himſelf wholly to the reforming forms ſe- 
of the ſtate : to which end he made ſeveral excellent regula- veral 
tions, which gained him the affections of the people, whom abuſes. 
he had eſtranged from him in the beginning of his reign, by 
his cruelty, to which he was naturally inclined. He increaſed _ 
the quantity of cloaths and proviſions which the emperors His gene- 
uſed to diſtribute to the people; and, which gained him the rote. 
love of every one, remitted whatever was owing by private 
perſons to the Exchequer, publicly burning all the bonds and 
papers relating to ſuch debts. At the ſame time he publiſhed 
an act of oblivion with regard to all crimes committed againſt 
the ſtate to that day; and from thenceforth eee 


at 


$58 


Aurelian. all informers, and puniſhed, with the utmoſt ſeverity, ſuch 
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as accuſed others without being able to make good their 


Diſturb- 
ances in 
Gazul, 


A con- 


ſpiracy 
termed 
againſt 
him. 


He 1s 


charge. He likewiſe enacted many wholefome laws; b 
which all public lewdneſs and irreligion, is ſaid to have been 
baniſhed from Rome. Adultery was made capital, and he 


would ſuffer none to keep free-born women for concubines. 


His domeſtics, freedmen, and flaves, knew, and did, their 
duty; and dared not behave with inſolece to any one. He 
built a temple to the Sun, which was one of the moſt mas. 
nificent ſtructures in Rome, and enriched it with prodigious 
quantities of gold and precious ſtones. . 

Toward the beginning of the fifth year of his reign, ſome 
diſturbances happened in Gaul, which obliged him to haſten 
thither. He ſoon quicted that province; and from thence 
marched into Vindelicia, where he obliged the barbarians, who 
had made an irruption there, to repaſs the Danube. From 
tnence he went into Hlyricum, and finding Dacia in the 
hands of the barbarians, and not thinking it worth his while 
to recover a country he could not keep, by reaſon of its ſitu- 
ation in the midſt of ſo many barbarous nations, he withdrew 
the Roman troops from the few forts they ſtill held beyond 
the Danube; and gave the inhabitants, who were ſubject; 
of Rome, ſettlements in Maſia and Dardania: The Goth. 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the country which he abandoned. 

From Mllyricum Aurelian marched into Thrace, with a de- 


ſign to paſs the winter there, and lead his army againſt the 


Per/ians the next ſpring : but death prevented him. Hiſto- 
rians give us the following account of his end. MAneſthen;, | 
one of his freedmen and ſecretaries, being ſuſpected by hinf 
of ſome extortion, and fearing a ſevere puniſhment, coun- 
terfeited the emperor's hand to a lift of the names of the 
chief officers in the army, and, among the reſt; his own; 
and ſhewing it to them, told them, Ee had found it in the 
emperor's cloſet; that they were all doomed to die; and that mi- 
thing but ſome deſperate attempt could fave them: They, be— 
lieving him, a few days after, fell upon Avurelian, between 
Byzantium and Heraclea, while he was attended only by a 
ſmall guard, and murdered him, after he had reigned five 


murdered years, and lived fixty three. His death did not remain un- 


puniſhed : for the officers who killed him, finding, foon 


Year of after, that they had been impoſed upon by Mne/theus threw 
Rome1023 him to the wild beaits, and built a magnificent temple. and 
of Ch:7/7, tomb to the honour cf the deceaſed empcror, in the place 


x” le 


where he had been killed; and all thoſe who had any hand 
in the murder, were either cur in pieces on the ſpot by the 
enraged {oldjery, or atrerwards put to death by his ſucceſſors 
Tacitus and Probus, Ile was much regretted by the ſenate, 
who, at the requeit of the army, ranked him among the 
gods; but more fo by the people, to whom his bounties and 
largeſies had been much greater than thoſe of any of his 


prede- 
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predeceſſors. Aurelan is generally ſtiled the Reftorer of the 
empire, which, after the evils it had ſuffered by the capti- 
vity of Valerian, and the indolence of Gallienus, began to 
revive under Claudius, and was reſtored to its former luſtre 
by Aurclian. He was brave, prudent, and generous ; but, as 
his exceflive cruelty overbalanced all his virtues, he is juſtly 
ranked, not among the good, but the uſeful princes. He is 
ſaid to have been the firſt Raman emperor that dared to ap- 
pear in public with a diadem on his head. Some of the ſue- 
ceeding princes followed his example in that reſpect ; but 
that royal ornament was not commonly worn till the time 


of Conſtantine, 


r 


As all the chief officers in the army had been concerned 
in the death of Aurelian, the ſoldiers, by whom he was 
greatly beloved, not able to prevail upon themſelves to name 
any of them in his room, wrote to the ſenate, acquainting 
them with the emperor's death, and referring to them the 
choice of a new prince. The fathers, by the advice of Ta- 
citus, who was then prince of the ſenate, and, as ſuch, 
ſpoke firſt, fearing the diſturbances that might enſue, if the 
army did not approve of their choice, deſired that the troops 
would nominate whom they liked beſt. Theſe reciprocal 
compliments were exchanged three times between the ſenate 
and the army ; and the empire thereby remained near eight 


months without an head, no uſurper ſtarting up all that 


time, nor any diſturbances happening either at Rome, or in 
the provinces. The barbarians, indeed, taking advantage 
of the inter-regnum, began to put themſelves in motion. 
The Germans, Franks, Burgundians, and Vandals, broke unto 


Gaul; the Gaths threatened Ilyricum; and the Perſians were 


preparing for war. | 

The ſenate thereupon, finding it now abſolutely neceſſary 
to give the empire a ſovereign, and the _ ſtill refuſing to 
name one, ſent for Tacitus, who, on its being rumoured 
ſome time before, that they intended to chuſe him, had 
withdrawn to his eſtate in Campania, and lived there two 
months in retirement, deſiring him to be at their meeting 
on the 25th day of September. Accordingly he attended, and 
on his appearing in the ſenate-houſe, the whole aſſembly, 
with one voice, ſaluted him emperor. He endeavoured to 
excuſe himſelf, on account of his great age, for he was then 
ſerenty-five; but they all conjured him, by the love he 


bore his country, not to decline the office they bad * 
85 | un. 
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Tacitus. him. Tacitus thereupon yielded, and his election was joy- 

fully confirmed by the ſenate and people. : 
All we know of the origin of this emperor is, that he ae. 
His cha- knowledged Cornelius Tacitus, the celebrated hiſtorian, for 
racer. his kinſman ; that he had been conſul, and was, as we ob. 
ſerved before, at the time of his election, prince of the ſe. 
nate. He was a man of learning, mild, an enemy, to al 
pomp, and a great admirer of the manners of the primitive 
Romans. When he was created emperor, he gave his whole 
eſtate, which was immenſe, to the public, and what money 
he had by him to the ſoldiers. He was temperate and re- 
gular, careful of the public money, and impartial in the 

_ adminiſtration of juſtice. 
oy of the The ſenate, overjoyed for the recovery of their ancient 
{enate for right of creating emperors, and highly ſatisfied with him 
the elec- they had now choſen, ordered public proceſſions, vowed he- 
tion of catombs, appeared in white garments, feaſted their friends, 
Tacitus, and wrote letters to all the ſtates and cities in alliance with 
Rome, acquainting them, that they were at length reſtored 
to their former authority, and that their ambaſladors were 
now to apply to them. 

Hedefeats The new prince had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of the ſove- 
the barba- reignty, when news was brought him, that incredible num- 
rians, bers of barbarians were advancing through Colchis. He 
thereupon immediately left Rome, and paſſed into Aſa, 
where he defeated them, and obliged them to return into 
their own country. He paſſed the winter in Cilicia, and was 
preparing to return to Rome, when, according to ſome wri- 
ters, he was ſeized with a fever, which, in a few days, put 
| an end to his life : but, according to others, he was killed 
His death. by his own ſoldiers. He died at Tarſus, after a ſhort reign 
of about fix months. Upon his death, his brother Florianus, 
Year of whom he had appointed captain of the guards, cauſed him- 
Reme 1024 elf to be proclaimed emperor, and was acknowledged in all 
of Chr;/# the provinces of 2 and Africa: but the legions in the 
2. Eaſt declared for Probus, whom Tacitus had appointed their 
commander, and the two armies meeting, Florianus was 
killed by his own men, who immediately after joined Probus, 


Ein 0 $40 © 


WL. UPON the death of Florianus, the armies every where pro- 
emperor. claimed Provus emperor, and the ſenate readily confirmed their 
election, honouring the new emperor with the uſual titles, 
and veſting him with the tribunitial and proconſular power; 


for they all entertained the higheſt opinion of him : oy" _ 
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and indeed, if Voepiſcus is to be credited, they were right in Pros 


ſo doing; for he was one of the beſt and greateſt prince... 


that ever ſwayed a ſceptre. He was an excellent command- 

er, an able ſtateſman, a friend to virtue, an enemy to vice, His cha- 

generous, affable, good-natured, and, in ſhort, endowed racer. 

with every good quality deſirable in a prince. He was a 

native of Szymzum in Pannonia, the ſon of a gardiner, entered 

into the army when very young, and raiſed himſelf by his 

merit to the higheſt poſits. He was about forty-four years 

old at the time of his election; which was no ſooner con- 

firmed by the ſenate, than he left Cilicia, and returned to 

Europe. : 5 

He paſſed the winter in Pannonia, and, early in the ſpring, He redu- 
ſet out for Gaul, where he fought many ſucceſsful battles, ces great 
and is ſaid to have killed four hundred thouſand barbarians, part of 

Franks, and other Germans, who had over-run that pro- Germany, 

vince ; and to have obliged the reſt to quit the booty they 

had taken, and fave themſelves by flight beyond the Rh7xe. 

He then paſted that river at the head of his victorious army, 

and made war upon the enemy in their own country, with 

reater ſucceſs than any of his predeceſſors had ever done. 

The following year he marched into /!lyricum, from whence 
the Sarmatians, who had made an irruption into that pro- 
vince, withdrew, upon the news of his approach ; leaving 
their booty behind them. From thence he went into 
Thrace, where all the Gothic nations ſent ambaſſadors to him 
to ſue for peace, and court his friendſhip. He then paſſed 
over into Alia, and intirely reduced Jſauria, which had re- {/auria 
volted frm Rome. From {{auria he marched into Syria, and reduced. 
defeated the Blemyes, a barbarous and very warlike nation, 
dwelling between Egypt and Ethiopia. Varanes, king of 
Perſia, alarmed at his victories, ſent ambaſſadors to him 
with rich preſents, to ſue for peace: but the emperor, not Peace 
ſatisfied with their propoſals, ſent them back; which ſo concluded 
terrified the king, that he concluded a peace with Probus with the 
upon his own terms. Prebus then returned to Rome, which Perfiars, 
he entered in triumph. | | ; 
The whole empire was now at peace : but this general Year of 
tranquility was ſoon diſturbed by domeitic broils, Which Rome1028 
firſt broke out in the Eaſt, where S; Julius Saturninus, a na- of Christ 
tive of Mauritania, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in many 276. 
wars, was proclaimed emperor. Probus ſent againſt him 
ſome troops, who obliged him to fly to the citadel of Ah. Saturni- 
mea, which they took by ſtorm, and put the whole gariſon zus revolts 
to the ſword, together with Saturninus. 

The next year two uſurpers ſtarted up in Gaul, Proculus Proculus 
and Bonoſus. The former, who was a native of Albingau- and Bone- 
num, now Albenga, had, in his youth, been a robber, grew n= revolt 
immenſely rich, and entered into the army, in which he was ia Gazh 
made tribune, and had the command of ſeveral legions at 
the time we are ſpeaking of, when he was proclaimed em- 

Vor. IV, 0 peror 
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Probus. peror at Cologne. We are told, that, beſides his other forces, 
he armed two thouſand ſlaves of his own when he revolted. 


Probus 


Probus overcaine him, and forced him to take refuge among | 
the Franks, who had promiſed him their aſſiſtance; but, in- 
ſtead of keeping their word, betrayed him to the emperor, 
who ordered him to be put to death. Bonoſus was deſcended 
of a Spaniſh family, but born in Britain, where his father 
kept a ſchool. He himſelf entered early into the army, 
and raiſed himſelf from the low rank of a common ſoldier to 
the poſt of general, and was employed, as ſuch, to guard the 
frontiers of Rhætia: but having ſuffered the Germans to ſur- 

rize and burn the Raman fleet on the Rhine, his fear of be- 
ing puniſhed for that neglect prompted him to aſſume the 
ſovercignty, which dignity he maintained longer than was 
expected, fighting ſeveral battles with Probus; but being at 
laſt reduced to great ſtreights, he choſe rather to ſtrangle him. 
ſelf, than fall into the hands of the conqueror. 

After this, the empire again enjoyed a profound tranqui- 
lity, during which, Prolus took care never to let his troops 
be idle, but employed them in many uſeful works, ſaying, 
That, as they were maintained by the public, they ought either 
to fight or labour fer the public. As Hannibal, to employ his 
ſoldiers, had formerly filled 4fr:ica with olive-trees of their 
planting, fo Probus, whoſe valour has made many ſtile him 
a ſecond Hannibal, employed his troops in planting vines on 
the hills of Gaul, Pannonia, and Maſia; and the inhabitants 
of thoſe countries, as well as the Spaniards and Britons, were 
allowed to cultivate as many vineyards as they pleaſed, which 
had been denied them ever ſince the time of Domitian. Pro- 
bus, in his ſhort reign, rebuilt or repaired ſeventy cities. 
As the city of Sirmium, where he was born, ſtood in a low 
marſhy ground, he ſet great numbers of his ſoldiers to work 
to dig a canal to convey the waters into the fea. This, with 
the emperor's ſaying one day, That he hoped there would fhortly 


be na accafion for joldiers or armies, from whence they con- 


cluded that they ſhould ſoon be diſbanded, incenſed them 
againſt him to ſuch a degree, that they fell upon him with 


killed by great fury, as he was marching from one town in /llyricum 


the ſol- 
diers. 


to another, and killed him, after he had lived fifty, and 
reigned ſix years and four months. The loſs of fo good a 
prince was greatly lamented, not only by the ſenate and 


| Year of people of Rome, but by the barbarians themſelves, who 


Rome 1030 dreaded his valour, and revered his probity, clemency, and 
of Chrift juſtice. His ſucceſſors ranked him among the gods; and the 


27.8. 


whole army, though he had fallen by ſome of their hands, 
erected a ſtately monument to him with the following epi- 
taph : Here lies the emperor Probus, righty named PROBUS ; a 


conqueror of the barbarous,, and of uſurpers. 


CARUS, 
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CARUS. and his two Soxs. 


UPON the death of Probus, Carus, then captain of the 0 
. arus 
guards, WAS proclaimed emperor by the army, who looked 
upon him as the fitteſt perſon to ſucceed fo good and war- 
like a prince. The ſenate liked Carus well; but, dreading 
the vicious and cruel temper of his fon Carinus, were un- 
willing to confirm the ohoice of the ſoldiery. However, 
fearing their power, and unwilling to diſturb the preſent 
tranquility of the empire, they at length acknowledged him, 
and gave him all the uſual titles and honours. Of his age 
or family, we know but very little. Some ſay he was by 
birth a Dalmatian, and by deſcent an African ; others, that 
he was born in Rome, and that his father was a Dalmatian; _ _ 
and others again, that he was a Gaul, and born at Narbonne, He joihs 
His election was no ſooner confirmed, than he made his with him 
two ſons, Carinus and Numerian, his partners in the empire, his two 
iving them equal authority with himſelf. Carinus, the el- ſons Cari- 
eſt, was wicked, diſhoneſt, inſolent, and abandoned to every 75 and 
kind of vice: but Numerian was valiant, wife, modeſt, learn- Numetianms 
ed, and adorned with many virtues, | 
The Sarmatians no ſooner heard of the death of Probus, Carus de- 
than they broke into Ihricum and Thrace, over-ran thoſe feats the 
countries, and threatened Italy itſelf. Carus, after ſome Sarmati- 
ſkirmiſhes, came to a general engagement with them, in 4. 
which he killed ſixteen thouſand, took twenty thouſand pri- 
ſoners, and obliged the reſt to retire into their own country. 
After this victory, being informed that the Perſians were 
preparing to invade the eaſtern provinces with a mighty ar- 
my, leaving the care of the Weſt to his fon Carinus, and ta- 
king Numerian with him, he marched into Meſopotamia, 
which the Perſians, who had already ſeized that province, 
abandoned at his approach; and from thence he advanced into Gains 
erfia, laid that country waſte wherever he went, and be- great ad- 
ſieged and took Seleucia, Cteſiphon, and Coche, meeting with vantages 
no oppoſition, the Perſian: being then engaged in a civil over the 
war. His deſign was utterly to ruin the Perſian monarchy z Perſians. 
and he would probably have done it, fo great were the in- 
teſtine diviſions of that people, had he not been prevented 
by death, which overtook him in the neighbourhood of Cte- His death 
ſiphon, while he was preparing to purſue his conqueſts be- 
yond that city, a the Romans, as was pretended, were 
by an oracle forbidden to do. Carus had juſt begun the ſe- 
cond year of his reign, and was conſul with his fon Carinus, 
when he died. „ | 
| The whole army immedlately renewed. their oath of fide- 
lity to Numerian, who. grieved beyond expreſſion for the 
death of his father, broke ky his camp, and began to _ 
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Numerian As his eyes, weakened by the great quantity of tears he had 
—— ſucd, could not bear the light, he was carried in a cloſe 


Numerian 
murder'd. 


Diocleſian 
made em- 
peror. 


His ex- 
traction 
and cha- 
racter. 


He puts 
Aer to 
death, 


who had told him, that he would attain the empire. after * 


litter. Arrius Aper, his father-in-law, and captain of the 
guards, who had free acceſs to him, laid hold of that op- 
portunity to murder him privately, with a deſign to raiſe 
himſelf to the empire. But not being able to convey away 
the body of the deceaſed prince, which was carried three 
days in the litter, Aper all the while telling the ſoldiers, who 
wanted to ſee their emperor, that he could not bear the air; his 
crime was at length diſcovered by the ſmell of the body, and 
Aper was immediately ſeized. N had reigned about 
eight months. 95 | 


a 
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DIlocLESIAN and MAxXIMIAN. 


UPON the death of Numerian, the army, with one 
voice, proclaimed Drocle/ian emperor. He was born in Dal- 


 matia, of obſcure parentage, being, according to ſome, the 


ſon of a notary ; according to others, of a flave; and ſome 
ſay, that he had himſelf been a ſlave. The name, both of 
his mother, and of the place where he was born, was Dio— 
clea, and he was called Diocles till he came to be emperor, 
when, giving his name a Latin termination, he ſtiled him- 
ſelf Diocleſiaumns. He entered early into the army, and by de- 
grees raiſed himſelf to the higheſt military employments. He 
was a great maſter of civil affairs, prompt at foreſeeing 
events, dexterous at concerting ſchemes, naturally inclined 
to violent meaſures, but at the ſame time maſter of his tem- 
per; an enemy to all uſeleſs expences, and a great encoura- 
ger of learning, though he had been brought up in the camp 
from his youth, and had never applied himſelf to any ſtudy 
but that of the military art, in which he was equal to the 
famous commanders in ancient times. Some charge him 
with want of courage, and others ſay that he was naturally 
covetous. : | 

Diocleſian was no ſooner declared emperor by the army, 
than he aſcended the tribunal, and, after having harangued 
the ſoldiers, and ſolemnly declared upon his oath, that he 
had been no way privy or acceffary to the death of Nume- 
rian; he cauſed Afer to be brought before him, reproached 
him in bitter terms for the murder of his prince and ſon-in- 
law, and then, deſcending from the tribunal, drew his ſword, 
and buried it in his breaſt, ſaying, Be proud, Aper, that you 


fall by fo great a hand; and then crying out, That he had at 


length killed the boar : alluding to the prophecy of a Druideſs, 


ha 
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had killed a boar; which the word aper ſignifies in the Latin Dieclefean 
tongue. At the ſame time he ordered all the accomplice 


of Aper to be executed. 


Diocleſian was proclaimed emperor at Chalcedon, on the The era 


of times ſhould begin. The Chriſtians obſerved it till the 
reign of the emperor 7u/tinian, that is, for above 240 years, 
by the name of the ra of martyrs; calling it ſo on account 


of this emperor's ſeverity towards them. He was now about 


thirty-nine or forty years of age. A few days after he had 


been proclaimed at Chelcedon, he made his public entry into 


Nicomedia, and there ſpent the remainder of the year in 
making the neceflary preparations to oppoſe Carinus, who 
was haſtening into [yricum at the head of a powerful army. 
The two rivals fought ſeveral battles in that province, 
which, at firſt, were greatly to the advantage of Carinus; 
but while he was purſuing the enemy, after a victory he had 


17th of September, in the year 284, which he ordered to be of Diocle- 
made the ra, or date, from whence the following account fan. 


gain near Margum in Upper-Maſia, he was killed by Carinus 
ome of his own men, ſtirred up by a tribune whoſe wife he killed. 


had debauched. 


Diocleſian, now ſole maſter of the empire, marched to 
Rome, and, having eſtabliſhed his authority there, ſet out 
ſoon after for Germany, where he gained ſeveral advantages 
over the Alemanni, who had made an irruption into Gaal. 


The ſame year, his generals were ſucceſsful in Britain. For 


theſe victories he took the ſurnames of Germanicus and Bri- 
tannicus ; and from [!lyricum he returned into the Eaſt. 


In the ſecond year of his reign he took for his partner in Diocleſian 


the empire Maximian, who was born of obſcure parents, in takes 


a village near Sirmium in Pannonia, but had ſignaliſed him- Maximian 
ſelf greatly in the army, and was reckoned one of the beſt for his 
commanders of his time but; exceſſively cruel, ſavage, and partner in 


wicked. Maximian immediately haftened into Gaul, to op- theem 


poſe a prodigious multitude of vagabonds, robbers, and pea- 
ſants, who had aſſembled there, and proclaimed two com- 
manders, named Amandus and Fhanus, emperors. The rebels 


were ſoon quelled, and tranquility was reftored. The next 


year, he utterly defeated and deſtroyed an incredible number 
of Alemanni, Burgundians, Heruli, and other German nations, 
who attacked him in Gaul; and the year after that, he again did 
the ſame, croſſed the Rhine, laid the enemy's country waſte, 
and returned to Gaul loaded with booty. In the mean time 


Diocleſian, who had remained in the Eaſt, forced the Per- 


ſians to reſtore what they had taken from the Romans, gain- 
ed ſeveral advantages over the Saracens, entered Germany 


on the ſide of Rhætia, and extended the bounds of the 


empire to the ſource of the Danube. 


a native of Gaul, paſſed over into Britain, took upon hi 
the title of emperor, was acknowledged by all the troops 


quartered in that iſland, and at length obliged the Romans 


O03 


to 


pire 


While the two emperors were thus employed, Carauſ:us, 7 
m ſeizes 


Britain. 


Caran/us 
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Diocleſian to give it up to him, as we have related in our hiſtory of 
———— that country. | 

Year of Diocleſian and Maximian returning, the former from the 
Reomeiogo Eaſt, and the latter from Gaul, met at Milan, and, after 
of Chrift conferring together, went back to their reſpective armies ; 
288, at which time almoſt all the barbarians were at war with 
one another, and the empire enjoyed peace. But about the 
tenth year of Diocleſian's reign it was in great danger of being 
torn in pieces both by foreign and domeſtic enemies. The 
Perſians broke into Meſopotamia, and threatened Syria; five 
of the nations of Africa, entering into a confederacy againſt 
the Romans, over-ran that country: Julianus revolted in 
Italy, and caufed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor ; and 
Achilles aſſumed the fame title at Alexandria in Egypt. The 
two emperors, not thinking themſelves able to oppoſe ſo 

many enemies at once, reſolved each of them to name a 

 Cz/ar, who ſhould ſucceed them in the empire, and jointly 

The two with them defend it. Diocleſian choſe — Galerius ; 
emperors and Maximian, Comflantius, ſurnamed Chlorus ; who were 
chuſe two veſted with the tribunitial and proconſular power, and ho- 
Cz/ars. noured with all the titles peculiar to the ſovereignty. To 
| cement their union ſtill more, the two Cæſars put away 
their wives, and married, Conſiantius the daughter-in law of 

Maximian, and Galerius the daughter of 2 

The em- The empire was then divided into four parts. Diocleſian 
pire divi- had the countries beyond the Agean fea ; Thrace and [lhri- 
ded into cum were allotted to Galerius; Italy and Africa, with the ad- 
four parts, jacent iſlands, to Maximian ; and Gaul, Britain, Spain, and 
Mauritania to Conſtantius. Each of theſe princes was abſo- 
lute in the provinces that fell to his ſhare : but the other 

three paid great deference to Diocleſian, acknowledging him 

as the author of their power, and looking upon him as 

their common father. A perfect union reigned amon 

them, and, from this time, the empire continued almo 
conſtantly divided ; but, at the ſame time, each emperor was 
looked upon as maſter of the whole, and the names of all 
were fixed to the decrees of each. But this multiplicity of 
princes was ſoon attended with great inconveniences ; for, 
Evils at- as each of the four ſovereigns would have as many officers, 
tending both civil and military, and the ſame number of forces as 
that divi- when the ſtate was governed only by one emperor; there 


fon. were more ſoldiers to pay, than people to ſupply the ne- 


ceſſary ſums, The taxes and impoſts were conſequently in- 
creaſed beyond meaſure, the provinces reduced to beggary, 
and the lands left untilled for want of hands, 

Galerius, whom Diocleſcan raiſed to the dignity of Cz/ar, 
was deſcended from an obſcure family in Dacia. His mo- 
ther, whoſe name was Romula, being a bitter enemy to the 

. Chriſtians, inſpired her ſon with the ſame hatred to them, 


which chiefly gave riſe to the bloody perſecution in the lat- 
ter end of Diocleſiau's reign, He was no ſooner created E. 
| ar, 


— 
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proclaimed emperor in Britain; and Conftantins, while a 

fleet was preparing for him to invade Britain, cleared Bata- 

dia of all the Franks, who had ſeized that country, and 

tranſplanted them, and their wives and children, into other 
parts of the empire, which wanted inhabitants. 

Diocleſian ſpent the two next years in Ihricum and Thrace, | 
aſſiſting Galerius againſt the barbarians on the other fide of 
the Danube; and Maximian went to Gaul, to defend that | 
province againit their incurſions; while Con/tantius was em- 
ployed in Britain, The Carpi, after having long with- The Carp: 
ſtood the utmoſt efforts of the Roman arms, were, this year, ſubdued, | 
entirely reduced by Galerius; and Diocleſian tranſplanted | 

| them into Pannonia, and ſome other territories of the 

empire. 
| Conjlantins having ſettled affairs in Britain, returned to 
Gaul, to which province he tranſplanted. great numbers of 
{ranks, ſettling them in the parts that were moſt deſtitute of 
inhabitants, and obliging them to cultivate the lands, pay 
the uſual tributes, and ſupply the Roman armies with a cer- Diocle/an 
tain number of troops. The fame year, Diocleſian reco- recovers 
vered Egypt from Achilleus, who had held that province near Egypt. 
ſix years. The next year, Maximian defeated the rebel- 
lious Moors in Africa, took their caſtles and ſtrong holds, Maximian 
drove them from their almoſt inacceſſible rocks and moun- ſubdues 
tains, and obliged them to deliver up their arms, and ſurren- the Moors. 
der at difcretion. The ſame year, Narſes, king of Perſia, 
emulating the glory of Sapor, entered Armenia at the head of 
a mighty army, reduced that province, and advanced into 
Meſopotamia. Diocleſian, intimidated by the fate of the un- 
happy Valerian, inſtead of marching againſt him in perſon, 
withdrew into Egypt, and left the whole mY of 
that dangerous war to Galerius, who, meeting the Perſians in 
Meſopotamia, engaged them with only a few troops compa- 
red to their prodigious numbers, and, after bravely diſputin 
the victory for ſome hours, was forced to give ground, an 
fly. Galerius, enraged at this overthrow, and picqued at the 
cold reception he met with, in conſequence of it, from Dio- 


cleſian; raiſed a new army, came up with the enemy, and, 
| O 0 4 with 


of ar, than he marched zgainſt the barbarians in the neigh- Droclefian 

| bourhood of the Danube and Illyricum; but performed o- 
he thing memorable | - anc ng either in this or the three 
er following years. gximian, this year, paſſed over into Afri- | 
3 ca, where he gained a complete victory over the five nations, 1 
th and reduced Fulianus, who, after being proclaimed emperor [ 
we in /taly, had croſſed over into Africa, to ſuch ftreights, that q 
'S be killed himſelf. [ 
- Conſtantins haſtened into Gaul, and took Gefſoriacum, now Carauſius | 
” Boulogne, into which Caraujius had put a garriſon. What murdered. | 
ic Diocleſian did this year we are not told. In the next, Ca- ; 
I ruuſius was treacherouſly murdered by his boſom friend and | 
d prime miniſter Allectus, who thereupon cauſed himſelf to be | 
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Diocleſian with only twenty-five thouſand men, forced their intrench- 
ments, though defended by an innumerable multitude, kj]. 
ed above twenty thouſand of them, took an immenſe boety, 
Narſes, and an incredible number of priſoners, among whom were 0 
king of the king's wives, ſiſters, and children. Narſes fled to the 
Perjia, in- moſt diſtant part of his kingdom, and from thence ſent , 
tirely de- pharban, one of his chief favourites, to conclude a peice 
ſeated by with the &omans upon any terms. The Romans demanded, 
Galerius. that hve of the Per/izz provinces ſhould be ceded to them, 
ſo as to make the Jigris the boundary between the two em- 
pires; and the Perfrans agrecing to this, a peace was con- 
cluded, which laited till the latter end of the reign of Con— 
feantine, when the Perfians broke it, in hopes of recovering 
what they now gave up. 
Year of Not long after, Con/lantine gained a great victory over the 
Rome 105 3 Hlemanni, near Langres in Gaul, cutting ſixty thouſand of 
of Chri, them in pieces. The year in which this happened was rc- 
301. markable for a great dearth, which prevailed in moſt provin- 
ces of the empire; and the next year, Diocleſian and Calerius, 
The tenth being together in Bithynia, ſet on foot the moſt cruel perſe— 
general cution the Chriſtians had yet ſuffered. This tenth and laſt 
perſ cu- general periecution raged ten whole years, with a fury not 
tion. to be expreiſed. | 
About this time one Fugenius aſſumed the title of empe- 
ror in Syria, and, with about five hundred men, whom he 
commanded, went ſtrait to Antioch, and entered it that ſame 
day, towards the evening, without oppoſition, there being 
no garriſon in the place, and the inhabitants being quite un- 
appriſed of his revolt: but when he began to act as emperor, 
the whole city roſe, and falling upon the rebels, for the 
moſt part intoxicated with wine, killed them all to a man 
before midnight. Thus the empire of Eugenius began and 
Diocleſi- ended the ſame day. Piocleſian, who ought rather to have 
an's cruel- rewarded than punithed the Antiechians, without any form of 
ty to the law, commanded the chief magiſtrates of that city, and of 
Antiochi- Seleucia, from whence Ergenins ſet out, to be executed, as 
ans. if they bad been privy to the conſpiracy ; which rendered him 
infinitely odious to all Syr:a. | 
Towards the end of this year, Diocleſian and Maximian, 
with their two Ce/ars, Conſtantius and Galerius, repaired to 
Rome, and there enjoyed the honour of a triumph, which the 
ſenate had long fince decreed them, and their many victories 
well deſerved. From thence Dioclaſian returned, ſoon after, 
to N:comedia, where, thinking himſelf unable to govern any 
longer, on account of fits, to which he was ſubject, and 
which had increaſed greatly of late, he reſolved to reſign the 
empire, and betake himſelf to a private life: and, as if his 
own refienation had not been ſufficient, he perſuaded, and 
Dfecleſan in a manner compelled his attociate Maxiinian to do the 
and Mau- fame ; ſo that, all things having been ſettled between them 
imian re- by letters, both the empcrors reſigned the ſovereignty * the 
ame 
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{:me day, Maximian in Milan, and Dlocleſian in Nicomedia, Dioclæſian 
after the former had reigned ſome what above eighteen, ana 
the latter twenty years. Many authors extol this act of Di- ſign the 
clean as a ſhining inſtance of greatneſs, generoſity, and empire. 
contempt of human grandeur; but Lactantius, in a piece 

lately recovered from darkneſs, aſſures us, that this reſigna- Year of 
tion was wholly owing to the contrivances of Gi, who, Rome iogy 
coming to Nicomedia_ſhortly after a great ſickneſs of the em- of Chrift 
peror's, threatened him with a civil war if he refuſed to re- 305. 
ſign, as he had done Maximian before; and that Diocleſian, 
finding himſelf declining in years and authority, moſt un- 
willingly complied with his demand. However that may 
be, we are aſſured by many, that, after his reſignation, he re- 
tired to a country ſeat, in the neighbourhood of Sana in 
Daliiatia, and there paſſed the remainder of his life, that is, 
near nine years, in ſuch content and happineſs, amuſing 
himſelf with cultivating a garden, that he would often ſay, 
He then began to live, and to ſee the beauty of the ſun and when, 
ſome time after, Maxi mian and others endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him to join them, and reſume the empire, he returned 
them this anſwer: I roi you would but come to Salona, that I 
might ſhew you the colworts which I have planted with my own 
hands : I am fure you world never more mention the empire to 
me. Diocleſian was about eighty years old when he died. 
He was deined with the uſual ſolemnities. | 


Death of 
D: eclefran 


© 28 A ͤ VG 
rem the Refionation of Diocleſian, to the Removal of the 
Inperial Seat to Conſtantinople, by Conſtantine the 
Great; which proved the greateſt Step toivaras the 
Ruin of the Roman Empire. | 


CONSTANTIUS any GALERIUS. 
J the reſignation of Dioclſſan and Mamumian, the Conſtanti- 


two Cefars, Conſtantius and Galerius, were univerſally as and Ga- 
acknowledged emperors. Conſtantius was ſurnamed Chlorus, lerius em- 
from his paleneſs, and was married to Theodora, daughter-1N- perors. 
law to Maximian; and Galerius to Valeria, daughter to Dio- 
leſan. The firſt was very noble by deſcent, being nearly al- Their 
lied to the emperor Cline, virtuous, valiant, attablc, and characters 
merciful. The latter was ignoble, ſurly, incontinent, cruel, 


and a barbarous perſecutor of the Chriſtians, but at the fame 
| | TE time 
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time remarkably brave. While Diocleſian reigned, his un- 
common prudence preſerved peace between them. After his 


Ws reſignation, to prevent all diſputes that might ariſe, they 


agreed to make a diſtinct and independent diviſion of the em. 
pire between them. Constantius had the weſtern parts; 
namely, Italy, Sicily, moſt of Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and Germany; and Galerius the eaſtern and largeſt ſhare: viz, 
Ihricum, Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, all the provinces of 
Greece, and the Leſſer Aſia ; together with Egypt, Syria, Ju- 
dæa, and all the Eaſt. Conflantins, who withed rather to 
govern well than to govern much, thinking his portion, 
though the leaſt, ſtill too great a burden for his mild and pa- 
cific temper ; after this divition, voluntarily reſigned to Ga- 
lerius Africa and [taly, and contented himfelf with Gaul, 
Spain, Britain, and his part of Germany. On the other 


hand, Galerius, finding, by this increaſe of his dominions, 


the affairs of the empire become difficult for him to manage 
with ſecurity to himfelf, made choice of two afliſtants, and 
created them Cæſars. The one was Severus, to whom he al- 


creates Se. lotted the government of Jtaly and Africa; and the other, 
werus and his ſiſter's fon Maximin, to whom he gave the government of 


the Eaſt in Jſia; reſerving to himſelf all the provinces be- 
longing to /llyricum and Greece : ſo that the world, we may 
ſay, was governed by four heads; the emperors Conſtantius 
and Galerius, and the Cæſars Severus and Maximin, who were 

both dependents on Galer ius. | | 
Conftantius was about fifty-four years of age when he en- 
tered upon the government, which he managed to the gene- 
ral ſatisfaction of all men, preſerving his provinces free from 
all diſturbances during his ſhort reign. The Gauls almoſt 
adored him before he was emperor ; for his prudence had 
ſheltered them from the diſtruſtful policy of Diocleſian, and 
the bloody raſhneſs of Maximian. His chief deſire was, that 
his ſubjects ſhould enjoy the fruit of their labour and induſ- 
try ; often ſaying, That it was better the wealth of a country 
ſhould circulate among the people, than be locked up in the coffers of 
a prince. He ſo little affected pomp and ſplendor, and was 
ſo fearful of burdening bis people, that, if at any time he 
gare an entertainment, he was obliged to borrow plate for 
the uſe of his table. Diocleſian, thinking he carried his ten- 
derneſs for his ſubjects too far, fent perſons on purpoſe to fe- 
proach him with his poverty in never having any money by 
him. Con/tantins heard them with patience, and, after de- 
firing them to ſtay with him a little time, intimated his wants 
to the people, who, in a few hours, brought him, of their 
own accord, an immenſe treaſure. He then deſired the de- 
utics to relate what they had ſeen, and to Jet their maſter 
4: png T hat the love of ths pecple was the richeſt and ſurgſt trea- 
ſure of the prince. When they were gone, he ſent for thoſe 
who had ſo readily aſſiſted him, thanked them, and returned 
to every one what they had brought. He favoured the 
| | | Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, not ſuffering any injury to be offered them. Con/tar- 

However, being urged by Gallerius, he once politicly pre- ts. 

tended to perſecute them; and commanded al! the officers off. 

his houſhold, who were Chriſtians, to change their religion, He fa- 

or quit their employments : but, when ſome of them did fo, vours the 

he diſmiſſed them from his ſervice, ſaying, That theſe wha were Chriſtians 

mt true to their God, would never be faithful to their prince. | 
3 in the ſecond year of his reign, paſſed over paſſes over 

into Britain and reſided at York; where, falling ſick, he began into Bri- 

to be much concerned for the ſafety of his fon Canſfantine, tain, 

who, for ſeveral years, had been kept at the court of Dio- 

ſian, as a pledge of his father's fidelity; and, fince his re- 

ſignation, at that of Galerius. Galerius hated Constantius, and 

was jealous of his ſon, whom he would have removed by a 

violent death, but that he knew the army loved Con/tantine, 

and would revenge it. He therefore endeavoured to get rid 

of him by treachery, expoſing him, to that end, to ſeveral 

dangers, under various pretences : but Providence preſerved 

him, His father had often ſent for him, and had been as of- and ſends 

ten denied; and now, in this ſickneſs, he had renewed his for his ſon 

importunity : ſo that Galerius, being aſhamed any longer to Conſlau- 

refuſe his reaſonable requeſt, gave him leave to go; and, tine, 

fully determined to prevent his ever reaching Britain, ordered 

him to come the next morning to receive his final inſtruc- 

tions. But Con/tantine, as ſoon as Galerius was gone to reſt, who 

ſet out with all poffible ſpeed, and, for ſeveral days, ham- eſcapes 

ſtringed, or killed, all the horſes he did not make uſe of, from Ga- 

that no one might overtake him. Galerius calling for him /erius to 

the next day, and underſtanding that he was gone, ſent ſe- him. 

veral meſſengers in purſuit of him; but hearing ſoon after 

that all the poſt-horſes were diſabled, he flew into a violent 

paſhon of rage and grief. In the mean time, Con/?antine tra- 

velled with the utmoſt ſpeed, and arrived at Yori, where he 

found his father paſt recovery. Con/tantius died a few days Thedeath 

after, in the ſixty-fixth year of his age, after he had been of Con- 

Cæſar fifteen years, and emperor almoſt two. He bequeathed /artizs, 

the empire to his ſon Conſtantine, who declared he would not who be- 

accept it without the conſent of the other princes, to whom queaths 

he immediately wrote, acquainting them with the death and theempire 

laſt will of his father. But the ſoldiers, impatient of delay, to Con- 

proclaimed him emperor the very day his father died, and, #artine, 

the firſt time he appeared in public, ſaluted him Auguſtus, and Year of 


forced him to put on the purple. Rome 10588 
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ConsTANTINE the Great, GALtR1us, Ge. 


Conflans CONSTANTINE, who was thus proclaimed emperor 
tine the of the Weſt by the unanimous conſent of the ſoldiery in Bri. 
Great, em ain, now about thirty-ſix years of age. He was a prince of 
peror of moſt promiſing virtues and accompliſhments, of profound po- 
the Welt. licy and capacity, and no leſs modeſt than magnanimous. 
According to the moſt general opinion, he was born in Hri— 
tain, of Helena, the firſt wife of Conſtantius, a Britiſh prin- 
ceſs, deſervedly extolled by all the Chriſtian, and particularly 
the eccleſiaſtical, writers. For a conſiderable time, he con- 
tented himſelf with the title of Cz/ar, not immediately af- 
ſuming that of Auguſtus, or emperor, expecting that the ſe- 
nior emperor id ſend him that title; but in vain : for, as 
ſoon as his image, wreathed with the imperial laurel, was 
_ preſented to Galerius, he was ſo enraged, that he condemned 


Calerius it and the meſſenger to the flames; but was diſſuaded by his 

allonshim friends from putting that deſign in execution: and, that Cun- 

only the flantine might at leaſt ſeem to hold his authority of him, he 

title of ſent him the purple, and gave him the title of Cz/ar : but, 

Cz/ar, at the ſame time, he created Severus emperor, and gave him 

__ 2 Italy and Africa; which he governed with an abſolute ſway ; op- 
e Der u, 


preſſing the people with endleſs taxes, and practiſing unheard 
EMPETOT. of cruelties upon ſuch as were not able to comply with his 
unjuſt demands. | 
This occaſioned great diſturbances in all the cities of /:al, 
but eſpecially at Rome which Maxentius laying hold of, 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor by the diſſatisfied 
ſoldiery and people, who hated Severus. MMaxecntius was the 
ſon of Maximian, by one Eutropia, a Syrian. He was proud, 
arrogant, cruel, deformed, abandoned to every vice, and 
hated by all but the ſoldiers in Rome, who loved him becauſe 
he indulged them in all ſorts of cutrages and diſorders. The 
news of this revolt no ſooner reached the Eaſt, where Gal:- 
rius then was, than he diſpatched a meſſenger to Sewers, 
injoining him to haſten with all his forces to Rome, to ſup- 
preſs the new uſurper. On the other hand, Maxentius had 
recourſe to his; father Maximian, who, tempted by the pro- 
ſpect of recovering the empire, which he had unwillingly re- 
Maximian — ſuffered himſelf to be proclaimed emperor a ſecond 
relumes time by the fenate and people of Rome; and received the 
the em- purple at the hands of his ſon. In the mean time Severn, 
PICs leaving AHilau, where he then was, drew towards Rome with 
a powerful army: but, conſiſting of troops which two years 
before had belongéd to Aaximian, the father of Maxciitius, 
they were eaſily gained over by the latter, and deſerted &. 
| verus 
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r27u5, who thereupon betook himſelf to flight, and, with a Conftan- 
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few on'y who remained faithful to him, ſhut himſelf up in tine. 
Ravenna, which Maximian immediately inveſted. The place 
was well fortified, and might eaſily have held out till Galerius 
could have relieved it: but Severus, diſtruſting his own men, 
and relying upon the ſolemn promiſes of Maximian, ſurren- Severus 
dered to him the city, and the purple, with which he had ſubmits to 
been inveſted about a year and nine months before. Maxi- him, and 
nian, unmindful of his oaths, carried him to Rome, and, af- is mur- 
ter keeping him priſoner ſome time, put him to death. dered. 
While theſe things paſſed in Italy, Conſtantine was buſied in 
ſettling the affairs of Britain, Spain, and Gaul, and in de- 
fending them againſt the barbarians. His father, Conſtantius, 
had no ſooner retired into Britain, than the Franks, forgetful 
of their oaths, invaded Gaul, and committed dreadful ra- 
vages. Con/tantine, who had before ſignaliſed himſelf under 
the emperors Diocleſian and Galeriys, in their wars with the 
Germans, Goths, Sarmatians, and Perſians, now marched 
againſt theſe new enemies, defeated them in a pitched bat- Conftar- 
tle, and took priſoners two of their kings, whom, ſome ſay, tine over- 
he cauſed to be thrown to wild beaſts, in order to intimi- comes the 
date that perfidious people, regardleſs, even then, of the moſt Frazis, 
ſacred ties. Eutropius adds, that he treated in the like man- | 
ner the kings of the Allemans, who were in confederacy with 
the Franks, and fell into his hands in this war. | | 
Maximian, ſenſible that Galerius would not let the death 
of Severus paſs unrevenged ; and at the ſame time anxious 
to regain his former dignity ; after trying in vain to engage 
his old partner Dzoclefan in the ſame enterprize, reſolved to 
ſtrengthen himſelf with the alliance of Con/tantine, who now 
enjoyed a profound peace in Gaul. Having therefore fortified 
Rome with many new works, and put it in a condition of 
ſuſtaining a long ſiege, he left Italy, and went to confer with 
Conſtantine in Gaul; Where he perſuaded him to marry his and mar- 
ue Fauſta, and to change his title of Cæſar into that of ries Fauſta 
740i. 6 | ; f 
1 mean time, Galerius entered [ta/y with a powerful Year of 
2rmy, but not ſufficient to beſiege Rome, as he intended. Remerogg 


He was therefore obliged to return back, and in his retreat of CH 


he laid waſte the country far and wide, to prevent the enemy 307. 
from purſuing him, and allowed his ſoldiers to commit un- 
heard of cruelties and diſorders. Maximian, who was ſtill in 
Gaul, did all he could to perſuade Conftantine to purſue him: 
but finding that prince no way inclined to engage in ſo dan- 
gerous a war, he repaſſed the Alps, and returned to Rome; 
where he reigned ſome time jointly with his ſon, but was leſs 
reſpected, and not ſo readily obeyed. Piqued at this, he re- 
ſolved to deprive Maxentius of the empire; not doubting but 
the troops which had lately abandoned Severus, and had for- 


merly belonged to him, would favour his attempt, ng 
| | ingly. 


% 
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Conſtan- ingly he tried them: but finding, not only that he was greatly 
tine. miſtaken in his hopes, but that both the ſoldiery and people 
verre ſo incenſed againft him for his unnatural behaviour 
that his life was no longer in ſafety among them, he left 

Rome, and haſtened back into Gaul; wl re he complained 

to Conſtantine, that his ſon had expelled him. Conſtantine paid 

little regard to his complaint; whereupon he repaired to Gy. 

lerius, the declared enemy of his ſon, to regulate with him, 

as he pretended, the public affairs. but, in reality, to watch 

an opportunity of diſpatching him, and ſeizing his provinces; 

for which, however, no favourable occaſion offered. On 

the contrary, he was obliged to authorize with his preſence 

Licinius the promotion of TLicinius, whom Galerius created emperor in 
created the room of Severus. Licinius was a native of Dacia, of mean 
emperor, parentage, though he pretended to derive his pedigree from 
the emperor Philip. He was a declared enemy to all learn- 

His cha- ing ; cruel, violent, haughty, infamouſly debauched, and in- 
rater, fatiably covetous; but brave, and experienced in the art of 
| war. Maximin, nephew to Galerius, jealous of this promo- 
tion of Licinius, preſſed his uncle to raiſe him alſo to the 

fame rank. Galerius could not be prevailed upon to grant his 

requeſt ; but, to content him, he contrived a new title, or- 

dering, that he and Corffantine ſhould, for the future, be 

ſtiled Fil: Auguſterum, ſons of emperors. Maximin pre- 

tended to be ſatisfied with this new mark of diſtinction; but, 

Maximin in the mean time, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor 

cauſes by his army in the Eaſt ; aſſuring his uncle, by letter, that 
himſelf to the troops had faluted him Auguſtus without his conſent, 
be pro- Fhis gave Galerius great uneaſineſs: but, nevertheleſs, not 
claimed thinking it adviſable to quarrel with his nephew about the 
emperor. title he had uſurped, he confirmed it, and at the ſame time 
granted it to Conflantine, who was thus, through the ambi- 

Conftan- tion of another man, acknowledged emperor in all the pro- 

tine ac- vinces of the empire ; which, by this means, was governed 


know- at the ſame time by ſix different princes: namely, Aaxini- 

ledged an, Galerius, Licinius, Maximin, Conſtantine, and Maxen- 

_emperor raus. | 

by Galeri- Shortly after this, Maximian, thinking himſelf neglected 

7s, by Calerius, left Ilhyricum, and privately withdrew to Con- 
ftantine, in Gaul, with a 4 to lay hold of the firſt oppor- 


tunity to diſpatch him, and cauſe himſelf to be acknow- 
ledged in his room. The better to deceive him, he quitted 
the purple a ſecond time, declaring, that he would no longer 
concern himſelf with public affairs. His treaſonable deſign 
was ſoon diſcovered: upon which he fled to Marſeilles, where 
he was purſued, beſieged, and ſtripped of his imperial robes 
by Conſtantine; who, finding himſelf daily expoſed to new 
plots and conſpiracies, at length oould allow him no greater 
Te death mercy than to chuſe his own death; which, Lactantius tells 


of AMaxi- us, was hanging: a fate he had long before deferved for his 


mian, many cruelties, particularly to the Chriſtians, 


This 


addreſſed himſelf with great humility and fervour, beſeeching 
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This year, the ſixth of his reign,  Galerius was ſeized with Conflan- 
; moſt dreadful diſtemper, an ulcer in his privy parts; which, tie. 


nerealing cally; in ſpite of all the art and {kill of the beſt py 


hyſicians and ſurgeons,, became incredibly nauſeous both Galerius 
to the ſight and ſmell. His thighs putrified by degrees, his ſeized 
helly was conſumed, his bowels laid open, the whole maſs with a 
of his blood corrupted, and he was devoured alive by infinite dreadful 
ſwarms of worms and vermin, with ſuch inſupportable tor- diſtemper. 
ments, that he often endeavoured to kill himſelf, and even 
cauſed ſome of his 1 to be put to death becauſe their 
remedies were ineffe tual. He languiſhed in this condition a 
full year; during which he began to reflect on his cruelties to 
the innocent Chriſtians ; and, in conſequence thereof, pub- 
liſhed an edict, ordering a ſtop to be put to the perſecution. 

He died at Sardica, the metropolis of New Dacia, and was His death. 
deified with the uſual ceremonies. Before he expired, he 

earneſtly recommended to Licinius his wife Valeria, the daugh- Year of 
ter of Diocleſian; and Candidianus, his natural ſon. he Rome 106 1 
empire was now divided among four; viz. Conſtantine, who of Chriſt 
had Gaul, Spain, Britain, and Germany ; Licinius, who had 3og. 
the provinces of Ihyricum and Greece; Maximin, Cone and 

governor of Aſia and the Eaſt ; and Maxentius, uſurper of 

Italy and Afric. 

{cru was now generally acknowledged emperor in the Licinius 
room of Galerius, and peaceably took upon him the ſame ſucceeds 
provinces 3 while Conſtantine governed Gaul, and his diviſion Galerius 
of the empire, with great ſucceſs and proſperity. Having in the em- 
reigned about ſix years, he began to be highly concerned for pire. 
the city of Rome, which was miſerably oppreſſed by Haxen- 
tizs: and, being ſtrongly ſollicited by an embaſſy from the ſe- 
nate and people of that city, he took a reſolution, worthy 
of ſo great a mind, to march againſt the tyrant. He had no Conſſan- 
ſooner determined this, than, like a prudent man, he began z:nz's ex- 
to think on ſome aſſiſtance beyond the meer ſtrength and pedition 
courage of his army; and ſeriouſly revolved within himſelf againſt 
what deity he ſhould implore as his guardian and protector, Maxentius 
He juſtly conſidered the fatal miſcarriages of his predeceſſors. 
who had violently promoted the worſhip of a multiplicity of 
— : the fallaciouſneſs of the oracles 4 which they had 

een deluded; and the ſucceſs which had always attended 
his father Conſtantius, who acknowledged only one Supreme 
Being. At the ſame time he obſerved, that ſuch of his pre- 
Nee as had perſecuted the Chriſtians, the adorers of this 
God, had miſcarried in moſt of their undertakings, and pe- 
riſhed by an untimely end: whereas, his father, who coun- 
tenanced and protected them, had been uncommonly ſucceſ- 
ful in all his wars, and ended his life in the arms of his chil- 
dren, He therefore reſolved to have recourſe to the God of 
his father, and adhere to him alone. To Him therefore he 
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Conſtan- Him to make Himſelf known to him, and to aſſiſt him in hig 
tine. preſent expedition. Heaven heard his prayer in a manner al. 
——>— together miraculous ; which, however incredible it may ap- 
pear to ſome, Euſebius aſſures us, he received from the em. 
peror's own mouth, who ſolemnly confirmed the truth of it 
A miracu- with his oath. As he was marching at the head of his 
tous ap- troops, In the open fields, when the ſun was declinin 
pearance. there ſuddenly appeared in the heavens a pillar of light, 
in the form of a croſs, with this inſcription upon, or 
about, it, In this conquer. This was a very ſurpriſing fight 
both to Conſtantine and his whole army; and the comman. 
ders and officers, prompted by their prieſts and ſoothſayers 
looked upon it as an inauſpicious omen, portending a very 
- unfortunate expedition: but it made ſo happy an impreſſion 
upon the emperor's mind, that, being farther encouraged b 
viſions that night, he cauſed the next day a royal ſtandard to 
be made like that which he had ſeen in the heavens, and to 
be borne before him in his wars, as an enſign of his victory 
and fafety. Aſter this, he ſent for ſeveral Chriſtian biſhops 
in order to be inſtructed by them in the myſteries oftheir re. 
Conflan- ligion. He hearkened to them with the utmoſt reſpect, and 
tine em- believed what they told him of the divinity, incarnation, and 
braces the death of our Saviour, His example was followed by all his 
Chriſtian family; and the church of CHRIST was happily delivered 
religion, from the cruel perſecution under which it had groaned for 
near three hundred years. | 
enters The next year, Con/tantine entered Italy at the head of an 
Italy, and army of about ninety thouſand foot and eighty thouſand 
incamps horſe; and, after reducing ſeveral cities which oppoſed him, 
before ina ſhort time advanced almoſt to the walls of Rome, incamp- 
Rome: ing his army in a large plain before that city. This formi- 
dable approach rouſed Maæentius, who had given himſelf up 
to eaſe, luxury, and magic, dividing his hours between plea- 
ſure and ſuperſtition. He never went out of the city, and 
ſeldom out of the palace; but was ſo exceſſively lazy and in- 
active, that, to remove only to the Salluſtiau gardens, tho 
to enjoy a new ſcene of pleaſure, was accounted a journey 
and an expedition. But now, finding himſelf obliged to leave 
the city, he plied the altars with ſacrifices, and commanded 
the be books to be ſearched. The anſwer brought him 
was, That the great enemy of Rome wyuld periſh that day: 
which he underſtood of Conſtantine, and applied the ſucceſs 
to himſelf, Leaving therefore all things in the beſt poſture 
he could, he quitted the city, and advanced againſt Con/tar- 
tine with far more numerous forces, his army conliſting oi 
one hundred and ſeventy thouſand foot, and eighteen thou- 
ſand horſe ; a great part of whom, being Romans and Jtali- 
ans, and having conſequently felt his tyranny, wiſhed no 
other than to ſee him fall. en the engagement was 
fierce and bloody; till victory, after hovering a While, reſted 
| on 
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on Conftantine's ſide, for the enemy's cavalry being routed, The de. 


the whole arm fled, and thinkin to eſcape the neareſt feat and 
way, by a bridge of boats which Aaxentius had built over death of 
the Tiber, and had contrived with ſecret ſprings and engines, Maxen- 
to drown Con/lantine if he paſſed that way, were caught in Hus. 
their own ſnare. Maxentius himſelf was among thoſe that Year of 
fell. His body being found, his head was cut off, and Nomei110. 
carried upon a pole before the army. of Chriſt 

Conſtuntine having obtained this glorious victory, with no 308, 
great loſs on his fide, the ſenator's and people of Rome, Conflan- 
with their wives and children, came out of the city to re- 7inz enters 
ceive him; and with infinite acclamations ſtiled him their Rome, 
father, their ſaviour, and author of all their happineſs. In 
this manner he was conducted into Rome, every one re— 
ſounding his praiſes: but he, aſſuming nothing to himſelf, 
aſcribed all the glory of his ſucceſs to God alone; and in 
the right hand of all the ſtatues that were erected to his ho- 
nour by decree of the fenate, he cauſed to be placed the fi- 
zure of the croſs, with the fame inſcription he had feen in 
the heavens: only to one he had likewiſe an inſcription, 
intimating, that under the influence of that victorious croſs, 
Cin/tantine had delivered the city from the yoke of tyranni- 
cal power, and had reſtored to the ſenate and people of 
Rome their ancient fplendor and glory. About this time, 
we are told, that he commanded, by a public edi, that no 
man ſhould for the future ſuffer the death of the Croſs, 
which, till then, had been looked upon as the molt 1gno- 
minious of all. | | | 

Having ſettled the affairs of the city, and enacted ſeveral e pro. 
wiſe and juſt Jaws; to ſhew his gratitude for the power he teꝗgs the 
had received, he began to beitow many favours and gifts Chriſlians 
upon the Chriſtians, building them churches and places o 
praver, and endowing them with revenues and means for 


the maintenance of the prieſts and miniſters, and with ne- 


ceſſaries and ornaments for divine ſervice. Shortly after this 

victory, he and Liciniug,go whom he married his ſiſter Con- 

{fantia, with one conſent iſſued out their decrees through all ee, 5 

the provinces and cities of the empire, commanding that the cu. 

Chriſtians ſhould be eaſed from all grievances, made free, 

and received into ali offices and places of authority; which 

naw put an entire ſtop to that great periecution begun by 

D:ocle/;ay ten years before. Theſe decrees being ſent into 

the Eaſt, were likewiſe obeyed by 227mm, though with 

great reluctance; he being a mortal enemy to the Chriſtians, 
Maximin, who governed in the Eaſt, ſeeing him.elt rich Maximin 

and powerful, accounted it a diſhonour to him to be in- invades 

ferior to Licinius or Conftantine;z and therefore aſſuming the theempire 

title of Auguſbus and emperor, and revoking the privileges 

oranted to the Chriſtians, he began to declare himſelf an 

enemy, eſpecially to Licinius, who commanded in the pro- 
Vol. IV. : O 0 vinces 


Puts aſtop 
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vinces neareſt to his. Truſting to the multitude of his 
troops, he began a ſevere war againſt him, both by ſea and 

is totally land. After feveral ſkirmiſhes, the two armies came to x 

defeated general battle, in which MHaximin's forces were overthrown, 

by Lici- and purſued with ſuch fury, that moſt of them were cut in 
zun. pieces. Thoſe that ſurvived, yielded to Licinius. Maximin 
| eſcaped by flight, diſguiſing himſelf till he could arrive at a 
place of ſecuitty. Then, ſeeing how he had been deluded 

dy his magic:ens and pagan prieſts, he put many of then; tg 

death, and tryirig ail means to appeale the divine veng-ance 

iſſued out decrees in favour of the Chriſtians, allowing them 

liberty to build churches, and to officiatt as they tought 
fit. Having again Jevied conſiderable forces, he reſoiv:d to | 
try his fortune in a ſecond battle, when heaven was rented | 
to fruſtrate all his defigns by his death, firſt aglicti z him | 
with excruciating pains and torments ail over ns body | 
i which laſted ſeveral days, during which he could neitter | 
Hisdeath. eat, drink, nor ſleep, and at length his eyes ſtarted out of 
| his head, ſo that he died raging and in deſpair ; 4 juſt, hut i 
miſerable, end for ſuch a bloody tyrant, who bad becn one 1 
af the moſt barbarous perſecutors of the church, whic':, :(- t 

this, began to flouriſn exceedingly, and the Chriſtians, tor 

ſome time, enjoyed peace and proſperity. | | 1 
Conſtantine and Licinius now remained ſole lords and em- q 

perors of the Roman dominions : only the latter met with 
Falen; and ſome oppoſition in the Eaſt from Valens, whom the y had 
made emperor after the death of Maximin. But Licinius 1 

ſoon put an end to his life and empire; after which, being l 

in full poſſeſſion of the Eaſt, he puniſhed the miniſters of d 

Maximin's cruelty, and put to death his two ſons, whom he 2 

had made Cæſars. Shortly after this, one Alexander, a com- p 

mander in Africa, rebelled, and uſurped the title and au- / 
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thority of emperor. Conſtantine ſent againſt him an army 

from Rome, which coming to an engagement, Alenander was 

Alzan. defeated and killed. By this means the whole empire was 
. under the command of Conſtantine and Licinius; but though 

feated and they Mere equal in dignity, yer the valour and reputation of 

killed. ' Conflantine was far greater, and he was much more beloved 

Confton- and:efteemec by all men, thin Licinius. Conſtantine reſided 


d chief at Rome, adminiſtring juſtice with wiſdom and diſ- f 
Lieigias Cretion, reading the Holy Scriptures, and daily enriching 

remain and propagating the church of God. 5 
of Licinius, who had hitherto Cilembled with Conſtantine and 9 
the em- the world, having now the whole Eaſtern empire at his « 
pire. * command, began to ſhew himſelf in his proper colours, 10 


Wiek beartily eſpouſing the cauſe of the Pagans, and expreſsly for- 
ed bidding the Chriſtian biſhops to viſit the houſes of the Gen- f 


Wien: tiles, for'fear they ſhould promote the propagation of chril: 85 
Y tianity. Not ſatisficd With this, he raiſed a bloody perſe- a 
cution againſt the' Chriſtians, whom he purſued with the ” 


moſt horrid cruelties. tle likewiſe made uſe of ſeveral trea- 
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upon the ſpot, and the reſt fled with great precipitation and qefeated. 
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cherous practices againſt the perſon of Canſbantine, whom 

he both envied and haied ; contriving all imaginable me- 

thods to deſtroy him. In compaffion ty the deplorable con- 

dition of the Chriſtians; and to chaſtiſe the monſtrous in- 
conſtancy and ingratitude of Lielnius, as well as his horrid 
perfidiouſneſs ana hypocriſy, Con/tartine reſolved upon an 
expedition againſt him. Great preparations were made on 

both ſides: the two emperors and their armies met near Cy- War be- 
tale, in Pannonia, and a battle enſued, in which Licinius wood 
was utterly defeated, with the loſs of twenty thouſand of Cont 
his beſt troops. Licinius fled to Sirminm, and from thence 2 4 
with his wiſe, children, and treaſures, into Dacia, where Tig, 
he raiſed to the dignity of Cæſar one of his officers, by name Zi 
Martian. From Dacia he paſſed into Thrace, and there aſ- ꝗefęated | 
ſembled a ſecond army, far more numerous than the former. Raiſes 2 


In the mean time Corj?antime, making his ſons Criſpus and ſecond ar- 


503 


Cinftantine, Ce/ars, ſeized on the provinces of Dacia, Merfia, m 
Macedonia, and others in Europe, which were ſupject to Li- Pœace con 
cis, who now began a ſecond war, which proved very va- cluded 
riable and expenſive, and was at laſt terminated by the in- hetween 
terceſſion of his wife Conſtantia, filter to Conſlantine. them 
Licinius, ſtill burning with envy, ſoon commenced a new Zig, 
war, which was carried on with great violence both by ſea breaks it. 
and land. The two rivals came to a general engagement 
jn the province of ÞBithynia, and Con/taniine, whoſe royal 

banner, ſays Euſebius, always triumphed, gained a complete 

victory. T hirty three thouſand of the enemy were killed 7. totally 


diſorder. Licinius, with what few forces he could rally, 
eſcaped in the night to Byzantium, and from thence to Mi- 


_comedia, whither Conſtantine purſued and beſieged him. Con- Refigns 


/iantia interpoſed again, and prevailed on Conftartine to grant the em- 
Licinius his life, upon condition that ke furrencered the ſo- pire. 
vereignty, and agreed to lead a private life, We are told, Is put to 
that CorZantine confirmed theſe conditions by oath, and ſent death by 


.« 


Licmius to Theſſalonica : but afterwards fearing a rebeliion, Cigſan- 


or rather, finding him actually engaged in one, he com- 27's or- 
manded him to be put to death, with Martian whom he had der. 
created Ceſar: for which he is highly blamed by ſome au- Year of 
thors, and excuſed by others. Such was the fatal end of Rome 2121 
the emperor Liciuius, after a reign of near ſixteen years. of Chriſt 
By the death of Licinins, Corftantine became ſole monarch 319. 

of the Ramen empire; and his reign being for fome time at- Conloy. 
tended with an univerſal peace and fecurity, chriſtianity and 144 11 
all arts flouriſhed and increaſed daily. He was generally be- emperor, 
loved and much honoured by his ſybjeRs, for his juſtice and Ie patro- 
clemency; and no lefs dreaded by the barbarous nations, nizes and 
for his conduct and valour, but he was moſt of el! eſteemed encpura- 
and admired by the Chriſtians in all countries, whoſe afalrs wes the 


he now promoted with greater vigour than ever. He belto%= Chritian 
ed Many extraorginary benehts, Priylleges, and dohations religion. | | 
Ga GO oz upon | 
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upon the biſhops and churches, and, in general, upon all 
Chriſtians. He entirely aboliſhed all laws and edicts that 
had ever been made to their prejudice, and expreſsly forbid 
the building of any more temples to the Gods of the Pagans, 
He alſo commanded, that in all the provinces of the empire, 
the orders of the biſhops ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved; and 
to ſuch of them as had nota competeney for their ſubliſtence, 
he aſſigned incomes to maintain them during their lives, 


He not only took care of the Chriſtians in the empire, but 


The firſt 
general 
council at 
Nice. 
Year of 
Chriſt z25 


Conſtan- 


uſed ſuch methods by his ambaſſadors and otherwiſe, that, 
in Perſia, and other countries, they were not oppreſſed 25 
formerly: ſo that the goſpel was propagated in many parts 
of the world, by the means of this pious emperor. But in 
this great proſperity of the church, its peace was highly diſ- 
turbed, and its purity greatly corrupted, by the hereſies and 
errors of the famous Arms, a prieſt in Alexandria, which, 
in nine or ten years time, became ſo prevalent in many pro- 
vinces, that the emperor was obliged to interpoſe his au- 
thority. Tothis end, he reſolved to call in the aſſiſtance of 
the whole Chriſtian church, and, with that view, ſent his 
letters to all parts of the Chriſtian world, ſummoning the 
biſhops and clergy to meet at an appointed day at Nice, the 
metropolis of Bithynia in the leſſer Ma. This was the firſt 
general council commanded by human authority. To it 
repaired three hundred and eighteen biſhops, beſides an innu- 
merable company of preibyters and deacons, together with 
the emperor himſelf, in great pomp. All this number, ex- 
cept about ſeventeen, unanimouſly condemned the hereſy 
of Arius, who, proving refractory, was ſentenced to ba- 
niſhment, together with ſeveral others who would not re- 
nounce his tenets. | 

In the ſame year Conſtantine conferred the dignity of Car 


tene gives on his ſon Conſtantius, who was the ſecond he had by Fauſta, 
the title of and ſent him into Gaul, to defend that nation againſt the 


Cz/c ar to 
hisſecond 
ſon Con- 
fantius, 


incurſions of the Barbarians, He likewiſe celebrated his 
Vicennalia, or twentieth year of his reign, both at Nicome- 
dia and at Rome, and made ſeveral excellent new laws, par- 


ticularly againſt uſury and extortion. And whereas ſevera! 


complaints were made againſt his favourites and particular 
friends, he publiſhed an edict, this year, allowing and in- 
viting any one to come freely and accuſe them, and pro- 
miſing rewards to ſuch as made good their aſſertions. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding all the goodneſs of his adminiſtration, 
we are told that he did, about this time, ſome acts which 
gave his enemies room greatly to blacken his reputation. 
Theſe were, his putting to death his ſon Criſpus, and his 
empreſs Fauſta, with ſomeother friends. Fau/ta, jealous ol 
the great reputation Criſpus had acquired, and piqued to fee 
him preſerred to her children, falſely accuſed him of having 
ſolicited her to inceſt. Some ſay, that ſne charged him with 
aſpiring to the ſovereignty. Be that as it will, Conftantine, 

| giving 


nd 


e 
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iving ear to the accuſation, and not only forgetting his 
uſual clemency, but acting contrary to all lavrs of juſtice and 
equity, without examining an accuſation of ſuch import- 
ance, without giving the accuſed prince room to clear him- 


| felf, ordered him to be put to death. Some ſay he was 


poiſoned 3 others, that his head was ftruck off, in the 
thirtieth, or, as others will have it, only the twenty- fifth 

year of his age. He was a prince of extraordinary endow- Conſtan- 
ments, and univerſally beloved by the people and ſoldiery, ue Ges 
for his bravery, generoſity, and other noble qualities. The to 43 
death of Criſpus was followed by that of young Licinius, Con- his ſon 
ſtantine's nephew, then in the twelfth year of his age; and, Criſpus 
ſhortly after, by that of Tauſta, who, being convicted of his ge. 
having accuſed Criſpus falſely, and likewiſe of having profti- phew [,; 
tuted herſelf to perions of the meaneſt rank, was, by Con- cini on 
ftantine's order, ſuffocated with the team of a hot bath. his a. 

This exceſſive cruelty and injuſtice in Conflantine, drew preſs Fauſ 

down upon his family the vengeance of heaven: for his 22 
brothers, his nephews, and his favourite miniſters, were, 
ſoon after his death, all maſſacred by Conflantins, his ſecond 
fon by Fauſſa, whom he loved and cheriſhed above the reſt. 
Conſtantine, his eldeſt fon, was killed by Con/tans the youngeſt, 
Conſtans by AMagnentius, Gallus their couſin by Con/lantins, 
and Conſiantins by Julian, the brother of Gallus. Julian 
periſhed in a moſt miſerable manner, and in him ended the 
numerous family of Conſtantine, which, every one expected, 
would have furniſhed the empire with princes for many ages; 
the emperor having three brothers, four ſons, ſeveral ſiſters 
and daughters, and nine nephews. 

The dominions of the Romans being now at perſect peace, Conflax- 
Confiantine reſolved to transfer the ſeat of the empire from fiat re- 
Rome to ſome other place. Whether it was, becauſe he had ſolses to 
been affronted by the people of Name, for ſpeaking con- transfer 
temptibly of their rites at a feſtival, as Zaſimus reports; or the ſeat of 
whether, becauſe he would not honour with his court that the em- 
place, which had been for many ages the chief ſtage of ido- pire. 
latry, and the ſcene of martyrdom and perſecution ; or Year of 
whether, becauſe he thought the Eaſtern parts ſtood in need Rane 1128 
of his preſence to defend them, not only againſt the en- of Chriſt 
croachments of the Perfians, but likewiſe againſt the inroads 326. 
of the Northern nations, which, at that time, frequently 
infeited thoſe parts; or whatever elſe the occaſion was, he, 
fatally for the empire, undertook the building of a new city, 
for his uſual place of reſidence. The firlt place he pitched 
vpon was between Treas and ancient Julius, on the ccalt of 
Aſia : but afterwards changing his mind, upon a viſtog 
which he had, or imagined to have had, he reſolved to in- 
large the ancient city of Nyzantium, and make it the ſccond, 


or, if he could, the firſt ' of the empire. He extended its He er- 
walls from ſea to ſea, and, with prodigious colt and labour, larges and 


embelliſhed it with a great number of itately buildings, a adorns the 
pulace city of 
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Byzan> palace no way inferior, in its magnificence and extent, to 
gium. that of Rome, a capitol, amphitheatre, circus, forums, por- 
ticos, and public baths; and then divided the city into 
fourteeen regions, granted the inhabitants great privileges 
and immunities, and provided for their ſecurity by many 
wholſome laws. By this means Byzantium became one 
of the moſt flouriſhing and populous cities of theempire, 
whole families flocking thither from all parts, eſpecially 
from Pontus, Thrace, and Afia ; Conſtantine having appoint- 
ed, by a law enacted this year, that ſuch as had lands in 
thoſe countries, ſhould not be able to diſpoſe of them, nor 
even leave them at their death to their heirs, unlefs they 
had a houſe in his new city. In imitation of Rome, he took 
in ſeven hills, by a wall, which, for height, thickneſs and 
beauty, was the nobleſt in the world. Being deſirous that 
the city ſhould be inhabited by none but Chriſtians, he 
cauſed all the idols of the Pagans to be pulled down, and 
their temples to be conſecreated to the true God. He alſo 
built an incredible number of new churches, and erected 
croſſes in all the ſquares and public places. | 
on When moſt of the buildings were finiſhed, which was the | 
conſe- work of about two years, Con/tantine, on the eleventh of | 
crates it; ay, of the year three hundred and thirty, in the twenty- | 
( 


fifth of his reign, cauſed this new city, by a very ſolemn 
dedication, to be conſecreated; according to Cedrenus, to 

the Virgin, Mary; but, according to Euſebius, to the God 
of Martyrs. By a law engraven bn a pillar of ſtone, and 

placed near his own ſtatue in the Strategium, he ordered 

that the city ſhould be thenceforth called New Rome but, 
notwithſtanding this edict, his name prevailed, and it is to | 

| equals it this day called Conſſantinople. At the ſame time he equalled 
to Rome, it to ancient Rome, granting it the ſame rights, immunities, 
and privileges, as that metropolis enjoyed. He likewiſe 
eſtabliſhed in it a ſenate, and other magiſtrates, with a 
andmakes power and authority equal to that of the Roman ſenate, and 
it the ſeat declared New Nome, the metropolis of the Eaſt, as Old Rome, 
of empire. was to the Weſt. He then fixed his reſiidence in this city, 
and his ſucceſſors did the ſame; by which means the Weſtern 

parts became fo neglected, and fell into ſuch decline, that, 

about one hundred and forty- ſix years after, they were torn 

in pieces and deſtroyed by the barbarous nations, and /zal; 
3 itſelf, were plundered and entirely poſſeſſed by the 

| othsS. | | | | 

His divi- Constantine likewiſe new modelled the empire, dividing it 
ion of the into four quarters, over which were four principal gover- 
empire, nors called Pretorian Præfects. Theſe contained fourtcen 
dioceſſes, each governed by a vicar or lieutenant, under the 

Preſects, reſiding at the metropolis of the dioceſs; and the 

dioceſſes were divided into one hundred and twenty pro- 

vinces, each ruled by a preſident, reſiding at the chief city 


of the province. In many other cities was an officer callcd | 
| | Defense: 


) 
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five provinces. 2. Gau 


OF THE WORLD. 


Pefenſar Civitatis. In each of theſe was a biſhop; in every 


chief city of a province was an archbiſhop ; and in the chief 
city of a dioceſs, a patriarch. The dioceſſes were as fol- 
Jow. I. Britain, with 1 part of Scotland, divided into 

6 » containing the preſent, France, 
part of the Low-countries, Germany and Italy, and divided 
into ſeventeen provinces. 3. Hiſpama, containing the pre- 
ſent Spain, Portugal, and part of Barbary, and divided into 
ſeven provinces, thele three made up one of the four parts of 
the empire, and was ruled by a Prefet called Pref:#us 
Pretorio Galliarum. 4. {taly, containing about half the 
country now called by that name, with pai of S1ſſerland, 
and divided into ſeven provinces. 5. Kome, containing the 
reſt of the preſent /t2/y, with the iſlands, and divided into 
ten provinces. 6, Africa, containing the greateſt part of 
the country now called Barbaty, and divided into fix pro- 


vinces. Theſe three made another of the four parts of the 


empire, and was ruled by the Præfedtus-præterio Italiæ. 
7. Ullyricum, containing the modern Hungary, Sclavonia, 
Hoſniu, Croatia, Dalmatia, and part of Germany, divided 
into ſeven provinces. 8. Dacia, containing the countries 
now called Tranſiluania, Malachia, Moldavia, Beſſarabia, 
Servia, and part of Bulgaria, divided into five provinces. 
9. Macedimia or Greece, containing the preſent Macedonia, 


Janna, Canina, Livadia, Morea, and part of Albania, and 


divided into ſeven provinces. Theſe three made another of 
the four parts, and was ruled by the Præfectus-prætorio 
Illyrici, 10. Thrace, containing Romania, and part of Bul- 
garia, divided into fix provinces. II. Pontus, containing 
-bout half the preſent Natolia, and divided into eleven pro- 
vinces. 12. Afia, containing moſt of the reft of Natelia, 
and divided into eleven provinces. 13. The Orient, con- 


' taining all the preſent Soria, the Holy-iand, Diarbect, with 


part of Vatolia and Arabia, and divided into fiſceen provinces. 


A 


14. Egypt, containing all the modern 225 with part of 


Barbary, and divided into fix provinces. Theſe five dioceſſes 
made up the laſt and greateſt of the four parts of the empire, 
and were governed by the Prætorian Prefect of the Eaſt. 


The End of the FouRrH VGLUME- 


